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ADVERTISEMENT, 


In  bringing  forward  a  new  Edition  of  Os- 
sian's  Poems,  the  Publishers  have  been  anxi- 
ous to  recommend  it,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  to  public  favour.  It  is  printed  in  a 
style  which  unites  neatness  with  economy. 
Besides  the  Dissertations  by  Macpherson,  on  the 
Era  and  on  the  Poems  of  Ossian,  and  Dr 
Blair's  Critical  Dissertation,  it  is  enriched  witli 
a  very  full  Dissertation  on  the  Genuineness  of 
the  Poems,  written  expressly  for  this  edition. 
Such  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Ossian's  poetry, 
that  all  the  doubts  with  which  the  public  mind 
has  been  agitated  with  regard  to  the  real  author, 
have  not  been  able  to  detract,  in  any  sensible 
degree,  from  its  popularity.  Yet  there  is  some- 
thing so  pleasing  in  the  idea,  that  the  Bard,  to 
whose  harp  our  hearts  thrill  with  delightful 
sympatliy,  arose  in  an  obscure  and  remote  era 
of  our  national  history,  to  charm  and  improve 
many  successive  generations,  and,  even  in  these 
latter  da^'s  of  refinement,  "  to  give  a  new  tone 
"  to  the  poetry  of  Europe  ;"  that  to  every  read- 
er of  these  Poems  it  became  a  vei-y  interesting 
inquiry,  whether  they  are  really  the  produc- 
tions of  Ossian,  or  the  fabrication  of  his  pre- 
tended translator.  On  this  point,  it  is  hoped, 
that  the  reader  of  the  Dissertation  annexed  to 
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tliis  edition  will  no  longer  be  perplexed  with 
doubt.  The  author  entered  on  the  investiga^ 
tion  with  impartiality  ;  he  has  consulted,  with 
the  most  careful  attention,  the  various  treatises 
which  have  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  if  he  has  been  successful  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  believing  the  Poems  to  be  genuine, 
as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  tliey  were  impressed 
on  his  own  mind,  his  readers  will  agree  with 
him  in  concluding,  that  the  objections  urged 
against  the  antiquity  of  these  Poems  originated 
in  prejudice  or  want  of  information,  and  that 
their  genuineness  is  established  by  evidence,  as 
irresistible  as  can  be  obtained  for  any  liistorical 
fact. 

Edinburgh, 
Ist  September  1819. 


PREFACE. 


Without  increasing  his  genius,  the  author 
may  have  improved  his  language,  in  the  eleven 
years  tliat  the  following  Poems  have  been  in- 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Errors  in  diction 
might  have  been  conmnitted  at  twenty-four, 
which  the  experience  of  a  riper  age  may  re- 
move ;  and  some  exuberances  in  imagery  may 
be  restrained,  with  advantage,  by  a  degree  of 
judgment  acquired  in  the  progress  of  time. 
Impressed  with  this  opinion,  he  ran  over  the 
whole  with  attention  and  accuracy  ;  and,  he 
hopes,  he  has  brought  the  work  to  a  state  of 
correctness,  which  M-ill  preclude  all  future  im- 
provements. 

The  eagerness  with  which  these  poems  have 
been  received  abroad,  is  a  recompense  for  the 
coldness  with  which  a  few  have  affected  to  treat 
til  em  at  home.  All  the  polite  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  transferred  them  into  their  respective 
languages ;  and  they  speak  of  him  who  brought 
them  to  light,  in  terms  that  might  flatter  the 
vanity  of  one  fond  of  fame.  In  a  convenient 
indifference  for  a  literary  reputation,  the  author 
hears  praise  without  being  elevated,  and  ribaldry 
without  being  depressed.  He  has  frequently 
seen  the  first  bestowed  too  precipitately ;  and 
the  latter  is  so  faithless  to  its  purpose,  that  it  is 
often  the  only  index  to  merit  in  the  present  age. 
A 
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Thougii  the  taste  which  defines  genius  by 
the  points  of  the  compass,  is  a  subject  fit  for 
mirth  in  itself,  it  is  often  a  serious  matter  in 
the  sale  of  a  work.  When  rivei*s  define  the 
limits  of  abilities,  as  well  as  the  boundaries  of 
countries,  a  writer  may  measure  his  success,  by 
the  latitude  under  which  he  was  born.  It  was 
to  avoid  a  part  of  this  inconvenience,  that  the 
author  is  said,  by  some  who  speak  without  any 
authority,  to  have  ascribed  his  own  productions 
to  another  name.  If  this  was  the  case,  he  was 
but  3'^oung  in  the  art  of  deception.  When  he 
placed  the  Poet  in  antiquity,  the  Translator 
should  have  been  born  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed. 

These  observations  regard  only  the  frivolous 
in  matters  of  literature  ;  these,  however,  fonn 
a  majority  in  every  age  and  nation.  In  this 
country,  men  of  genuine  taste  abound ;  but 
their  still  voice  is  drowned  in  the  clamours  of  a 
multitude,  who  judge  by  foshion,  of  poetry,  as 
of  dress.  The  truth  is,  to  judge  aright,  re- 
quires almost  as  much  genius  as  to  write  well ; 
and  good  critics  are  as  rare  as  great  poets. 
Though  two  hundred  thousand  Romans  stood 
up  when  Virgil  came  into  the  theatre,  Varius 
only  could  correct  the  iEneid.  He  that  obtains 
fame  must  receive  it  through  mere  fashion  ; 
and  gratify  his  vanity  with  the  applause  of  men, 
of  whose  judgment  he  cannot  approve. 

The  following  Poems,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  more  calculated  to  please  persons  of  exqui- 
site feelings  of  heart,  than  those  who  receive  all 
their  impressions  by  the  ear.  The  novelty  of 
cadence,  in  what  is  called  a  prose  version, 
though  not  destitute  of  harmony,  will  not  to 
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common  readers  supply  the  absence  of  the  fre- 
quent returns  of  rhyme.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  the  writer  himself,  though  he  yielded  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  in  a  mode,  which  presented 
freedom  and  dignity  of  expression,  instead  of 
fetters,  which  cramp  the  thought,  whilst  the 
harmony  of  language  is  preserved.  His  in- 
tention was  to  publish  in  verse.  The  making 
of  poetry,  like  any  other  handicraft,  may  be 
leai-ned  by  industry  ;  and  he  had  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, though  in  secret,  to  the  Muses. 

It  is,  however,  doubtful,  whether  the  har- 
mony which  these  Poems  might  derive  from 
rhyme,  even  in  much  better  hands  than  those 
of  the  translator,  could  atone  for  the  simplicity 
and  energy  which  they  would  lose,  llie  de- 
termination of  tliis  point  shall  be  left  to  the 
readers  of  this  Preface.  The  following  is  the 
beginning  of  a  poem,  translated  from  the  Norse 
to  the  Gaelic  language  ;  and,  from  the  latter, 
transferred  into  English.  The  verse  took  little 
more  time  to  the  writer  than  the  prose ;  and 
even  he  himself  is  doubtful  (if  he  has  succeeded 
in  either),  which  of  them  is  the  most  literal 


Fragment  of  a  Northern  Tale. 

Where  Harold,  with  golden  hair,  spread  o'er 
LochUn*  his  high  commands ;  where,  with 
justice,  he  ruled  the  tribes,  who  sunk,  subdued, 
beneath  his  sword  ;  abrupt  rises  Gormal  f  in 
snow  !  The-tempests  roll  dark  on  his  sides,  but 
calm,  above,  his  vast  forehead  appeal's.    Wliite- 

*  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia,  or  Scandinia. 
i  The  mountains  of  Scvo. 
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issuing  from  the  skirt  of  his  storms,  the  troubled 
torrents  pour  down  his  sides.  Joining,  as  they 
roar  along,  they  bear  the  Tomo,  in  foam,  to 
the  main. 

Grey  on  the  bank,  and  far  from  men,  half- 
covered,  by  ancient  pines,  from  the  wind,  a 
lonely  pile  exalts  its  head,  long  shaken  by  the 
storms  of  the  north.  To  this  fled  Sigurd,  fierce 
in  fight,  from  Harold  the  leader  of  armies, 
when  fate  had  brightened  his  spear  with  re- 
nown :  when  he  conquered  in  that  rude  field, 
where  Lulan's  warriors  fell  in  blood,  or  rose  in 
terror  on  the  waves  of  the  main.  Darkly  sat 
the  grey-haired  chief;  yet  sorrow  dwelt  not  in 
his  soul.  But  when  the  warrior  thought  on  the 
past,  his  proud  heart  heaved  against  his  side  : 
forth  flew  bis  sword  from  its  place  j  he  wound- 
ed Harold  in  all  the  winds. 

One  daughter,  and  only  one,  but  bright  in 
form  and  mild  of  soul,  the  last  beam  of  the 
setting  line,  remained  to  Sigurd  of  all  his  race. 
His  son,  in  Lulan's  battle  slain,  beheld  not  his 
father's  flight  from  his  foes.  Nor  finished 
seemed  the  ancient  line  !  The  splendid  beauty 
of  bright-eyed  Fithon,  covered  still  the  fallen 
king  with  renown.  Her  arm  was  white  like 
Gormal's  snow  ;  her  bosom  whiter  than  the 
foam  of  the  main,  when  roll  the  waves  beneath 
the  wrath  of  the  winds.  Like  two  stars  were 
her  radiant  eyes,  like  two  stars  that  rise  on  the 
deep,  when  dark  tumult  embroils  the  night. 
Pleasant  are  their  beams  aloft,  as  stately  they 
ascend  the  skies. 

Nor  Odin  forgot,  in  aught,  the  maid.  Her 
form  scarce  equalled  her  lofty  mind.  Awe 
moved  around  her  stately  steps.     Heroes  loved 
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—but  shrunk  away  in  their  fears.  Yet  midst 
the  pride  of  all  her  charms,  her  heart  was  soft 
and  her  soul  was  kind.  She  saw  the  mournful 
with  tearful  eyes.  Transient  darkness  arose  in 
her  breast.  Her  joy  was  in  tlie  chase.  Each 
morning,  when  doubtful  light  wandered  dimly 
on  Lulan's  waves,  she  roused  the  resounding 
woods,  to  Gormal's  head  of  snow.  Nor  moved 
the  maid  alone,  &c. 


The  same  versified. 

Where  fair-hair'd  Harold  o'er  Scandinia  reign 'd. 
And  held  with  justice  what  his  valour  gain'd, 
Sevo,  in  snow,  his  rugged  forehead  rears. 
And,  o'er  the  warfare  of  his  storms,  appears 
Abrupt  and  vast.— White-wandering  down  his  side 
A  thousand  torrents,  gleaming  as  they  glide. 
Unite  below,  and  pouring  through  the  plain 
Hurry  the  troubled  Torno  to  the  main. 

Grey,  on  the  bank,  remote  from  human  kind. 
By  aged  pines  half-shelter'd  from  the  wind, 
A  homely  mansion  rose,  of  antique  form. 
For  ages  batter'd  by  the  polar  storm. 
To  this  fierce  Sigurd  fled,  from  Norway's  lord, 
When  fortune  settled  on  the  warrior's  "sword, 
In  that  rude  field,  where  Suecia's  chiefs  were  slain. 
Or  forc'd  to  wander  o'er  the  Bothnia  main. 
Dark  was  his  life,  yet  undisturb'd  with  woes. 
But  when  the  memory  of  defeat  arose 
His  proud  heart  struck  his  side ;  he  graspt  the  spear. 
And  wounded  Harold  in  the  vacant  air. 

One  daughter  only,  but  of  form  divine. 
The  last  fair  beam  of  the  departing  line, 
Remain'd  of  Sigurd's  race.    His  warlike  son 
Fell  in  the  shock,  which  overturn'd  the  throne. 
Nor  desolate  the  house !  Fionia's  charms 
Sustain 'd  the  glory  which  they  lost  in  arms. 
White  was  her  arm,  as  Sevo's  lofty  snow. 
Her  bosom  fairer  than  the  waves  below 
When  heaving  to  the  winds.    Her  radiant  eyes 
Like  two  bright  stars,  exulting  as  they  rise. 
O'er  the  dark  tirmult  of  a  stormy  night. 
And  gladd'ning  heav'n  with  their  maj^tic  light. 

In  nought  is  Odin  to  the  maid  unkind. 
Her  form  scarce  equals  her  exalted  mind; 
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Awe  leads  her  sacred  steps  %vhere'er  they  move, 
And  mankind  worship  where  they  dare  not  love. 
But,  mix'd  %vith  softness,  was  the  virgin's  pride, 
Her  heart  had  feelings,  which  her  eyes  denied  : 
Her  bright  tears  started  at  another's  woes, 
While  transient  darkness  on  her  soul  arose. 

The  chase  she  lor'd ;  when  mom,  with  doubtful  beam. 
Came  dimly  wandering  o'er  the  Bothnia  stream. 
On  Sevo's  sounding  sides,  she  bent  the  bow. 
And  rous'd  his  forests  to  his  head  of  snow. 
Nor  mov'd  the  maid  alone ;  &c. 

One  of  the  chief  improvements,  in  this  edi- 
tion, is  the  care  taken  in  an-anging  the  Poems 
in  the  order  of  time ;  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
regular  history  of  the  age  to  which  they  relate. 
The  writer  has  now  resigned  them  for  ever  to 
their  fate.  That  they  have  heen  well  received 
by  the  public,  appears  from  an  extensive  sale  ; 
that  they  shall  continue  to  be  well  received,  he 
may  venture  to  prophesy  witlaout  the  gift  of  that 
inspiration  to  which  poets  lay  claim.  Through 
the  medium  of  version  upon  version,  they  retain, 
in  foreign  languages,  their  native  character  of 
simplicity  and  energy.  Genuine  poetn*-,  like 
gold,  loses  little,  when  properly  transfused ; 
but  when  a  composition  cannot  bear  the  test 
of  a  literal  version,  it  is  a  counterfeit  which 
ought  not  to  pass  current.  The  operation  must, 
however,  be  performed  with  skilfid  hands.  A 
translator,  who  cannot  equal  his  original,  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  its  beauties. 

London, 
Aug.  15.  1773. 


DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING 

THE  iERA  OF  OSSIAN. 


Inquiries  into  the  antiquities  of  nations 
afford  more  pleasure  than  any  real  advantage  to 
mankind.  The  ingenious  may  form  systems 
of  history  on  probabilities  and  a  few  facts  ;  but, 
at  a  great  distance  of  time,  theii-  accounts  must 
be  vague  and  uncertain.  The  infancy  of  states 
and  kingdoms  is  as  destitute  of  great  events,  as 
of  the  means  of  transmitting  them  to  posterity. 
The  arts  of  polished  life,  by  which  alone  facts 
can  be  preserved  with  certainty,  are  the  pro- 
duction of  a  well-fonned  community.  It  is 
then  historians  begin  to  %vi-ite,  and  public  trans- 
actions to  be  worthy  remembrance.  The  ac- 
tions of  former  times  are  left  in  obscuritj^  or 
magnified  by  uncertain  traditions.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  find  so  much  of  the  marvellous  in* 
the  origin  of  eveiy  nation ;  posterity  being  al- 
ways ready  to  believe  any  thing,  however  fabu- 
lous, that  reflects  honour  on  their  ancestors. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  remarkable 
for  this  weakness,  lliey  swallowed  the  most 
absurd  fables  concerning  the  high  antiquities  of 
their  respective  nations.  Good  historians,  how- 
ever, rose  veiy  early  amongst  them,  and  trans- 
mitted, with  lustre,  their  great  actions  to  poste- 
rity. It  is  to  them  that  they  owe  that  unrivalled 
fame  they  now  enjoy,  while  the  great  actions  of 
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other  nations  are  involved  in  fables,  or  lost  in 
obscurity.  The  Celtic  nations  aiFord  a  striking 
instance  of  this  kind.  They,  tliough  once  the 
masters  of  Europe  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oby,  in  Russia,  to  Cape  Finisterre,  the  western 
point  of  Gallicia  in  Spain,  are  very  little  men- 
tioned in  history.  They  trusted  their  fame  to 
tradition  and  the  songs  of  their  bards,  which, 
by  the  vicissitude  of  human  affairs,  are  long 
since  lost.  Tlieir  ancient  language  is  the  only 
monument  that  remains  of  them  ;  and  tlie  tra- 
ces of  it  being  found  in  places  so  widely  distant 
from  each  other,  serves  only  to  show  the  extent 
of  their  ancient  power,  but  throws  very  little 
light  on  their  historj-. 

Of  all  the  Celtic  nations,  that  which  possess- 
ed old  Gaul  is  the  most  renowned  ;  not  per- 
haps on  account  of  worth  superior  to  the  rest, 
but  for  their  wars  with  a  people  who  had  his- 
torians to  transmit  the  fame  of  their  enemies, 
as  well  as  their  own,  to  posterity.  Britain  was 
first  peopled  by  them,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  best  authors  ;  its  situation  in  re- 
spect to  Gaul  makes  the  opinion  probable ; 
but  what  puts  it  beyond  all  dispute,  is,  that 
the  same  customs  and  language  prevailed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  both  in  the  days  of 
Julius  Ctesar. 

The  colony  from  Gaul  possessed  themselves, 
at  first,  of  that  part  of  Britain  which  was  next 
to  their  own  country  ;  and  spreading  north- 
ward, by  degrees,  as  they  increased  in  num- 
bers, peopled  the  whole  island.  Some  adven- 
turers passing  over  from  those  parts  of  Britain 
that  are  within  sight  of  Ireland,  were  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Irish  nation  ;  which  is  a  more  pro- 
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bable  storj-  than  the  idle  fables  of  Milesian  and 
Gallician  colonies.  Diodorus  Siculus  men- 
tions it  as  a  thing  well  known  in  his  time,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  originally  Bri- 
tons ;  and  his  testimony  is  unquestionable, 
when  we  consider  that,  for  many  Jiges,  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  both  nations  were  the 
same. 

Tacitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  ancient  Ca- 
ledonians were  of  Gennan  extract ;  but  even 
the  ancient  Gemians  themselves  were  Gauls. 
The  present  Germans,  properly  so  called,  were 
not  the  same  with  the  ancient  Celtas.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  two  nations  were 
similar;  but  their  language  dift'erent.  The 
Gennans  are  the  genuine  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  who  crossed,  at  an  early 
period,  the  Baltic.  The  Celtse,  anciently,  sent 
many  colonies  into  Gemiany,  all  of  v.hom  re- 
tained their  own  laws,  language  and  customs, 
till  they  were  dissipated  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  it  is  of  them,  if  any  colonies  came 
from  Germany  into  Scotland,  that  the  ancient 
Caledonians  were  descended. 

But  -^A-hether  the  Caledonians  were  a  colony 
of  the  Celtic  Germans,  or  the  same  with  the 
Gauls  that  first  possessed  themselves  of  Britain, 
is  a  matter  of  no  moment  at  this  distance  of 
time.  Whatever  their  origin  was,  we  find  them 
very  numerous  in  the  time  of  Julius  Agricola, 
which  is  a  presumption  that  they  were  long  be- 
fore settletl  in  the  country.  The  form  of  their 
government  was  a  mixture  of  aristocracy  and 
monarchy,  as  it  was  in  all  the  countries  where 
the  Druids  bore  the  chief  sway.  This  order  of 
men  seexus  to  have  been  formed  on  the  saiBe 
A3 
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principles  with  the  Dactyli,  Idae,  and  Curetes 
of  the  ancients.  Their  pretended  intercourse 
with  heaven,  their  magic  and  divination,  were 
the  same.  Tlie  knowledge  of  the  Druids  in 
natural  causes,  and  the  properties  of  certaiti 
things,  the  fruit  of  the  experiments  of  ages, 
gained  them  a  mighty  reputation  among  the 
people.  The  esteem  of  the  populace  soon  in- 
creased into  a  veneration  for  the  order ;  which 
these  cunning  and  amhitious  priests  took  care 
to  improve,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they,  in  a 
manner,  engrossed  the  management  of  civil,  as 
well  as  religious  matters.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  they  did  not  abuse  this  extraordinary 
power  ;  the  preserving  their  character  of  sanctity 
was  so  essential  to  their  influence,  that  they 
never  broke  out  into  violence  or  oppression. 
The  chiefs  were  allowed  to  execute  the  laws, 
but  the  legislative  power  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Druids.  It  was  by  their  authority 
that  the  tribes  were  united,  in  times  of  the  great- 
est danger,  imder  one  head.  This  temporary 
king,  or  Vergobretus,  was  chosen  by  them,  and 
generally  laid  down  his  office  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  Tliese  priests  enjoyed  long  this  extraor- 
dinary privilege  among  the  Celtic  nations  who 
lay  beyond  tlie  pale  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century'  that 
their  power  among  the  Caledonians  began  to 
decline.  The  traditions  concerning  Trathal  and 
Cormac,  ancestors  to  Fingal,  are  full  of  the 
particulars  of  the  fall  of  the  Druids  :  a  singular 
fate,  it  must  be  owned,  of  priests,  who  had  once 
established  their  superstition. 

The  continual  wars  of  the  Caledonians  against 
the  Romans,  hindered  the  better  sort  from  ini- 
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dating  themselves,  as  the  custom  formerly  was, 
into  the  order  of  the  Druids.  The  precepts  of 
their  religion  were  confined  to  a  few,  and  ^ere. 
not  much  attended  to  by  a  people  inured  to 
war.  The  Vergobretus,  or  chief  magistrate, 
was  chosen  without  the  concuiTence  of  the  hier- 
archy, or  continued  in  his  office  against  their 
will.  Continual  power  strengthened  liis  interest 
among  the  tribes,  and  enabled  him  to  send  down, 
as  hereditary  to  his  posterity,  the  oflSce  he  had 
only  received  liimself  by  election. 

On  occasion  of  a  new  war  against  the  JCing 
of  the  World,  as  tradition  emphatically  calls 
the  Roman  emperor,  the  Druids,  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  the  order,  began  to  resume  their 
ancient  privilege  of  choosing  the  Vergobretus. 
Garmal,  the  son  of  Tarno,  being  deputed  by 
them,  came  to  the  grandfather  of  the  celebrated 
Fingal,  who  was  then  Vergobretus,  and  com- 
manded him,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  order,  to 
lay  down  his  office.  Upon  his  refusal,  a  civil 
war  commenced,  which  soon  ended  in  almost 
the  total  extinction  of  the  religious  order  of  the 
Druids.  A  few  that  remained,  retired  to  the 
dark  recesses  of  their  groves,  and  the  caves  they 
had  foniierly  used  for  their  meditations.  It  is 
then  we  find  them  in  the  circle  of  stones,  and 
unheeded  by  the  world.  A  total  disregard  for 
the  order,  and  utter  abhorrence  of  the  Druidical 
rites,  ensued.  Under  this  cloud  of  public  hate, 
all  that  had  any  knowledge  of  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  became  extinct,  and  the  nation  fell  into 
the  last  degree  of  ignorance  of  their  rites  and 
ceremonies. 

It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  then,  that  Fingal 
and  his  son  Ossian  disliked  the  Druids,  wha 
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■were  the  declared  enemies  to  their  succession  in 
the  supreme  magistracy.  It  is  a  singular  case, 
it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  no  traces  of 
religion  in  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  as  the 
poetical  compositions  of  other  nations  are  so 
closely  connected  with  their  mythology.  But 
gods  are  not  necessary,  when  the  poet  has  ge- 
nius. It  is  hard  to  account  for  it  to  those  who 
are  not  made  acquainted  with  tlie  manner  of  the 
old  Scottish  bards.  That  race  of  men  carried 
their  notions  of  martial  honour  to  an  extrava- 
gant pitch.  Any  aid  given  their  heroes  in  bat- 
tle, was  thought  to  derogate  from  their  fame ; 
and  the  bards  immediately  transferred  the  glory 
of  the  action  to  him  who  had  given  that  aid. 

Had  the  poet  brought  down  gods,  as  often  as 
Homer  has  done,  to  assist  his  heroes,  his  work 
liad  not  consisted  of  eulogiums  on  men,  but  of 
hymns  to  superior  beings.  Those  who  write  in 
the  Gaelic  language  seldom  mention  religion  in 
their  profane  poetry ;  and  when  they  professed- 
ly write  of  religion,  they  never  mix,  with  their 
compositions,  the  actions  of  their  heroes.  ITiis 
custoin  alone,  even  though  the  religion  of  the 
Druids  had  not  been  previously  extinguished, 
may,  in  some  measure,  excuse  the  author's  si- 
lence concerning  the  religion  of  ancient  times. 

To  allege  that  a  nation  is  void  of  all  religion, 
would  betray  ignorance  of  tlie  history  of  man- 
kind. The  traditions  of  their  fadiers,  and  their 
own  observations  on  the  works  of  nature,  toge- 
ther with  that  superstition  which  is  inherent  in 
the  human  frame,  have,  in  all  ages,  raised  in  tlie 
minds  of  men  some  idea  of  a  superior  Being. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  darkest  times,  and 
amongst  the  most  barbarous  nations,  the  very 
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populace  themselves  had  some  faint  notion,  at 
least,  of  a  divinity.  The  Indians,  who  worship 
no  God,  believe  that  he  exists.  It  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  the  author  of  these  poems,  to 
think,  that  he  had  not  opened  his  conceptions  to 
that  primitive  and  greatest  of  all  truths.  But 
let  his  religion  be  what  it  will,  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  not  alluded  to  Christianity,  or  any  of  its 
rites,  in  his  poems ;  which  ought  to  fix  his  opi- 
nions, at  least,  to  an  aera  prior  to  that  religion. 
Conjectures,  on  this  subject,  must  supply  the 
place  of  proof.  The  persecution  begun  by  Dio- 
clesian  in  the  yea^-  305,  is  the  most  probable  time 
in  A\hich  the  first  dawning  of  Christianity  in  the 
north  of  Britain  can  be  fixed.  Tlie  humane 
and  mild  character  of  Constantius  Chlorus, 
who  commanded  then  in  Britain,  induced  the 
persecuted  Christians  to  take  I'efuge  under  him. 
Some  of  them,  through  a  zeal  to  propagate  their 
tenets,  or  through  fear,  went  beyond  the  pale  of 
tlie  Roman  empire,  and  settled  among  the  Cale- 
donians ;  who  were  ready  to  hearken  to  their 
doctrines,  if  the  religion  of  the  Druids  was  ex- 
ploded long  before. 

These  missionaries,  either  through  choice,  or 
to  give  more  weight  to  the  doctrine  they  advanc- 
ed, took  possession  of  the  cells  and  groves  of  tlie 
Druids  ;  and  it  was  from  this  retired  life  they 
had  the  name  of  Culdees,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  comitry,  signified  the  sequestered 
persojis.  It  was  with  one  of  the  Culdees  that 
Ossian,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  is  said  to  have 
disputed  concerning  the  Christian  religion.  This 
dispute,  they  say,  is  extant,  and  is  couched  in 
verse,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times. 
The  extreme  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  Ossian, 
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of  tlie  Christian  tenets,  shows,  that  that  religion 
had  only  been  lately  introduced,  as  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive,  how  one  of  the  first  rank  could  be 
totally  unacquainted  with  a  religion  that  had 
been  known  for  any  time  in  the  countiy.  ITie 
dispute  bears  the  genuine  marks  of  antiquity. 
The  obsolete  phrases  and  expressions  peculiar 
to  the  times,  prove  it  to  be  no  forgery.  If  Ossian 
then  lived  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
as  by  all  appearance  he  did,  his  epoch  will  be 
the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  Tradition  here  steps  in  with  a 
kind  of  proof. 

The  exploits  of  Fingal  against  Caracul,  the 
son  of  the  King  of'  (he  World,  are  among  the 
first  brave  actions  of  his  youth.  A  complete 
p6em,  which  relates  to  this  subject,  is  printed 
in  this  collection. 

In  the  year  210  the  emperor  Severus,  after 
returning  from  his  expedition  against  the  Ca- 
ledonians at  York,  fell  into  the  tedious  illness 
of  which  he  afterwards  died.  The  Caledonians 
and  Maiataj,  resuming  courage  from  his  indis- 
position, took  amis  in  order  to  recover  the  pos- 
sessions they  had  lost.  The  enraged  emperor 
commanded  his  army  to  march  into  their  coun- 
try, and  to  destroy  it  with  fire  and  sword.  His 
orders  were  but  ill  executed,  for  his  son,  Cara- 
calla,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his 
thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  with  the  hopes 
of  his  father's  deatli,  and  with  schemes  to  sup- 
plant his  brother  Geta.  He  scarcely  had  en- 
tered the  enemy's  country,  when  news  was 
brought  him  that  Sevcnis  was  dead.  A  sud- 
den peace  is  patched  up  with  the  Caledonians, 
and,  as  it  appears  from  Dion  Cassius,  the  conn- 
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try  they  had  lost  to  Sevenis  was  restored  to 
them. 

The  Caracul  of  Fingal  is  no  other  than  Ca^ 
racalla,  who,  as  the  son  of  Severus,  the  emperor 
of  Rome,  whose  dominions  were  extended  al- 
most over  the  known  world,  was  not  without 
reason  called  the  "  Son  of  the  King  of  the 
World."  The  space  of  time  between  211,  the 
year  Severus  died,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
foiulli  centurj',  is  not  so  great,  but  Ossian,  the 
son  of  Fingal,  might  have  seen  the  Christians 
whom  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian  had 
driven  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Roman  empire. 

In  one  of  the  many  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  Oscar,  a  battle  which  he  fought  against 
Caros,  king  of  ships,  on  the  banks  of  the  wind- 
ing Cai-un,  is  mentioned  among  his  great  ac- 
tions. It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Caros 
mentioned  here,  is  the  same  with  the  noted 
usurjjer  Carausius,  who  assumed  the  purple  in 
the  year  287,  and  seizing  on  Britain,  defeated 
the  emperor  Maximinian  Herculius  in  several 
naval  engagements,  which  gives  propriety  to 
his  being  called  the  "  King  of  Ships.'"  The 
■winding  Carun  is  that  small  river  retaining 
still  the  name  of  Carron,  and  runs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius 
repaired  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Cale- 
donians. Several  other  passages  in  traditions 
allude  to  tlie  wars  of  the  Romans;  but  the 
two  just  mentioned  clearly  fix  the  epocha  of 
Fingal  to  the  third  century ;  and  this  account 
agrees  exactly  with  the  Irish  histories,  which 
place  the  death  of  Fingal,  the  son  of  Comhal, 
in  the  year  283,  and  that  of  Oscar  and  their 
own  celebrated  Cairbre,  in  the  year  296. 
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,  Some  people  may  imagine,  that  the  allusions 
to  the  Roman  histoiy  might  have  been  deriv- 
ed, by  tradition,  from  learned  men,  more  than 
from  ancient  poems.  This  must  then  have 
happened  at  least  three  ages  ago,  as  these  allu- 
sions are  mentioned  often  in  the  compositions 
of  those  times. 

Every  one  knows  what  a  cloud  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  overspread  the  nortli  of  Europe 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Tlie  minds  of  men, 
addicted  to  superstition,  contracted  a  narrow- 
ness that  destroyed  genius.  Accordingly  we 
find  the  compositions  of  those  times  trivial  and 
puerile  to  the  last  degree.  But  let  it  be  allow- 
ed, that  amidst  all  the  untoward  circumstances 
of  tlie  age,  a  genius  might  arise ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  could  induce  him  to  allude 
to  the  Roman  times.  We  find  no  fact  to  fa- 
vour any  designs  which  could  be  entenained 
by  any  man  who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  strongest  objection  to  the  antiquity  of  tlie 
poems  now  given  to  the  public  under  the  name 
of  Ossian,  is  the  improbability  of  their  being 
handed  down  by  tradition  through  so  many 
centuries.  Ages  of  barbarism,  some  will  say, 
could  not  produce  poems  abounding  with  the 
disinterested  and  generous  sentiments  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  compositions  of  Ossian ;  and 
could  these  ages  produce  them,  it  is  impossible 
but  they  must  be  lost,  or  altogether  corrupted, 
in  a  long  succession  of  barbarous  generations. 

These  objections  naturally  suggest  themselves 
to  men  unacquainted  with  the  ancient  state  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Britain.  The  bards,  who  were 
an  inferior  order  of  the  Druids,  did  not  shai'e 
their  bad  fortune.     They  were  spared  by  the 
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victorious  king,  as  it  was  through  their  means 
only  he  could  hope  for  immortahty  to  his  fame. 
They  attended  him  in  the  camp,  and  contribut- 
ed to  establish  his  power  by  their  songs.  His 
great  actions  were  magnified,  and  the  populace, 
who  had  no  ability  to  examine  into  his  charac- 
ter narrowly,  were  dazzled  with  his  fame  in  the 
rhymes  of  the  bards.  In  the  mean  time,  men 
assumed  sentiments  that  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  an  age  of  barbarism.  Tlie  bards,  who 
were  originally  the  disciples  of  the  Druids, 
had  their  minds  opened,  and  their  ideas  en- 
larged, by  being  initiated  in  the  leaming  of  that 
celebrated  order.  They  could  form  a  perfect 
hero  in  their  own  minds,  and  ascribe  that  char- 
acter to  their  prince.  The  inferior  chiefs  made 
this  ideal  character  the  model  of  their  conduct ; 
and,  by  degrees,  brought  their  minds  to  that 
generous  spirit  which  breathes  in  all  the  poetry 
of  the  times.  The  prince,  flattered  by  his  bards, 
and  rivalled  by  his  own  heroes,  who  imitated 
his  character  as  described  in  the  eulogies  of  his 
poets,  endeavoured  to  excel  his  people  in  merit, 
as  he  was  above  them  in  station.  This  emula- 
tion continuing,  formed  at  last  the  general 
character  of  the  nation,  happily  compounded 
of  what  is  noble  in  barbarity,  and  virtuous  and 
generous  in  a  polished  people, 

^\'^^en  virtue  in  peace,  and  bravery  in  war, 
are  the  characteristics  of  a  nation,  their  actions 
become  interesting,  and  their  fame  worthy  of 
immortality.  A  generous  spirit  is  warmed  wiih 
noble  actions,  and  becomes  ambitious  of  perpe- 
tuating them,  Tliis  is  the  true  source  of  that 
divine  inspiration,  to  which  the  poets  of  all  ages 
pretended.    WTien  they  found  theii-  themes  in- 
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adequate  to  the  warmth  of  their  imaginations, 
they  varnished  them  over  witli  fables  supplied 
by  their  own  fancy,  or  furnished  by  absurd 
traditions.  These  fables,  however  ridiculous, 
had  their  abettors  ;  posterity  either  implicitly 
believed  them,  or,  through  a  vanity  natural  to 
mankind,  pretended  that  they  did.  They  loved 
to  place  the  founders  of  their  families  in  the 
days  of  fable,  when  poetiy,  without  the  fear 
of  contradiction,  could  give  what  character  she 
pleased  of  her  heroes.  It  is  to  this  vanity  that 
we  owe  the  presen'ation  of  what  remain  of  the 
more  ancient  poems.  Their  poetical  merit 
made  their  heroes  famous  in  a  country  where 
heroism  was  much  esteemed  and  admired.  The 
posterity  of  these  heroes,  or  those  who  )3retend- 
ed  to  be  descended  from  them,  heard  with 
pleasure  the  eulogiums  of  their  ancestors  ;  bards 
were  employed  to  repeat  the  poems,  and  to  re- 
cord the  connexion  of  their  patrons  with  chiefs 
so  renowned.  Every  chief  in  process  of  time 
had  a  bard  in  his  family,  and  the  office  be- 
came at  last  liereditary.  By  the  succession  of 
these  bards,  the  poems  concerning  the  ancestors 
of  the  family  were  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  ;  they  were  repeated  to  the 
whole  clan  on  solemn  occasions,  and  always 
alluded  to  in  the  new  compositions  of  the  bards. 
This  custom  came  down  to  near  our  own 
times  ;  and  after  the  bards  were  discontinued, 
a  great  number  in  a  clan  retained  by  memory, 
or  committed  to  writing,  their  compositions, 
and  founded  the  antiquity  of  their  families  on 
the  authority  of  their  poems. 

The  use  of  letters  was  not  known  in  the  north 
of  Europe  till  long  after  the  institution  of  the 
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bards :  the  records  of  the  families  of  their  pa- 
trons, their  ovm,  and  more  ancient  poems,  were 
handed  do\\ai  by  tradition.  Tlieir  poetical 
compositions  were  admirably  contrived  for  that 
purpose.  They  were  adapted  to  music  ;  and 
the  most  perfect  harmony  was  observed.  Each 
verse  was  so  connected  with  those  which  pre- 
ceded or  followed  it,  that  if  one  line  had  been 
remembered  in  a  stanza,  it  was  almost  impossi- 
ble to  forget  the  rest.  Tlie  cadences  followed 
in  so  natural  a  gradation,  and  the  words  were 
so  adapted  to  the  common  turn  of  the  voice, 
after  it  is  raised  to  a  certain  key,  that  it  was 
almost  impossible,  from  a  siinilarity  of  sound, 
to  substitute  one  word  for  another.  Tliis  ex- 
cellence is  pecuUar  to  the  Celtic  tongue,  and  is 
perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  language. 
Nor  does  tliis  choice  of  words  clog  the  sense, 
or  weaken  the  expression.  The  numerous  flex- 
ions of  consonants,  and  variation  in  declension, 
make  the  language  very  copious. 

The  descendants  of  the  Celtae,  who  inhabited 
Britain  and  its  isles,  were  not  singular  in  this 
method  of  preserving  the  most  precious  monu- 
ments of  their  nation.  The  ancient  laws  of  the 
Greeks  were  couched  in  verse,  and  handed 
down  by  tradition.  The  Spartans,  through  a 
long  habit,  became  so  fond  of  this  custom,  that 
they  would  never  allow  their  laws  to  be  com- 
mitted to  writing.  The  actions  of  great  men, 
and  the  eulogiums  of  kings  and  heroes,  were 
preserved  in  the  same  manner,  AU  the  histo- 
rical monuments  of  the  old  Germans  were  com- 
prehended in  their  ancient  songs  ;  which  were 
either  hymns  to  their  gods,  or  elegies  in  praise 
of  their  heroes,  and  were  intended  to  perpetiiatQ 
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the  great  events  in  their  nation,  which  were 
carefully  interwoven  with  them.  This  species  \^ 
of  composition  was  not  committed  to  writing, 
but  delivered  by  oral  tradition.  The  care  they 
took  to  have  tlie  poems  taught  to  their  chil- 
dren, the  uninterrupted  custom  of  repeating 
them  upon  certain  occasions,  and  the  happy  i 
measure  of  the  verse,  served  to  preserve  them  ', 
for  a  long  time  uncorrupted.  Tliis  oral  chro-  • 
nicle  of  the  Germans  was  not  forgot  in  the  • 
eighth  century ;  and  it  probably  would  have 
remained  to  this  day,  had  not  learning,  which 
thinks  every  thing  that  is  not  committed  to 
writing  fabulous,  been  introduced.  It  was 
from  poetical  traditions  that  Garcillasso  com- 
posed his  accoimt  of  the  Yncas  of  Peru.  The 
Peruvians  had  lost  all  other  monuments  of  their 
historj',  and  it  was  from  ancient  poems,  which 
his  mother,  a  princess  of  the  blood  of  the 
Yncas,  taught  him  in  his  youth,  that  he  col- 
lected the  materials  of  his  history.  Tf  other 
nations  then,  that  had  been  often  overrun  by 
enemies,  and  had  sent  abroad  and  received  colo- 
nies, could  for  many  ages  preserve,  by  oral  tra- 
dition, their  laws  and  liistories  uncorrupted,  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  the  ancient  Scots,  a 
people  so  free  of  intei-mixtnre  with  foreigners^ 
and  so  strongly  attached  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  had  the  works  of  their  bards  handed 
down  with  great  purity. 

What  is  advanced,  in  this  short  Dissertation, 
it  must  be  confessed,  is  mere  conjecture.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  records,  is  settled  a  gloom, 
which  no  ingenuity  can  penetrate.  The  man- 
ners described,  in  these  poems,  suit  the  ancient 
Celtic  times,  and  no  other  period  that  is  kno^^^l 
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in  history.  We  must,  therefore,  place  the 
heroes  far  back  in  antiquity ;  and  it  matters 
little,  who  were  their  contemporaries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  If  we  have  placed  Fingal 
in  his  proper  period,  we  do  honour  to  the  man- 
ners of  barbai'ous  times.  He  exercised  every 
manly  virtue  in  Caledonia,  while  Heliogabalus 
disgraced  human  nature  at  Rome. 


DISSERTATION 
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THE  POEMS  OF  OSSIAN. 


The  history  of  those  nations,  who  originally 
possessed  the  north  of  Europe,  is  less  known 
than  their  manners.  Destitute  of  the  use  of 
letters,  they  themselves  had  not  the  means  of 
transmitting  their  great  actions  to  remote  pos- 
terity. Foreign  writers  saw  them  only  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  described  them  as  they  found  them. 
The  vanity  of  the  Romans  induced  them  to  , 
consider  the  nations  beyond  the  pale  of  their 
empire  as  barbarians  ;  and  consequently  their 
history  unworthy  of  being  investigated.  Their 
manners  and  singular  character  were  matters 
of  curiosity,  as  they  committed  them  to  record. 
Some  men,  otherwise  of  great  merit,  among 
ourselves,  give  into  confined  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject. Having  early  imbibed  their  idea  of  ex- 
alted manners  from  tlie  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  they  scarcely  ever  afterwards  have  the 
fortitude  to  allow  any  dignity  of  character  to 
any  nation  destitute  of  the  use  of  letters. 

Without  derogating  from  the  fame  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  we  may  consider  antiquity  beyond 
the  pale  of  their  empire  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion. The  nobler  passions  of  the  mind  never 
shoot  forth  more  free  and  unrestrained  than  in 
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the  times  we  call  barbarous.  Tliat  irregular 
manner  of  life,  and  those  manly  pursuits,  from 
which  barbarity  takes  its  name,  are  highly  fa- 
Tourable  to  a  strength  of  mind  unknown  in  po- 
lished times.  In  advanced  society,  the  charac- 
ters of  men  are  more  uniform  and  disguised. 
The  human  passions  lie  in  some  degree  con- 
cealed behind  forms,  and  artificial  manners ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  soul,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exerting  them,  lose  their  vigour.  The 
times  of  regular  government,  and  polished  man- 
ners, ai-e  therefore  to  be  wished  for  by  the  feeble 
and  weak  in  mind.  An  unsettled  state,  and 
those  convulsions  which  attend  it,  is  the  proper 
field  for  an  exalted  character,  and  the  exertion 
of  great  parts.  Merit  there  rises  always  supe- 
rior ;  no  fortuitous  event  can  raise  the  timid 
and  mean  into  power.  To  those  who  look  upon 
antiquity  in  this  light,  it  is  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect ;  and  they  alone  can  have  real  pleasure  in 
tracing  nations  to  their  source. 

The  estabhshment  of  the  Celtic  states,  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  wTitten 
annals.  Tlie  traditions  and  songs  to  which  they 
trusted  their  history,  were  lost,  or  altogether 
corrupted  in  their  revolutions  and  migrations, 
which  were  so  frequent  and  universal,  that  no 
kingdom  in  Europe  is  now  possessed  by  its  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  Societies  were  formed,  and 
kingdoms  erected,  from  a  mixture  of  nations, 
who,  in  process  of  time,  lost  all  knowledge  of 
their  own  origin.  If  tradition  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  it  is  only  among  a  people,  from 
all  time,  free  from  intermixture  with  foreigners. 
We  are  to  look  for  these  among  the  mountains 
and  inaccessible  parts  of  a  country :  places,  on 
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account  of  their  barrenness,  uninviting  to  an 
enemy,  or  whose  natural  strength  enabled  the 
natives  to  repel  invasions.  Such  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  of  Scotland.  We  ac- 
cordingly find,  that  they  diflfer  materially  from 
those  who  possess  the  low  and  more  fertile 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Their  language  is  pure 
and  original,  and  their  manners  are  those  of  an 
ancient  and  unmixed  race  of  men.  Conscious 
of  their  own  antiquity,  they  long  despised  others 
as  a  new  and  mixed  people.  As  they  lived  in 
a  country  only  fit  for  pasture,  they  were  free 
from  that  toil  and  business,  which  engross  the 
attention  of  a  commercial  people.  Their  amuse- 
ment consisted  in  hearing  or  repeating  their 
songs  and  traditions,  and  these  entirely  turned 
on  the  antiquity  of  their  nation,  and  the  exploits 
of  their  forefathers.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  there  are  more  remains  of  antiquity  among 
them,  than  among  any  other  people  in  Europe. 
Traditions,  however,  concerning  remote  periods, 
are  only  to  be  regarded  in  so  far  as  they  coincide 
with  contemporary  writers  of  undoubted  cre- 
dit and  veracity. 

No  writers  began  their  accounts  from  a  more 
early  period,  than  the  historians  of  the  Scots 
nation.  Without  records  or  even  tradition  itself, 
they  give  a  long  list  of  ancient  kings,  and  a  de- 
tail of  their  transactions,  with  a  scrupulous  ex- 
actness. One  might  naturally  suppose,  that, 
when  they  had  no  authentic  annals,  they  should, 
at  least,  have  recourse  to  tlie  traditions  of 
their  countrj',  and  have  reduced  them  into  a 
regular  system  of  history.  Of  both  they  seem 
to  have  been  equally  destitute.  Born  in  the 
low  country,  and  strangers  to  the  ancient  Ian- 
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guage  of  their  nation,  they  contented  themselves 
with  copying  from  one  another,  and  retailing 
the  same  fictions  in  a  new  colour  and  dress. 

John  Fordun  was  the  first  who  collected 
those  fragments  of  the  Scots  history,  which  had 
escaped  the  brutal  policy  of  Edward  I.  and  re- 
duced Uiem  into  order.  His  accounts,  in  so  far 
as  they  concerned  recent  transactions,  deserved 
credit ;  beyond  a  certain  period,  they  were  fa- 
bulous and  unsatisfactoiy.  Some  time  before 
Fordun  v^Tote,  the  king  of  England,  in  a  letter 
to  the  pope,  had  run  up  the  antiquity  of  hLs  na- 
tion to  a  very  remote  a?ra.  Fordun,  possessed 
of  all  the  national  prejudice  of  the  age,  was  un- 
willing that  his  country  should  yield,  in  point  of 
antiquity,',  to  a  people  then  its  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. Destitute  of  annals  in  Scotland,  he  had 
recourse  to  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the 
vulgar  errors  of  the  times,  was  reckoned  the 
first  habitation  of  the  Scots.  He  found,  there, 
that  the  Irish  bards  had  carried  their  pretensions 
to  antiquity  as  liigh,  if  not  beyond  any  nation 
in  Europe.  It  was  from  them  he  took  those 
improbable  fictions,  which  form  the  first  part 
of  his  history. 

The  Avriters  that  succeeded  Fordun  implicitly 
followed  his  system,  though  they  sometimes 
varied  from  him  in  their  relations  of  particular 
transactions  and  the  order  of  succession  of  their 
kings.  As  they  had  no  new  lights,  and  were, 
equally  \\'ith  him,  unacquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  country,  their  histories  con- 
tain little  information  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Scots.  Even  Buchanan  himself,  except 
the  elegance  and  vigour  of  bis  stjde,  has  very 
little  to  recommend  him.  Blinded  with  politi- 
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cal  prejuilices,  he  seemed  more  anxious  to  turn 
the  fictions  of  his  predecessors  to  his  own  pur- 
ptKes,  than  to  detect  their  misrepresentations, 
or  investigate  truth  amidst  the  darkness  \\  hich 
tho_y  had  thrown  round  it.  It  therefore  ap- 
pecKTs,  that  httle  can  be  collected  from  their 
own  historians,  concerning  the  first  migration 
of  the  Scots  into  Britain. 

That  this  island  was  peopled  from  Gaul,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt.  Whether  colonies  came  af- 
tetw  ards  from  the  north  of  Europe,  is  a  matter 
of  mere  speculation.  When  South  Britain 
yielded  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  the  un- 
conqiiered  nations  to  the  north  of  the  provmce 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Caledonians. 
From  their  very  name,  it  appears,  that  they 
were  of  those  Gauls  who  possessed  themselves  ' 
originally  of  Britain.  It  is  compounded  of  two 
Celtic  words,  Cuel  signifying  Celts  or  Gauls, 
and  Dun  or  Don,  a  hill ;  so  that  Cael-don,  or 
Caledonians,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  the  "  Celts 
of  tlae  liiU  country."  The  Highlanders,  to  this 
day,  call  themselves  Cael,  their  language  Gaelic 
or  Gaelic,  and  their  counti-y  Caeldoch,  which 
the  Romans  softened  into  Caledonia.  This,  of 
itself,  is  sufficient  to  demonstrate,  that  they  are 
the  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Caledo- 
nians, and  not  a  pretended  colony  of  Scots,  who 
settled  first  in  the  north  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century. 

From  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  Gael,  \ 
which  signifies  "  strangers,'"  as  well  as  Gauls,  , 
or  Celts,  some  have  imagined,  that  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Caledonians  were  of  a  diiferent  race 
from  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  and  tliat  tliey  re- 
ceived their  name  upon  that  account,     lliis 
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opinion,  say  they,  is  supported  by  Tacitus,  who 
from  several  circumstances  concludes,  that  the 
Caledonians  were  of  Gennan  extraction.  A  dis- 
cussion of  a  point  so  intricate,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  could  neither  be  satisfactory  nor  important. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  third,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  fourth  centur)%  we  meet  with  the 
Scots  in  the  north.  Porphyrius  makes  the  first 
mention  of  them  about  that  time.  As  the  Scots 
were  not  heard  of  before  that  period,  most  A\Ti- 
ters  supposed  them  to  have  been  a  colony  newly 
come  to  Britain,  and  that  the  Picts  were  the 
only  genuine  descendants  of  the  ancient  Cale- 
donians. This  mistake  is  easily  removed.  The 
Caledonians,  in  process  of  time,  became  natu- 
rally divided  into  t«o  distinct  nations,  as  pos- 
sessing parts  of  the  country  entirely  different  in 
their  nature  and  soil.  The  western  coast  of 
Scotland  is  hilly  and  barren  ;  towards  the  east, 
the  country  is  plain,  and  fit  for  tillage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains,  a  roving  and  un- 
controlled race  of  men,  lived  by  feeding  of  cattle 
and  what  they  killed  in  hunting.  Tlieir  em- 
ployment did  not  fix  them  to  one  place.  They 
removed  from  one  heath  to  another,  as  suited 
best  with  their  convenience  or  inclination. 
They  were  not,  therefore,  improperly  called, 
by  their  neighbours,  Scuite,  or  the  wandering 
nation ;  which  is  evidently  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  name  of  Scoti. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Caledonians,  who 
possessed  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  as  this  divi- 
sion of  the  countiy  was  plain  and  fertile,  applied 
themselves  to  agriculture,  and  raising  of  corn. 
It  was  from  this,  that  the  Gaelic  name  of  the 
Picts  proceeded  ;   for  they  are  called  in  that 
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language,  Cruithnich,  i.  e.  the  wheat  or  corn 
eaters.  As  the  Picts  lived  in  a  country  so 
different  in  its  nature  from  that  possessed  by 
the  Scots,  so  their  national  character  suffered 
a  material  change.  Unobstructed  by  moun- 
tains or  lakes,  their  communication  with  one 
another  was  free  and  frequent.  Society,  there- 
fore, became  sooner  established  among  them 
than  among  the  Scots,  and,  consequently,  they 
were  much  sooner  governed  by  civil  magistrates 
and  laws.  Tliis,  at  last,  produced  so  great  a 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  two  nations, 
that  they  began  to  forget  their  common  origin, 
and  almost  continual  quarrels  and  animosities 
subsisted  between  them.  These  animosities, 
after  some  ages,  ended  in  the  subversion  of  the 
Pictish  kingdom,  but  not  in  the  total  extii-pa- 
tion  of  the  nation,  according  to  most  of  the 
Scots  MTiters,  who  seemed  to  think  it  more  for 
the  honour  of  their  countrymen  to  annihilate, 
than  reduce  a  rival  people  under  their  obe- 
dience. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  very 
name  of  the  Picts  was  lost,  and  those  that  re- 
mained were  so  completely  incorporated  with 
their  conquerors,  that  they  soon  lost  all  memory 
of  their  own  origin. 

The  end  of  the  Pictish  government  is  placed 
so  near  tliat  period  to  which  autlicntic  annals 
reach,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder,  that  we  have 
no  monuments  of  their  language  or  history  re- 
maining. This  favours  the  system  I  have  laid 
down.  Had  they  originally  been  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Scots,  their  language  of  course 
would  be  different.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
The  names  of  jjlaces  in  the  Pictish  dominions, 
and  the  very  names  of  their  kings,   which  are 
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handed  down  to  us,  are  of  Gaelic  original, 
which  is  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  two  na- 
tions were,  of  old,  one  and  the  same,  and  only 
divided  into  two  governments,  by  the  eft'ect 
which  their  situation  had  upon  the  genius  of 
the  people. 

The  name  of  Fids  is  said  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Romans  to  the  Caledonians  who  possess- 
ed the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  from  their  paint- 
ing their  bodies.  The  story  is  silly,  and  tlie  ar- 
gimient  absurd.  But  let  us  revere  antiquity  in 
her  verj^  follies.  This  circumstance  made  some 
imagine,  that  the  Picts  were  of  British  extract, 
and  a  different  race  of  men  from  the  Scots. 
That  more  of  the  Britons,  who  fled  northward 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Romans,  settled  in  the 
low  country  of  Scotland,  than  among  the  Scots 
of  the  mountains,  may  be  easily  imagined,  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  country.  It  was  they 
who  introduced  painting  among  the  Picts. 
From  this  circumstance,  affirm  some  antiqua- 
ries, proceeded  the  name  of  the  latter,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  Scots,  who  never  had  that 
art  among  them,  and  from  the  Britons,  who 
discontinued  it  after  the  Roman  conquest. 

The  Caledonians,  most  certainly,  acquired  a 
considerable  knowledge  in  navigation,  by  their 
living  on  a  coast  intersected  with  many  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  in  islands,  divided,  one  from 
another,  by  wide  and  dangerous  filths.  It  is, 
therefore,  highly  probable,  that  they  very  early 
found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  which 
is  within  sight  of  their  own  countr)\  That 
Ireland  was  first  peopled  from  Britain,  is,  at 
length,  a  matter  that  admits  of  no  doubt.  The 
vicinity  of  the  two  islands ;  the  exact  corres- 
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pondcnce  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  both, 
in  point  of  manners  and  language,  are  suffi- 
cient proofs,  even  if  we  had  not  the  testimony 
of  authors  of  undoubted  veracity  to  conlirm  it. 
The  abettors  of  the  most  romantic  systems  of 
Irish  antiquities  allow  it ;  but  they  place  the  co- 
lony from  Britain  in  an  improbable  and  remote 
sera.  I  shall  easily  admit  that  the  colony  of 
the  Firbolg,  confessedly  the  Belga;  of  Britain, 
settled  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  before  the  Cael, 
or  Caledonians,  discovered  the  north  ;  but  it  is 
not  at  all  likely,  that  the  migration  of  the 
Firbolg  to  Ireland  happened  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  sera. 

The  poem  of  Temora  tlirows  considerable 
light  on  this  subject.  The  accounts  given  in 
it  agree  so  well  with  what  the  ancients  have 
delivered  concerning  the  first  population  and 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  that  every  unbiassed  per- 
son will  confess  them  more  probable  than  the 
legends  handed  down,  by  tradition,  in  that  coun- 
try. It  appears,  that,  in  the  days  of  Trathal, 
grandfather  to  Fingal,  Ireland  was  possessed  by 
two  nations ;  the  Firbolg  or  Belgae  of  Britain, 
■who  inhabited  the  south,  and  the  Cael,  who 
passed  over  from  Caledonia  and  the  Hebrides 
to  Ulster.  The  two  nations,  as  is  usual  among 
an  unpolished  and  lately  settled  people,  were 
divided  into  small  dynasties,  subject  to  petty 
kings,  or  chiefs,  independent  of  one  another.  In 
this  situation,  it  is  probable,  they  continued  long, 
without  any  material  revolution  in  the  state  of 
the  island,  until  Crothar,  lord  of  Atha,  a  coun- 
try in  Connaught,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the 
Firbolg,  carried  away  Conlama,  the  daughter  of 
Cathmin,  a  chief  of  the  Cael,  who  possessed 
Ulster. 
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Conlama  had  been  betrothed  some  time  be- 
fore to  Turloch,  a  chief  of  their  own  nation. 
Turloch  resented  the  affront  offered  him  by  Cro- 
thar,  made  an  irruption  into  Connaught,  and 
killed  Cormul,  the  brother  of  Crothar,  who  came 
to  oppose  his  progress.  Crothar  himself  then 
took  up  anns,  and  either  killed  or  expelled  Tur- 
loch. The  war,  upon  this,  became  general 
between  the  two  nations;  and  the  Gael  were 
reduced  to  the  last  extremit)\  In  this  situation, 
they  applied  for  aid  to  Trathal  king  of  Morven, 
who  sent  his  brother  Conar,  already  famous  for 
his  great  exploits,  to  their  relief.  Conar,  upon 
his  arrival  in  Ulster,  was  chosen  king,  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Caledonian  tribes, 
who  possessed  that  countrj'.  The  war  was  re- 
newed with  vigour  and  success ;  but  the  Firbolg 
appear  to  have  been  rather  repelled  than  sub- 
dued. In  succeeding  reigns,  we  learn,  from 
episodes  in  the  same  poem,  that  the  chiefs  of 
Atha  made  several  efforts  to  become  monarchs 
of  Ireland,  and  to  expel  the  race  of  Conar. 

To  Conar  succeeded  his  son  Cormac,  who 
appears  to  have  reigned  long.  In  his  latter 
days  he  seems  to  have  been  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  by  an  insurrection  of  the  Firbolg, 
who  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  chiefs  of 
Atha  to  the  Irish  throne.  Fingal,  who  was 
then  very  young,  came  to  the  aid  of  Cormac, 
totally  defeated  Colc-uUa,  cliief  of  Atha,  and  re- 
established Cormac  in  the  sole  possession  of  all 
Ireland.  It  was  then  he  fell  in  love  with,  and 
took  to  wife,  Roscrana,  the  daughter  of  Cor- 
mac, who  was  the  mother  of  Ossian. 

Cormac  was  succeeded  in  the  Irisli  throne  by 
his  son  Cairbre  j  Cairbre  by  Artho,  his  son,  who 
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was  the  father  of  that  Cormac  in  whose  mino- 
rity the  invasion  of  Swaran  happened,  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The  family 
of  Atha,  who  had  not  reUnquished  their  pre- 
tensions to  the  Irish  throne,  rebelled  in  the 
minority  of  Cormac,  defeated  his  adherents,  and 
murdered  him  in  the  palace  ofiTemora.  Cair- 
bai-,  lord  of  Atha,  upon  this  mounted  the  throne. 
His  usurpation  soon  ended  with  his  life ;  for 
Fingal  made  an  expedition  into  Ireland,  and 
restored,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  family  of  Conar  to  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  This  war  is  the  subject  of  Temora ; 
the  events,  though  certainly  heightened  and  em- 
bellished by  poetry,  seem,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  their  foundation  in  tiiie  history. 

Temora  contains  not  only  the  history  of  the 
first  migration  of  the  Caledonians  into  Ireland ; 
it  also  preserves  some  important  facts,  concern- 
ing the  first  settlement  of  the  Fu-bolg,  or  Belgae 
of  Britain,  in  that  kingdom,  under  their  leader 
Larthon,  who  was  ancestor  to  Cairbar  and  Cath- 
mor,  who  successively  mounted  the  Irish  throne, 
after  the  death  of  Cormac  the  son  of  Aitho.  I 
forbear  to  transcribe  the  passage,  on  account  of 
its  length.  It  is  tlie  song  of  Fonar,  the  bard ; 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  seventh  book  of 
Temora.  As  the  generations  from  Larthon  to 
Cathmor,  to  whom  the  episode  is  addressed,  are 
iaot  marked,  as  are  those  of  the  family  of  Conar, 
the  first  king  of  Ireland,  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Fir- 
bolg.  It  is,  however,  probable,  it  was  some 
time  before  the  Ca'el,  or  Caledonians,  settled  in 
Ulster.  One  important  fact  may  be  gatliered 
from  tliis  history,  that  the  Irish  had  no  king  be- 
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fore  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century.  Fingal 
lived,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  third  century ;  so 
Conar,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Irish,  who  was 
his  grand-uncle,  cannot  be  placed  farther  back 
than  the  close  of  the  first.  To  establish  this 
fact,  is  to  lay  at  once  aside  the  pretended  anr- 
tiquities  of  the  Scots  and  Irish,  and  to  get  quit 
of  the  long  list  of  kings  which  the  latter  give 
us  for  a  millennium  before. 

Of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  it  is  certain,  no- 
thing can  be  depended  upon  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century.  The  true  history  of  Ireland  be- 
gins somewhat  later  than  that  period.  Sir 
James  Ware,  who  was  indefatigable  in  his  re- 
searches after  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  re- 
jects, as  mere  fiction  and  idle  romance,  all  that 
is  related  of  the  ancient  Irish,  before  the  time 
of  St  Patrick,  and  the  reign  of  Leogaire.  It 
is  from  this  consideration,  that  he  begins  his 
historj'  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  re*- 
marking,  tlxat  all  that  is  delivered  down  con- 
cerning the  times  of  paganism,  were  tales  of 
late  invention,  strangely  mixed  with  anachrc- 
nisms  and  inconsistencies.  Such  being  the 
opinion  of  Ware,  who  had  collected  with  un- 
common industry  and  zeal,  all  the  real  and 
pretendedly  ancient  manuscripts,  concerning 
the  history  of  his  countiy,  we  may,  on  his  au- 
thority, reject  the  improbable  and  self-condemn- 
ed tales  of  Keating  and  O' Flaherty.  Credu- 
lous and  puerile  to  the  last  degree,  they  have 
disgraced  the  antiquities  they  meant  to  esta- 
blish. It  is  to  be  wished  that  some  able  Irish- 
man, who  understands  the  language  and  re- 
cords of  his  countr)',  may  redeem,  ere  it  is  too 
B5 
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late,  the  genuine  antiquities  of  Ireland,  from 
the  hands  of  these  idle  fabulists. 

By  comparing  the  history  in  these  poems 
with  the  legends  of  the  Scots  and  Irish  writers, 
and  by  afterwards  examining  both  by  the  text 
of  the  Roman  authors,  it  is  easy  to  discover 
which  is  the  most  probable.  Probabihty  is  all 
that  can  be  estabhshed  on  the  authority  of  tra- 
dition, ever  dubious  and  uncertain.  But  when 
it  favours  the  hypothesis  laid  down  by  contem- 
porary writei-s  of  undoubted  veracity',  and,  as 
it  were,  finishes  the  figure  of  which  they  only 
drew  the  outlines,  it  ought,  in  the  judgment  of 
sober  reason,  to  be  preferred  to  accounts  framed 
in  dark  and  distant  periods,  with  little  judg- 
ment, and  upon  no  authority. 

Concerning  the  period  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury which  intervenes  between  Fingal  and  the 
reign  of  Fergus,  the  son  of  Ere  or  Arcatli,  tra- 
dition is  dark  and  contradictory.  Some  trace 
up  the  family  of  Fergus  to  a  son  of  Fingal  of 
that  name,  who  makes  a  considerable  figure 
in  Ossian's  poems.  The  three  elder  sons  of 
Fingal,  Ossian,  Fillan,  and  Ryno,  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  succession,  of  course,  devolved 
upon  Fergus,  the  fourth  son,  and  his  posterity. 
ITiis  Fergus,  say  some  ti-aditions,  was  the  father 
of  Congal,  whose  son  was  Arcath,  the  father 
of  Fergus,  properly  called  the  first  king  of 
Scots,  as  it  was  in  his  time  the  Cael,  who  pos- 
sessed the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  began  to 
be  distinguished,  by  foreigners,  by  the  name 
of  Scots.  From  tlienceforward  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  as  distinct  nations,  became  objects  of 
attention  to  the  historians  of  other  countries. 
The  internal  state  of  the  two  Caledonian  king- 
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doms  has  always  continued,  and  ever  must  re- 
main, in  obscurity  and  fable. 

It  is  in  this  epoch  we  must  fix  the  beginning 
of  the  decay  of  that  species  of  heroism  which 
subsisted  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  There  are 
three  stages  in  human  society.  The  first  is 
the  result  of  consanguinity,  and  the  natural  af- 
fection of  the  members  of  a  family  to  one  ano- 
ther. The  second  begins  when  property  is 
established,  and  men  enter  into  associations 
for  mutual  defence,  against  the  invasions  and 
injustice  of  neighbours.  Mankind  submit,  in 
the  third,  to  certain  laws  and  subordinations  of 
government,  to  which  they  trust  the  safetj'  of 
their  persons  and  property.  As  the  first  is  form- 
ed on  nature,  so,  of  course,  it  is  the  most  dis- 
interested and  noble.  Men,  in  the  last,  have 
leisure  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  to  restore  it, 
vrith  reflection,  to  a  primeval  dignity  of  senti- 
ment. The  middle  state  is  the  region  of  com- 
plete barbarism  and  ignorance.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  the  Scots  and  Picts 
were  advanced  into  the  second  stage,  and,  con- 
sequently, into  those  circumscribed  sentiments 
which  always  distinguish  barbarity.  The  events 
wliich  soon  after  happened  did  not  at  all  con- 
tribute to  enlarge  their  ideas,  or  mend  their 
national  character. 

About  the  year  426,  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  domestic  commotions,  entirely  forsook  Bri- 
tain, finding  it  impossible  to  defend  so  distant 
a  frontier.  The  Picts  and  Scots,  seizing  this 
favourable  opportunity,  made  incursions  into 
the  deserted  province.  The  Britons,  enervated 
by  the  slavery  of  several  centuries,  and  those 
\ices  which  are  inseparable  from  an  advanced 
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state  of  civility,  were  not  able  to  withstand  the 
impetuous,  though  irregular,  attacks  of  a  bar- 
barous enemy.  In  the  utmost  distress,  they 
applied  to  their  old  masters,  the  Romans,  and 
(after  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  empire  could 
not  spare  aid)  to  the  Saxons,  a  nation  equally 
barbarous  and  brave  with  the  enemies  of  whom 
they  were  so  much  afraid.  Though  the  bravery 
of  the  Saxons  repelled  the  Caledonian  nations 
for  a  time,  yet  the  latter  found  means  to  extend 
themselves  considerably  towards  the  south.  It 
is  in  this  period  we  must  place  the  origin  of  the 
arts  of  civil  life  among  the  Scots.  The  seat  of 
government  was  removed  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plain  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  the 
south,  to  be  near  the  common  enemy,  in  case  of 
sudden  incursions.  Instead  of  roving  through 
unfrequented  wilds,  in  search  of  subsistence, 
by  means  of  hunting,  men  applied  to  agricul- 
ture, and  raising  of  corn.  This  manner  of  life 
was  the  first  means  of  changing  the  national 
character.  The  next  thing  which  contributed 
to  it,  was  their  mixture  with  strangers. 

In  the  countries  which  the  Scots  had  con- 
quered from,  the  Britons,  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  the  old  inhabitants  remained.  These 
incorporating  with  the  conquerors,  taught  them 
agriculture  and  other  arts,  which  they  them- 
selves had  received  from  the  Romans.  The 
Scots,  however,  in  ninnber  as  well  as  power, 
being  the  most  predominant,  retained  still  their 
language,  and  as  many  of  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  as  suited  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try tliey  possessed.  Even  the  union  of  the  two 
Caledonian  kingdoms  did  not  much  affect  the 
national  character.    Being  originally  descended 
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from  the  same  stock,  the  mamiers  of  the  Picts 
and  Scots  were  as  similar  as  the  different  na- 
tures of  the  countries  they  possessed  permitted. 

What  brought  about  a  total  change  in  the 
genius  of  the  Scots  nation,  was  their  wars  and 
other  transactions  with  the  Saxons.  Several 
counties  in  the  south  of  Scotland  were  alter- 
nately possessed  by  the  two  nations.  They  were- 
ceded,  in  the  ninth  age,  to  the  Scots,  and  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants  re- 
mained in  possession  of  their  lands.  During 
the  several  conquests  and  revolutions  in  Eng- 
land, many  fled  for  refuge  into  Scotland,  to  avoid 
the  oppression  of  foreigners,  or  the  tyranny  of 
domestic  usurpers ;  insomuch,  that  the  Saxon 
race  formed  perhaps  near  one-half  of  the  Scot- 
tish kingdom.  The  Saxon  manners  and  lan- 
guage daily  gained  ground  on  the  tongue  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  till,  at  last, 
the  latter  were  entirely  restricted  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains,  who  were  still  unmixed 
with  strangers. 

It  was  after  the  accession  of  territorj-  which 
the  Scots  received,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Ro- 
mans from  Britain,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Highlands  were  divided  into  clans.  The  king, 
when  he  kept  his  court  in  the  mountains,  was 
considered,  by  the  whole  nation,  as  the  cliief  of 
their  blood.  Their  small  number,  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  their  prince,  prevented  those 
divisions,  which  afterwards  spnmg  forth  into 
so  many  separate  tribes.  WTien  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  the  south,  those  who 
remained  in  the  Highlands  were,  of  course, 
neglected.     They  naturally  fonned  themselves 
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into  small  societies,  independent  of  one  another. 
Eadi  society  had  its  own  regulus,  who  either 
was,  or,  in  tlie  succession  of  a  few  generations, 
was  regarded  as  chief  of  their  blood.  The  na- 
ture of  the  countiy  favoured  an  institution  of 
this  sort.  A  few  valleys,  divided  from  one  ano- 
ther by  extensive  heaths,  and  impassable  moun- 
tains, form  the  face  of  the  Highlands.  In  these 
valleys  the  chiefs  fixed  their  residence.  Round 
them,  and  almost  within  sight  of  theii*  dwellings, 
were  the  habitations  of  their  relations  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  seats  of  the  Highland  chiefs  were  nei- 
ther disagreeable  nor  inconvenient.  Surround- 
ed with  mountains  and  hanging  woods,  they 
were  covered  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Near  them  generally  ran  a  pretty 
large  river,  which,  discharging  itself  not  far  off, 
into  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or  extensive  lake,  swarm- 
ed with  variety'  of  fish.  The  woods  were  stocked 
with  wild  fowl ;  and  the  heaths  and  mountains 
behind  them  were  the  natural  seat  of  the  red 
deer  and  roe.  If  we  make  allowance  for  the 
backward  state  of  agriculture,  the  valleys  were 
not  unfertile  ;  affording,  if  not  all  the  conve- 
niences, at  least  the  necessaries  of  life.  Here 
the  chief  lived,  the  supreme  judge  and  lawgiver 
of  his  own  people  ;  but  his  sway  was  neither 
severe  nor  unjust.  As  the  populace  regarded 
him  as  the  chief  of  their  blood,  so  he,  in  return, 
considered  them  as  members  of  his  family.  His 
commands,  therefore,  though  absolute  and  de- 
cisive, partook  more  of  the  authority  of  a  fatlier 
than  of  the  rigour  of  a  judge.  Though  the 
wliole  territory  of  the  tribe  was  considered  as 
the  property  of  the  chief,  yet  his  vassals  made 
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him  no  other  consideration  for  their  lands  than 
ser\'ices,  neither  burdensome  nor  frequent.  As 
he  seldom  went  from  home,  he  was  at  no  ex- 
pense. His  table  was  suppUed  by  his  own 
lierds,  and  what  his  numerous  attendants  kiUed 
in  hunting. 

In  tliis  rural  kind  of  magnificence,  the  High- 
land chiefs  lived  for  many  ages.  At  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  secured  by 
the  inaccessibleness  of  their  country,  they  were 
free  and  independent.  As  they  had  Uttle  com- 
munication ^^-ith  strangers,  the  customs  of  their 
ancestors  remained  among  them,  and  their  lan- 
guage retained  its  original  purity.  Naturally 
fond  of  military  fame,  and  remarkably  attached 
to  the  memoiy  of  their  ancestors,  they  delight- 
ed in  traditions  and  songs  concerning  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  nation,  and  especially  of  their 
own  particular  families.  A  succession  of  bards 
was  retained  in  every  clan,  to  hand  down  the 
memorable  actions  of  their  forefathers.  As 
Fingal  and  his  chiefs  were  the  most  renowned 
names  in  tradition,  the  bards  took  care  to  place 
them  in  the  genealogy  of  every  great  family. 
Tliey  became  famous  among  the  people,  and  an 
object  of  fiction  and  poetry  to  the  bards. 

The  bards  erected  their  immediate  patrons 
into  heroes,  and  celebrated  them  in  their  songs. 
As  the  circle  of  their  knowledge  was  narrow, 
their  ideas  were  confined  in  proportion.  A  few 
happy  expressions,  and  the  manners  they  repre- 
sent, may  please  those  who  understand  the  lan- 
guage ;  their  obscurity  and  inaccuracy  would 
disgust  in  a  translation.  It  was  chiefly  for  this 
reason,  that  I  have  rejected  wholly  the  works  of 
the  bards  in  my  publications.     Ossian  acted  in 
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a  more  extensive  sphere,  and  his  ideas  ought  to 
be  more  noble  and  univei-sal  ;  neither  gives  he, 
I  presume,  so  many  of  those  peculiarities,  which 
are  only  understood  in  a  certain  period  or 
country.  The  other  bards  have  their  beauties, 
but  not  in  this  species  of  composition.  Their 
rhymes,  only  calculated  to  kindle  a  martial  spirit 
among  the  vulgar,  afford  very  little  pleasure  to 
genuine  taste.  This  observation  only  regards 
their  poems  of  the  heroic  kind  ;  in  every  in- 
ferior species  of  poetry  they  are  more  success- 
ful. They  express  the  tender  melancholy  of 
desponding  love,  with  simplicity  and  nature. 
So  well  adapted  are  the  sounds  of  the  words  to 
the  sentiments,  that,  even  without  any  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  they  pierce  and  dissolve 
the  heart.  Successful  love  is  expressed  with 
peculiar  tenderness  and  elegance.  In  all  their 
compositions,  except  the  heroic,  which  was  sole- 
ly calculated  to  animate  the  vulgar,  they  give  us 
the  genuine  language  of  the  heart,  without  any 
of  those  affected  ornaments  of  phraseology, 
which,  though  intended  to  beautify  sentiments, 
divest  them  of  their  natural  force.  Tlie  ideas, 
it  is  confessed,  are  too  local  to  be  admired  in 
another  language ;  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  manners  they  represent,  and  the  scenes 
they  describe,  they  must  afford  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 

It  was  the  locality  of  their  description  and 
sentiment,  that,  probably,  has  kejit  them  hither- 
to in  the  obscurity  of  an  almost  lost  language. 
The  ideas  of  an  unpolished  period  are  so  con- 
trary to  the  present  advanced  state  of  society, 
that  more  than  a  comnnon  mediocrity  of  taste 
is   required,   to  relish  them  as   they  deserve. 
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Those  who  alone  are  capable  of  transferring 
ancient  poetry  into  a  modern  language,  might 
be  better  employed  in  giving  originals  of  their 
own,  were  it  not  for  that  «Tetched  envy  and 
meanness  which  affects  to  despise  contemporary 
genius.  My  first  publication  was  merely  acci- 
dental. Had  I  then  met  with  less  approbation, 
my  after-pursuits  would  have  been  more  pro- 
fitable ;  at  least  I  might  have  continued  to  be 
stupid,  without  being  branded  with  dulness. 

These  poems  may  furnish  light  to  antiqua- 
ries, as  well  as  some  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
poetiy.  The  first  population  of  Ireland,  its 
first  kings,  and  several  circumstances,  which  re- 
gard its  connection  of  old  Avith  the  south  and 
north  of  Britain,  are  presented  in  several  epi- 
sodes. The  subject  and  catastrophe  of  the 
poem  are  founded  upon  facts,  which  regarded 
the  first  peopling  of  that  country,  and  the  con- 
tests between  the  two  British  nations  who  ori- 
ginally inhabited  that  island.  In  a  preceding 
part  of  this  Dissertation,  I  have  shown  how 
superior  the  probability  of  this  system  is  to  the 
undigested  fictions  of  the  Irish  bards,  and  the 
more  recent  and  regular  legends  of  both  Irish 
and  Scottish  historians.  I  mean  not  to  give 
oflfence  to  the  abettors  of  the  high  antiquities  of 
the  two  nations,  though  I  have  all  along  ex- 
pressed my  doubts  concerning  the  veracity  and 
abilities  of  those  who  deUver  down  their  ancient 
history.  For  my  own  part,  I  prefer  the  na- 
tional fame,  arising  from  a  few  certain  facts,  to 
the  legendary  and  uncertain  annals  of  ages  of 
remote  and  obscure  antiquity.  No  kingdom  now 
established  in  Europe  can  pretend  to  equal  an- 
tiquity with  that  of  the  Scots,  inconsiderable  as, 
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it  may  appear  in  other  respects,  even  according 
to  my  system,  so  that  it  is  altogether  needless 
to  fix  its  origin  a  fictitious  millennium  before. 

Since  the  first  publication  of  these  poems, 
many  insinuations  have  been  made,  and  doubts 
arisen,  concerning  their  authenticity,  ^^'hether 
these  suspicions  are  suggested  by  prejudice,  or 
are  only  the  effects  of  malice,  I  neither  know 
nor  care.  Those  who  have  doubted  my  veracity, 
have  paid  a  compliment  to  my  genius;  and 
were  even  the  allegation  true,  my  self-denial 
might  have  atoned  for  my  fault.  Without 
vanity  I  say  it,  I  think  I  could  write  tolerable 
poetry ;  and  I  assure  my  antagonists,  that  I 
should  not  translate  what  I  could  not  imitate. 

As  prejudice  is  the  effect  of  ignorance,  I  am 
not  surjirised  at  its  being  general.  An  age 
that  produces  few  marks  of  genius  ought  to  be 
sparing  of  admiration.  The  truth  is,  the  bulk  of 
mankind  have  ever  been  led  by  reputation  more 
than  taste,  in  articles  of  literature.  If  all  the 
Romans  who  admired  Virgil  understood  his 
beauties,  he  would  have  scarce  deserved  to 
have  come  down  to  us,  through  so  many  centu- 
ries. Unless  genius  were  in  fashion,  Homer 
himself  might  have  written  in  vain.  He  that 
wishes  to  come  with  %veight  on  the  superficial, 
must  skim  the  surface  in  their  own  shallow  way. 
Were  my  aim  to  gain  the  many,  I  would  write 
a  madrigal  sooner  than  an  heroic  poem.  La^ 
berius  himself  would  be  always  sure  of  more 
followers  than  Sophocles. 

Some  who  doubt  the  autlienticity  of  this 
work,  with  peculiar  acuteness  appropriate  them 
to  the  Irish  nation.  Though  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  bow  tliese  poems  can  belong  to  Ireland  » 
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and  to  me  at  once,  I  shall  examine  the  subject, 
without  further  animadversion  on  the  blunder. 
Of  all  the  nations  descended  from  the  an- 
cient CeltsB,  the  Scots  and  Irish  are  the  most 
similar  in  language,  customs,  and  manners. 
This  argues  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
them,  than  a  remote  descent  from  the  great 
Celtic  stock.  It  is  evident,  in  short,  that,  at 
some  period  or  other,  they  formed  one  society, 
were  subject  to  the  same  government,  and  were, 
in  all  respects,  one  and  the  same  people.  How 
they  became  divided,  wliich  the  colony,  or 
which  the  mother  nation,  I  have  in  another 
work  amply  discussed.  The  first  circumstance 
that  induced  me  to  disregard  the  vulgarly  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  Hibernian  extraction  of 
the  Scottish  nation,  was  my  observations  on 
their  ancient  language.  That  dialect  of  the 
Celtic  tongue,  spoken  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
is  much  more  pure,  more  agreeable  to  its 
mother  language,  and  more  abounding  with 
primitives,  than  that  now  spoken,  or  even  that 
which  has  been  ^\Titten  for  some  centuries  back, 
amongst  the  most  unmixed  part  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion. A  Scotchman,  tolerably  conversant  in  his 
own  language,  understands  an  Irish  composi- 
tion, from  that  derivative  analogy  which  it  has 
to  the  Gaelic  of  North  Britain.  An  Irishman, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  the  aid  of  study,  can 
never  understand  a  composition  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue.  This  affords  a  proof,  that  the  Scotch 
Gaelic  is  the  most  original,  and,  consequently, 
the  language  of  a  more  ancient  and  unmixed 
people.  The  Irish,  however  backward  they 
may  be  to  allow  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of 
thek  antiqmty,  seem  inadvertently  to  acknowr 
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ledge  it,  by  the  very  appellation  they  give  to  the 
dialect  they  speak.  TTiey  call  tlieir  own  lan- 
guage Gaelic  Eirinach,  i.  e.  Caledonian  Irish, 
when,  on  the  contrary,  they  call  tlie  dialect 
of  North  Britain  a  Caelic,  or  the  Caledonian 
tongue,  emphatically.  A  circumstance  of  this 
nature  tends  more  to  decide  which  is  the  most 
ancient  nation,  than  the  united  testimonies  of  a 
whole  legion  of  ignorant  bards  and  senachies, 
who,  perhaps,  never  dreamed  of  bringing  the 
Scots  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  till  some  one  of 
them,  more  learned  than  the  rest,  discovered, 
that  the  Romans  called  the  first  Iberia,  and  the 
latter  Hibernia.  On  such  a  slight  foundation, 
were  probably  built  the  romantic  fictions  con- 
cerning the  Milesians  of  Ireland. 

From  internal  proofs  it  sufficiently  appears, 
that  the  poems  published  under  the  name  of 
Ossian,  are  not  of  Irish  composition.  The  fa- 
vourite chimera,  that  Ireland  is  the  mother- 
country  of  the  Scots,  is  totally  subverted  and 
ruined.  The  fictions  concerning  the  antiquities 
or  that  country,  which  were  forming  for  ages, 
and  growing  as  they  came  down,  on  the  hands 
of  successive  senachies  and  fileas,  are  found, 
at  last,  to  be  tlie  spurious  brood  of  modem  and 
ignorant  ages.  To  those  who  know  how  tena- 
cious the  Irish  are  of  their  pretended  Iberian 
descent,  this  alone  is  proof  sufficient,  that  poems 
so  subversive  of  their  system  could  never  be 
produced  by  an  Hibernian  bard.  But  when  we 
look  to  the  language,  it  is  so  different  from  the 
Irish  dialect,  that  it  would  be  as  ridiculous  to 
think,  that  IMilton's  Paradise  Lost  could  be  wrote 
by  a  Scottish  peasant,  as  to  suppose  that  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  were  writ  in  Ireland. 
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The  pretensions  of  Ireland  to  Ossian  proceed 
from  another  quarter.  Tliere  are  handed  down, 
in  that  country,  traditional  poems,  concerning 
the  Fiona,  or  the  heroes  of  Fion  Mac  Comnal. 
Tliis  Fion,  say  the  Irish  annalists,  was  general 
of  the  militia  of  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of  Cor- 
mac,  in  the  third  century.  Where  Keating  and 
O' Flaherty  learned  that  Ireland  had  an  embo- 
died militia  so  early,  is  not  so  easy  for  me  to 
determine.  Their  information  certainly  did  not 
come  from  the  Irish  poems  concerning  Fion. 
I  have  just  now  in  my  hands  all  that  remain 
of  those  compositions ;  but,  unluckily  for  the 
antiquities  of  Ireland,  they  appear  to  be  the 
work  of  a  very  modem  period.  Every  stanza, 
nay  almost  every  line,  afford  striking  proofs  that 
they  cannot  be  three  centuries  old.  Their  allu- 
sions to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  fifteenth 
century  are  so  many,  that  it  is  matter  of  wonder 
to  me  how  any  one  could  dream  of  their  an- 
tiquity. They  are  entirely  writ  in  that  roman- 
tic taste  which  prevailed  two  ages  ago.  Giants, 
enchanted  castles,  dwarfs,  palfreys,  witches,  and 
magicians,  form  the  whole  circle  of  the  poet's 
invention.  The  celebrated  Fion  could  scarcely 
move  from  one  hillock  to  another,  without  en- 
countering a  giant,  or  being  entangled  in  the 
circles  of  a  magician.  Witches  on  broomsticks 
were  continually  hovering  round  him,  like 
crows  ;  and  he  had  freed  enchanted  virgins  in 
every  valley  in  Ireland.  In  short,  Fion,  great 
as  he  was,  passed  a  disagreeable  life.  Not  only 
had  he  to  engage  all  the  mischiefs  in  his  own 
countrj%  foreign  armies  invaded  him,  assisted 
by  magicians  and  witches,  and  headed  by  kings 
as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of  a  first-rate.     It  must 
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be  owned,  however,  thai,  Fion  was  not  inferior 
to  them  in  height. 

A  chos  air  Cromleach,  druim-ard, 
Chos  eile  air  Crom-meal  dubh, 
Thoga  Fion  le  lamh  mhoir 
An  d'uisge  o  Lubhair  na  fruth. 

With  one  foot  on  Cromleach  his  brow. 
The  other  on  Crommal  the  dark, 
Fion  took  up  with  his  large  hand 
The  water  from  Lubar  of  the  streams. 

Cromleach  and  Crommal  were  two  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  in  Ulster, 
and  the  river  Lubar  ran  through  the  interme- 
diate valley.  The  property  of  such  a  monster 
as  this  Fion,  I  should  never  have  disputed  with 
any  nation.  But  the  bard  himself,  in  the  poem 
from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken,  cedes 
him  to  Scotland. 

Fion  o  Albin,  siol  nan  laoich ! 
Fion  from  Albion,  race  of  heroes  ! 

Were  it  allowable  to  contradict  the  authority  of 
a  bard,  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  should  have 
given  as  my  opinion,  that  this  enormous  Fion 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Hibernian  giants,  of 
Ruanu.,  or  some  other  celebrated  name,  rather 
than  a  native  of  Caledonia,  whose  inhabitants, 
now  at  least,  are  not  remarkable  for  their  sta- 
ture. As  for  the  poetry,  I  leave  it  to  the  rea- 
der. 

If  Fion  was  so  remai-kable  for*  his  stature,  his 
heroes  had  also  other  extraordinary  properties. 
"  In  weight  all  the  sons  of  strangers"  yielded 
to  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal ;  and  for  hardness 
of  skull,  and,  perhaps,  for  thickness  too,  the 
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valiant  Oscar  stood  "  unrivalled  and  alone." 
Ossian  himself  had  many  singular  and  less  deli- 
cate qualifications  than  playing  on  the  harp  ; 
and  the  brave  CuthuUin  was  of  so  diminutive 
a  size,  as  to  be  taken  for  a  child  of  two  years 
of  age,  by  the  gigantic  Swaran.  To  illustrate 
this  subject,  I  shall  here  lay  before  the  reader 
the  history  of  some  of  the  Irish  poems,  concern- 
ing Fion  Mac  Comnal.  A  translation  of  these 
pieces,  if  well  executed,  might  afford  satisfac- 
tion, in  an  uncommon  way,  to  the  public.  But 
this  ought  to  be  the  work  of  a  native  of  Ireland. 
To  diaw  forth  from  obscurity  the  poems  of  my 
own  country,  has  wasted  all  the  time  I  had  al- 
lotted for  the  Muses ;  besides,  I  am  too  diffident 
of  my  own  abilities  to  undertake  such  a  work. 
A  gentleman  in  Dublin  accused  me  to  the  pub- 
lic of  committing  blunders  and  absurdities,  in 
translating  the  language  of  my  own  country, 
and  that  before  any  translation  of  mine  appear- 
ed. How  the  gentleman  came  to  see  my  blun- 
ders before  I  committed  them,  is  not  easy  to 
determine  ;  if  he  did  not  conclude,  that,  as  a 
Scotsman,  and,  of  course,  descended  of  the  Mile- 
sian race,  I  might  have  committed  some  of  those 
oversights,  wliich,  perhaps  very  unjustly,  are  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  them. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Irish  poems 
concerning  the  Fiona,  it  appears,  that  Fion 
Mac  Comnal  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Cormac, 
which  is  placed,  by  the  universal  consent  of  the 
senachies,  in  the  third  centiuy.  They  even  fix 
the  death  of  Fingal  in  the  year  286,  yet  his  son 
Ossian  is  made  contemporary  with  St  Patrick, 
v.ho  preached  the  gospel  iu  Ireland  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  age.       Ossian,   though   at 
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that  time  he  must  have  been  two  hundred  and  1 
fifty  years  of  age,  liad  a  daughter  young  enough  ! 
to  become  wife  to  the  saint.     On  account  of  this 
family  connection,  Patrick  of  the  Psalms,   for 
so  the  apostle  of  Ireland  is  emphatically  called  , 
in  the  poems,  took  great  delight  in  the  com-  j 
pany  of  Ossian,  and  in  hearing  the  great  ac-  \ 
tions  of  his  family.     The  saint  sometimes  threw 
off  the  austerity  of  his  profession,  drunk  freely, 
and  had  his  soul  properly  warmed  with  \\-ine,  to 
receive  with  becoming  enthusiasm  the  poems  of 
liis  father-in-law.      One  of  the  poems  begins 
with  this  piece  of  useful  information  : 

Lo  don  rabh  Padric  na  mhdr, 
Gun  Sailm  air  uidh,  ach  a  gol, 
Ghluais  e  thigh  Ossian  mhic  Fhion, 
O  san  leis  bu  bhinn  a  ghloir. 

The  title  of  this  poem  is  "  Teantach  mor 
na  Fiona."  It  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  same  stoiy  wth  the  Battle  of  Lora. 
The  circumstances  and  catastrophe  in  both  are 
much  the  same  ;  but  the  Irish  Ossian  discovers 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  by  an  unlucky  ana- 
clu-onism.  After  describing  the  total  rout  of 
Erragon,  l>e  very  gravely  concludes  witli  this 
remarkable  anecdote,  that  none  of  the  foe  es- 
caped, but  a  few,  who  were  permitted  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land.  This  circum- 
stance fixes  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the 
piece  some  centuries  after  the  famous  croisade ; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  the  poet  thought  the  time, 
of  the  croisade  so  ancient,  that  he  confounds  it  i 
with  the  age  of  Fingal.  Erragon,  in  the  course 
of  this  poem,  is  often  called, 
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Riogh  Lochlin  an  do  shloigh. 
King  of  Denmark  of  two  nations — 

which  alludes  to  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  a  circumstance  which 
happened  under  INIargaret  de  Waldemar,  in  the 
close  of  tlie  fourteenth  age.  Mt'dern,  however, 
as  this  pretended  Ossian  was,  it  is  certain,  he 
lived  before  the  Irish  had  dreamed  of  appropriat- 
ing Fion,  or  Fingal,  to  themselves.  He  con- 
cludes the  poem  with  this  reflection  : 

Na  fagha  se  comhthrom  nan  n'  arm, 
Erragon  Mac  Annir  nan  lann  glas 
'San  n'  Albin  ni  n'  abairtair  Triath 
Agus  ghlaoite  an  n'  Fhiona  as. 

''  Had  Erragon,  son  of  Annir  of  gleaming 
swords,  avoided  the  equal  contest  of  arms  (single 
combat),  no  cliief  should  have  afterwards  been 
numbered  in  Albion,  and  the  heroes  of  Fion 
should  no  more  be  named." 

Tlie  next  poem  that  falls  under  our  observa- 
tion is  "  Cath-cabhra,"  or,  '•  The  Death  of  Os- 
car." Tliis  piece  is  founded  on  the  saine  story 
which  we  have  in  the  first  book  of  Temora. 
So  little  thought  the  autlior  of  Cath-cabhra 
of  making  Oscar  his  coimtryman,  that,  in  the 
course  of  two  hundred  lines,  of  which  the  poem 
consists,  he  puts  the  following  expression  thrice 
in  tlie  mouth  of  the  hero  : 

Albin  an  sa  d'  roina  m'  arach. — 
Albion,  where  I  was  born  and  bred. 

The  poem  contains  almost  all  the  incidents  in 
the  first  book  of  Temora.  In  one  circumstance 
the  bard  difters  materially  from  Ossian.  Oscar, 
after  he  was  mortallv  wounded  by  Cairbair,  was 
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carried  by  his  people  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
vvliich  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  sea.  A 
fleet  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  the  hero  ex- 
claims with  joy, 

Loingeas  mo  shean-athair  at'  In 
'S  iad  a  tiachd  le  cabhair  chugain, 
O  Albin  na  n'  ionaa  stuagh. 

••  It  is  the  fleet  of  my  grandfather,  coming  with 
aid  to  our  field,  from  Albion  of  many  waves  !" 
The  testimony  of  this  bard  is  sufficient  to  con- 
fute the  idle  fictions  of  Keating  and  O'  Flalierty ; 
for,  though  he  is  far  from  being  ancient,  it  is 
probable  he  flourished  a  full  centurj-  before  these 
historians.  He  appears,  liowever,  to  have  been 
a  much  better  Christian  than  chronologer  ;  for 
Fion,  though  he  is  placed  two  centuries  before 
St  Patrick,  very  devoutly  recommends  the  soul 
of  his  grandson  to  his  Redeemer. 

"  Duan  a  Gharibh  Mac-Starn"  is  another 
Irish  poem  in  high  repute.  The  grandeur  of 
its  images,  and  its  propriety  of  sentiment,  might 
have  induced  me  to  give  a  translation  of  it,  had 
not  I  some  expectations,  which  are  now  over, 
of  seeing  it  in  the  collection  of  the  Irish 
Ossian's  Poems,  promised  twelve  yeai-s  since  to 
the  public.  The  author  descends  sometimes  ; 
from  tlie  region  of  the  sublime  to  low  and  in- 
decent description  ;  the  last  of  which  the  Irish 
translator,  no  doubt,  will  choose  to  leave  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  original.  In  this  piece  Cuthul- 
lin  is  used  with  very  Uttle  ceremony,  for  he  is 
oft  called  the  "  dog  of  Tai'a,"  in  the  county  of 
Meath.  This  severe  title  of  the  redoubtable 
Cuthullin,  tlie  most  reno^vned  of  Irisli  cham- 
pions, proceeded  from  the  poet's  ignorance  of 
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etymology.  Cu,  voice,  or  cominander,  signi- 
fies also  a  dog.  The  poet  chose  the  last,  as  the 
most  noble  appellation  for  his  hero. 

The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal.  Caribh  Mac- 
Starn  is  the  same  with  Ossian's  Swaran,  the 
son  of  Starno.  His  single  combats  with,  and 
his  victory  over,  all  the  heroes  of  Ireland,  ex- 
cepting the  celebrated  dog  of  Tara,  i.  e.  Cuth- 
ullin,  aftbrd  matter  for  two  hundred  lines  of 
tolerable  poetry.  Caribh's  progress  in  search  of 
Cuthullin,  and  his  intrigue  with  the  gigantic 
Emir-bragal,  that  hero's  wife,  enables  the  poet 
to  extend  his  piece  to  four  hundred  lines.  This 
author,  it  is  true,  makes  Cuthullin  a  native  of 
Ireland;  the  gigantic  Emir-bragal  he  calls  "  the 
guiding-star  of  the  women  of  Ireland."  The 
property  of  this  enoi-mous  lady  I  shall  not  dis- 
pute with  him,  or  any  other.  But,  as  he  speaks 
with  great  tenderaess  of  the  "  daughters  of  the 
convent,"  and  throws  out  some  hints  against  the 
English  nation,  it  is  probable  he  lived  in  too 
modern  a  period  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  genealogy  of  Cuthullin. 

Another  Irish  Ossian,  for  there  are  many, 
as  appears  from  their  diiference  in  language 
and  sentiment,  speaks  very  dogmatically  of 
Fion  Mac-Comnal  as  an  Irishman.  Little  can 
be  said  for  the  judgment  of  this  poet,  and  less 
for  his  delicacy  of  sentiment.  The  history  of 
one  of  his  episodes  may,  at  once,  stand  as  a 
specimen  of  his  want  of  both.  Ireland,  in  the 
days  of  Fion.  happened  to  be  threatened  with 
an  invasion  by  three  great  potentates,  the  kings 
of  Lochlin,  Sweden,  and  France.  It  is  need- 
less to  insist  upon  the  impropriety  of  a  French 
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invasion  of  Ireland ;  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to 
be  faithful  to  the  language  of  my  author.  Fion, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  intended 
invasion,  sent  Ca-olt,  Ossian,  and  Oscar,  to 
watch  the  bay  in  which  it  was  apprehended  the 
enemy  was  to  land.  Oscar  was  the  worst  choice 
of  a  scout  that  could  be  made,  for,  brave  as  he 
was,  he  had  the  bad  property  of  falling  very 
often  asleep  on  his  post ;  nor  was  it  possible  to 
awake  him,  without  cutting  ofFone  of  his  fingers, 
or  dashing  a  large  stone  against  his  head. 
When  tlie  enemy  appeared,  Oscar,  very  unfor- 
tunately, was  asleep.  Ossian  and  Ca-olt  con- 
sulted about  the  method  of  wakening  him,  and 
they,  at  last,  fixed  on  the  stone,  as  the  less 
dangerous  expedient. 

Gun  thog  Caoilte  a  chlach,  nach  gin, 
Agus  a  n'  aighai'  chiean  gun  bhuail ; 
Tri  mil  an  tulloch  gun  chri',  &c. 

"  Ca-olt  took  up  a  heavy  stone,  and  struck  it 
against  the  hero's  head.  The  hill  shook  for 
three  miles,  as  the  stone  rebounded  and  rolled 
away."  Oscar  rose  in  wrath,  and  his  father 
gravely  desired  him  to  spend  his  rage  on  his  ene- 
mies, which  he  did  to  so  good  pui-pose,  that  he 
singly  routed  a  whole  wing  of  their  army. 
The  confederate  kings  advanced,  notwithstand- 
ing, till  they  came  to  a  narrow  pass,  possessed 
by  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal.  Tliis  name  is 
very  significant  of  the  singular  property  of  the 
hero  who  bore  it.  Ton-iosal,  though  brave,  was 
so  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  when  he  sat  down, 
it  took  the  whole  force  of  an  hiuidred  men  to 
set  him  upright  on  his  feet  again.  Luckily  for 
the  preservation  of  Ireland,  the  hero  happened 
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to  be  standing  when  the  enemy  appeared,  and 
he  gave  so  good  an  account  of  them,  that  Fion, 
upon  his  aiTival,  found  little  to  do,  but  to  divide 
tlie  spoil  among  his  soldiers. 

All  these  extraordinary  heroes,  Fion,  Ossian, 
Oscar,  and  Ca-olt,  says  the  poet,  were 

Siol  Erin  na  gorm  lann. 

The  sons  of  Erin  of  blue  steel. 

Neither  shall  I  much  dispute  the  matter  with 
him  :  He  has  my  consent  also  to  appropriate  to 
Ireland  the  celebrated  Ton-iosal.  I  shall  only 
say,  that  they  are  different  persons  from  those 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Scots  poems  ;  and 
that,  though  the  stupendous  valour  of  the  first 
is  so  remarkable,  they  have  not  been  equally 
lucky  with  the  latter,  in  their  poet.  It  is  some- 
what extraordinary,  that  Fion,  who  lived  some 
ages  before  St  Patrick,  swears  like  a  very  good 
Christian : 

Air  an  Dia  do  chum  gach  case. 

By  God,  who  shaped  every  case. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that,  in  the  line 
quoted,  Ossian,  who  lived  in  St  Patrick's  days, 
seems  to  have  understood  something  of  the  Eng- 
lish, a  language  not  then  subsisting.  A  per- 
son, more  sanguine  for  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try than  I  am,  might  argue  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  this  pretendedly  Irish  Ossian  was  a 
native  of  Scotland ;  for  my  countrymen  are 
imiversally  allowed  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  second-sight. 

From  the  instances  given,  the  reader  may 
form  a  complete  idea  of  the  Irish  compositions 
concerning  the  Fiona.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  make  the  heroes  of  Fion, 
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Siol  Albin  a  n'  nioma  caoile. 
The  race  of  Albion  of  many  firths. 

Tlie  rest  make  them  natives  of  Ireland.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  their  authority  is  of  little  con- 
sequence on  either  side.  From  the  instances  I 
have  given,  they  appear  to  have  been  the  work 
of  a  very  modern  period.  The  pious  ejacula- 
tions they  contain,  their  allusions  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  times,  fix  them  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Had  even  the  authors  of  these  pieces 
avoided  all  allusions  to  their  own  times,  it  is 
impossible  that  the  poems  could  pass  for  ancient 
in  the  eyes  of  any  person  tolerably  conversant 
with  the  Irish  tongue.  The  idiom  is  so  cor- 
rupted, and  so  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
English,  that  the  language  must  have  made 
considerable  progi-ess  in  Ireland  before  tlie  poems 
were  written. 

It  remains  now  to  show,  how  the  Irish  bards 
began  to  appropriate  the  Scottish  Ossian  and 
his  heroes  to  their  own  country.  After  the 
English  conquest,  many  of  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land, averse  to  a  foreign  yoke,  either  actually 
were  in  a  state  of  hostility  Avith  the  conquerors, 
or,  at  least,  paid  little  regard  to  the  government. 
The  Scots,  in  those  ages,  were  often  in  open 
war,  and  never  in  cordial  friendship,  with  the 
English.  The  similarity  of  manners  and  lan- 
guage, the  traditions  concerning  their  common 
origin,  and  above  all,  their  having  to  do  with 
the  same  enemy,  created  a  free  and  friendly 
intercourse  between  the  Scottish  and  Irish  na- 
tions. As  the  custom  of  retaining  bards  and 
senachies  was  common  to  both ;  so  each,  no 
doubt,  had  formed  a  system  of  history,  it  matters 
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not  how  much  soever  fabulous,  concerning 
their  respective  origin.  It  was  the  natural  po- 
licy of  the  times,  to  reconcile  the  traditions  of 
both  nations  together,  and,  if  possible,  to  de- 
duce them  from  the  same  original  stock. 

The  Saxon  manners  and  language  had,  at 
that  time,  made  great  progress  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Tlie  ancient  language,  and  the  tra- 
ditional history  of  the  nation,  became  confined 
entirely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands,  then 
fallen,  from  several  concurring  circumstances, 
into  the  last  degi-ee  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 
Tlie  Irish,  who,  for  some  ages  before  the  con- 
quest, had  possessed  a  competent  share  of  that 
kind  of  learning  which  then  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope, found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  impose  their 
own  fictions  on  the  ignorant  Highland  sena- 
chies.  By  flattering  the  vanitj-  of  the  High- 
landers, with  their  long  list  of  Heremonian 
kings  and  heroes,  they,  A^ithout  contradiction, 
assimied  to  themselves  the  character  of  being 
the  mother-nation  of  the  Scots  of  Britain.  At 
this  time,  certainly,  was  established  that  Hiber- 
nian system  of  the  original  of  the  Scots,  which 
afterwards,  for  want  of  any  other,  was  imiver- 
sally  received.  The  Scots  of  the  low  country, 
who,  by  losing  the  language  of  their  ancestors, 
lost,  together  with  it,  their  national  traditions, 
received,  iinphcitly,  the  historj'  of  their  country 
from  Irish  refugees,  or  from  Highland  sena- 
chies,  persuaded  over  into  the  Hibernian  sys- 
tem. 

These  circumstances  are  far  from  being  ideal. 
We  have  remaining  many  pai-ticular  traditions, 
which  bear  testimony  to  a  fact,  of  itself  abun- 
dantly probable.      What  makes  the  matter  in-  . 
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contestable  is,  that  the  ancient  traditional 
accounts  of  the  genuine  original  of  the  Scots 
have  been  handed  down  without  interruption. 
Though  a  few  ignorant  senachies  might  be 
persuaded  out  of  their  own  opinion,  by  the 
smoothness  of  an  Irish  tale,  it  was  impossible  to 
eradicate,  from  among  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
tlieir  own  national  traditions.  These  traditions 
afterwards  so  much  prevailed,  that  the  High- 
landers continue  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
pretended  Hibernian  extract  of  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. Ignorant  chronicle  wTiters,  strangers  to 
the  ancient  language  of  their  countiy,  preserv- 
ed only  from  falling  to  the  ground  so  impro- 
bable a  story. 

This  subject,  perhaps,  is  pursued  further  than 
it  deserves ;  but  a  discussion  of  the  pretensions 
of  Ireland,  was  become  in  some  measure  ne- 
cessary. If  the  Irish  poems  concerning  the 
Fiona  should  appear  ridiculous,  it  is  but  justice 
to  observe,  that  they  are  scarcely  more  so  than 
the  poems  of  other  nations  at  that  period.  On 
other  subjects,  the  bards  of  Ireland  have  dis- 
played a  genius  for  poetry.  It  was  alone  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  that  they  were  monstrous 
in  their  fables.  Their  love-sonnets,  and  their 
elegies  on  the  death  of  persons  worthy  or  re- 
nowned, abound  with  simplicity,  and  a  wild 
harmony  of  numbers.  They  become  more  tlian 
an  atonement  for  their  errors  in  every  oUier 
species  of  poetry.  But  the  beauty  of  these 
species  depends  so  much  on  a  certain  curiosa 
^felicitas  of  expression  in  the  original,  that  they 
must  appear  much  to  disadvantage  in  another  •, 
language. 
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Among  the  monuments  remaining  of  tlie 
ancient  state  of  nations,  few  are  more  valua])le 
than  tlieir  poems  or  songs.  History,  when  it 
treats  of  remote  and  dark  ages,  is  seldom  very 
instructive.  The  beginnings  of  society,  in  every 
countn,-,  are  involved  in  fabulous  confusion ; 
and  though  they  were  not,  tliey  would  furnish 
few  events  worth  recording.  But  in  every  pe- 
riod of  societ}^  human  manners  are  a  curious 
spectacle  ;  and  the  most  natural  pictures  of  an- 
cient manners  ai-e  exhibited  in  the  ancient 
poems  of  nations.  ITiese  present  to  us,  what 
is  much  more  valuable  than  the  history  of  such 
transactions  as  a  rude  age  can  afford, — the 
history  of  hianan  imagination  and  passion. 
They  make  us  acquainted  ^ntl\  the  notions  and 
feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures  in  the  most 
artless  ages  ;  discovering  what  objects  they  ad- 
mired, and  what  pleasures  they  pursued,  before 
those  refinements  of  society  had  taken  place, 
which  enlarge  indeed,  and  diversify  the  trans- 
actions, but  disguise  the  manners  of  mankind. 
C5 
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Besides  this  merit,  which  ancient  poems  have 
with  philosophical  obsei-vers  of  human  nature, 
they  have  another  with  persons  of  taste.  They 
promise  some  of  the  higliest  beauties  of  poeti- 
cal writing.  IiTegular  and  unpolished  we  may 
expect  the  productions  of  uncultivated  ages  to 
be ;  but  abounding,  at  the  same  time,  with  that 
enthusiasm,  that  vehemence  and  fire,  which  are 
the  soul  of  poeti-y.  For,  many  circumstances  of 
those  times  which  we  call  barbarous,  are  favour- 
able to  the  poetical  spirit.  That  state  in  which 
human  nature  shoots  wald  and  free,  though  un- 
fit for  other  improvements,  certainly  encourages 
the  high  exertions  of  fancy  and  passion. 

In  the  infancy  of  societies,  men  live  scatter- 
ed and  dispersed,  in  the  midst  of  solitary  rural 
scenes,  where  the  beauties  of  nature  are  their 
chief  entertainment.  Tliey  meet  with  many 
objects,  to  them  new  and  strange  ;  their  wonder 
and  surprise  are  frequently  excited ;  and  by  the 
sudden  changes  of  fortime  occumng  in  their 
unsettled  state  of  life,  their  passions  are  raised 
to  the  utmost ;  their  passions  have  nothing  to 
restrain  them,  their  imagination  has  nothing 
to  check  it.  They  display  themselves  to  one 
another  without  disguise,  and  converse  and  act 
in  the  uncovered  simplicity  of  nature.  As  tJieir 
feelings  are  strong,  so  their  language,  of  itself, 
assumes  a  poetical  turn.  Prone  to  exaggerate, 
fhey  describe  every  thing  in  the  strongest  co- 
lours ;  which  of  course  renders  their  speech 
picturesque  and  figurative.  Figurative  lan- 
guage owes  its  rise  chiefly  to  two  causes ;  to 
the  want  of  proper  names  for  objects,  and  to 
the  influence  of  imagination  and  passion  over 
the  form  of  expression.    Both  tliese  causes  con- 
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cur  in  the  infancy  of  society.  Figures  are 
commonly  considered  as  artificial  modes  of 
bpeech,  devised  by  orators  and  poets,  after  the 
world  had  advanced  to  a  I'efined  state.  The 
contrary  of  this  is  the  truth.  Men  never  have 
used  so  many  figures  of  style,  as  in  those  rude 
ages,  when,  besides  the  power  of  a  warm  ima- 
gination to  suggest  lively  images,  the  want  of 
proper  and  precise  tenns  for  the  ideas  they 
would  express,  obliged  them  to  have  recourse 
to  circumlocution,  metaphor,  comparison,  and 
all  those  substituted  forms  of  expression,  which 
give  a  poetical  air  to  language.  An  American 
chief,  at  this  day,  harangues  at  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  in  a  more  bold  and  metaphorical  style, 
than  a  modern  European  would  adventure  to 
use  in  an  epic  poem. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and 
manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more  fet- 
vourable  to  acciu-acy  than  to  sprightliness  and 
subUmity.  As  the  world  advances,  the  under- 
standing gains  ground  upon  the  imagination ; 
the  understanding  is  more  exercised ;  the  ima- 
gination, less.  Fewer  objects  occur  that  are 
new  or  surprising.  Men  apply  themselves  to 
trace  the  causes  of  things ;  they  coiTect  and 
refine  one  another ;  they  subdue  or  disguise 
their  passions  ;  they  form  their  exterior  manners 
upon  one  uniform  standard  of  politeness  and 
civility.  Human  nature  is  pruned  according 
to  method  and  rule.  Language  advances  from 
sterility  to  copiousness,  and  at  the  same  time 
from  fervour  and  enthusiasm,  to  correctness 
and  precision.  Style  becomes  more  chaste,  but 
less  animated.  The  progress  of  the  world  in 
.  this  respect  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in 
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man.  The  powers  of  imagination  are  most 
vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  those  of 
the  understanding  ripen  more  slowly,  and  often 
attain  not  to  their  maturity,  till  the  imagination 
begins  to  flag.  Hence  poetry,  which  is  the 
child  of  imagination,  is  frequently  most  glow- 
ing and  animated  in  the  first  ages  of  society. 
As  the  ideas  of  our  youth  are  remembered 
with  a  peculiar  pleasure  on  account  of  their 
loveliness  and  vivacity ;  so  the  most  ancient 
poems  have  often  proved  the  greatest  favourites 
of  nations. 

Poetiy  has  been  said  to  be  more  ancient  than 
prose :  and  however  pai-adoxical  such  an  asser- 
tion may  seem,  yet,  in  a  qualified  sense,  it  is 
true.  Men  certainly  never  conversed  with  one 
another  in  regular  numbers;  but  even  their 
ordinary  language  would  in  ancient  times,  for 
the  reasons  before  assigned,  approach  to  a  poe- 
tical style  ;  and  the  first  compositions  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  beyond  doubt,  were,  in  a 
literal  sense,  poems ;  that  is,  compositions  in 
■which  imagination  had  the  chief  hand,  formed 
into  some  kind  of  numbers,  and  pronounced 
with  a  musical  modulation  or  tone.  Music  or 
song  has  been  found  coeval  with  society  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations.  Tlie  only  subjects 
wliich  could  prompt  men,  in  their  first  rude 
state,  to  utter  their  thoughts  in  compositions 
of  any  length,  were  such  as  naturally  assumed 
the  tone  of  poetry ;  praises  of  their  gods,  or 
of  their  ancestors;  commemorations  of  their 
own  warlike  exploits;  or  lamentations  over 
their  misfortunes.  And  before  \\Titing  was  in- 
vented, no  other  compositions,  except  songs  or 
poems,  could  take  such  hold  of  the  imagination 
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and  memory,  as  to  be  preserved  by  oral  tradi- 
tion, and  handed  down  from  one  race  to  ano- 
ther. 

Hence  we  may  expect  to  find  poems  among 
the  antiquities  of  all  nations.  It  is  probable 
too,  that  an  extensive  search  would  discover  a 
certain  degree  of  resemblance  among  all  the 
most  ancient  poetical  productions,  from  what- 
ever country  they  have  proceeded.  In  a  simi- 
lar state  of  manners,  similar  objects  and  passions 
operating  upon  tlie  imaginations  of  men,  will 
stamp  their  productions  with  the  same  general 
character.  Some  diversity  will,  no  doubt,  be 
occasioned  by  climate  and  genius.  But  man- 
kind never  bear  such  resembling  features,  as 
they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society.  Its  sub- 
sequent revolutions  give  rise  to  the  principal 
distinctions  among  nations;  and  divert,  into 
channels  widely  separated,  that  ciurent  of  hu- 
n:ian  genius  and  manners,  which  descends  ori- 
ginally from  one  spring.  What  we  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  call  the  oriental  vein  of 
poetry,  because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
productions  have  come  to  us  from  the  east,  is 
probably  no  more  oriental  than  occidental :  it 
is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  a  coun- 
try ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  na- 
tions at  a  certain  period.  Of  this  the  works  of 
Ossian  seem  to  fumisli  a  remarkable  proof. 

Our  present  subject  leads  us  to  investigate 
the  ancient  poetical  remains,  not  so  much  of  the 
east,  or  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  of  tlie 
northern  nations ;  in  order  to  discover  whether 
the  Gothic  poetiy  has  any  resemblance  to  the 
Celtic  or  Galic,  which  we  are  about  to  consider. 
Though   the    Goths,   under  which   name  we 
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usually  comprehend  all  the  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  people  altogether  fierce  and  martial,  and 
noted,  to  a  proverb,  for  their  ignorance  of  the  . 
liberal  arts,  yet  they  too,  from  the  earliest  times, 
had  their  poets  and  their  songs.  Their  poets 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Scalders,  and 
their  songs  were  termed  Vyses.  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  a  Danish  historian  of  considerable  , 
note,  who  flourished  in  the  diirteenth  century, 
informs  us,  that  veiy  many  of  these  songs,  con- 
taining the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  the 
country,  were  found  engi-aven  upon  rocks  iu 
the  old  Runic  cliaracter,  several  of  which  he 
has  translated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  into  his 
History.  But  his  versions  are  plainly  so  para- 
phrastical,  and  forced  into  such  an  imitation  of 
the  style  and  the  measures  of  the  Roman  poets, 
that  one  can  form  no  judgment  from  them  of 
the  native  spirit  of  the  original.  A  more  curi- 
ous monument  of  the  true  Gothic  poetry  is 
preserved  by  Olaus  Wormius  in  his  book  De 
Literatura  Runica.  It  is  an  Epicedium,  or  . 
funeral  song,  composed  by  Regner  Lodbrog ; 
and  translated  by  Olaus,  word  for  word  from 
the  original.  This  Lodbrog  Avas  a  king  of 
Denmark,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  fa- 
mous for  his  wars  and  victories ;  and  at  the 
same  time  an  eminent  scalder  or  poet.  It  was 
his  misfortune  to  fall  at  last  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  his  enemies,  by  whom  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  and  condemned  to  be  destroyed  by 
serpents.  In  this  situation,  he  solaced  himself 
with  rehearsing  all  the  exploits  of  his  life.  The 
poem  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  stanzas,  of 
ten  lines  each ;  and  every  stanza  begins  with 
these  words.     Pugnavimus  ensibus,  We  have 
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fought  with  our  swords.  Olaus's  version  is  in 
many  places  so  obscure  as  to  be  hardly  intelli- 
gible. I  have  subjoined  the  whole  below,  ex- 
actly as  he  has  published  it,*  and  shall  trans- 
late as  much  as  may  give  the  English  reader 
an  idea  of  the  spirit  and  strain  of  this  kind  of 
poetry. 

"  We  have  fought  with  our  swords.  I  was 
young,  when,  towards  the  east,  in  the  bay  of 
Oreon.  we  made  torrents  of  blood  flow,  to  gorge 
the  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  and  the  yellow- foot- 
ed bird.  There  resounded  the  hard  steel  upon 
the  lofty  helmets  of  men.  The  whole  ocean 
was  one  wound.  The  crow  waded  in  the  blood 
of  the  slain.  When  v,e  had  numbered  twenty 
years,  we  lifted  our  spears  on  high,  and  every- 
where sprend  our  renown.  Eight  barons  we 
overcame  in  the  east,  before  the  port  of  Dimi- 
num ;  and  plentifully  we  feasted  the  eagle  in 
that  slaughter.  The  warm  stream  of  wounds 
ran  into  the  ocean.  The  army  fell  before  us. 
When  we  steered  our  ships  into  the  mouth  of 
the  "N'istula,  we  sent  the  Helsingians  to  the  hall 
of  Odin.  Then  did  the  sword  bite.  The  wa- 
ters were  all  one  wound.  The  earth  was  dyed 
red  with  the  "STOrm  stream.  The  sword  rung 
upon  tlie  coats  of  mail,  and  clove  the  bucklers 
in  twain.  None  fled  on  that  day,  till  among 
his  ships  Heraudus  fell.  Than  him  no  braver 
baron  cleaves  the  sea  with  ships  ;  a  cheerful 
heart  did  he  ever  bring  to  the  combat.  Then 
the  host  threw  away  their  shields,  when  the  up- 
lifted spear  flew  at  the  breasts  of  heroes.  The 
sword  bit  the  Scarfian  rocks ;  bloody  was  the 

*  S^e  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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shield  in  battle,  until  Rafno  the  king  was 
slain.  From  the  heads  of  warriors  the  warm 
sweat  streamed  dowTi  their  annour.  The  crows 
around  the  Indirian  islands  had  an  ample  prey. 
It  were  difficult  to  single  out  one  among  so 
many  deaths.  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  I  be- 
held the  spears  piercing  the  bodies  of  foes,  and 
the  bows  throwing  forth  their  steel-pointed  a 
rows.  Loud  roared  the  swords  in  the  plains 
of  Lano.  Tlie  \-irgin  long  bewailed  the  slaugh- 
ter of  that  morning." — In  this  strain  tlie  poet 
continues, to  describe  several  otlier  military  ex- 
ploits. The  images  are  not  much  varied :  the 
noise  of  arms,  the  streaming  of  blood,  and  the 
feasting  the  birds  of  prey,  often  recvirring.  He 
mentions  the  death  of  two  of  his  sons  in  battle  ; 
and  the  lamentation  he  describes  as  made  for 
one  of  them  is  very  singular.  A  Grecian  > 
lioman  poet  would  have  introduced  the  virgins 
or  nymphs  of  the  vAood  bewailing  tlie  untin-.ely 
fall  of  a  young  hero.  But,  says  our  Gothic 
poet,  "  When  Rogsaldus  was  slain,  for  him 
mourned  all  the  hawks  of  heaven,"  as  lament- 
ing a  benefactor  who  had  so  hberally  supplied 
them  with  prey ;  "  for  boldly,"  as  he  adds,  "  in 
the  strife  of  sv\  ords,  did  the  breaker  of  helmets 
tlirow  the  spear  of  blood." 

The  poem  concludes  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  bravery  and  contempt  of  deatli.  "  What 
is  more  certain  to  the  brave  man  than  dtatli, 
though  amidst  the  storm  of  swords  he  stands  al- 
ways ready  to  oppose  it?  He  only  regrets  this 
life  who  hatli  never  knovvn  distress.  Ilie  ti- 
morous man  allures  the  devouring  eagle  to  the 
tield  of  battle.  The  coward,  wherever  he  comes, 
is  useless  to  himself.     This  I  esteem  honoiua- 
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ble,  that  the  youth  should  advance  to  the  combat 
fairly  matched  one  against  another  ;  nor  man 
retreat  from  man.  Long  was  this  the  warrior's 
highest  glory.  He  who  aspires  to  the  love  of 
virgins,  ought  always  to  be  foremost  in  the  roar 
of  arms.  It  appears  to  me,  of  truth,  that  we 
are  led  by  the  Fates.  Seldom  can  any  over- 
come the  appointment  of  destiny.  Little  did  I 
foresee  that  Ella  was  to  have  my  life  in  his 
hands,  in  that  day  when  fainting  I  concealed 
my  blood,  and  pushed  forth  my  ships  into  the 
waves  ;  after  we  had  spread  a  repast  for  the 
beasts  of  prey  throughout  the  Scottish  bays.  But 
this  makes  me  always  rejoice,  that  in  the  halls 
of  our  father  Balder  (or  Odin)  I  know  there 
are  seats  prepared,  where,  in  a  short  time,  we 
shall  be  drinking  ale  out  of  the  hollow  sculls  of 
our  enemies.  In  the  house  of  the  mighty  Odin, 
no  brave  man  laments  death.  I  come  not  with 
the  voice  of  despair  to  Odin's  hall.  How 
eagerly  would  all  the  sons  of  Aslauga  now 
rush  to  war,  did  they  know  the  distress  of  their 
father,  whom  a  midtitude  of  venomous  serpents 
tear  !  I  have  given  to  my  children  a  mother 
who  hath  filled  their  hearts  with  valour.  I  am 
fast  approaching  to  my  end.  A  cruel  deatli 
awaits  me  from  tlie  viper's  bite.  A  snake 
dwells  in  the  midst  of  my  heart.  I  hope  that 
the  sword  of  some  of  my  sons  shall  yet  be  stain- 
ed with  the  blood  of  Ella.  The  valiant  youths, 
will  wax  red  with  anger,  and  will  not  sit  in 
peace.  Fifty  and  one  times  have  I  reared  the 
standard  in  battle.  In  my  youth  I  learned  to 
dye  the  sword  in  blood  :  my  hope  was  then, 
that  no  king  among  men  would  be  more  re- 
nowned than  me.    ITie  goddesses  of  death  will 
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now  soon  call  me ;  T  must  not  mourn  my  deatli. 
Now  I  end  my  song.  The  goddesses  invite 
me  away;  they  whom  Odin  has  sent  to  me 
from  his  hall.  I  will  sit  upon  a  lofty  seat,  and 
drink  ale  joyfully  with  the  goddesses  of  death. 
ITie  hours  of  my  life  are  run  out.  I  will  smile 
when  I  die." 

Tliis  is  such  poetry  as  we  might  expect  from 
a  barbarous  nation.  It  breathes  a  most  fero- 
cious spirit.  It  is  wild,  hai-sh,  and  iiTegular ; 
but  at  the  saine  time  animated  and  strong ;  the 
style,  in  the  original,  full  of  inversions,  and,  as 
we  learn  from  some  of  Olaus's  notes,  highly 
metaphorical  and  figured. 

But  when  we  open  the  works  of  Ossian, 
verj'  ditferent  scene  presents  itself.  Tliere  ^ye 
find  the  fire  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  most 
early  times,  combined  with  an  amazing  degree 
of  regularity  and  art.  We  find  tenderness,  and 
even  delicacy  of  sentiinent,  greatly  predominant 
over  fierceness  and  barbarity'.  Our  hearts  are 
melted  with  the  softest  feelings,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevated  with  the  highest  ideas  of  magna- 
nimity, generositj',  and  tioie  heroism.  When 
we  turn  from  the  poetry  of  Lodbrog  to  that  of 
Ossian,  it  is  like  passing  from  a  savage  desert, 
into  a  fertile  and  cultivated  country.  How  is 
this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  or  by  what  means  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  remote  antiquity  attribut- 
ed to  these  poems  ?  This  is  a  curious  point ; 
and  requires  to  be  illustrated. 

That  the  ancient  Scots  were  of  Celtic  ori- 
ginal, is  past  all  doubt,  llieir  confonnity  with 
the  Celtic  nations,  in  language,  manners,  and 
religion,  proves  it  to  a  full  demonstration.  The 
Celtas,  a  great  and  mighty  people,   altogctlier 
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distinct  from  the  Goths  and  Teutones,  once  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  all  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  seem  to  have  had  their  most  full  and 
complete  establishment  in  Gaul.  Wherever 
the  CeltEe  or  Gauls  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  we  seldom  fail  to  hear  of  their  Druids 
and  their  Bards  ;  the  institution  of  which  two 
orders  was  the  capital  distinction  of  their  man- 
ners and  policy.  The  Druids  were  their  philo- 
sophers and  priests ;  the  Bards,  their  poets  and 
recorders  of  heroic  actions  ;  and  both  these  or- 
ders of  men  seem  to  have  subsisted  among  them, 
as  chief  members  of  the  state,  from  time  imme- 
morial. We  must  not  therefore  imagine  the 
Celtse  to  have  been  altogether  a  gross  and  rude 
nation.  They  possessed  from  very  remote  ages 
a  formed  system  of  discipline  and  manners, 
which  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  and  lasting 
influence.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  gives  them 
this  express  testimony,  that  there  flourished 
among  them  the  study  of  the  most  laudable 
arts ;  introduced  by  the  Bards,  whose  ofl[ice  it 
was  to  sing  in  heroic  verse  the  gallant  actions 
of  illustrious  men ;  and  by  the  Druids,  who 
lived  together  iii  colleges,  or  societies,  after  the 
Pytliagorean  manner,  and  philosophizing  upon 
the  highest  subjects,  asserted  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  Though  Julius  Ca;sar,  in 
his  account  of  Gaul,  does  not  expressly  mention 
the  Bards,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  under  the  title  of 
Druids,  he  comprehends  that  whole  college  or 
order  ;  of  which  the  Bards,  who,  it  is  probable, 
were  the  disciples  of  the  Druids,  undoubtedly 
made  a  part.  It  deserves  remark,  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  account,  the  Druidical  institution  first 
took  rise  in  Britain,  and  passed  from  thence 
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into  Gaul ;  so  that  they  who  aspired  to  be 
thorough  masters  of  that  learning,  were  wont  to 
resort  to  Britain.  He  adds  too,  that  such  as 
were  to  be  initiated  among  the  Druids,  were 
obliged  to  commit  to  theii  memory  a  great 
number  of  verses,  insomuch  that  some  employ- 
ed twenty  yeai-s  in  this  course  of  education  ; 
and  that  they  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  record 
these  poems  in  writing,  but  sacredly  handed 
them  down  by  tradition  from  race  to  race. 

So  strong  Avas  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions to  their  poetiy  and  their  bards,  that,  amidst 
all  the  changes  of  their  government  and  man- 
ners, even  long  after  the  order  of  the  Druids  j 
was  extinct,  and  the  national  religion  altered, 
the  bards  continued  to  flourish  ;  not  as  a  set  of  i 
strolling  songsters,  like  the  Greek  'Ao<^o<,  or 
Rhapsodists,  in  Homer's  time,  but  as  an  order 
of  men  highly  respected  in  the  state,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  public  establishment.  We  find 
them,  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Strabo 
and  Diodorus,  before  the  age  of  Augustus  Cse- 
sar  J  and  we  find  them  remaining  under  the 
same  name,  and  exercising  the  same  functions 
as  of  old,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, almost  down  to  our  own  times.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  both  these  countries,  every 
regulus  or  chief  liad  his  own  bard,  who  was 
considered  as  an  officer  of  rank  in  liis  court  ; 
and  had  lands  assigned  him,  which  descended 
to  his  family.  Of  the  honour  in  which  the 
bards  were  held,  many  instances  occur  in  Os- 
sian's  poems.  On  all  important  occasions,  they 
were  the  ambassadors  between  contending  chiefs* 
and  their  persons  were  held  sacred.  "  Cairbar 
feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though 
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his  soul  was  dark.  "  Loose  the  bards,"  said  his 
brother  Catlimor,  "  they  are  the  sons  of  other 
times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heavd  in  other 
ages,  when  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed." 

From  all  this,  the  Celtic  tribes  clearly  appear 
to  have  been  addicted  in  so  high  a  degree  to 
poetry,  and  to  have  made  it  so  much  their  study 
from  the  earliest  times,  as  may  remove  our 
wonder  at  meeting  with  a  vein  of  higher  poeti- 
cal refinement  among  them,  than  was  at  first 
sight  to  have  been  expected  among  nations 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  barbarous. 
Barbarity,  I  must  observe,  is  a  very  equivocal 
term  ;  it  admits  of  many  different  forms  and 
degrees ;  and  though,  in  all  of  them,  it  excludes 
polished  manners,  it  is,  however,  not  inconsis- 
tent with  generous  sentiments  and  tender  aifec- 
tions.  What  degrees  of  friendship,  love,  and 
heroism,  may  possibly  be  found  to  prevail  in  a 
rude  state  of  society,  no  one  can  say.  Astonish- 
ing instances  of  them,  we  know,  from  history, 
have  sometimes  appeared ;  and  a  few  charac- 
ters, distinguished  by  those  high  qualities,  might 
lay  a  foundation  for  a  set  of  manners  being  in- 
troduced into  the  songs  of  the  bards,  more  re- 
fined, it  is  probable,  and  exalted,  according  to 
the  usual  poetical  license,  than  the  real  man- 
ners of  the  country\ 

In  particular,  Avith  respect  to  heroism ;  the 
great  employment  of  the  Celtic  bards,  was  to 
delineate  the  characters,  and  sing  the  praises, 
of  heroes.     So  Lucan  : 


Vos  quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos, 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  dift'unditis  fevum 
Plurima  securi  fudistis  carmiiia  bardi. 

rhars.  1. 1, 
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Now,  when  we  consider  a  college  or  order  of 
men,  who,  cultivating  poetry  throughout  a  long 
series  of  ages,  had  their  imaginations  continu- 
ally employed  on  the  ideas  of  heroism  ;  who 
had  all  the  poems  and  panegyrics  which  were 
composed  by  their  predecessors,  handed  down 
to  them  with  care ;  who  rivalled  and  endea- 
voured to  outstrip  those  who  had  gone  before 
them,  each  in  the  celebration  of  his  particular 
hero  ;  is  it  not  natural  to  think,  that  at  length 
the  character  of  a  hero  would  appear  in  their 
songs  with  the  highest  lustre,  and  be  adorned 
with  qualities  ti'uly  noble  ?  Some  of  the  qua- 
lities indeed  which  distinguish  a  Fingal,  mo- 
deration, humanity,  and  clemency,  would  not 
probably  be  the  first  ideas  of  heroism  occurring 
to  a  barbarous  people :  but  no  sooner  had  such 
ideas  begun  to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  poets, 
than,  as  the  human  mind  easily  opens  to  the 
native  representations  of  human  perfection,  they 
would  be  seized  and  embraced  ;  they  would  en- 
ter into  their  panegyrics ;  they  would  afford  ' 
materials  for  succeeding  bards  to  work  upon  and 
improve  ;  they  would  contribute  not  a  little  to  , 
exalt  the  public  manners.  For  such  songs  as 
these,  familiar  to  the  Celtic  warriors  from  their 
childhood,  and  throughout  their  whole  life,  both  ' 
in  war  and  in  peace,  their  principal  entertain-  ■ 
ment,  must  have  had  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence in  propagating  among  them  real  man- 
ners nearly  approaching  to  the  poetical ;  and 
in  forming  even  such  a  hero  as  Fingal.  Espe- 
cially wlien  we  consider,  lliat  among  their  limi- 
ted objects  of  ambition,  among  the  few  advan- 
tages whicli,  in  a  savage  state,  man  could  obtain 
over  man,  the  chief  was  fame,  and  that  immor- 
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tality  which  they  expected  to  receive  from  their 
virtues  and  exploits,  in  the  songs  of  bards. 

Having  made  these  remarks  on  the  Celtic 
poetry  and  bards  in  general,  I  shall  next  consi- 
der the  particular  advantages  which  Ossian  pos- 
sessed. He  appears  clearly  to  have  lived  in  a 
period  which  enjoyed  all  the  benefit  I  just  now 
mentioned  of  traditionary  poetry.  The  ex- 
ploits of  Trathal,  Trenmor,  and  the  other  an- 
cestors of  Fingal,  are  spoken  of  as  familiarly 
,  known.  Ancient  bards  are  frequently  alluded 
to.  In  one  remarkable  passage,  Ossian  des- 
:  cribes  himself  as  living  in  a  sort  of  classical 
iSge,  enliglitened  by  the  memorials  of  former 
J  times,  which  were  conveyed  in  the  songs  of 
I  bards  ;  and  points  at  a  period  of  darkness  and 
ij  ignorance  which  lay  beyond  the  reach  of  tradi- 
iltion.  "  His  words,''  says  he,  "  came  only  by 
I i  halves  to  our  ears  ;  they  were  dark  as  the  tales 
of  other  times,  befoi'e  the  light  of  the  song 
arose."  Ossian  himself  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  by  nature  with  an  exquisite  sensibility 
of  heart ;  prone  to  that  tender  melancholy  which 
lis  so  often  an  attendant  on  great  genius,  and 
susceptible  equally  of  strong  and  of  soft  emo- 
tions. He  was  not  only  a  professed  bard,  edu- 
;  cated  with  care,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  to  all 
the  poetical  art  then  known,  and  connected,  as 
he  shows  us  himself,  in  intimate  friendship  with 
:the  other  contemporary  bards,  but  a  warrior 
jlialso,  and  the  son  of  the  most  renowned  hero 
ijand  prince  of  his  age.  This  formed  a  con- 
'  junction  of  cuxumstances  uncommonly  favour- 
able towards  exalting  the  imagination  of  a  poet. 
1  He  relates  expeditions  in  which  he  had  been 
Ijengaged  j   he  sings  of  battles  in  which  he  had 
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fought  and  overcome  ;  he  had  beheld  the  most 
ilkistrioiis  scenes  which  that  age  could  exhibit^ 
both  of  heroism  in  war,  and  magnificence  in 
peace.  For,  however  rude  the  magnificence  of 
those  times  may  seein  to  us,  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  all  ideas  of  magnificence  are  compa^. 
rative  ;  and  that  the  age  of  Fingal  was  an  aera 
of  distinguished  splendour  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  Fingal  reigned  over  a  considerable  ter- 
ritory ;  he  was  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
Roman  province  ;  he  was  ennobled  by  his  vic- 
tories and  great  actions ;  and  was  in  all  res- 
pects a  personage  of  much  higher  dignity  than 
any  of  the  chieftains,  or  heads  of  clans,  who 
lived  in  the  same  country,  after  a  more  exten- 
sive monarchy  was  established. 

The  manners  of  Ossian's  age,  so  far  as  we 
can  gather  them  from  his  writings,  were  abun- 
dantly favourable  to  a  poetical  genius.  The 
two  dispiriting  vices,  to  which  Longinus  im- 
putes the  decline  of  poetry,  covetousness  and 
effeminacy,  were  as  yet  unknown.  Tlie  cares 
of  men  were  few.  'Diey  lived  a  roving  indo- 
lent life  ;  hunting  and  war  their  principal  em- 
ployments ;  and  their  chief  amusements,  the^i 
music  of  bards  and  "  the  feast  of  shells."  The' 
great  object  pursued  by  heroic  spirits,  was. 
*'  to  receive  their  fame  ;"  that  is,  to  become, 
worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  songs  of 
bards  ;  and  "  to  have  their  names  on  the  four 
grey  stones."  To  die  imlamented  by  a  bard, 
was  deemed  so  great  a  misfortune  as  even  to 
disturb  their  ghosts  in  another  state.  "  They 
wander  in  thick  mists  beside  the  reedy  lake  ; 
but  never  shall  they  rise,  without  the  song,  to 
the  dwelling  of  winds."     After  death,  thev  ex- 
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pected  to  follow  employments  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  those  which  had  amused  them  on 
earth  ;  to  fly  with  their  friends  on  clouds,  to 
pursue  airy  deer,  and  to  listen  to  then*  praise  in 
the  mouths  of  bards.  In  such  times  as  these, 
in  a  country  where  poeti-y  had  been  so  long 
cultivated,  and  so  highly  honoured,  is  it  any 
wonder  that,  among  the  race  and  succession  of 
bards,  one  Homer  should  arise  ;  a  man,  who, 
endowed  with  a  natural  happy  genius,  favoured 
by  peculiar  advantages  of  birth  and  condition, 
and  meeting,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  with  a 
variety  of  incidents  proper  to  fire  his  imagina- 
tion, and  to  touch  his  heart,  should  attain  a 
degree  of  eminence  in  poetry,  worthy  to  draw 
the  admiration  of  more  refined  ages  ? 

llie  compositions  of  Ossian  are  so  strongly 
marked  with  characters  of  antiquity,  that  al- 
though there  were  no  external  proof  to  support 
that  antiquity,  hardly  any  reader  of  judgment 
and  taste  could  hesitate  in  referring  them  to  a 
ver}^  remote  aera.  Tliere  are  four  great  stages 
through  which  men  successively  pass  in  the 
progress  of  society.  The  first  and  earliest  is  , 
the  life  of  hunters ;  pasturage  succeeds  to  this, 
as  the  ideas  of  property  begin  to  take  root ;  next 
agriculture  ;  and  lastly,  commerce.  Through- 
out Ossian's  jjoems,  we  plainly  find  ourselves 
■  in  tlie  first  of  these  periods  of  society  ;  during 
which,  hunting  was  the  chief  emplojTnent  of 
men.  and  the  principal  method  of  their  pro- 
curing subsistence.  Pasturage  was  not  indeed 
wholly  unknown  ;  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the 
herd  in  the  case  of  a  divorce ;  but  the  allusions 
to  herds  and  to  cattle  are  not  many ;  and  of 
.agriculture  we  find  no  traces.     No  cities  ap- 
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pear  to  have  been  built  in  the  territories  of) 
Fingal.  No  arts  are  mentioned,  except  that  of 
navigation  and  of  working  in  ii-on.  Every 
thing  presents  to  us  the  most  simple  and  un- 
improved manners.  At  then-  feasts,  the  heroes 
prepared  their  own  repast ;  they  sat  round  the 
light  of  the  burning  oak  ;  the  wind  lifted  their 
locks,  and  whistled  through  their  open  halls. 
Whatever  was  beyond  the  necessaries  of  Ufe  was 
known  to  them  only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Roman 
province ;  "  the  gold  of  the  stranger ;  the  lights 
of  the  stranger ;  the  steeds  of  the  stranger,  the 
children  of  the  rein." 

This  representation  of  Ossian's  times  must 
strike  us  the  more,  as  genuine  and  authentic, 
when  it  is  compared  with  a  poem  of  later  date, 
which  Mr  Macpherson  has  presei-ved  in  one  ol 
his  notes.  It  is  that  wherein  five  bards  are  re- 
presented as  passing  the  evening  in  the  house 
of  a  chief,  and  each  of  them  separately  giving 
his  description  of  the  night.  Tlie  night  scenerj 
is  beautiful ;  and  the  author  has  plainly  imitat- 
ed the  style  and  manner  of  Ossian ;  but  he  ha^ 
allowed  some  images  to  appear  which  betray  t 
later  period  of  society.  For  we  meet  with  win-; 
dows  clapping,  the  herds  of  goats  and  cow; 
seeking  shelter,  the  shepherd  wandering,  con  i 
on  the  plain,  and  the  wakeful  hind  rebuilding 
the  shocks  of  corn  which  had  been  overtiirnec 
by  the  tempest.  Whereas,  in  Ossian's  works 
from  beginning  to  end,  all  is  consistent;  n( 
modern  allusion  drops  from  him ;  but  even 
where  the  same  face  of  rude  nature  appears;  ; 
country  wholly  uncultivated,  thinly  inhabited 
and  recently  peopled.  The  grass  of  the  rock 
the  flower  of  the  heatli,  the  tliistle  with  its  beard 
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are  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  landscapes. 
"  The  desert,"  says  Fingal,  "  is  enough  for  me, 
with  all  its  woods  and  deer." 

The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions  is  no 
wider  than  suits  such  an  age ;  nor  any  greater 
diversity  introduced  into  charactei-s,  than  the 
events  of  that  period  would  naturally  display. 
Valour  and  bodily  strength  are  the  admired 
qualities.  Contentions  arise,  as  is  usual  among 
savage  nations,  from  the  slightest  causes.  To 
be  affronted  at  a  tournament,  or  to  be  omitted  in 
the  invitation  to  a  feast,  kindles  a  war.  Wo- 
men are  often  carried  away  by  force  ;  and  the 
whole  tribe,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  rise  to 
avenge  the  wrong.  The  heroes  show  refine- 
ment of  sentiment  indeed  on  several  occasions, 
but  none  of  manners.  They  speak  of  their  past 
actions  with  freedom,  boast  of  their  exploits, 
and  sing  their  oA\'n  praise.  In  their  battles,  it 
is  evident,  that  drums,  tnnnpets,  or  bagpipes, 
were  not  known  or  used.  They  had  no  ex- 
pedient for  giving  the  military  alarms  but  strik- 
ing a  sliield,  or  raising  a  loud  cry  :  and  hence 
the  loud  and  terrible  voice  of  Fingal  is  often 
mentioned  as  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  gene- 
ral ;  like  the  Boi^v  tkycx.do?  MenXeio?  of  Homer. 
Of  military  discipline  or  skill,  they  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  destitute.  Their  armies  seem 
not  to  have  been  numerous  ;  their  battles  were 
disorderly  ;  and  tcnninated,  for  the  most  part, 
by  a  personal  combat,  or  wrestling  of  the  two 
chiefs ;  after  which,  "  tlie  bai-d  sung  the  song  of 
peace,  and  the  battle  ceased  along  the  field." 

The  manner  of  compo^sition  bears  all  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  No  artful 
^ansitions ;  nor  full  and  extended  connection 
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of  parts ;  such  as  we  find  among  the  poets  of 
later  times,  when  order  and  regularity  of  com- 
position were  more  studied  and  known  ;  but  a 
style  always  rapid  and  vehement ;  in  narration 
concise,  even  to  abruptness,  and  leaving  several  ■ 
circumstances  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader's 
imagination.  Tlie  language  has  all  that  figura- 
tive cast,  which,  as  I  before  showed,  partly  a 
glowing  and  undisciplined  imagination,  partly 
the  sterility  of  language  and  the  want  of  pro- 
per terms,  have  always  introduced  into  the 
early  speech  of-  nations ;  and,  in  several  res- 
pects, it  cairies  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  deserves 
particular  notice,  as  one  of  the  most  genuine 
and  decisive  characters  of  antiquity,  that  very 
few  general  terms,  or  abstract  ideas,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  the  whole  collection  of  Ossian's 
works.  The  ideas  of  men,  at  first,  were  all 
particular.  They  had  not  words  to  express 
general  conceptions.  These  Were  the  conse- 
quence of  more  profound  reflection,  and  longer- 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of 
speech.  Ossian,  accordingly,  almost  never  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  abstract.  His  ideas  ex- 
tended little  farther  than  to  the  objects  he  saw 
around  him.  A  public,  a  community,  thd 
universe,  were  conceptions  beyond  his  sphere.  U 
Even  a  mountain,  a  sea,  or  a  lake,  which  he ' 
has  occasion  to  mention,  though  only  in  a  I 
simile,  are  for  the  most  part  particularized  ;  ii 
is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  stonn  of  the  sea  oi 
Malmor,  or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego.  A 
mode  of  expression,  which,  while  it  is  charac- 
teristical  of  ancient  ages,  is  at  the  s^ne  timt  • 
highly  favourable  to  descriptive  poetry.      Foi 
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the  same  reasons,  personification  is  a  poetical 
figure  not  very  common  with  Ossian.  Inani- 
mate objects,  such  as  winds,  trees,  flowers,  he 
sometiines  personifies  with  great  beauty.  But 
the  personifications  which  are  so  familiar  to 
later  poets,  of  Fame,  Tune,  Terror,  Virtue, 
and  the  rest  of  that  class,  were  unknown  to 
!  our  Celtic  bard.  These  were  modes  of  con- 
ception too  abstract  for  his  age. 

All  these  are  marks  so  undoubted,  and  some 
of  them  too  so  nice  and  delicate,  of  the  most 
early  times,  as  put  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
poems  out  of  question.      Especially  when  we 
consider,  that  if  there  had  been  any  imposture 
in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  contrived  and 
executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago ;  as,  up  to  this  period,  both 
by  manuscripts,  and  by  the  testimony  of  a  mul- 
titude of  living  witnesses,  concerning  the  un- 
controvertible ti'adition  of  these  poems,  they  can 
clearly  be  traced.     Now  this  is  a  periotl  when 
nthat  country  enjoyed  no  advantages  for  a  com- 
.  position  of  this  kind,  which  it  may  not  be  sup- 
.  posed  to  have  enjoyed  in  as  great,  if  not  in  a 
r  greater  degree,   a  thousand  years  before.     To 
:  suppose  that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
t,  when  we  well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been 
.:  in  a  state  of  gross  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there 
1  should  have  arisen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of 
such  exquisite  genius,  and  of  such  deep  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  and  of  history,  as  to  divest 
himself  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own 
,:■  .age,  and  to  give  us  a  just  and  natural  picture 
:-.  of  SL  state  of  society  ancienter  by  a  thousand 
J  wears ;  one  who  could  support  this  counterfeited 
lantiqiiity  through  such  a  large   collection  of 
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poems,  without  the  least  inconsistency ;  and 
who,  possessed  of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had  at 
the  same  time  the  self-denial  of  concealing 
himself,  and  of  ascribing  his  own  works  to  an 
antiquated  bard,  without  the  imposture  being 
detected ;  is  a  supposition  that  ti'anscends  all 
bounds  of  credibiUty. 

Tliere  are,  besides,  two  other  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to,  still  of  greater  weight,  iJ 
possible,  against  this  hj-pothesis.  One  is,  the 
total  absence  of  religious  ideas  from  this  work  ; 
for  which  the  translator  has,  in  his  preface 
given  a  very  probable  account,  on  the  footing 
of  its  being  the  work  of  Ossian.  The  drui- 
dical  superstition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  or 
the  point  of  its  final  extinction,  and  for  parti- 
cular reasons  odious  to  the  family  of  Fingal 
whilst  the  Christian  faith  was  not  yet  establish- 
ed. But  had  it  been  the  work  of  one  to  whon 
the  ideas  of  Christianity  were  familiar  from  loii 
infancy,  and  who  had  superadded  to  them  als< 
the  bigoted  superstition  of  a  dai'k  age  and  coun^ 
try;  it  is  impossible  but  in  some  passage  o 
other  the  traces  of  them  would  have  appeared 
Tlie  otlier  circumstance  is,  the  entire  ulenci 
which  reigns  with  respect  to  all  the  great  clani' 
or  families  which  are  now  established  in  thi 
Highlands.  The  origin  of  these  several  clan 
is  known  to  be  very  ancient ;  and  it  is  as  wel 
known,  that  there  is  no  passion  by  which  a  na 
tive  Highlander  is  more  distinguislied  than  b; 
attachment  to  his  clan,  and  jealousy  for  its  ho 
nour.  ITiat  a  Highland  bard,  in  forging  , 
work  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  his  country 
should  have  inserted  no  circumstance  whicl 
pointed  out  the  rise  of  his  own  clan,  which  as; 
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!  Pertained  its  antiquity,  or  increased  its  glory,  is 
of  all  suppositions  that  can  be  fonned,  the  most 
improbable ;  and  the  silence  on  this  head, 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  the  author 
lived  before  any  of  the  present  great  clans  were 
formed  or  known. 

Assuming  it  then,  as  we  well  may,  for  certain, 
that  the  poems  now  under  consideration  are 
genuine  venerable  monuments  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  I  proceed  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  their  general  spirit  and  strain.  The  two 
characteristics  of  Ossian's  poetry  are,  tender- 
ness and  sublimity.  It  breathes  nothing  of 
the  gay  and  cheerful  kind  ;  an  air  of  solemnity 

,and  seriousness  is  diffused  over  the  whole. 
Ossian  is  perhaps  the  only  poet  who  never  re- 
laxes, or  lets  himself  down  into  the  light  and 
amusing  strain ;  which  I  readily  admit  to  be  no 
small  disadvantage  to  him,  with  the  bulk  of 
readers.  He  moves  perpetually  in  the  high 
region  of  tlie  grand  and  the  pathetic  One  key- 
note is  struck  at  the  beginning,  and  supported 
to  the  end  ;  nor  is  any  ornament  introduced,  but 
what  is  perfectly  concordant  with  the  general 
tone  or  melody.  Tlie  events  recorded,  are  all 
serious  and  grave ;  the  scenery  throughout,  wild 
and  romantic.  The  extended  heath  by  the  sea- 
shore ;  the  mountain  shaded  with  mist ;  the 
torrent  rushing  through  a  solitary  valley ;  the 
scattered  oaks,  and  the  tombs  of  warriors  over- 
grown with  moss  ;  all  produce  a  solemn  atten- 
tion in  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  great  and 
extraordinary  events.  We  find  not  in  Ossian, 
an  imagination  that  sports  itself,  and  dresses 
out  gay  trifles  to  please  the  fancy.     His  poetr)', 

iSQOre  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  uTiter,  de- 
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serves  to  be  styled,  The  poetry  of  the  heart.  It 
is  a  heart  penetrated  with  »oble  sentiments,  and 
with  sublime  and  tender  passions  ;  a  heart  that 
glows,  and  kindles  the  fancy ;  a  heart  that  is 
full,  and  poui-s  itself  forth.  Ossian  did  not 
write,  like  modern  poets,  to  please  readers  and 
critics.  He  sung  from  the  love  of  poetry  and 
song.  His  delight  was  to  think  of  the  heroes 
among  whom  he  had  flourished  ;  to  recal  the 
affecting  incidents  of  his  life';  to  dwell  upon  his 
past  wars,  and  loves,  and  friendships ;  till,  as  he 
expresses  it  himself,  "  there  comes  a  voice  to 
Ossian  and  awakes  his  soul.  It  is  the  voice  of 
years  that  are  gone  ;  they  roll  before  me  with 
all  their  deeds;"  and  under  this  true  poetic  in- 
spiration, giving  vent  to  his  genius,  no  wonder 
we  should  so  often  liear,  and  acknowledge  in 
his  strains,  the  powerful  and  ever-pleasing  voice 
oi  nature. 

Arte,  natura  potentior  omni— 

Est  Deus  in  nobis,  agitante  calescimus  illo. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  the  beau- 
ties of  Ossian's  writings  cannot  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  given  them  only  a  single  or  a  hasty 
perusal.  His  manner  is  so  different  from  that 
of  the  poets  to  whom  we  are  most  accustomed ; 
his  style  is  so  concise,  and  so  much  crowded  with 
imagery ;  the  mind  is  kept  at  such  a  stretch  in 
accompanying  tlie  author;  that  an  ordinary 
reader  is  at  first  apt  to  be  dazzled  and  fatigued, 
ratlier  tlian  pleased.  Plis  poems  require  to  be 
taken  up  at  intervals,  and  to  be  frequently  re- 
viewed ;  and  then  it  is  impossible  but  his  beau- 
ties must  open  to  eveiy  reader  who  is  capable 
of  sensibility.  'Diose  wlio  have  the  highest  de-^ 
gree  of  it,  will  relish  them  the  most. 
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As  Homer  is,  of  all  the  great  poets,  the  one 
whose  manner,  and  whose  times,  come  the  near- 
est to  Ossian's,  we  are  naturally  led  to  run  a 
parallel  in  some  instances  between  the  Greek 
and  the  Celtic  bard.  For  though  Homer  liv- 
ed more  than  a  thousand  years  before  Ossian, 
it  is  not  from  the  age  of  the  world,  but  from  the 
state  of  society,  that  we  are  to  judge  of  resem- 
bling times.  The  Greek  has,  in  several  points,  a 
manifest  superiority.  He  introduces  a  greater 
variety  of  incidents ;  he  possesses  a  larger  com- 
pass of  ideas ;  has  more  diversity  in  his  char- 
acters ;  and  a  much  deeper  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  in 
any  of  these  particulars  Ossian  could  equal  Ho- 
mer. For  Homer  lived  in  a  country  where 
society  was  much  farther  advanced ;  he  had  be- 
held many  more  objects ;  cities  built  and  flour- 
ishing ;  laws  instituted ;  order,  discipline,  and 
arts,  begun.  His  field  of  observation  was  much 
larger  and  more  splendid ;  his  knowledge,  of 
course,  more  extensive  ;  his  mind  also,  it  shall 
be  granted,  more  penetrating.  But  if  Ossian's 
ideas  and  objects  be  less  diversified  than  those 
of  Homer,  they  are  all,  however,  of  the  kind 
fittest  for  poetry  :  the  bravery  and  generosity  of 
heroes,  the  tenderness  of  lovers,  the  attachment 
of  friends,  parents,  and  children.  In  a  rude 
age  and  country,  though  the  events  that  happen 
be  few,  the  undissipated  mind  broods  over  them 
more  ;  they  strike  the  imagination,  and  fire  the* 
passions  in  a  higher  degree ;  and  of  conse- 
quence become  happier  materials  to  a  poetical 
genius,  than  the  same  events  when  scattered 
through  the  wide  circle  of  a  more  varied  action' 
and  cultivated  life. 

Do 
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Homer  is  a  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  poet- 
tliaii  Ossian.  You  disceni  in  him  all  the  Greek 
vivacity;  whereas  Ossian  unifonnly  maintains 
the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  a  Celtic  hero.  This 
too  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  ditFcrent  situations  in  which  they  lived, 
partly  personal,  and  partly  national.  Ossian 
had  survived  all  his  friends,  and  was  disposed 
to  melancholy  by  the  incidents  of  his  life.  But, 
besides  this,  cheerfulness  is  one  of  tlie  many 
blessings  which  we  owe  to  formed  soeiety. 
Tlie  solitary  wild  state  is  always  a  serious  one. 
Bating  the  sudden  and  violent  bursts  of  mirth, 
which  sometimes  break  forth  at  tlieir  dances  and 
feasts,  the  savage  American  tribes  have  been 
noted  l)y  all  travellers  for  their  gravity  and  ta- 
citurnity. Somewhat  of  this  taciturnity  may 
be  also  remarked  in  Ossian.  On  all  occasions 
he  is  fnigal  of  his  words  ;  and  never  gives  you 
more  of  an  image,  or  a  description,  than  is  just 
sufficient  to  place  it  before  you  in  one  clear 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  blaze  of  lightning,  which 
flashes  and  vanishes.  Homer  is  more  extended 
in  his  descriptions  ;  and  fills  them  up  with  a 
greater  variety  of  circumstances.  Both  the 
poets  are  dramatic ;  that  is,  they  introduce  their 
personages  frequently  speaking  before  us.  But 
Ossian  is  concise  and  rapid  in  his  specclics, 
as  he  is  in  every  other  thing.  Homer,  with 
the  Greek  vivacity,  had  also  some  portion  of  the 
Greek  loquacity.  His  speeches  indeed  are  ■ 
highly  characteristical ;  and  to  them  we  are 
much  indebted  for  that  admirable  display  hei » 
has  given  of  human  nature.  Yet,  if  he  be  te-  • 
dious  any  where,  it  is  in  these  ;  some  of  them  i 
are  trifling,  and,  some  of  them  plainly  unseason- 
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able.  Both  poets  are  eminently  sublime  ;  but 
a  difference  may  be  remarked  in  the  species  of 
their  sublimity.  Homer's  sublimity  is  accom- 
panied with  more  impetuosity  and  fire  ;  Ossian's 
wdth  more  of  a  solemn  and  awful  grandeur. 
Homer  hurries  you  along ;  Ossian  elevates,  and 
fixes  you  in  astonishment.  Homer  is  most 
sublime  in  actions  and  battles  ;  Ossian,  in  des- 
cription and  sentiment.  In  the  pathetic,  Ho- 
mer, ^^hen  he  chooses  to  exert  it,  has  great 
power ;  but  Ossian  exerts  that  power  much 
oftener,  and  has  the  character  of  tenderness  far 
more  deeply  imprinted  on  his  works.  No  poet 
knew  better  how  to  seize  and  melt  tlie  heart. 
With  regard  to  dignity  of  sentiment,  the  pre- 
eminence must  clearly  be  given  to  Ossian.  Tiiis 
is,  indeed,  a  surprising  circumstance,  that  in 
point  of  humanity,  magnanimity,  virtuous  feel- 
ings of  every  kind,  our  rude  Celtic  bard  should 
be  distinguished  to  such  a  degree,  that  not  only 
the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  even  those  of  the 
polite  and  refined  Virgil,  are  left  far  behind  by 
those  of  Ossian. 

After  these  general  observations  on  the  ge- 
nius and  spirit  of  our  author,  I  now  proceed  to  a 
nearer  view  and  more  accurate  examination  of 
his  works ;  and  as  Fingal  is  the  first  great 
poem  in  this  collection,  it  is  proper  to  begin 
with  it.  To  refuse  the  title  of  an  epic  poem 
to  Fingal,  because  it  is  not,  in  every  little  par- 
■  ticular,  exactly  conformable  to  the  practice  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  were  the  mere  squeamish- 
ness  and  pedantry  of  criticism.  Examined 
even  acccording  to  Aristotle's  rules,  it  will  be 
found  to  have  all  the  essential  requisites  of  a 
true  and  regular  epic ;  and  to  have'sevei'al  ef 
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them  in  so  high  a  degree,  as  at  first  view  to 
raise  our  astonishment  on  finding  Ossian's 
composition  so  agreeable  to  rules  of  Avhich  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.     But  our  astonishment 

.  will  cease,  when  we  consider  from  what  source 
Aristotle  drew  those  rules.  Homer  knew  no 
more  of  the  laws  of  criticism  than  Ossian.  But, 
guided  by  nature,  he  composed  in  verse  a  regu- 
lar story,  founded  on  heroic  actions,  which  all 
posterity  admired.  Aristotle,  with  great  saga- 
city and  penetration,  traced  the  causes  of  this 
general  admiration.  He  observed  what  it  was 
in  Homer's  composition,  and  in  the  conduct  of 

,  his  story,  which  gave  it  such  power  to  please  : 
from  tliis  observation  he  deduced  the  rules 
which  poets  ought  to  follow,  who  would  write 
and  please  like  Homer ;  and  to  a  composition 
formed  according  to  such  rules,  he  gave  the 
name  of  an  epic  poem.  Hence  his  whole  sys- 
tem arose.  Aristotle  studied  nature  in  Homer. 
Homer  and  Ossian  both  ^^TOte  from  nature. 
No  wonder  that  among  all  the  three,  there 
should  be  such  agreement  and  conformity. 

The  fundamental  rules  delivered  by  Aris- 
totle, concerning  an  epic  poem,  are  these : 
That  the  action,  which  is  the  ground-work  of 
the  poem,  should  be  one,  complete,  and  great ; 
that  it  should  be  feigned,  not  merely  historical ; 
that  it  should  be  enlivened  with  characters  and 
manners,  and  heightened  by  the  marvellous. 

But,  before  entering  on  any  of  these,  it  may 
perhaps  be  asked,  what  is  the  moral  of  Fingal  ? 
For,  according  to  M.  Bossu,  an  epic  poem  is 
no  other  than  an  allegory  contrived  to  illustrate 
some  moral  truth.  I'he  poet,  says  this  critic, 
iuust  begin  with  fixing  on  some  maxim  or  in- 
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struction  which  he  intends  to  inculcate  on  man- 
kind.    He  next  forms  a   fable,    like   one    of 
^Esop's,  wholly  with  a  view  to  the  moral ;  and 
having  thus  settled  and  arranged  his  plan,  he 
then  looks  into  traditionary  history  for  names 
)  and  incidents,  to  give  his  fable  some  air  of  pro- 
!  bability.     Never  did  a  more  frigid,   pedantic 
i  notion,  enter  into  the  mind  of  a  critic.     We 
!  may    safely  pronounce,    that   he    who    should 
{compose  an  epic  poem  after  this  manner,  who 
should  first  lay  down  a  moral  and  contrive  a 
plan,  before  he  had  thought  of  his  personages 
and  actors,  might  deliver  indeed  very  sound  in- 
struction,  but  will  find  few  readers.      There 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  that  the  first  object 
I  which  strikes  an  epic  poet,  which  fires  his  ge- 
I  nius,  and  gives  him  any  idea  of  his  work,  is  the 
!  action  or  subject  he  is  to  celebrate.     Hardly  ig 
I  there  any  tale,  any  subject,  a  poet  can  choose 
j  for  such  a  ■work,  but  will  afford  some  general 
I  moral  instruction.      An  epic  poem  is,  by  its 
nature,  oiie  of  the  most  moral  of  all  poetical 
compositions  ;  but  its  moral  tendency  is  by  no 
means  to  be  limited  to   some   common-place 
maxim,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  story. 
It  arises  from  the  admiration  of  heroic  actions, 
which  such  a  composition  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  produce ;  from  the  virtuous  emotions 
■which  the  characters  and  incidents  raise,  whilst 
we  read  it ;  from  the  happy  impression  which 
'  all  the  parts  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  tak- 
en together,  leave  upon  the  mind.     However,  if 
a  general  moral  be  still  iaisisted  on,  Fingal  ob- 
viously furnishes  one,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  poet,  viz.  That  wisdom  and  bravery  always 
triumph  over  brutal  force ;  or  another,  nobler 
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still ;   That  the  most  complete  victory  over  an 
enemy  is  obtained  by  that  moderation  and  gc-  J 
nerosity  which  convert  him  into  a  friend.  t 

The  imity  of  the  epic  action,  which,  of  all 
Aristotle's  rules,  is  the  chief  and  most  material, 
is  so  strictly  preserved  in  Fingal,  that  it  must 
be  perceived  by  every  reader.  It  is  a  more 
complete  unity  than  what  arises  from  relating 
the  actions  of  one  man,  which  the  Greek  critic 
justly  censures  as  imperfect ;  it  is  the  unity 
of  one  entei-prise,  the  deliverance  of  Ireland 
from  the  invasion  of  Swaran  ;  an  enterprise! 
which  has  surely  the  fidl  heroic  dignity.  All 
the  incidents  recorded  bear  a  constant  reference 
to  one  end  ;  no  double  plot  is  carried  on  ;  bul 
the  parts  unite  into  a  regular  whole  :  and  as 
the  action  is  one  and  great,  so  it  is  an  entire 
and  complete  action.  For  we  find,  as  the  critic 
farther  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end  ;  a  nodus,  or  intrigue  in  the  poem  ;  diffi- 
culties  occurring  through  Cuthidlin's  rashnesj 
and  bad  success ;  those  difficulties  graduallj 
sunnounted  ;  and  at  last  the  work  conducted  tc 
that  happy  conclusion  which  is  held  essential  tc 
epic  poetry.  Unity  is  indeed  observed  with 
greater  exactness  in  Fingal,  than  in  almost  anj 
other  epic  composition.  For  not  only  is  imitj 
of  subject  maintained,  but  that  of  time  an^ 
place  also.  The  Autumn  is  clearly  pointec 
out  as  the  season  of  the  action  ;  and  from  beJ 
ginning  to  end  the  scene  is  never  shifted  froir 
the  heath  of  Lena,  along  the  sea-sliore.  Th« 
duration  of  the  action  in  Fingal,  is  much 
shorter  than  in  the  Iliad  or  yEneid,  but  sun 
there  may  be  shorter  as  well  as  longer  herou 
poems  ;  and  if  the  authority  of  Aristotle  be  als« 
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required  for  this,  he  says  expressly,  that  the 
epic  composition  is  indefinite  as  to  the  time  of 
its  duration.  Accordingly  the  action  of  the 
niad  lasts  only  forty-seven  days,  whilst  that  of 
the  iEneid  is  continued  for  more  than  a  year. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Fingal,  there  reigns 
that  grandeur  of  sentiment,  style,  and  imagery, 
which  ought  ever  to  distinguish  this  high  spe- 
cies of  poetry.  The  story  is  conducted  with  no 
small  art.  The  poet  goes  not  back  to  a  tedious 
recital  of  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Swaran ; 
but  hastening  to  the  main  action,  he  falls  in  ex- 
acth-.  by  a  most  happy  coincidence  of  thought, 
with  the  rule  of  Horace. 

Semper  ad  eventum  festinat,  et  in  medias  res, 
Non  secus  ac  notas,  auditorem  rapit— 
Nee  gemine  bellum  lYpjanum  auditur  ab  ovo. 
De  Arte  Poet. 

He  invokes  no  muse,  for  he  acknowledged 
!  none  ;  but  his  occasional  addresses  to  Malvina 
have  a  finer  effect  than  the  invocation  of  any 
muse.  He  sets  out  with  no  fonnal  proposition 
of  his  subject ;  but  the  subject  naturally  and 
easily  unfolds  itself;  the  poem  opening  in  an 
animated  manner,  vAih.  the  situation  of  Cuthul- 
lin,  and  the  arrival  of  a  scout  who  informs  him 
of  .Swaran's  landing.  Mention  is  presently 
made  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  expected  assistance 
from  the  ships  of  the  lonely  isle,  in  order  to 
give  further  light  to  the  subject.  For  the  poet 
often  shows  his  address  in  gradually  preparing 
us  for  the  events  he  has  to  introduce ;  and  in 
particular  the  preparation  for  the  appearance  of 
Fingal,  the  previous  expectations  that  are  rais- 
ed,  and  the  extreme  magnificence,  fully  an- 
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swering  these  expectations,  with  which  the  hero 
is  at  length  presented  to  iis,  ai'e  all  worked  up 
with  such  skilful  conduct  as  would  do  honour 
to  any  poet  of  the  most  refined  times.  Ho- 
mer's art  in  magnifying  tlie  character  of  Achil- 
les has  been  universally  admired.  Ossian  cer- 
tainly shows  no  less  art  in  aggrandizing  Fingal. 
Nothing  could  be  more  happily  imagined  for 
this  purpose  than  the  whole  management  of 
the  last  battle,  wherein  Gaul,  the  son  of  IMorni, 
had  besought  Fingal  to  retire,  and  to  leave  to 
him  and  his  other  chiefs  the  honour  of  the  day. 
The  generosity  of  the  king  in  agreeing  to  this 
proposal ;  the  majesty  with  which  he  retreats  to 
the  hill,  from  whence  he  was  to  behold  the  en- 
gagement, attended  by  his  bards,  and  waving 
the  lightning  of  his  sword ;  his  perceiving  the 
chiefs  overpowered  by  numbers,  but,  from  un- 
willingness to  deprive  them  of  the  glory  of  vic- 
tory by  comhig  in  person  to  their  assistance, 
first  sending  Ullin,  the  bard,  to  animate  their 
courage  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  danger  becomes 
more  pressing,  his  rising  in  his  might,  and  in- 
terposing, hke  a  divinity,  to  decide  the  doubtful 
fate  of  the  day  ;  are  all  circumstances  coiitrived 
with  so  much  art  as  plainly  discover  the  Celtic 
bards  to  have  been  not  unpractised  in  heroic 
I>oetry. 

The  story  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  Iliad 
is  in  itself  as  simple  as  that  of  Fingal.  A  quar- 
rel arises  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
concerning  a  female  slave ;  on  which  Acliilles, 
apprehending  himself  to  be  injured,  withdraws 
liis  assistance  from  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks  fall  into  great  distress,  and  beseech  him 
to  be  reconciled  to  tliem.     He  refuses  to  fight 
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for  them  in  person,  but  sends  his  friend  Patroc- 
lus;  and  upon  his  being  slain,  goes  forth  to 
revenge  his  death,  and  kills  Hector.  The  sub- 
ject of  Fingal  is  this :  Swaran  comes  to  invade 
Ireland  :  Cuthullin,  the  guardian  of  the  young 
king,  had  appUed  for  assistance  to  Fingal,  who 
reigned  in  the  opposite  coast  of  Scotland.  But 
before  Fingal's  arrival,  he  is  hurried  by  rash 
counsel  to  encounter  Swaran.  He  is  defeated  ; 
he  retreats  ;  and  desponds.  Plngal  anives  in 
this  conjuncture.  The  battle  is  for  some  time 
dubious  ;  but  in  the  end  he  conquers  Swaran  ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  Swaran's  being  the 
brother  of  Agandecca,  who  had  once  saved  his 
life,  makes  hun  dismiss  him  honourably.  Ho- 
mer, it  is  true,  has  filled  up  his  story  with  a 
much  greater  vaidety  of  particulars  than  Os- 
sian  ;  and  in  this  has  shown  a  compass  of  in- 
vention superior  to  that  of  the  other  poet.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  tliat,  though  Homer 
be  more  circumstantial,  his  incidents  however 
are  less  diversified  in  kind  than  those  of  Os- 
sian.  War  and  bloodshed  reign  throughout 
the  Iliad  ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  fertility 
of  Homer's  invention,  tliere  is  so  much  unifor- 
mity in  his  subjects,  that  tliere  are  few  readers, 
who,  before  the  close,  are  not  tired  with  perpe- 
tual fighting.  Whereas  in  Ossian,  the  mind  is 
relieved  by  a  more  agreeable  diversity.  There 
is  a  finer  mixture  of  war  and  heroism,  with 
love  and  friendship,  of  martial  with  tender 
scenes,  than  is  to  be  met  with,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  poet.  The  episodes  too  have  great  pro- 
priety ;  as  natural,  and  proper  to  that  age  and 
country :  consisting  of  the  songs  of  bai'ds,  which 
are  known  to  have  been  tlie  great  entertaiiunent 
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of  the  Celtic  heroes  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peaces 
Tliese  songs  are  not  introduced  at  random  :  if 
you  except  the  episode  of  Duchom-mar  and 
Moma,  in  the  first  book,  which,  though  beau- 
tiful, is  more  unartful  than  any  of  the  rest, 
they  have  always  some  particular  relation  to  the 
actor  who  is  interested,  or  to  the  events  which 
are  going  on  ;  and,  whilst  they  vary  the  scene, 
they  preserve  a  sufficient  connection  with  the 
main  subject,  by  the  fitness  and  propriety  of 
their  introduction. 

As  Fingal's  love  to  Agandecca  influences 
some  circumstances  of  the  poem,  particularly 
the  honourable  dismission  of  Swaran  at  the 
end  ;  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  be  let 
into  this  part  of  the  hero's  story.  But  as  it  lay 
without  the  compass  of  the  present  action,  it 
could  be  regularly  introduced  no  where,  except 
in  Tin  episode.  Accordingly  the  poet,  with  as 
much  propriety  as  if  Aristotle  himself  had  di- 
rected die  plan,  has  contrived  an  episode  for 
this  purpose  in  the  song  of  Carril,  at  tlie  begin- 
ning of  the  thu-d  book. 

The  conclusion  of  the  poem  is  strictly  ac- 
cording to  rule ;  and  is  every  way  noble  and 
pleasing.  The  reconciliation  of  the  contending 
heroes,  the  consolation  of  Cuthullin,  and  the 
general  felicity  that  crowns  the  action,  sooth 
the  mind  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  and  form 
that  passage  from  agitation  and  trouble,  to  per- 
fect quiet  and  repose,  which  critics  require  as  the 
proper  termination  of  the  epic  work.  "  Thus 
they  passed  the  night  in  song,  and  brought  back 
the  morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  tlie 
heath  ;  and  shook  his  glittering  spear  in  his 
band.     He  moved  first  towards  the  plains  of 
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Lena ;  and  we  followed  Like  a  ridge  of  fire. 
Spread  the  sail,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  and 
catch  the  winds  that  pour  from  Lena.  We 
rose  on  the  wave  with  songs  ;  and  rushed  with 
joy  through  the  foam  of  the  ocean."  So  much 
for  the  unity  and  general  conduct  of  the  epic 
action  in  Fingal. 

With  regard  to  that  property  of  the  subject 
which  Aristotle  requires,  that  it  should  be 
feigned,  not  historical,  he  must  not  be  under- 
stood so  strictly  as  if  he  meant  to  exclude  all 
subjects  which  have  any  foundation  in  truth. 
For  such  exclusion  would  both  be  unreason- 
able in  itself,  and,  what  is  more,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  Homer,  who  is  known 
to  have  founded  his  Iliad  on  historical  facts 
concerning  the  war  of  Troy,  which  was  famous 
throughout  all  Greece.  Aristotle  means  no 
more  than  that  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  not 
to  be  a  mere  annalist  of  facts,  but  to  embellish 
truth  with  beautiful,  probable,  and  useful  fic- 
tions ;  to  copy  nature,  as  he  himself  explains 
it,  like  painters,  who  preserve  a  likeness,  but 
exhibit  their  objects  more  grand  and  beautiful 
than  they  are  in  reality.  That  Ossian  has  fol- 
lowed this  course,  and,  building  upon  true  his- 
tory, has  sufficiently  adorned  it  with  poetical 
fiction  for  aggrandizing  his  characters  and  facts, 
will  not,  I  believe,  be  questioned  by  most  read- 
ers. At  the  same  time,  the  foundation  which 
those  facts  and  characters  had  in  truth,  and  the 
share  which  the  poet  himself  had  in  the  tran- 
sactions which  he  records,  must  be  considered 
as  no  small  advantage  to  his  work.  For  truth 
makes  an  impression  on  the  mind  far  beyond 
any  fiction ;  and  no  man,  let  his  imagination 
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be  ever  so  strong,  relates  any  events  so  feelingly , 
as  those  in  which  he  has  been  interested  ;  paints, 
any  scene  so  naturally  as  one  which  he  has  seen  j 
or  draws  any  characters  in  such  strong  colours 
as  those  which  he  has  personally  known.  It 
is  considered  as  an  advantage  of  the  epic  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  from  a  period  so  distant,  as  by 
being  involved  in  the  darkness  of  tradition,  may 
give  license  to  fable.  Though  Ossian's  subject 
may  at  first  view  appear  unfavourable  in  this 
respect,  as  being  taken  from  his  own  times,  yet, , 
when  we  reflect  that  he  lived  to  an  extreme  old 
age  ;  that  he  relates  what  had  been  transacted 
in  another  countrj',  at  the  distance  of  many 
years,  and  after  all  that  race  of  men  who  had 
been  the  actors  were  gone  off'  tlie  stage  ;  we 
shall  find  the  objection  in  a  great  measure  ob- 
viated. In  so  rude  an  age,  when  no  written 
records  were  known,  when  tradition  was  loose, 
and  accuracy  of  any  kind  little  attended  to, 
what  was  great  and  heroic  in  one  generation, 
easily  ripened  into  the  marvellous  in  the  next. 
The  natui-al  representation  of  human  char- 
acters in  an  epic  poem  is  highly  essential  to  its 
merit,  and,  in  respect  of  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Homer's  excelling  ail  the  heroic  poets 
who  have  ever  wrote.  But  though  Ossian  be 
much  inferior  to  Homer  in  this  article,  he  will 
be  found  to  be  equal  at  least,  if  not  superior,  to 
Virgil  ;  and  has  indeed  given  all  the  display 
of  human  nature,  which  the  simple  occurrences 
of  his  times  could  be  expected  to  furnish.  No 
dead  uniformity  of  character  prevails  in  Fingal ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  principal  characters  are 
not  only  clearly  distinguished,  but  sometimes 
tutfully  contrasted,  so  £u>  to  illustrate  oacli  other* 
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Ossian's  heroes  are,  like  Homer's,  all  brave  ; 
but  their  bravery,  like  those  of  Homer's  too,  is 
of  different  kinds.  For  instance,  the  prudent, 
the  sedate,  the  modest,  and  circumspect  Con- 
nal,  is  finely  opposed  to  the  presumptuous,  rash, 
overbearing,  but  gallant  and  generous  Calmar. 
Calraar  hiuries  Cuthullin  into  action  by  his 
temerity  ;  and  when  he  sees  the  bad  effect  of 
his  counsels,  he  will  not  survive  the  disgrace. 
Connal,  like  another  Ulysses,  attends  Cuthullin 
to  his  retreat,  counsels  and  comforts  liim  un- 
der his  misfortune.  The  fierce,  the  proud,  the 
high-spirited  Swaran,  is  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  calm,  the  moderate,  and  generous 
Fingal.  The  character  of  Oscar  is  a  favourite 
one  throughout  the  whole  poems.  The  amiable 
warmth  of  the  young  warrior ;  liis  eager  impe- 
tuosity in  the  day  of  action  ;  his  passion  for 
fame  ;  his  submission  to  his  father ;  his  tender- 
ness for  Malvina ;  are  the  strokes  of  a  masterly 
pencil :  the  strokes  are  few ;  but  it  is  the  hand 
of  nature,  and  attracts  the  heart.  Ossian's  own 
character,  the  old  wian,  the  hero,  and  the  bard, 
all  in  one,  presents  to  us,  through  the  whole 
work,  a  most  respectable  and  venerable  figure, 
which  we  always  contemplate  with  pleasure. 
Cutliullin  is  a  hero  of  the  highest  class  :  daring, 
magnanimous,  and  exquisitely  sensible  to  ho- 
nour. We  become  attached  to  his  interest, 
and  are  deeply  touched  with  his  distress  ;  and 
after  the  admiration  raised  for  liim  in  the  first 
part  of  tlie  poem,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  Os- 
sian's masterly  genius  that  he  durst  adventure 
to  produce  to  us  another  hero,  compared  with 
whom,  even  the  great  Cuthullin  should  be  only 
an  inferior  personage  ;  and  who  should  rise  a^ 
far  above  him,  as  Cuthullin  rises  abo^e  tht  rest. 
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Here  indeed,  in  the  character  and  description 
of  Fingal,  Ossian  triumphs  almost  unrivalled  ; 
for  we  may  boldly  defy  all  antiquity  to  show  us 
any  hero  equal  to  Fingal.  Homer's  Hector 
possesses  several  great  and  amiable  qualities ; 
but  Hector  is  a  secondary  personage  in  the  Iliad, 
not  the  hero  of  the  work.  We  see  him  only 
occasionally  ;  we  know  much  less  of  him  than 
we  do  of  Fingal ;  who  not  only  in  this  epic 
poem,  but  in  Temora,  and  throughout  the  rest 
of  Ossian's  works,  is  presented  in  all  that  variety 
of  lights  which  give  the  full  display  of  a  cha- 
racter. And  though  Hector  faithfully  dis- 
charges his  duty  to  his  country,  his  friends,  and 
his  family,  he  is  tinctured,  however,  with  a  de- 
gree of  the  same  savage  ferocity  which  prevails 
among  all  the  Homeric  heroes.  For  we  find 
him  exulting  over  the  fallen  Patroclus,  with 
the  most  cruel  taunts,  and  telling  him,  when  he 
lies  in  the  agony  of  death,  that  Achilles  cannot 
help  him  now ;  and  that  in  a  short  time  his 
body,  stripped  naked,  and  deprived  of  funeral 
honours,  shall  be  devoiu-ed  by  the  vultures, 
■\Vhereas  in  the  character  of  Fingal,  concur  al- 
most all  the  qualities  that  can  ennoble  human 
nature ;  tliat  can  either  make  us  admii'e  the 
hero,  or  love  the  man.  He  is  not  only  uncon- 
querable in  war,  but  he  makes  his  people  happy 
by  his  wisdom  in  the  days  of  peace.  He  is 
truly  the  father  of  his  people.  He  is  known 
by  the  epithet  of  "  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look  ;" 
and  distinguished,  on  every  occasion,  by  hum»-i 
nity  and  generosity.  He  is  merciful  to  hi» 
foes  ;  full  of  affection  to  his  children  ;  full  of 
concern  about  his  friends  ;  and  never  mentions 
Agaudecca,  his  first  love,  witliout  the  utmoeti 
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tenderness.  He  is  the  universal  protector  of 
the  distressed ;  "  None  ever  went  sad  from 
Fingal."  —  "  O,  Oscar  !  bend  the  strong  in 
arms  ;  but  spare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a 
stream  of  many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy 
people  ;  but  hke  the  gale  that  moves  the  grass,  to 
those  who  ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived  ; 
such  Trathal  was  ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been. 
My  arm  was  the  support  of  the  injured ;  the 
weak  rested  behind  the  lightning  of  my  steel." 
Tliese  were  the  maxims  of  true  heroism,  to 
which  he  foraned  his  grandson.  His  fame  is 
represented  as  everj^- where  spread  ;  the  great- 
est heroes  acknowledge  his  superiority ;  liis  ene- 
mies tremble  at  his  name  ;  and  the  highest  enco- 
mium that  can  be  bestowed  on  one  whom  the 
poet  would  most  exalt,  is  to  say,  that  his  soul 
was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal. 

To  do  justice  to  the  poet's  merit,  in  support- 
ing such  a  character  as  this,  I  must  observe, 
what  is  not  commonly  attended  to,  that  there  is 
no  part  of  poetical  execution  more  difficult,  than 
to  thaw  a  perfect  character  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  distinct  and  affecting  to  the  mind. 
Some  strokes  of  human  imperfection  and  frail- 
ty, are  what  usually  give  us  the  most  clear  ^iew, 
and  the  most  sensible  impression  of  a  character  ; 
because  they  present  to  us  a  man,  such  as  we 
have  seen  ;  they  recal  known  features  of  hu- 
man nature.  When  poets  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond tliis  range,  and  describe  a  faultless  hero, 
they,  for  the  most  part,  set  before  us  a  sort  of 
'vague  undistinguishable  character,  such  as  the 
imagination  cannot  lay  hold  of,  or  realize  to  it- 
self, as  the  object  of  affection.  We  know  how 
|Bauch  Virgil  has  failed  in  this  particular.     His 
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perfect  hero,  JEneas,  is  an  unanimated  insipic 
personage,  whom  we  may  pretend  to  admire 
but  whom  no  one  can  heartily  love.  But  wha 
Virgil  has  failed  in,  Ossian,  to  our  astonisliment 
has  sucessfuUy  executed.  His  Fingal,  thougJ 
exhibited  without  any  of  the  common  humar 
failings,  is  nevertheless  a  real  man  ;  a  charactei 
which  touches  and  interests  every  reader.  T( 
this  it  has  much  contributed,  that  the  poet  ha; 
represented  him  as  an  old  man  ;  and  by  thi- 
has  gained  the  advantage  of  throwing  arounc 
him  a  great  many  circumstances,  peculiar  tc 
that  age,  which  paint  him  to  the  fancy  in  t 
more  distinct  light.  He  is  surrounded  by  hi; 
family  ;  he  instructs  his  chddi-en  in  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue  ;  he  is  narrator  of  his  past  ex- 
ploits  ;  he  is  venerable  with  the  grey  locks  o: 
age ;  he  is  frequently  disposed  to  moralize,  lik< 
an  old  man,  on  human  vanity,  and  the  prospcci 
of  death.  There  is  more  art,  at  least  more  fe- 
licity, in  this,  than  may  at  first  be  imagined 
For  youth  and  old  age  are  the  tAvo  states  oi 
human  life,  capable  of  being  placed  in  the  mosi 
picturesque  lights.  ]Middle  age  is  more  gene- 
ral and  vague ;  and  has  fewer  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  idea  of  it.  And  when  any  ob- 
ject is  in  a  situation  that  admits  it  to  be  ren- 
dered particular,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  it  always  stands  oul 
more  clear  and  full  in  poetical  description. 

Besides  human  personages,  divine  or  super- 
natural agents  are  often  introduced  into  epic 
poetry  ;  fonning  what  is  called  the  machinery 
of  it ;  which  most  critics  hold  to  be  an  essen- 
tial part.  The  marvellous,  it  must  be  admitted, 
has  always  a  great  charm  for  the  bulk  of  read- 
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'  ers.     It  gratifies  the  imagination,  and  aifords 
'  room    for  striking    and    sublime    description. 
I  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  all  poets  rhould  have 
a  sti'ong  propensity  towards  it.     But  I  must 
observe,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult,  than  to 
adjust  properly  the  marvellous  with  the  proba- 
f  ble.     If  a  poet  sacrifice  probabilitj-,  and  fill  his 
J  work  ^^'ith  extravagant  supernatural  scenes,  he 
spreads  over  it  an  appearance  of  romance  and 
childish  fiction  ;   he  transports  his  reader  from 
I  this  world  into  a  fantastic   visionary  region  ; 
I  and  loses  that  weight  and  dignity  which  should 
^  reign  in  epic  poetr}\     No  work,  from  which 
'[probability  is  altogether  banished,  can  make  a 
■lasting  and  deep  impression.     Human  actions 
■'and  manners  are  always  the  most  interesting 
iobjects  which   can  be  presented  to   a  human 
|mind.       All   machinery,    therefore,    is   faulty 
which  withdraws  these  too  much  from  view, 
or  obscures  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible 
fictions.     Besides  being  temperately  employed, 
machinery  ought  always  to  have  some  founda- 
tion in  popular  belief.     A  poet  is  by  no  means 
at  liberty  to  invent  what  system  of  the  marvel- 
lous he  pleases  :    he  must  avail  himself  either 
af  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious  cre- 
iuUty  of  the  country  wherein  he  lives  ;   so  as 
bo  give  an  air  of  probability  to  events  which  are 
baost  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature. 
In  these  respects,   Ossian  appears  to  me  to 
:  lave  been  remarkably  happy.     He  has  indeed 
oUowed  the  same  course  with  Homer.     For  it 
s  perfectly  absurd  to  imagine,  as  some  critics 
lavc  done,  that  Homer's  mythology  was  invent- 
ed by  him,  in  consequence  of  profound  reflec- 
...ions  on  the  benefit  it  would  yield  to  poetry. 
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Homer  was  no  such  refining  genius.  He 
found  the  traditionary  stories  on  which  he  built 
his  Iliad,  mingled  with  popular  legends  con- 
cerning the  intervention  of  the  gods ;  and  he 
adopted  these,  because  they  amused  the  fancy. 
Ossian,  in  like  manner,  found  the  tales  of  Iiis 
countiy  full  of  ghosts  and  sphits :  it  is  likely 
he  believed  them  himself ;  and  he  introduced 
them,  because  tliey  gave  his  poems  that  solemn 
and  marvellous  cast,  which  suited  liis  genius. 
This  was  the  only  machinery  he  could  employ 
with  propriety ;  because  it  was  the  only  inter- 
vention of  supernatural  beings,  %\hich  agreed 
with  the  common  belief  of  the  country.  1 1  was 
Jiappy ;  because  it  did  not  interfere  in  the  least 
with  the  proper  display  of  human  characters 
and  actions ;  because  it  had  less  of  the  incredi- 
ble, tlian  most  other  kinds  of  poetical  machine- 
\y  ;  and  because  it  sened  to  diversify  the  scene, 
and  to  heighten  the  subject  by  an  awful  gran- 
deur, which  is  the  great  design  of  machinery. 

As  Ossian's  mythology  is  peculiar  to  himself 
and  makes  a  considerable  lig-ure  in  his  othei 
poems,  as  well  as  in  Fingal,  it  may  be  propei 
to  make  some  observations  on  it,  independen 
of  its  subserviency  to  epic  composition.  I' 
turns,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  appearances  o 
departed  spirits.  These,  consonantly  to  the  no- 
tions of  every  rude  age,  are  represented  not  a; 
purely  immaterial,  but  as  thin  aiiy  forms,  whid 
can  be  visible  or  invisible  at  pleasure  ;  theii 
voice  is  feeble,  their  an\i  is  weak  ;  but  thej 
are  endowed  with  knowledge  more  than  hu-i 
man.  In  a  se])arate  state,  they  retain  the  sanm 
dispositions  which  animated  them  in  this  life' 
'i'bey  ride  on  the  wind ;  they  bend  their  airj 
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bows ;  and  pursue  deer  formed  of  clouds.     The 
ghosts  of  departed  bards  continue  to  sing.     The 
ghosts  of  departed  heroes  frequent  the  fields  of 
their  former  fame.      "  Tliey  rest  together  in 
their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal  men.      Their 
songs  are  of  other  worlds.     They  come  some- 
times to  the  car  of  rest,  and  raise  their  feeble 
voice."     All  this  presents  to  us  much  the  same 
set  of  ideas,  concerning  spirits,  as  we  find  in  the 
[  eleventh  book  of  tlie  Odyssey,  where  Ulysses 
f  visits  the    regions    of  the  dead ;    and  in  the 
f  twent^-thii-d  book   of  the  Iliad,   the  ghost  of 
*  Patroclus,  after  appearing  to  Achilles,  vanishes 
precisely  like  one  of  Ossian's,  emitting  a  shrill, 
feeble  cry,  and  melting  away  like  smoke. 

But  though  Homer's  and  Ossian's  ideas 
|,  concerning  ghosts  were  of  the  same  nature,  we 
cannot  but  observe,  that  Ossian's  ghosts  are 
drawn  with  much  stronger  and  livelier  colours 
than  those  of  Homer.  Ossian  describes  ghosts 
with  all  the  particularity  of  one  who  had  seen 
and  conversed  with  them,  and  whose  imagina- 
tion was  full  of  the  impression  they  had  left 
upon  it.  He  calls  up  those  awful  and  tremen- 
dous ideas  which  the 

Simulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 

i  are  fitted  to  raise  in  the  human  mind ;  and 
.  which,  in  Shakspeare's  style,  "  harrow  up  the 
soul."  Crugal's  ghost,  in  particular,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  book  of  Fingal,  may 
vie  with  any  appearance  of  this  kind,  described 
by  any  epic  or  tragic  poet  whatever.  IMost 
poets  would  have  contented  themselves  with 
telling  us,  that  he  resembled,  in  every  particu- 
lar, tlie  living  Crugal ;  tliat  his  form  and  dress 
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were  the  Same,  only  his  face  more  pale  and  sad  ; 
and  that  he  bore  the  mark  of  the  wound  by 
which  he  fell.  But  Ossian  sets  before  our  eyes 
a  spirit  from  the  invisible  world,  distinguished 
by  all  those  features  which  a  strong  astonished 
imagination  would  give  to  a  ghost,  "  A  dark 
red  stream  of  fire  comes  down  from  the  hill. 
Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam  ;  he  that  lately  fell 
by  the  hand  of  Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  set-  ' 
ting  moon.  His  robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the 
hiU.  His  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames. 
Dark  is  the  wound  of  his  breast. — The  stars 
dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ;  and  his  voice 
was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream."  The 
circumstance  of  the  stars  being  beheld,  "  dim- 
twinkling  through  his  form,"  is  wonderfully 
picturesque  ;  and  conveys  the  most  lively  im- 
pression of  his  thin  and  shado\\7^  substance. 
The  attitude  in  which  he  is  afterwards  placed, 
and  the  speech  put  into  his  mouth,  are  full  of 
that  solemn  and  awful  sublimity  which  suits 
the  subject.  "  Dim,  and  in  tears,  he  stood,  and 
stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly 
he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the 
reedy  Lego, — My  ghost,  O  Connal  !  is  on  my 
native  hills  ;  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of 
Ullin,  Thou  shalt  never  talk  with  Crugal,  or 
find  his  lone  steps  in  the  heath,  I  am  light, 
as  the  blast  of  Cromla  ;  and  I  move  like  the 
shadow  of  mist,  Connal,  son  of  Colgar  !  I  see 
the  dark  cloud  of  death.  It  hovers  over  the 
plains  of  Lena,  The  sons  of  gi-een  Erin  shall ! 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts. — Like ; 
the  darkened  moon  he  retired  in  the  midst  (rf 
the  whistling  blast." 
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Several  other  appearances  of  spirits  might  be 
pointed  out,  as  among  the  most  sublime  pas- 
sages of  Ossian's  poetry.  The  circumstances 
of  them  are  considerably  diversified  ;  and  the 
scenerj'  always  suited  to  the  occasion.  "  Oscar 
slowly  ascends  the  hill.  The  meteors  of  night 
set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  toiTent 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  through 
the  aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon 
sinks  dim  and  red  behind  the  hill.  Feeble 
voices  are  heard  on  the  heath.     Oscar  drew^  his 

sword." Nothing  can  prepare    the   fancy 

more  happily  for  tlie  awful  scene  that  is  to  fol- 
low. "  Trenmor  came  from  his  hill,  at  the 
voice  of  his  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed 
of  the  stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His 
robe  is  of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death 
to  the  people.  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor, 
half- extinguished.  His  face  is  without  form, 
and  dark.  He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero  ;  and 
thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around. 
Many  were  his  words  to  Oscar. — He  slowly 
■vanished,  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sunny 
hill."  To  appearances  of  this  kind,  we  can  find 
no  parallel  among  the  Greek  or  Roman  poets. 
They  bring  to  mind  that  noble  description  in 
the  book  of  Job  :  "  In  thoughts  from  the  vi- 
sions of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on 
men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling,  which 
made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spu'it 
passed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of  my  flesh 
stood  up.  It  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cern the  form  thereof.  An  image  was  before 
mine  eyes.  There  was  silence;  and  1  heard 
a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  tliau 
God?" 
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As  Ossian's  supernatural  beings  are  describ- 
ed with  a  surprising  force  of  imagination,  so 
they  are  introduced  with  propriety.  We  have 
only  three  ghosts  in  Fingal :  tliat  of  Crugal, 
which  comes  to  warn  the  host  of  impending 
desti-uction,  and  to  advise  them  to  save  them- 
selves by  retreat ;  that  of  Evirallin,  the  spouse 
of  Ossian,  which  calls  him  to  rise  and  rescue 
their  son  from  danger  ;  and  that  of  Agandecca, 
which,  just  before  the  last  engagement  with 
Swaran,  moves  Fingal  to  pity,  by  mourning  for 
the  approaching  destruction  of  her  kinsmen  and 
people.  In  the  other  poems,  ghosts  sometimes 
appear  when  invoked  to  foretel  futurity  ;  fre- 
quently, according  to  the  notions  of  these  times, 
they  come  as  forerimners  of  misfortune  or 
death,  to  those  whom  they  visit ;  sometimes  they 
inform  their  friends  at  a  distance,  of  their  own 
death  ;  and  sometimes  they  are  introduced  to 
heigliten  the  scenery  on  some  great  and  solemn 
occasion.  "  A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind  ; 
and  faint  light  gleams  over  the  heath.  The 
ghosts  of  Ardven  pass  through  the  beam  ;  and 
show  their  dim  and  distant  fonns.  Comala  is 
half-unseen  on  her  meteor ;  and  Hidallan  is 
sullen  and  dim." — "  The  awful  faces  of  other 
times,  looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona." — 
"  Fercuth  !  I  saw  tlie  ghost  of  night.  Silent 
he  stood  on  that  bank  ;  his  robe  of  mist  flew  on 
the  wind.  I  could  behold  his  tears.  An  aged 
man  he  seemed,  and  full  of  thought." 

The  ghosts  of  strangers  mingle  not  with 
those  of  the  natives.  "  She  is  seen  ;  but  not 
like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her  robes  are 
from  the  strangers'  land ;  and  she  is  still  alone." 
When  the  ghost  of  one  whom  we  had  formerly 
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knoura  is  introduced,  the  propriety  of  the  liv- 
ing character  is  still  presei-ved.  This  is  remark- 
"able  in  the  appearance  of  Calmar's  ghost,  in  the 
poem  entitled,  ITie  Death  of  Cuthullin.  He 
seems  to  forebode  Cuthullin 's  death,  and  to 
beckon  liim  to  his  cave.  Cuthullin  reproaches 
him  for  supposing  that  he  could  be  intimidated 
by  such  prognostics.  "  "NMiy  dost  thou  bend 
thy  dark  eyes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  car-borne 
Calmar  ?  Wouldst  thou  frighten  me,  O  Matha's 
son  !  from  the  battles  of  Cormac  ?  Thy  hand 
was  not  feeble  in  war  ;  neither  was  thy  voice 
for  peace.  How  art  thou  changed,  chief  of 
Lara  !  if  now  thou  dost  advise  to  fly.  Retire 
tliou  to  thy  cave  :  thou  art  not  Calmar's  ghost ; 
he  delighted  in  battle  ;  and  his  arm  was  like 
I  the  thunder  of  heaven."  Calmar  makes  no  re- 
turn to  tliis  seeming  reproach ;  but,  "He  re- 
tired in  his  blast  with  joy ;  for  he  had  heard  the 
voice  of  his  praise."  This  is  precisely  the  ghost 
of  Achilles  in  Homer ;  who,  notwithstanding 
all  the  dissatisfaction  he  expresses  with  his  state 
in  the  region  of  the  dead,  as  soon  as  he  had 
heard  his  son  Neoptolemus  praised  for  his  gal- 
lant behaviour,  strode  awaj*  with  silent  joy  to 
rejoin  the  rest  of  the  shades. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  Ossian's  mythology, 
that  it  is  not  local  and  temporan%  like  that  of 
most  other  ancient  poets  ;  which  of  course  is 
apt  to  seem  ridiculous,  after  the  superstitions 
have  passed  away  on  which  it  was  founded. 
Ossian's  mythology  is,  to  speak  so,  the  mytho- 
logy of  human  nature ;  for  it  is  founded  ou  what 
has  been  the  popular  belief,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  and  under  all  forms  of  religion,  con- 
cerning the    appearances   of  departed   spirits. 
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Homer's  machinery  is  always  lively  and  amus- 
ing ;  but  far  from  being  always  supported  with 
proper  dignity.  Tlie  indecent  squabbles  among 
his  gods,  surely  do  no  honour  to  epic  poetrj'. 
Whereas  Ossian's  machinery  has  dignity  upon 
all  occasions.  It  is  indeed  a  dignity  of  the 
dark  and  awful  kind  ;  but  this  is  proper  ;  be- 
cause coincident  with  the  strain  and  spirit  of 
the  poetr)'.  A  light  and  gay  mythology,  like 
Homer's,  would  have  been  perfectly  unsuitable 
to  the  subject  on  which  Ossian's  genius  was  , 
employed.  But  though  his  machinery  be  al- 
ways solemn,  it  is  not,  however,  always  dreary 
or  dismal ;  it  is  enlivened,  as  much  as  the  sub- 
ject would  pennit,  by  tliose  pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful appearances,  which  he  sometimes  intro- 
duces, of  the  spirits  of  the  hill.  These  are 
gentle  spirits  ;  descending  on  sun-beams,  fair-  1 
moving  on  tlie  plain  ;  tlieir  forms  white  and  ' 
bright ;  their  voices  sweet ;  and  their  visits  to 
■men  propitious.  The  greatest  praise  that  can 
be  given  to  the  beauty  of  a  Hving  woman,  is  to 
say,  "  She  is  fair  as  the  ghost  of  the  hill,  when 
it  moves  in  a  sun-beam  at  noon,  over  the  silence 
of  Morven."  "  The  hunter  shall  hear  my  voice 
from  his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  love  my 
voice.  For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my 
friends  ;  for  pleasant  were  they  to  me." 

Besides  ghosts,  or  the  spirits  of  departed  men, 
we  find  in  Ossian  some  instances  of  other  kinds 
of  machinery.  Spirits  of  a  superior  nature  to 
ghosts  are  sometimes  alluded  to,  which  have 
power  to  embroil  the  deep  ;  to  call  forth  winds 
and  storms,  and  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the 
stranger  ;  to  overturn  forests,  and  to  send  death 
among  the  people.     We  have  prodigies  too  j  a 
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shower  of  blood ;  and  when  some  disaster  is 
befalling  at  a  distance,  the  sound  of  death  heard 
on  the  strings  of  Ossian's  harp  :  all  perfectly 
consonant,  not  only  to  tlie  peculiar  ideas  of 
northern  nations,  but  to  tlie  general  current  of 
a  superstitious  imagination  in  all  countries. 
The  description  of  Fingal's  airy  hall,  in  the 
poem  called  Ben-athon,  and  of  the  ascent  of 
Maivina  into  it,  deserves  paiticular  notice,  as 
remarkably  noble  and  magnificent.  But  above 
all,  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  tlie  spirit  of 
Loda,  in  Carric-thura,  cannot  be  mentioned 
without  admiration.  I  forbear  transcribing  tlie 
passage,  as  it  must  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  has  read  the  w^orks  of  Ossian. 
The  undaunted  courage  of  Fingal,  opposed  to 
all  the  terrors  of  the  Scandinavian  god  ;  the  ap- 
pearance and  the  speech  of  that  awful  spirit ; 
the  wound  which  he  receives,  and  the  shriek 
which  he  sends  forth,  "  as,  roiled  into  himself, 
he  rose  upon  the  wind;"  are  full  of  the  most 
amazing  and  terrible  majest}'.  I  know  no  pas- 
sage more  sublime  in  the  ^vl•itings  of  any  un- 
inspired author.  The  fiction  is  calculated  to 
aggrandize  the  hero,  which  it  does  to  a  high 
degree  ;  nor  is  it  so  unnatural  or  wild  a  fiction 
as  might  at  first  be  thought,  i^ccording  to  the 
notions  of  those  times,  supernatural  beings  were 
material,  and,  consequently,  vulnerable.  The 
spirit  of  Loda  was  not  acknowledged  as  a 
deity  by  Fingal ;  he  did  not  worship  at  the  stone 
of  his  power  ;  he  plainly  considered  him  as  the 
god  of  his  enemies  alone  ;  as  a  local  deity,  wliose 
dominion  extended  no  farther  than  to  the  regions 
where  he  was  worshipped  ;  who  had,  therefore, 
no  title  to  threaten  him,  and  no  claim  to  his 
I  E3 
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submission.  We  know  there  are  poetical  pre- 
cedents of  great  authority,  for  fictions  fully  as 
extravagant ;  and  if  Homer  be  forgiven  for 
making  Dioraed  attack  and  wound  in  battle  ■ 
the  gods  whom  that  chief  himself  worshipped,  , 
Ossian  surely  is  pardonable  for  making  his  hero 
superior  to  the  god  of  a  foreign  territory. 

Notwithstanding  the  poetical  advantages  . 
which  I  have  ascribed  to  Ossian's  machinery,  I 
acknowledge  it  would  have  been  much  more 
beautiful  and  perfect  had  the  author  discovered 
some  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being.  Al- 
though his  silence  on  this  head  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  leained  and  ingenious 
translator  in  a  very  probable  manner,  yet  still 
it  must  be  held  a  considerable  disadvantage 
to  the  poetry.  For  the  most  august  and  lofty 
ideas  that  can  embellish  poetry  are  derived 
from  the  belief  of  a  divine  administration  of 
the  universe :  and  hence  the  invocation  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  or  at  least  of  some  superior 
powers  who  are  conceived  as  presiding  over  hu- 
man affairs,  the  solemnities  of  religious  worship, 
prayers  preferred,  and  assistance  implored  on 
critical  occasions,  appear  with  great  dignity  in 
the  works  of  almost  all  poets  as  chief  ornaments 
of  their  compositions.  The  absence  of  all  such 
religious  ideas  from  Ossian's  poetry  is  a  sensi- 
ble blank  in  it ;  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
•we  can  easily  imagine  what  an  illustrious 
figure  they  would  have  made  imder  the  man- 
agement of  such  a  genius  as  his;  and  how 
finely  they  would  have  been  adapted  to  many 
situations  which  occur  in  his  works. 

After  so  particular  an  examination  of  Fingal, 
it  were  needless  to  enter  into  as  full  a  discussioa 
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:  of  the  conduct  of  Temora,  the  otlier  epic  poem. 
Many  of  the  same  observations,  especially  with 

I  regard  to  the  great  characteristics  of  heroic 
poetiy,  apply  to  both.     The  high  merit,  how- 

1  ever,  of  Temora,  requires  that  we  should  not 

1  pass  it  by  without  some  remarks. 

!       The  scene  of  Temora,  as  of  Fingal,  is  laid 

I  in  Ireland ;   and  the  action  is  of  a  posterior 

I  date.     The  subject  is,  an  expedition  of  the  hero 

j  to  dethrone  and  punish  a  bloody  usurper,  and 

;  to  restore  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
posterity  of  the  lawful  prince  :   an  undertaking 

:  worthy  of  the  justice  and  heroism  of  the  great 
Fingal.       The    action    is    one    and    complete. 

I  The  poem  opens  with  the  descent  of  Fingal  on 
the  coast,  and  the  consultation  held  among 
the  chiefs  of  the  enemy.     Tlie  murder  of  the 

i  young  prince  Cormac,  which  was.  the  cause  of 
the  war.  being  antecedent  to  the  epic  action,  is 
introduced  wiih  great  propriety  as  an  episode 
in  tlie  first  book.     In  the  progress  of  the  poem, 

.  three  battles  ai'e  described,  which  rise  in  their 
importance  above  one  another ;  the  success  is 
various,  and  the  issue  for  some  time  doubtful ; 
till  at  last,  Fingal  brought  into  distress  by  the 
wound  of  his  great  general  Gaul,  and  the  death 
of  his  son  FiUan,  assumes  the  command  liimself, 
and  having  slain  the  king  in  single  combat, 

I  restores  the  rightful  heir  to  his  throne. 

Temora  has  perhaps  less  fire  than  the  other 

!  epic  poem ;  but  in  return  it  has  more  variety, 
more  tenderness,  and  more  magnificence.  The 
reigning  idea,  so  often  presented  to  us,  of  "  Fin- 
gal in  the  last  of  his  fields,"  is  venerable  and 
affectmg  ;  nor  could  any  more  noble  conclusion 

.be  thought  of,  tlian  the  aged  hero,  after  so 
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many  successful  achievements,  taking  his  leave 
of  battles,  and,  vi^ith  all  the  solemnities  of  those 
times,  resigning  his  spear  to  his  son.  Tlie 
events  are  less  crowded  in  Tcmora  than  in  Fin- 
gal  ;  actions  and  characters  are  more  particu- 
larly displayed ;  we  are  let  into  the  transactions 
of  both  hosts ;  and  informed  of  tlie  adventures 
of  the  night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  Tlie  still, 
pathetic,  and  the  romantic  scenery  of  several  of 
tlie  night  adventures,  so  remarkably  suited  to 
Ossian's  genius,  occasion  a  fine  diversity  in  the 
poem  ;  and  are  happily  contrasted  with  the 
military  operations  of  the  day. 

In  most  of  our  autlior's  poems  the  horrors 
of  war  are  softened  by  intermixed  scenes  of 
love  and  friendship.  In  Fingal  these  ai-e  in- 
troduced as  episodes  ;  in  Temora,  we  have  an 
incident  of  this  nature  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  piece,  in  the  adventure  of  Cathmor  and 
SuImaUa.  This  forms  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous beauties  of  that  poem.  The  distress 
of  Sulmalla,  disguised  and  imknown  among 
strangers,  lier  tender  and  anxious  concern  for 
the  safety  of  Cathmor,  her  dream,  and  her 
melting  remembrance  of  the  land  of  her  fathers ; 
Cathmor's  emotion  when  he  first  discovers  her,  | 
his  struggles  to  conceal  and  suppress  his  passion,  j 
lest  it  should  imman  him  in  the  midst  of  war, 
though  "  his  soul  poured  forth  in  secret,  when  ( 
he  beheld  her  fearful  eye;"  and  the  last  inter- 
view between  them,  when,  overcome  by  her 
tenderness,  he  lets  her  know  he  had  discovered 
her,  and  confesses  his  passion  ;  are  all  wrought 
up  with  the  most  exquisite  sensibility  and  deli- 
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Besides  the  characters  which  appeared  in 
Fingal,  several  new  ones  are  here  introduced  ; 
and  though,  as  they  are  all  the  characters  of  war- 
riors, bravery  is  the  predominant  feature,  they 
are  nevertheless  diversified  in  a  sensible  and 
striking  manner.  Foldath,  for  instance,  the 
general  of  Cathmor,  exhibits  the  perfect  picture 
of  a  savage  chieftain :  bold  and  daring,  but 
presinnptuous,  cruel,  and  overbearing.  He  is 
distinguished  on  his  first  appearance  as  the 
friend  cf  the  tyrant  Cairbar ;  "  His  stride  is 
haughty  ;  his  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath."  In  his 
person  and  whole  deportment  he  is  contrasted 
with  the  mild  and  wise  Hidalla,  another  leader 
of  the  same  army,  on  whose  humanity  and 
gentleness  he  looks  with  great  contempt.  He 
professedly  delights  in  strife  and  blood.  He 
insults  over  the  fallen.  He  is  imperious  in  his 
counsels,  and  factious  when  they  are  not  fol- 
lowed. He  is  unrelenting  in  all  his  schemes 
of  revenge,  even  to  the  length  of  denying  the 
funeral  song  to  the  dead  ;  wliich,  from  the 
injuiy  thereby  done  to  their  ghosts,  was  in  those 
days  considered  as  th  e  greatest  barbaritv'.  Fierce 
to  the  last,  he  comfoils  himself  in  his  d^Hng 
moments  'with  thinking,  that  his  ghost  shall 
often  leave  its  blast  to  rejoice  over  the  graves  of 
those  he  had  slain.  Yet  Ossian,  ever  prone  to 
the  pathetic,  has  contrived  to  tlirow  into  his 
account  of  the  death,  even  of  this  man,  some 
tender  circumstances ;  by  the  moving  descrip- 
tion of  his  daughter  Dai-dulena,  the  last  of  his 
race. 

The  character,  of  Foldath  tends  much  to 
exalt  that  of  Cathmor,  the  chief  commander, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  most  humane 
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virtues.  He  abhors  all  fraud  and  cruelty,  is 
famous  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers ;  open  to 
every  generous  sentiment,  and  to  every  soft  and 
compassionate  feeling.  He  is  so  amiable  as  to 
divide  the  reader's  attachment  between  him  and 
the  hero  of  the  poem  ;  though  our  author  has 
artfully  managed  it  so  as  to  make  Cathmor 
himself  indirectly  acknowledge  Fingal's  supe- 
riority, and  to  appear  somewhat  apprehensive  of 
the  event,  after  the  death  of  Fillan,  which  he 
knew  would  call  forth  Fingal  in  all  his  might. 
It  is  veiy  remai-kable,  that  although  Ossian  has 
introduced  into  his  poems  three  complete  heroes, 
Cuthullin,  Cathinor,  and  Fingal,  he  has,  how- 
ever, sensibly  distinguished  each  of  their  char- 
acters. Cuthullin  is  particularly  honourable ; 
Cathmor  particularly  amiable  ;  Fingal  wise  and 
great,  retaining  an  ascendant  peculiar  to  him- 
self in  whatever  light  he  is  viewed. 

But  the  favourite  figure  in  Temora,  and  the 
one  most  highly  finished,  is  Fillan.  His  char- 
acter is  of  that  sort  for  \vhich  Ossian  shows  a 
particular  fondness;  an  eager,  fervent,  young 
warrior,  fired  with  all  the  impatient  enthusiasm 
for  military  glory,  peculiar  to  tliat  time  of  life. 
He  had  sketched  this  in  the  description  of  his 
own  son  Oscar ;  but  as  he  has  extended  it  more 
fully  in  Fillan,  and  as  the  character  is  so  con- 
sonant  to  the  epic  strain,  though,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  not  placed  in  such  a  conspicuous 
light  by  any  other  epic  poet,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  attend  a  little  to  Ossian's  management 
of  it  in  this  instance. 

Fillan  was  tlie  youngest  of  all  the  sons  of 
Fingal ;  younger,  it  is  plain,  than  his  nephew 
Oscar,  by  whose  fame  and  great  deeds  in  war  _ 
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we  may  naturally  suppose  his  ambition  to  have 
been  highly  stimulated.  Withal,  as  he  is 
younger,  he  is  described  as  more  rash  and 
fiery.  His  first  appearance  is  soon  after  Os- 
car's death,  when  he  was  employed  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  foe  by  night.  In  a  conver- 
sation with  his  brother  Ossian,  on  that  occa- 
sion, we  learn  that  it  was  not  long  since  he  be- 
gan to  lift  tlie  spear.  "  Few  are  the  marks  of 
my  sword  in  battles ;  but  my  soul  is  fire." 
He  is  with  some  difficulty  restrained  by  Ossian 
from  going  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  and  complains 
to  him,  that  his  father  had  never  allowed  him 
any  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  valour. 
•"  The  king  hath  not  remarked  my  sword ;  I 
go  forth  with  the  crowd ;  I  return  without  my 
fame."  Soon  after,  when  Fingal,  according  to 
custom,  Mas  to  appoint  one  of  his  chiefs  to 
command  the  army,  and  each  was  standing 
forth,  and  putting  in  his  claim  to  this  honour, 
Fillan  is  presented  in  the  following  most  pic- 
turesque and  natural  attitude :  "  On  his  spear 
stood  the  son  of  Clatho,  in  the  wandering  of 
his  locks.  Thrice  he  raised  his  eyes  to  Fingal ; 
his  voice  thrice  failed  him  as  he  spoke.  Fillan 
could  not  boast  of  battles ;  at  once  he  strode 
away.  Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stood ; 
the  tear  hung  in  his  eye.  He  struck,  at  times, 
the  thistle's  head  with  his  inverted  spear."  No 
less  natural  and  beautiful  is  the  description  of 
Fingal's  paternal  emotion  on  tliis  occasion. 
"  Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he 
beheld  his  son.  He  beheld  him  with  bursting 
joy.  He  hid  the  big  tear  with  his  locks,  and 
turned  amidst  his  crowded  soul."  The  com- 
mand, for  that  day,  being  given  to  Gaul,  Fillan 
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ruslies  amickt  the  tliickest  of  the  foe,  save*  I 
Gaul's  life,  who  is  wounded  by  a  random  ar- 
row, and  distinguishes  himself  so  in  battle,  that 
"  the  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as 
he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son.  As  the  sim 
rejoices  from  the  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams 
have  raised,  whilst  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on 
the  heath,  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan." 
Sedate,  however,  and  wise,  he  mixes  the  praise 
which  he  bestows  on  him  vidth  some  apprehen- 
sion of  his  rashness.  "  My  son,  I  saw  tiiy 
deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  Thou  art  brave, 
son  of  Clatho,  but  headlong  in  the  strife.  So 
did  not  Fingal  advance,  though  he  never  feared 
a  foe.  Let  thy  people  be  a  ridge  behind  thee  ; 
they  are  thy  strength  in  the  field.  Then  shalt 
thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs 
of  thy  fathers." 

On  the  next  day,  the  greatest  and  the  last  oi 
Fillan's  life,  the  charge  is  committed  to  him  ot 
leading  on  the  host  to  battle.  Fingal's  speech 
to  his  troops  on  this  occasion  is  full  of  noble  j 
sentiment ;  and,  where  he  recommends  his  son 
to  their  care,  extremely  toucliing.  "  A  young 
beam  is  before  you  ;  few  are  his  steps  to  war. 
They  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant;  defend  my  dark- 
haired  son.  Bring  him  back  with  joy  ;  here-' 
after  he  may  stand  alone.  Flis  fomi  is  like  hisi 
fathers ;  his  soul  is  a  flame  of  their  fire."  When 
the  battle  begins,  the  poet  puts  fortli  his  strength! 
to  describe  the  exploits  of  the  young  hero ;  who,' 
at  last  encountering  and  killing  with  his  own 
hand  Foldath,  the  opposite  general,  attains  the  I 
piimacle  of  glory.  In  what  follows,  when  the 
fate  of  Fillan  is  di'awing  near,  Ossian,  if  any 
where,  excels  himself.    Foldath  being  slain,  and   . 
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a  general  rout  begun,  there  was  no  resource 
left  to  the  enemy  but  in  the  great  Cathmor 
himself,  who  in  tliis  extremity  descends  from 
the  hill,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
princes,  he  surveyed  the  battle.  Observe  how 
tliis  critical  event  is  wrought  up  by  the  poet. 
"  Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  flight 
of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hung  foiward 
on  their  steps ;  and  strewed  the  heath  with  dead. 
Fingal  rejoiced  over  his  son.  Blue-shielded 
Cathmor  rose.  Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp  ! 
Give  Fillan's  praise  to  the  vdnd ;  raise  high  his 
praise  in  my  hall,  while  yet  he  sliines  in  war. 
Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  leave  thy  hall ;  be- 
hold that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  host  is 
withered  in  its  course.     No  farther  look — it  is 

dark' light-trembling  from  the  harp,  strike, 

virgins!  strike  the  sound."  The  sudden  in-; 
terruption,  and  suspense  of  the  narration  on 
Cathmor's  rising  froin  his  hill,  the  abrupt  burst- 
ing into  the  praise  of  Fillan,  and  tlie  passionate 
apostrophe  to  his  mother  Clatho,  are  admirable 
efforts  of  poetical  art,  in  order  to  interest  us  in 
Fillan's  danger;  and  the  whole  is  heightened 
by  the  immediately  following  simile,  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  and  sublime  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  poet,  and  which,  if  it  had  been 
found  in  Homer,  would  have  been  the  frequent 
subject  of  admiration  to  critics  :  "  Fillan  is  like 
a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descends  from  the  skirt 
of  his  blast.  The  troubled  ocean  feels  his  steps, 
as  he  strides  from  wave  to  wave.  His  path 
kindles  behind  him  ;  islands  shake  their  heads 
on  the  heaving  seas." 

But  the  poet's  art  is  not  yet  exhausted.    The 
jfall  of  this  noble  young  warrior,  or,  in  Ossian's 
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style,  the  extinction  of  this  beam  of  heaven, 
could  not  be  rendered  too  interesting  and  affect- 
ing. Our  attention  is  naturally  drawn  towards 
Fingal.  He  beholds  from  his  hill  the  rising  of 
Cathmor,  and  the  danger  of  his  son.  But  whal 
shall  he  do  ?  "  Shall  Fingal  rise  to  his  aid,  and 
take  the  sword  of  Luno  ?  Wliat  then  shall  be- 
come of  thy  fame,  son  of  white-bosomed  Cla- 
tho  ?  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  daugh- 
ter of  Inistore  !  I  shall  not  quench  thy  earl} 
beam.  No  cloud  of  mine  shall  rise,  my  son 
upon  thy  soid  of  fire."  Strugghng  betweer 
concern  for  the  fame,  and  fear  for  the  safc'ty  o 
his  son,  he  withdraws  from  the  sight  of  the  en- 
gagement ;  and  dispatches  Ossian  in  haste  tc 
the  field,  with  this  affectionate  and  delicate  in- 
junction :  "  Father  of  Oscar  !"  addressing  hin 
by  a  title  which  on  this  occasion  has  the  highes 
propriety,  "  Father  of  Oscar  !  lift  the  spear 
defend  the  young  in  arms.  But  conceal  th; 
steps  from  Fillan's  eyes.  He  must  not  knov 
that  I  doubt  his  steel."  Ossian  arrived  toi 
late.  But  unwilling  to  describe  Fillan  van 
quished,  the  poet  suppresses  all  the  circumstance 
of  the  combat  with  Cathmor  ;  and  only  shoA\ 
us  the  dying  liero.  We  see  him  animated  t 
the  end  with  the  same  martial  and  ardent  spirit 
breathing  his  last  in  bitter  regret  for  being  s 
early  cut  off  from  the  field  of  glory.  "  Ossiai 
lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock.  Raise  no  ston 
above  me,  lest  one  should  ask  about  my  fami 
I  am  fallen  in  the  first  of  my  fields  ;  falle 
without  renown.  Let  thy  voice  alone  send  jc 
to  my  flying  soul.  Wliy  should  the  bard  kno 
where  dwells  the  early-fallen  Fillan."  H 
who,  after  tracing  the  circimistanccs  of  th 
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rtory,  shall  deny  that  our  bard  is  possessed  of 
ligh  sentiment  and  high  art,  must  be  strangely, 
jrejudiced  indeed.  Let  him  read  the  story  of 
Pallas  in  Virgil,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind  ;  and 
iftcr  all  the  praise  he  may  justly  bestow  on  the 
,  elegant  and  finished  description  of  that  amiable 
lutlior,  let  him  say  v,hich  of  the  two  poets  un- 

•  rolds  most  of  the  human  soul.     I  wave  insist- 

■  ing  on  any  more  of  the  particulars  in  Temora  ; 
I  .IS  my  aim  is  rather  to  lead  the  reader  into  the 
,  t^enius  and  spirit  of  Ossian's  poetry,  than  to 
:  dwell  on  all  his  beauties. 

•  i    The  judgment  and  art  discovered  in  conduct- 

•  ng  works  of  such  length  as  Fingal  and  Temora, 
iistinguish  tliem  from  the  other  poems  in  this 

■  roUection.  The  smaller  pieces,  however,  con- 
:  cain  particular  beauties  no  less  eminent.     They 

•  :u-e  historical  poems,  generally  of  the  elegiac 
idnd  ;  and  plainly  discover  themselves  to  be  the 

■  iKork  of  tlie  same  author.  One  consistent  face 
»  rf  manners  is  everj^- where  presented  to  us ;  one 

apirit  of  poetry  reigns  ;  the  masterly  hand  of 
;•  'Ossian  appears  throughout ;  the  same  rapid  and 
:  inimated  style ;  the  same  strong  colouring  of 
r  imagination,  and  the  same  glowing  sensibility 
.  of  heart.      Besides  the  unity  which  belongs  to 

the  compositions  of  one  man,  there  is  moreover 
,  a  certain  unity  of  subject,  which  very  happily 

■  ^connects  all  these  poems.  They  form  the  poeti- 
3  ical  history  of  the  age  of  Fingal.      The  same 

race  of  heroes  whom  we  had  met  with  in  the 
:  greater  poems,  Cuthullin,  Oscar,  Connal,  and 
Gaul,  return  again  upon  the  stage  ;  and  Fingal 
'.  himself  is  always  the  principal  figure,  present- 
ed on  every  occasion  with  equal  magnificence, 
nay  rising  upon  us  to  the  last.     The  circum- 
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stances  of  Ossian's  old  age  and  blindness,  hi 
surviving  all  his  friends,  and  his  relating  thei   , 
great  exploits  to  Malvina,  the  spouse  or  mis  I 
tress  of  his  beloved  son  Oscar,  furnish  the  fines  j 
poetical  situations  that  fancy  could  devise  fo 
that  tender  pathetic  which  reigns  in  Ossian' 
poetry. 

On  each  of  these  poems  there  might  be  roon 
for  separate  observations,  with  regard  to  th 
conduct  and  disposition  of  the  incidents,  as  wel 
as  to  the  beauty  of  the  descriptions  and  sen 
timents.  Caithon  is  a  regular  and  highly 
finished  piece,  llie  main  story  is  very  pj-oper 
ly  introduced  by  Clessammor's  relation  of  th 
adventure  of  his  youth  ;  and  this  introductioi 
is  finely  heightened  by  Fingal's  song  of  mourn 
ing  over  Moina  ;  in  which  Ossian,  ever  fon( 
of  doing  honour  to  his  father,  has  contrived  t( 
distinguish  him  for  being  an  eminent  poet  a 
well  as  warrior.  Fingal's  song  upon  this  oc 
casion,  when  "  his  thousand  bards  leaned  for 
ward  from  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  tht 
king,"  is  inferior  to  no  passage  in  the  whol! 
book  ;  and  with  great  judgment  put  in  hi 
mouth,  as  the  seriousness,  no  less  than  the  su 
blimity  of  the  strain,  is  peculiarly  suited  to  th* 
hero's  character.  In  Darthula  are  assemble* 
almost  all  the  tender  images  that  can  touch  th** 
heart  of  man  ;  friendship,  love,  the  affections  oi 
parents,  sons,  and  brothers,  the  distress  of  th<( 
aged,  and  the  unavailing  bravery  of  the  young 
The  beautiful  address  to  the  moon,  with  whidb 
the  poem  opens,  and  the  transition  from  thena 
to  the  subject,  most  happily  prepare  the  mine 
for  that  train  of  affecting  events  that  is  to  fol. 
low.     The  story  is  regular,  dramatic,  interest! 
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ing  to  the  last.  He  who  can  read  it  without 
emotion  may  congratulate  himself,  if  he  plea<- 
ses,  upon  being  completely  anned  against  sym- 
pathetic sorrow.  As  Fingal  had  no  occasion 
Df  appearing  in  the  action  of  this  poem,  Os- 
>ian  makes  a  very  artful  transition  from  his  nar- 
ration, to  what  was  passing  in  the  halls  of  Sel- 
na.  The  sound  heard  diere  on  the  strings  of 
lis  harp,  the  concern  which  Fingal  shows  on 
learing  it,  and  the  invocation  of  the  ghosts  of 
heix  fathers,  to  receive  the  heroes  falling  in  a 
iistant  land,  are  introduced  with  great  beauty 
)f  imagination,  to  increase  the  solemnity,  and 
o  diversify  the  scenery  of  the  poem. 

Carric-thura  is  full  of  the  most  sublime  dig- 
lity  ;  and  has  this  advantage,  of  being  more 
cheerful  in  the  subject,  and  more  happy  in  the 
latastrophe,  than  most  of  the  other  poems  : 
hough  tempered  at  the  same  time  with  episodes 
n  that  strain  of  tender  melancholy,  which  seems 
0  have  been  the  great  delight  of  Ossian  and 
he  bards  of  his  age.  Lathmon  is  peculiarly 
Ustinguished  by  high  generosity  of  sentiment. 
Phis  is  carried  so  far,  particularly  in  the  refu- 
,al  of  Gaul,  on  one  side,  to  take  the  advantage 
•f  a  sleeping  foe  ;  and  of  Lathmon,  on  the 
•tlier,  to  overpower  by  numbers  the  two  young 
.earriors,  as  to  recal  into  one's  mind  the  man- 
lers  of  chivalry  ;  some  resemblance  to  which 
nay  perhaps  be  suggested  by  other  incidents  in 
his  collection  of  poems.  Chivalry,  however, 
ook  rise  in  an  age  and  country  too  remote  from 
hose  of  Ossian,  to  admit  the  suspicion  that  the 
'ne  could  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  the 
'tlier.  So  far  as  chivalry  had  any  real  exist- 
nce,  the  same  miKtary  entliusiasm  which  gave 
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birth  to  it  in  the  feudal  times,  might,  in  tl 
days  of  Ossian,  that  is,  in  the  infancy  of  a  ri; 
ing  state,  through  the  operation  of  the  san 
cause,  very  naturally  produce  effects  of  the  san 
kind  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  men. 
far  as  chivalry  was  an  ideal  system,  existh 
only  in  romance,  it  vdll  not  be  thought  su  [ 
prising,  when  we  reflect  on  the  account  befo: 
given  of  the  Celtic  Bards,  that  this  imagina 
refinement  of  heroic  manners  should  be  four 
among  them,  as  much,  at  least,  as  among  tl 
Troubadours,  or  stioUing  Provencal  Bards, 
the  10th  or  11th  century;  whose  songs,  it 
said,  first  gave  rise  to  those  romantic  ideas 
heroism  which  for  so  long  a  time  enchanti 
Europe.  Ossian's  heroes  have  all  the  gallant 
and  generosity  of  those  fabulous  knights,  wit 
out  their  extravagance ;  and  his  love-seen 
have  native  tenderness,  without  any  mixture 
those  forced  and  unnatural  conceits  whii 
abound  in  the  old  romances.  The  adventui 
related  by  our  poet  which  resemble  the  mc 
those  of  romance,  concern  women  who  follow< 
their  lovers  to  war  disguised  in  tlie  armovu: 
men ;  and  these  are  so  managed  as  to  produi 
in  the  discovery,  several  of  the  most  interestii 
situations ;  one  beautiful  instance  of  which  mi 
be  seen  in  Carric-thura,  and  another  in  Caltht 
and  Colmal. 

Oithona  presents  a  situation  of  a  difFere 
nature.  In  the  absence  of  her  lover,  Gaul,  si 
had  been  caiTied  off  and  ravished  by  Dunror 
math.  Gaul  discovers  the  place  where  she 
kept  concealed,  and  comes  to  revenge  her.  Tl 
meeting  of  the  two  lovers,  tlie  sentiments  ai 
the  behaviour  of  Oithona  on  that  occasion,  a 
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described  T^^th  such  tender  and  exquisite  pro- 
,  priety,  as  does  the  greatest  honour  both  to  the 
art  and  to  the  delicacy  of  our  author  ;  and 
would  have  been  admired  in  any  poet  of  the 
fmost  refined  age.  The  conduct  of  Croma  must 
r strike  every  reader  as  remarkably  judicious  and 
,  beautiful.  We  are  to  be  prepared  for  the  death 
of  INIalvina,  which  is  related  in  the  succeeding 
,poem.  She  is  therefore  introduced  in  person  ; 
i"  she  has  heard  a  voice  in  a  dream  ;  she  feels 
[the  liuttering  of  her  soul ;"  and  in  a  most  mov- 
jing  lamentation,  addressed  to  her  beloved  Os- 
,car,  she  sings  her  own  death-song.  Nothing 
(Could  be  calculated  with  more  art  to  sooth  and 
(comfort  her  than  the  story  which  Ossian  relates. 
I  In  tlie  young  and  brave  Fovargormo,  another 
f^Oscar  is  introduced ;  his  praises  are  sung ;  and 
l|the  happiness  is  set  before  her  of  those  who  die 
|in  their  youth,  "  when  their  renown  is  around 
^hem  ;  before  the  feeble  behold  them  in  the 
fhall,  and  smile  at  their  trembling  hands." 
j.  But  no  where  does  Ossian's  genius  appear 
i(to  greater  advantage,  than  in  Berrathon,  which 
I  is  reckoned  the  conclusion  of  his  songs,  "  The 
[bst  sound  of  the  voice  of  Cona." 

'       Oiialis  olor  noto  positurus  littore  vitam, 

fngcmit,  et  meestis  mulcens  coucentibus  auras 
Pr^sago  quseritur  venientia  funera  cantu. 

I'he  whole  train  of  ideas  is  admirably  suited 
;o  the  subject.  Every  thing  is  full  of  tliat  in- 
visible world,  into  which  tlie  aged  bard  believes 
limself  now  ready  to  enter,  llie  airy  hall  of 
Fuigal  presents  itself  to  his  view ;  "  he  sees  the 
:loud  that  shall  receive  his  ghost ;  he  beholds 
lie  mist  that  shall  form  his  robe  when  he  ap- 
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pears  on  his  hill ;"  and  all  the  natural  objecl 
around  him  seem  to  carry  the  presages  of  deatl 
"  I'he  thistle  shakes  its  beai-d  to  the  wind.  Th 
flower  hangs  its  heavy  head :  it  seems  to  say, 
am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven  ;  the  tim 
of  my  departure  is  near,  and  the  blast  that  sha 
scatter  my  leaves."  Malvina's  death  is  hintc 
to  him  in  the  most  delicate  manner  by  the  so 
of  Alpin.  His  lamentation  over  her,  her  apt 
theosis,  or  ascent  to  the  habitation  of  heroc 
and  the  introduction  to  the  story  which  folkn\ 
from  the  mention  which  Ossian  supposes  tli 
father  of  Malvina  to  make  of  him  in  the  ha  , 
of  Fingal,  are  all  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetr 
"  And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  O  Tosca 
son  of  Conloch  ?  The  battles  of  our  youtli  wet 
many ;  our  swords  went  together  to  the  field. 
Nothing  could  be  more  proper  tlian  to  end  h: 
songs  with  recording  an  exploit  of  the  father  ( 
that  jNIalvina,  of  whom  his  heart  was  now  s 
full ;  and  who,  from  first  to  last,  had  been  sue 
a  favourite  object  throughout  all  his  poems.  ' 
The  scene  of  most  of  Ossian's  poems  is  lai 
in  Scotland,  or  in  the  coast  of  Ireland  opposit 
to  the  territories  of  Fingal.  When  the  seen  '■ 
is  in  Ireland,  we  perceive  no  change  of  mar. ' 
ners  from  those  of  Ossian's  native  countr 
For  as  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  peopled  wit  I 
Celtic  tribes,  the  language,  customs,  and  re 
ligion  of  both  nations,  were  the  same.  Thei 
had  been  separated  from  one  another,  l)y  migi 
ration,  only  a  few  generations,  as  it  shoull 
seem,  before  our  poet's  age;  and  they  stii 
maintained  a  close  and  frequent  intercoursr 
But  when  the  poet  relates  the  expeditions  c 
any  of  his  heroes  to  the  Scandinavian  coast,  c 
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[to  the  islands  of  Orkney,  which  were  then  part 
;of  the    Scandinavian  territory,   as  he  does  in 
.Carric-thiira,   Sidmalla  of  Lunnon,   and  Cath- 
loda,  the  case  is  quite  altered.     Those  countries 
ivere  inhabited  by  nations  of  the  Teutonic  des- 
cent, who,  in  their  manners  and  religious  rites, 
liffered  widely  from  the  Celtte ;  and  it  is  cu- 
,-ipus  and  remarkable,    to   find  this  difference 
,,;learly  pointed  out  in   the  poems   of  Ossian. 
.  His  descriptions  bear  the  native  marks  of  one 
:  vho  was  present  in  the  expeditions  which  he 
/elates,   and  who  describes  what  he  had  seen 
^  n-ith  his  own  eyes.     No  sooner  are  we  carried 
r  ,0  Lochlin,  or  the  islands  of  Inistore,  than  we 
.>erceive  that  we  are  in  a  foreign  region.     New 
■  .'bjects  begin  to  appear.    We  meet  every- where 
dth  the  stones  and  circles  of  Loda,   that  is, 
Odin,  the  great  Scandina\'ian  deity.     We  meet 
.ith    the    divinations    and    enchantments    for 
•hich  it  is  well  known  those  northern  nations 
ere  early  famous.     "  There,  mixed  with  the 
lunnur  of  waters,  rose  the  voice  of  aged  men, 
ho  called  the  forms  of  night  to  aid  them  in 
leir  war  ;"  whilst  the  Caledonian  chiefs,  who 
isisted  them,   are  described  as  standing  at  a 
istance,  heedless  of  their  rites.     That  ferocity 

-  f  manners  which  distinguished  those  nations, 

-  Iso  becomes  conspicuous.  In  the  combats 
.  f  their  chiefs  there  is  a  peculiar  savageness ; 

-  /en  their  Women  are  bloody  and  fierce.  The 
)irit,  and  the  very  ideas  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
lat  northern  scalder  whom  T  formerly  quoted, 
^cur   to  us  again.      "  The  hawks,"    Ossian 

.,  iakes  one  of  the  Scandinavian  chiefs  say, 
.,  rush  from  all  their  winds ;  they  are  wont  to 
A  |iace  my  course.    We  rejoiced  three  days  above 
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the  dead,  and  called  the  hawks  of  heaven. 
They  came  from  all  theu*  winds,  to  feast  on 
the  foes  of  Annir." 

Dismissing  now  the  separate  consideration  of 
any  of  our  author's  works,  I  proceed  to  make 
some  observations  on  his  manner  of  writing, 
under  the  general  heads  of  Description,  Ima- 
gery,  and  Sentiment. 

A  poet  of  original  genius  is  always  distin- 
guished by  his  talent  for  description.     A  se-i 
cond-rate  writer  discerns  nothing  new  or  pecu- 
liar in  the  object  he  means  to  describe.     Hi:  ■ 
conceptions  of  it  are  vague  and  loose ;  his  ex- 
pressions feeble;  and  of  course  the  object  i; 
presented  to  us  indistinctly,  and  as  through  ; 
cloud.     But  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  tha 
we  see  it  before  our  eyes ;  he  catches  the  dis 
tinguishing  features,  he  gives  it  the  colours  o 
life  and  reality  ;  he  places  it  in  such  a  ligh 
that  a  painter  could  copy    after   him.       Thi 
happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  lively  imagi 
nation,  which  first  receives  a  strong  impressio: 
of  the  object ;  and  then,  by  a  proper  selectio ' 
of  capital  picturesque  circumstances  employe  lii 
in  describing  it,  transmits  that  impression  in  if  m 
full  force  to  the  imaginations  of  others.     Thflii 
Ossian  possesses  this  descriptive  power  in  W 
high  degree,  we  have  a  clear  proof,  from  tblii 
effect  which  his  descriptions  produce  upon  ttMi 
imaginations  of  those  who  read  him  with  any 
degree  of  attention  and  taste.     Few  poots  ai 
more   interesting.     We    contract   an    intima 
acquaintance  with  his .  principal  heroes.      Tl 
characters,  the  manners,  the  face  of  the  countr    ( 
become   familiar;    we    even    think    we    cou 
draw  the  figm*e  of  his  ghosts.      In  a  wor 
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wliilst  reading  him  we  are  transported  as  into 
a  new  region,  and  dwell  among  his  objects  as 
if  they  were  all  real. 

It  were  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  of 
exquisite  painting  in  the  works  of  our  author. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  the  scenery  ^\'ith  which 
.Temora  opens,  and  the  attitude  in  which  Cair- 
bar  is  there  presented  to  us ;  the  description  of 
the  young  prince  Cormac,  in  the  same  book  ; 
and  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  in  Carthon.  "  I  have 
seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  de- 
solate. The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls  : 
and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  heard  no  more. 
Tlie  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its 
place  bj'  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle 
shook  there  its  lonely  head :  the  moss  whistled 
;o  tlie  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  from  the 
.vindows  ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall  waved 
ound  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of 
Moina  ;  silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers." 
Nothing  also  can  be  more  natural  and  lively 
;han  the  manner  in  which  Carthon  afterv/ards 
iescribes  how  the  conflagration  of  his  city  affect- 
id  him  when  a  cliild :  "  Have  I  not  seen  the 
■alien  Balclutha  ?  And  shall  I  feast  ^vith  Com- 
lal's  son  ?  Comhal  !  who  threw  his  fire  in  the 
nidst  of  my  fallier's  hall !  I  was  young,  and 
cnew  not  tlie  cause  why  the  virgins  wept.  The 
;:olumns  of  smoke  pleased  mine  eye,  when  they 
u-ose  above  my  walls :  I  often  looked  back 
.Yith  gladness,  when  my  friends  fled  above  the 
.lilL  But  when  the  years  of  my  youth  came 
)n,  I  beheld  the  moss  of  my  fallen  walls. 
My  sigh  arose  with  tlie  morning ;  and  my 
;.ears  descended  with  night.  Shall  I  not  fight, 
■,1  said  to  my  soul,  against  the  children  of  my 
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foes  ?  And  I  will  fight,  O  Bard  !  I  feel  the 
strength  of  my  soul."  In  the  same  poem,  the 
assembling  of  the  chiefs  round  Fingal,  who  had 
been  warned  of  some  impending  danger  by  the 
appearance  of  a  prodigy,  is  described  with  so 
many  picturestjue  circumstances,  that  one  im- 
agines himself  present  in  the  assembly.  "  The 
king  alone  beheld  the  terrible  sight,  and  ht 
foresaw  the  death  of  his  people.  He  came  ir 
silence  to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  spear : 
the  mail  rattled  on  his  breast  The  heroes  rose 
around.  Tliey  looked  in  silence  on  each  other 
marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  the 
battle  in  his  face.  A  thousand  shields  art 
placed  at  once  on  their  arms  ;  and  they  drew  i 
thousand  swords.  Tlie  hall  of  Selma  brighten- . 
ed  around.  The  clang  of  arms  ascends.  Th< 
grey  dogs  howl  in  their  place.  No  word  i.' 
among  the  mighty  chiefs.  Each  marked  th< 
eyes  of  the  king ;  and  half-assumed  his  spear.' 
It  has  been  objected  to  Ossian,  that  his  des- 
criptions of  military  actions  are  imperfect,  anc  i 
much  less  diversified  by  circumstances  thai 
those  of  Homer.  Tliis  is  in  some  measure  true 
The  amazing  fertility  of  Homer's  invention  i; 
no  where  so  much  displayed  as  in  the  incident; 
of  his  battles,  and  in  the  little  history  pieces  Ik  | 
gives  of  the  persons  slain.  Nor,  indeed,  vvitl 
regard  to  the  talent  of  description,  can  too  mucl 
be  said  in  praise  of  Homer.  Eveiy  thing  i 
alive  in  his  writings.  The  colours  with  whicl 
he  paints  are  those  of  nature.  But  Ossian' 
genius  was  of  a  different  kind  from  Homer'b 
It  led  him  to  hurry  towards  grand  objects,  rathe; . 
tlian  to  amuse  liimself  with  particulars  of  les 
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iimportance.  He  could  dwell  on  the  death  of 
;a  favourite  hero  ;  but  that  of  a  private  man  sel- 
tdom  stopped  his  rapid  course.  Homer's  ge- 
nius was  more  comprehensive  than  Ossian's. 
It  included  a  wider  circle  of  objects  ;  and  could 
work  up  any  incident  into  description.  Ossian's 
was  more  limited  ;  but  the  region  within  which 
iit  chiefly  exerted  itself  was  the  highest  of  all, 
the  region  of  the  pathetic  and  sublime. 
I  We  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  Ossian's 
fbattles  consist  only  of  general  indistinct  descrip- 
ition.  Such  beautiful  incidents  are  sometimes 
'introduced,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  per- 
•sons  slain  so  much  diversified,  as  shew  that  he 
J:ould  have  embellished  his  military  scenes 
ivith  an  abundant  variety  of  particulars,  if  his 
genius  had  led  him  to  dwell  upon  them.  "  One 
nan  is  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land  ; 

■  ie  fell,  where  often  he  had  spread  the  feast, 
md  often  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp."     The 

■  naid  of  Inistore  is  introduced,  in  a  moving 
ipostrophe,  as  weeping  for  another ;  anda  third, 

■  *  as  rolled  in  the  dust  he  lifted  his  faint  eyes 
o  the  king,"  is  remembered  and  mourned  by 

•  Fingal  as  the  friend  of  Agandecca.  The  blood 
)Ouring  from  the  wound  of  one  who  was  slain 
)y  night,  is  heard  "  hissing  on  the  half-extin- 

•  'paished  oak,"  which  had  been  kindled  for  giv- 
-  ng  light.     Another,  climbing  a  tree  to  escape 

rom  his  foe,  is  pierced  by  his  spear  from  be- 

•  lind  •  "  shrieking,  panting,  he  fell ;  whilst  moss 
nd  withered  branches  pursue  his  fall,  and  strew 
he  blue  arms  of  Gaul."     Never  was  a  finer 

■■  licture  drawn  of  the  ardour  of  two  youthful 

i  varriors  than  the  following  :    "  I  saw  Gaul  in 

m  WTOOur,  and  my  soul  was  mixed  with  his  : 

! 
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for  the  fire  of  the  battle  was  in  his  eyes  ;  hi 
looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We  spoke  thi 
words  of  friendship  in  secret ;  and  the  ligjht 
ning  of  our  swords  poured  together.  We  drev 
them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the  strengtl 
of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Ossian  is  always  concise  in  his  description; 
which  adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  forc( 
For  it  is  a  gi'eat  mistake  to  imagine,  that 
crowd  of  particulars,  or  a  very  full  and  extend 
ed  style,  is  of  advantage  to  description.  O 
the  contrary,  such  a  diffuse  manner  for  the  mo; 
part  v,Takens  it.  Any  one  redundant  circuir 
stance  is  a  nuisance.  It  encumbers  and  loac 
the  fancy,  and  renders  the  main  image  indi- 
tinct.  "  Obstat,"  as  Quintilian  says  with  regai 
to  style,  "  quidquid  non  adjuvat."  To  be  coi 
cise  in  description,  is  one  thing  ;  and  to  1 
general,  is  another.  No  description  that  res 
in  generals  can  possibly  be  good ;  it  can  coi 
vey  no  lively  idea  ;  for  it  is  of  particulars  on 
that  we  have  a  distinct  conception.  But 
the  same  time,  no  strong  imagination  dwel 
long  upon  any  one  particular  ;  or  heaps  tog 
ther  a  mass  of  trivial  ones.  By  the  hap] 
choice  of  some  one,  or  of  a  few  that  are  tl 
most  striking,  it  presents  the  image  more  coi 
plete,  shows  us  more  at  one  glance  than  a  feel 
imagination  is  able  to  do,  by  turning  its  obJ€ 
round  and  round  into  a  variety  of  lights.  T 
citus  is  of  all  prose  writers  the  most  conci: 
He  has  even  a  degree  of  abruptness  resemblii 
our  author  :  yet  no  writer  is  more  eminent  f 
lively  description.  >Vlien  Fingal,  after  havi.' 
conquered  the  haughty  Swaran,  proposes 
dismiss  him  with  honour :  ''  Raise  to-morr< ' 
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thy  white  sails  to  the  ^vind,   thou  brother  of 
Agandecca  !"  he  conveys,  by  thus  addressing 
his  enemy,  a  stronger  impression  of  the  emo- 
tions then  passing  within  his  mind,  than  if  whole 
paragraphs  had  been   spent  in  describing  the 
conflict  between  resentment  against  Swaran  and 
the   tender  remembrance  of  his  ancient  love. 
No  amplification  is  needed  to  give  us  the  most 
full  idea  of  a  hardy  veteran,  after  the  few  fol- 
lowng  words  :    "  His  shield  is   marked  witli 
the  strokes  of  battle  ;  his  red  eye  despises  dan- 
j|  ger."     When  Oscar,  left  alone,  was  surround- 
,i  ed  by  foes,  "  he  stood,"  it  is  said,   "  growing 
,j  in  his  place,  like  the  flood  of  the  narrow  vale  ;" 
,i  a  happy  representation  of  one,  who,  by  daring 
;j  inti-epidity  in  the  midst  of  danger,  seems  to  in- 
,|  crease  in    his  appearance,   and  becomes  more 
ij  formidable  every  moment,  like  the  sudden  ris- 
il  ing  of  tlie  torrent  hemmed  in  by  the  valley. 
And  a  whole  crowd  of  ideas,  concerning  the  cir- 
cumstances of  domestic  sorrow  occasioned  by  a 
young  warrior's  first  going  forth  to  battle,  is 
ij  poured  upon  tlje  mind  by  these  words :    "  Cal- 
,(  mar  leaned  on  his  father's  spear  ;  that  spear 
which  he  brought  from  Lara's  hall,  when  the 
soul  of  his  mother  was  sad.' ' 

The  conciseness  of  Ossian's  descriptions  is 
the  more  proper  on  account  of  his  subjects. 
Descriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  may, 
wthout  any  disadvantage,  be  amplified,  and 
prolonged.  Force  is  not  the  predominant 
quality  expected  in  these.  The  description 
may  be  weakened  by  being  diffuse,  yet  not- 
withstanding may  be  beautiful  still.  Whereas, 
with  respect  to  grand,  solemn,  and  pathetic 
subjects,   which   are   Ossian's  chief  field,    the 
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case  is  very  difFerent.  Tn  these,  energj'  i 
above  all  things  required.  The  imaginatioi 
must  be  seized  at  once,  or  not  at  all  ;  and  i 
far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  an( 
ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenes 
of  laboured  illustration. 

But  Ossian's  genius,  though  chiefly  turned  to 
wards  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  was  not  confin 
ed  to  it.  In  subjects  also  of  grace  and  delicacy 
he  discovers  the  hand  of  a  master.  Take  fo 
an  example  the  following  elegant  description  o 
Agandecca,  wherein  the  tenderness  of  Tibullu 
seems  united  with  the  majesty  of  Virgil.  '■  Th 
daughter  of  the  snow  overheard,  and  left  th 
hall  of  her  secret  sigh.  She  came  in  all  he 
beauty ;  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  th 
east.  Loveliness  was  around  her  as  ligh: 
Her  steps  were  like  the  music  of  songs.  Sh 
saw  the  youth  and  loved  him.  He  was  th 
stolen  sigh  of  her  soul.  Her  blue  eyes  roUei 
on  him  in  secret;  and  she  blest  the  chief  c 
Morven."  Several  other  instances  might  b 
produced  of  the  feelings  of  love  and  friendshi; 
painted  by  our  author  with  a  most  natural  am 
happy  delicacy. 

The  simplicity  of  Ossian's  manner  add 
great  beauty  to  his  descriptions,  and  indeed  t' 
his  whole  poetry.  We  meet  with  no  affectei 
ornaments;  no  forced  refinement;  no  maikt 
either  in  style  or  thought,  of  a  studied  endea 
vour  to  shine  and  sparkle.  Ossian  appear 
every-where  to  be  prompted  by  his  feelings 
and  to  speak  from  the  abundance  of  his  heart 
I  remember  no  more  than  one  instance  of  wha^ 
can  be  called  quaint  thought  in  tliis  whoL! 
collection  of  his  works.     It  is  in  the  first  l)Ool 
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•  of  Fingal,  where,  from  the  tombs  of  two  lovers. 
'  two  lonely  yews  are  mentioned  to  have  sprung, 

"  whose  branches  wished  to  meet  on   high." 
This   sympathy  of  the  trees  with  the   lovers, 

■■  may  be  reckoned  to  border  on  an  Italian  con- 
ceit ;  and  it  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  tliis 

;  single  instance  of  that  sort  of  wit  in  our  Celtic 

f  poetry. 

The  "  joy  of  grief"  is  one  of  Ossian's  re- 

i  markable   expressions,   several  times  repeated. 

'  If  any  one  shall  think  that  it  needs  to  be  justi- 

•  fied  by  a  precedent,  he  may  find  it  twice  used 
'  by  Homer  -.  in  the  Iliad,  when  Achilles  is 
f  visited  by  the  ghost  of  Patroclus ;  and  in  the 
f  Odyssey,  when  Ulysses  meets  his  mother  in 
i  the  shades.  On  both  these  occasions,  the 
I  heroes,  melted  with  tenderness,  lament  their 
}  not  having  it  in  their  power  to  throw  their 
f  arms  round  tlie  ghost,  "  that  we  might,"  say 
t  they,  "  in  a  mutual  embrace,  enjoy  the  delight 
'  of  grief." 

But,  in  truth,  the  expression  stands  in  need 
"  of  no  defence  from  authority ;  fi:)r  it  is  a  natu- 
■  ral  and  just  expression ;  and  conveys  a  clear 
'  idea  of  that  gratification  which  a  virtuous  heart 
often  feels  in  the  indulgence  of  a  tender  mel- 
'  ancholy.     Ossian  makes  a  very  proper  distinc- 
•  tion  between  this  gratification  and  the  destruc- 
tive effect  of  overpowering  grief.     "  Tliere  is  a 
joy  in  grief  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breasts 
'  of  the  sad.     But  sorrow  wastes  the  mournful, 
'  O  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  their  days  are  few." 
To  "  give  the  joy  of  grief,"  generally  signifies 
F3 
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to  raise  the  strain  of  soft  and  grave  music  ;  and 
finely  characterizes  the  taste  of  Ossian's  age  and 
country.  In  those  days,  when  the  songs  of 
bards  were  the  great  delight  of  heroes,  the 
tragic  muse  was  held  in  chief  honour  :  gallant 
actions,  and  virtuous  sufferings,  were  the  chosen 
theme ;  preferably  to  that  light  and  trifling 
strain  of  poetry  and  music,  which  promotes 
light  and  trifling  manners,  and  serves  to  emas- 
culate the  mind.  "  Strike  the  hai-p  in  my 
hall,"  said  the  gieat  Fingal,  in  the  midst  of 
youth  and  victory,  "  strike  the  harp  in  my  hall, 
and  let  Fingal  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  is  the 
ioy  of  grief!  It  is  like  the  shower  of  spring, 
when  it  softens  the  branch  of  the  oak ;  and  the 
young  leaf  lifts  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  O 
bards  !     To-morrow  we  lift  the  sail." 

Personal  epithets  have  been  much  used  by 
all  the  poets  of  the  most  ancient  ages ;  and 
when  well  chosen,  not  general  and  unmeaning, 
they  contribute  not  a  little  to  render  the  style 
descriptive  and  animated.  Besides  epithets 
founded  on  bodily  distinctions,  akin  to  many 
of  Homer's,  we  find  in  Ossian  several  wliich 
ai'e  remarkably  beautiful  and  poetical.  Such 
as,  Oscar  of  the  future  fights,  Fingal  of  the 
mildest  look,  Carril  of  other  times,  the  mildly- 
blusliing  Eviralhn ;  Bragella,  the  lonely  sun- 
beam of  Dunscaich ;  a  Culdee,  the  son  of  the 
secret  cell. 

But  of  all  the  ornaments  employed  in  des- 
criptive poetry,  comparisons  or  similes  are  the 
most  splendid.  These  chiefly  form  what  is 
called  the  imagery  of  a  poem;  and  as  they 
abound  so  much  in  the  works  of  Ossian,  and 
are  commonly  among  tlie  favourite  passages  of 
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all  poets,  it  may  be  expected  that  I  sliould  be 
somewhat  particular  in  ray  remarks  upon 
them. 

A  poetical  simile  always  supposes  two  ob- 
jects brought  together,  between  which  there  is 
some  near  relation  or  connection  in  the  fancy. 
What  that  relation  ought  to  be,  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely defined.  For  various,  almost  numberless, 
are  the  analogies  formed  among  objects,  by  a 
sprightly  imagination.  The  relation  of  actual 
similitude,  or  likeness  of  appearance,  is  far  from 
being  the  only  foundation  of  poetical  compari- 
son. Sometimes  a  resemblance  in  the  effect 
produced  by  two  objects,  is  made  the  connect- 
ing principle  :  sometimes  a  resemblance  in  one 
distinguishing  property  or  circumstance.  Very 
often  two  objects  are  brought  together  in  a 
simile,  though  they  resemble  one  another,  strict- 
ly speaking,  in  nothing,  only  because  they  raise 
in  the  mind  a  train  of  similar,  and  what  may 
be  called,  concordant  ideas ;  so  that  the  re- 
membrance of  the  one,  when  recalled,  serves 
to  quicken  and  heighten  the  impression  made 
by  the  other.  Thus,  to  give"  an  instance  from 
our  poet,  the  pleasure  with  w^hich  an  old  man 
looks  back  on  the  exploits  of  his  youth,  has  cer- 
tainly no  direct  resemblance  to  the  beauty  of  a 
fine  evening  ;  farther  than  that  both  agree  in 
producing  a  certain  calm,  placid  joy.  Yet 
Ossian  has  founded  upon  this,  one  of  the  most 
beautiftil  comparisons  that  is  to  be  met  with  in 
any  poet.  "  Wilt  thou  not  listen,  son  of  the 
rock,  to  the  song  of  Ossian  ?  INIy  soxd  is  full 
of  other  times ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns. 
Thus  the  sun  appears  in  the  west,  after  the 
steps  of  his  brightness  have  moved  behind  a 
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storm.  The  green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads. 
The  blue  streams  rejoice  in  the  vale.  The 
aged  hero  comes  forth  on  his  staff;  and  his " 
grey  hair  glitters  in  the  beam."  Never  was 
there  a  finei'  group  of  objects.  It  raises  a  strong ; 
conception  of  the  old  man's  joy  and  elation  of  ( 
heart,  by  displaying  a  scene  which  produces  in  < 
every  spectator  a  corresponding  train  of  pleas- 
ing emotions  :  the  declining  sun  looking  forth 
in  his  brightness  after  a  storm  ;  the  cheerful 
face  of  all  nature ;  and  the  still  life  finely  ani- 
mated by  the  circumstance  of  the  aged  hero, 
with  his  staff  and  his  grey  locks ;  a  circum- 
stance both  extremely  picturesque  in  it-ielf,  and 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  main  object  of  the 
comparison.  Such  analogies  and  associations 
of  .ideas  as  these,  are  highly  pleasing  to  the 
fancy.  They  give  opportunity  for  introducing 
many  a  fine  poetical  picture.  They  diversify 
the  scene  ;  they  aggrandize  the  subject ;  they 
keep  the  imagination  awake  and  sprightly. 
For  as  the  judgment  is  principally  exercised  in 
distinguishing  objects,  and  remarking  the  dif- 
ferences among  those  which  seem  alike ;  so 
the  highest  amusement  of  the  imagination  is  to 
trace  likenesses  and  agreements  among  those 
which  seem  different. 

Tlie  principal  rules  which  respect  poetical 
comparisons  are,  that  they  be  introduced  ott  : 
proper  occasions,  when  the  miud  is  disposed  to 
relish  them  ;  and  not  in  the  midst  of  some  severe  ■ 
and  agitating  passion,  which  cannot  admit  this 
play  of  fancy  ;  that  they  be  founded  on  a  re- 
semblance neither  too  near  and  obvious,  so  i 
to  give  little  amusement  to  the  imagination  ia 
tracing  it  nor  too  faint  and  remote,  so  as  to  be  > 
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apprehended  with  tlifficulty  ;  that  they  serve 
either  to  illustrate  the  principal  object,  and  ,to 
render  the  conception  of  it  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct ;  or  at  least,  to  heighten  and  embellish  it, 
by  a  suitable  association  of  images. 

Every  ccuntrj-  has  a  scenery  pccub'ar  to  itself; 
and  the  imageiy  of  a  good  poet  will  exhibit  it. 
For  as  he  copies  after  natm'e,  his  allusions  will 
of  course  be  taken  from  those  objects  M^hich  he 
sees  around  him,  and  which  have  often  struck 
his  fancy.  For  this  reason,  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  poetical  imagery,  we  ought 
to  be,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the 
natural  histor}'  of  the  country"  where  the  scene 
of  the  poem  is  laid.  The  introduction  of  fo- 
reign images  betrays  a  poet,  copying  not  from 
nature,  but  from  other  \^Titers.  Hence  so 
many  lions,  and  tigers,  and  eagles,  and  serpents, 
wliich  we  meet  with  in  the  similes  of  modern 
poets  ;  as  if  these  animals  had  acquired  some 
right  to  a  place  in  poetical  comparisons  for  ever, 
because  employed  by  ancient  authors.  They 
employed  them  with  propriety,  as  objects  gene- 
rally known  in  their  country  ;  but  they  are  ab- 
surdly used  for  illustration  by  us,  who  know 
them  only  at  second-hand,  or  by  description. 
To  most  readers  of  modern  poetiy,  it  were  more 
to  the  purpose  to  describe  lions  or  tigers  by 
similes  taken  from  men,  than  to  compare  men 
to  lions.  Ossian  is  very  correct  in  this  parti- 
cular. His  imagery  is,  without  exception,  co- 
pied from  that  face  of  nature  which  he  saw  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  and  by  consequence  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  lively.  We  meet  vvith  no  Grecian 
or  Italian  scenery ;  but  with   the  mists,   and 
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clouds,  and  stoniis,  of  a  northern  mountainous 
region. 

No  poet  abounds  more  in  similes  than  Os- 
sian.  There  are  in  this  collection  as  many,  at 
least,  as  in  the  whole  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ot 
Homer.  I  am  indeed  inclined  to  tliink,  that  i 
the  works  of  l)oth  poets  are  too  much  crowded 
with  them.  Similes  are  spai'kling  ornaments  ; 
and,  like  all  things  that  sparkle,  are  apt  to 
dazzle  and  tire  us  by  their  lustre.  But  if  Os- 
sian's  similes  be  too  frequent,  they  have  this 
advantage,  of  being  commonly  shorter  than  Ho- 
mer's ;  they  interrupt  his  narration  less  ;  he  just 
glances  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and 
instantly  returns  to  his  former  track.  Homer's 
similes  include  a  wider  range  of  objects.  But 
in  return,  Ossian's  are,  without  exception,  taken 
from  objects  of  dignity,  which  cannot  be  said 
for  all  those  which  Homer  employs.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  stars,  clouds  and  meteors, 
lightning  and  thunder,  seas  and  -whales,  rivers, 
tonents,  winds,  ice,  rain,  snow,  dews,  mist,  fire 
and  smoke,  trees  and  forests,  heath  and  grass 
and  flowers,  rocks  and  mountains,  music  and 
songs,  light  and  darkness,  spirits  and  ghosts ; 
these  form  the  circle  within  wliich  Ossian's  com- 
parisons generally  run.  Some,  not  many,  are 
taken  from  birds  and  beasts ;  as  eagles,  sea-fowl, 
tlie  horse,  the  deer,  and  the  mountain  bee ;  and 
a  very  few  from  such  operations  of  art  as  were 
then  known.  Homer  has  diversified  his  im- 
agery by  many  more  allusions  to  the  animal 
world ;  to  lions,  bulls,  goats,  herds  of  cattle, 
serpents,  insects  ;  and  to  the  various  occui)ations 
of  rural  and  pastoral  life.  Ossian's  defect  ia  ! 
this  article,  is  plainly  owing  to  the  desert  un-  i 
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cultivated  state  of  his  country,  which  suggested 
to  him  few  images  beyond  natural  inanimate 
objects,  in  their  rudest  form.  Tlie  birds  and 
animals  of  the  country  were  probably  not  nu- 
merous ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  them  was 
slender,  as  they  were  little  subjected  to  the  uses 
of  man. 

The  gieat  objection  made  to  Ossian's  image- 
ry, is  its  uniformity,  and  the  too  frequent  re- 
petition of  the  same  comparisons.  In  a  work 
so  thick-sown  with  similes,  one  could  not  but 
expect  to  find  images  of  the  same  kind  some- 
times suggested  to  the  poet  by  resembling  ob- 
jects ;  especially  to  a  poet  like  Ossian,  who 
wrote  from  the  immediate  impulse  of  poetical 
enthusiasm,  and  without  much  preparation  of 
study  or  labour.  Fertile  as  Plomer's  imagi- 
nation is  acknowledged  to  be,  who  does  not 
know  liow  often  his  lions  and  bulls,  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  recur  with  little  or  no  variation  ;  nay, 
sometimes  in  the  very  same  words  ?  The  ob- 
jection made  to  Ossian  is,  however,  founded,  in 
a  great  measure,  upon  a  mistake.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  inattentive  readers,  that  wherever 
the  moon,  the  cloud,  or  the  thunder,  returns  in 
a  simile,  it  is  the  same  simile,  and  the  same 
moon,  or  cloud,  or  thunder,  which  they  had 
met  with  a  few  pages  before.  WTiereas  very 
often  the  similes  are  widely  different.  The  ob- 
ject, whence  they  are  taken,  is  indeed  in  sub- 
stance the  same  ;  but  the  image  is  new ;  for  the 
appearance  of  the  object  is  changed  ;  it  is  pre- 
sented to  the  fancy  in  another  attitude ;  and 
clothed  witli  new  circumstances,  to  make  it  suit 
the  difierent  illustrations  for  which  it  is  employ- 
ed.    In  tliis  lies  Ossian's  great  art ;  in  so  hap- 
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pily  varying  the  form  of  the  few  natural  a])- 
pearances  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  as  U 
make  them  coiTespond  to  a  great  many  difFereni 
objects. 

Let  us  take  for  one  instance  the  moon,  whicl 
is  very  frequently  introduced  into  his  compari- 
sons ;  as  in  northern  climatesi,  where  the  niglitf 
are  long,  the  moon  is  a  greater  object  of  atten- 
tion than  in  the  climate  of  Homer ;  and  let  us 
view  how  much  our  poet  has  diversified  its  ap- 
pearance. The  shield  of  a  warrior  is  like 
"  the  darkened  moon  when  it  moves  a  dun 
circle  through  the  heavens."  The  face  of  c 
ghost,  wan  and  pale,  is  like  "  the  beam  of  tlit 
setting  moon."  And  a  different  appearance  ol 
a  ghost,  thin  and  indistinct,  is  like  "  the  new 
moon  seen  through  the  gathered  mist,  when  the 
sky  pours  down  its  flaky  snow,  and  the  worlc 
is  silent  and  dark  ;"  or,  in  a  different  form  still 
is  like  "  the  watery  beam  of  the  moon,  when  ii 
rushes  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  mid- 
night shower  is  on  the  field."  A  very  oppo- 
site use  is  made  of  the  moon  in  the  description 
of  Agandecca  :  "  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east.' 
Hope,  succeeded  by  disappointment,  is  "  jo\ 
rising  on  her  face,  and  sorrow  returning  again, 
like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon."  But  when 
Swaran,  after  his  defeat,  is  cheered  by  Fingal';- 
generosit)',  "  His  face  brightened  like  the  full 
moon  of  heaven,  wlien  the  clouds  vanish  away, 
and  leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midst  of 
the  sky,"  Vcnvela  is  "  bright  as  tlie  moon 
wlien  it  trembles  o'er  the  western  wave  ;"  but 
tlie  soul  of  the  guilty  Uthal  is  "  dark  as  tht 
troubled  face  of  the  moon,  when  it  foretels  t)it 
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storm."  And  by  a  very  fanciful  and  uncom- 
mon allusion,  it  is  said  of  Cormac,  who  is  to 
die  in  his  early  years,  "  Nor  long  shalt  thou 
lift  the  spear,  mildly  shining  beam  of  youtli ! 
Death  stands  dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darken- 
ed half  of  the  moon  behind  its  gi-owing  light." 
Another  instance  of  the  same  nature  may  be 
taken  from  mist,  which,  as  being  a  very  familiar 
appearance  in  the  country  of  Ossian,  he  applies 
to  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  pursues  through 
a  g'eat  many  forms.  Sometimes,  which  one 
would  hardly  expect,  he  employs  it  to  heighten 
the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  object.  Tlie  hair 
of  Moma  is  "  like  the  mist  of  Cromla,  when  it 
curls  on  the  rock,  and  shines  to  the  beam  of  the 
west." — "  The  song  comes  with  its  music  to 
melt  and  please  the  ear.  It  is  like  soft  mist, 
ithat  rising  from  a  lake  pours  on  the  silent  vale. 
The  green  flowers  are  filled  with  dew.  The 
sun  returns  in  its  strength,  and  the  mist  is 
gone."  But,  for  the  most  part,  mist  is  employ- 
^ed  as  a  similitude  of  some  disagreeable  or  ter- 
rible object.  "  The  soul  of  Nathos  was  sad, 
like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist,  when  his  face 
is  ■*\atei7  and  dim."  "  The  darkness  of  old 
age  cornes  like  the  mist  of  the  desert."  The 
face  of  a  ghost  is  "  pale  as  the  inist  of  Crom- 
la." "  The  gloom  of  battle  is  rolled  along  as 
mist  tliat  is  poured  on  the  valley,  when  storms 
invade  the  silent  sunshine  of  heaven."  Fame, 
suddenly  departing,  is  likened  to  "  mist  that 
flies  away  before  the  rustling  wind  of  the  vale." 
A  ghost,  slowly  vanishing,  to  "  mist  that  melts 
by  degrees  on  the  sunny  hill."  Cairbar,  after 
his  treacherous  assassination  of  Oscai*,  is  com- 
jpared  to  a  pestilential  fog.     "  I  love  a  foe  like 
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Cathmor,"  says  Fingal,  "his  soul  is  great;  lii 
arm  is  strong;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame.  Bu 
the  little  soul  is  like  a  vapour  that  hovers  roum 
the  marshy  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the  greei 
hill,  lest  the  winds  meet  it  there.  Its  dwellinj 
is  in  the  cave  ;  and  it  sends  forth  the  dart  o 
death."  ITiis  is  a  simile  highly  finished.  Bu 
there  is  another  which  is  still  more  striking 
founded  also  on  mist,  in  the  fourth  book  o 
Temora.  Two  factious  chiefs  are  contending 
Cathmor,  the  king,  interposes,  rebukes,  ani 
silences  them,  llie  poet  intends  to  give  us  th 
highest  idea  of  Cathmor's  superiority ;  and  mos 
effectually  accomplishes  his  intention  by  the  fol 
lowing  happy  image.  "  They  sunk  from  th 
king  on  either  side,  like  two  columns  of  morn 
ing  mist,  when  the  sun  rises  between  then 
on  his  glittering  rocks.  Dark  is  their  roUin; 
on  either  side  ;  each  towards  its  reedy  pool.' 
These  instances  may  sufficiently  show  \vith  wha 
richness  of  imagination  Ossian's  comparison 
abound,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  what  pro 
priety  of  judgment  they  are  employed.  If  hi 
field  was  narrow,  it  must  be  admitted  to  hay. 
been  as  well  cultivated  as  its  extent  would  al 
low. 

As  it  is  usual  to  judge  of  poets  from  a  com 
parison  of  their  similes  more  than  of  other  pas 
sages,  it  will  perhaps  be  agreeable  to  the  readei 
to  see  how  Homer  and  Ossian  have  conducted 
some  images  of  the  same  kind.  Tliis  might  bi 
shown  in  many  instances.  For  as  the  great  ob' 
jects  of  natvire  are  common  to  the  poets  of  al 
nations,  and  made  the  general  store-house  o  • 
all  imagery,  the  ground- work  of  their  compari- 
sons must  of  course  be  frequently  the  same.     ! 
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I  [shall  select  only  a  few  of  the  most  considerable 
[from  both  poets.  Mr  Pope's  translation  of  Ho- 
^  [mer  can  be  of  no  use  to  us  here.  The  parallel 
'■is  altogether  unfair  between  prose,  and  the  im- 
'''sposing  harmony  of  flowing  numbers.  It  is 
only  by  vie'w-ing  Homer  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
prose  translation,  that  we  can  form  any  com- 
i  iparison  lietween  the  to^o  bards. 
'  f  The  shock  of  tsvo  encountering  armies,  the 
■  [noise  and  the  tumult  of  battle,  afford  one  of  the 
most  grand  and  awful  subjects  of  description  ; 
on  which  all  epic  poets  have  exerted  their 
strength.  Let  us  first  hear  Homer.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing description  is  a  favourite  one,  for  we  find 
it  twice  repeated  in  the  same  words.*  "  When 
now  the  conflicting  hosts  joined  in  the  field  of 
battle,  then  were  mutually  opposed  shields,  and 
•swords,  and  the  strength  of  ai*med  men.  The 
bossy  bucklers  were  dashed  against  each  other. 
The  universal  tumult  rose.  There  M^ere  mingled 
the  triumphant  shouts  and  the  dying  groans  of 
;the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  The  earth 
(streamed  with  blood.  As  when  winter  tor- 
rents, rushing  from  the  mountains,  pour  into  a 
narrow  valley  their  violent  waters  :  Tliey  issue 
from  a  thousand  springs,  and  mix  in  the  hol- 
lowed channel.  The  distant  shepherd  hears  on 
the  mountain  their  roar  from  afar.  Such  was 
the  terror  and  the  shout  of  the  engaging  ar- 
mies." In  another  passage,  the  poet,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Ossian,  heaps  simile  on  simile, 
to  exjjress  the  vastness  of  the  idea  with  which 
his  imagination  seems  to  labour.  "  With  a 
'  mighty  shout  the  hosts  engage.     Not  so  loud 

*  Iliad,  iv.  46. ;  and  Iliad,  viii.  60. 
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roars  the  wave  of  ocean,  when  driven  agains 
the  shore  by  the  whole  force  of  the  boisterou 
north  ;  not  so  loud  in  the  woods  of  the  moim 
tain,  the  noise  of  the  flame,  when  rising  in  it 
fury  to  consume  the  forest  ;  not  so  loud  th 
wind  among  the  lofty  oaks,  when  the  wrath  c 
the  storm  rages ;  as  was  the  clamour  of  th 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  when,  roaring  terribh 
they  rushed  against  each  other."* 

To  these  descriptions  and  similes,  we  ma 
oppose  the  following  from  Ossian,  and  leav 
the  reader  to  judge  between  them.  He  wi 
find  images  of  the  same  kind  employed  ;  com 
monly  less  extended  ;  but  thrown  forth  with 
glowing  rapidity  which  characterizes  our  poe 
"  As  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  tw 
echoing  hills,  towards  each  other  api^roache 
the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  trom  hig 
rocks  meet  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain 
loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochli 
and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixed  his  strokes  wit 
chief,  and  man  with  man.  Steel  clanging 
sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high 
blood  bursts  and  smokes  around. — As  th 
troubled  noise  of  the  ocean,  when  roll  the  wave 
on  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the  thunder  c 
heaven,  such  is  the  noise  of  battle." — "  As  ro 
a  thousand  waves  to  the  rock,  so  Swaran's  hos 
came  on  ;  as  meets  a  rock  a  tliousand  wave 
so  Inisfail  met  Swaran.  Death  raises  all  hi 
voices  around,  and  mixes  with  the  sound  c 
shields. — The  field  echoes  from  wing  to  winj 
as  a  hundred  hammers  that  rise  by  turns  -o; 
J^ie  red  son  of  the  furnace." — "  As  a  hundrc' 

*  lUacI,  xiv.  393. 
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winds  on  Morven ;   as  the  streams  of  a  hun- 
dred hills ;  as  clouds  fly  successive  over  heaven  ; 
or  as  the  dark  ocean  assaults  the  shore  of  the  de- 
sert ;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so  terrible,  the  armies 
mixed  on  Lena's  echoing  heath."     In  several 
of  these  images  there  is  a  remarkable  simila- 
rity to  Homer's  ;   but  what  follows  is  superior 
to  any  comparison  that  Homer  uses  on  this 
subject.      "  The  groan  of  the  people  spread 
pver  the  hills ;  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona  ;   and  a  thou- 
>and  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind." 
Never  was  an  image  of  more  awful  sublimity 
employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 
'    Both  poets  compare  the  appearance  of  an 
'  irmy  approaching,   to  the  gathering  of  dark 
;louds.     "  As  when  a  shepherd,"  says  Homer, 
'beholds  from  the  rock  a  cloud  borne  along 
I  he  sea  by  the  western  wind ;  black  as  pitch 
:  t  appears  from  afar  sailing  over  the  ocean,  and 
:,;arrying  the  dreadful  storm.      He  slirinks  at 
■^  he  sight,  and  drives  his  flock  into  the  cave  : 
■Such,  under  the  Ajaces,  moved  on  the  dark, 
':  he  thickened  phalanx  to  the  war."* — '*  They 
*^me,"    says    Ossian,    *'  over    the    desert  like 
tormy  clouds,  when  the  winds  roll  them  over 
he  heath  ;   their  edges  are  tisged  with  light- 
ling  ;    and    the    echoing   groves   foresee   the 
torm."     The  edges  of  the  cloud  tinged  with 
ightning,  is  a  sublime  idea  ;  but  the  shepherd 
'  md  his  flock,  render  Homer's  simile  more  pic- 
-    uresque.     This  is  frequently  the  difference  be- 
'^  fweexi  the  two  poets.      Ossian  gives  no  more 
^*  ^an  the  main  image,  strong  and  full.     Homer 
lis ' 
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adds    circumstances    and    appendages,    whii 
amuse  the  fancy  by  enlivening  the  scenery. 

Homer  compares  the  regular  appearance  • 
an  army,  to  "  clouds  that  aie  settled  on  tl 
mountain-top,  in  the  day  of  calmness,  when  tl 
strength  of  the  north  wind  sleeps."*  Ossia 
•with  full  as  much  propriety,  compares  the  aj 
pearance  of  a  disordered  army,  to  "  the  moui 
tain  cloud,  when  the  blast  hath  entered  its  worn 
and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side 
Ossian's  clouds  assume  a  great  many  form; 
and,  as  we  might  expect  from  his  climate,  a 
a  fertile  source  of  imagery  to  liim.  "  The  wa 
riors  followed  their  chiefs,  like  the  gatherii 
of  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors 
heaven."  An  army  retreating  without  comii 
to  action,  is  likened  to  "  clouds  that,  having  loi 
threatened  rain,  retire  slowly  behind  the  hills 
The  picture  of  Oithona,  after  she  had  detenni 
ed  to  die,  is  lively  and  delicate.  "  Her  so 
was  resolved,  and  the  tear  was  dried  from  h 
wildly- looking  eye.  A  troubled  joy  rose  on  h 
mind,  like  the  red  path  of  the  lightning  on 
stormy  cloud."  The  image  also  of  the  gloon 
Cairbar,  meditating,  in  silence,  the  assassinatii 
of  Oscar,  until  the  moment  came  when  his  d 
signs  were  ripe  for  execution,  is  extremely  n 
ble,  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  "  Cairb 
heard  their  words  in  silence,  like  the  cloud 
a  shower ;  it  stands  dark  on  Cromla,  till  t 
lightning  bursts  its  side.  The  valley  gleai 
^yith  red  light ;  the  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoi< 
So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Temora ;  at  leng , 
his  words  are  heard."  ' 

*  Iliad,  V.  5™'. 
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[  Homer's  comparison  of  Achilles  to  the  Dog- 
IStar,  is  very  sublime.  "  Priam  beheld  him 
'rushing  along  the  plain,  shining  in  his  armour, 
*like  the  star  of  autumn  ;  bright  are  its  beams, 
'distinguished  amidst  the  multitude  of  stars  in 
the  dark  hour  of  night.  It  rises  in  its  splen- 
dor ;  but  its  splendor  is  fatal ;  betokening  to 
miserable  men  the  destro)ing_heat."*  The  first 
'appearance  of  Fingal  is,  in  Uke  manner,  com- 
pared by  Ossian  to  a  star  or  meteor.  "  Fingal, 
ftall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright  lance  be- 
'jfore  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of  his  steel ; 
■'it  was  like  the  gieen  meteor  of  death,  sitting  in 
'the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  traveller  is 
'ilone,  and  the  broad  moon  is  darkened  in 
%eaven."  Tlie  hero's  appearance  in  Homer  is 
^fmore  magnificent ;  in  Ossian,  more  terrible. 
^'  A  tree  cut  down,  or  overthrown  by  a  storm, 
"fis  a  similitude  frequent  among  poets  for  des- 
'bribing  the  fall  of  a  warrior  in  battle.  Homer 
^Ismploys  it  often.  But  the  most  beautiful,  by 
'''far,  of  his  comparisons,  founded  on  this  object, 
' '  ndeed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
'  llhad,  is  that  on  the  death  of  Euphorbus.  "  As 
'  [-.he  young  and  verdant  oUve,  which  a  man  hath 
^  ^^eared  with  care  in  a  lonely  field,  where  the 
'  'springs  of  water  bubble  ai'ound  it ;  it  is  fair 

■  ind  flourishing ;  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of 
ill  the  winds,  and  loaded  with  white  blossoms ; 

■  ^hen  the  sudden  blast  of  a  whirlwind  descend- 
''  'ng,  roots  it  out  from  its  bed,  and  stretches  it 
'  bn  the  dust."  f  To  this,  elegant  as  it  is,  we 
;■  'nay  oppose  the  following  simile  of  Ossian's, 

•elating  the  death  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnoth. 
'  They  fell,  like  three  young  oaks  which  stood 

*  Iliad,  xxii.  26.  f  Iliad,  xvii,  55, 
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alone  on  the  hill.  The  traveller  saw  the  \o\e- 
ly  trees,  and  wondered  how  they  grew  so  lone 
ly.  The  blast  of  the  desert  came  by  night 
and  laid  their  gieen  heads  low.  Next  day  In 
returned  ;  but  they  were  withered,  and  the  heat] 
was  bare."  Malvina's  allusion  to  the  same  ob 
ject,  in  her  lamentation  over  Oscar,  is  so  ex 
quisitely  tender,  that  I  cannot  forbear  givin; 
it  a  place  also.  "  I  was  a  lovely  tree  in  th; 
presence,  Oscar  !  with  all  my  branches  roun( 
me.  But  thy  death  came,  like  a  blast  from  th 
desert,  and  laid  my  green  head  low.  Th. 
spring  returned  with  its  showers  ;  but  no  lea  J 
of  mine  arose."  Several  of  Ossian's  similes 
taken  from  trees,  are  remarkably  beautiful  am 
diversified  with  well-chosen  circuinstances 
such  as  that  upon  the  death  of  Rjtio  and  Orla 
"  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  desert 
when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and  withers  in  th( 
wind  of  the  mountains."  Or  that  Avhich  Os- 
sian  applies  to  himself:  "  I,  like  an  ancien 
oak  in  Morven,  moulder  alone  in  my  place 
the  blast  hath  lopped  my  branches  away  ;  anc 
I  tremble  at  the  winds  of  the  north." 

As  Homer  exalts  his  heroes  by  comparing" 
them  to  gods,   Ossian  makes  the  same  use  o 
comparisons    taken    from    spirits   and    ghosts, 
"  Swaran  roared  in  battle,  like  the  shrill  spiri ' 
of  a  storm  that  sits  dim  on  the  clouds  of  Gor 
mal,  and  enjoys  the  death   of  the  mariner. 
His  people  gathered   round    Erragon,    "  lik«' 
storms  aiound  the  ghost  of  night,   when  hf 
calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  pre- 1 
pares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  stranger.' 
— "  Tliey  fell  before  my  son,  like  groves  in  th( 
deseit,  when  an  angry  ghost  rushes  througl 
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night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand." 
In  such  images  Ossian  appears  in  his  strength  ; 
for  very  seldom  have  supernatural  beings  been 
painted  -s^tli  so  much  sublimity,  and  such  force 
of  imagination,  as  by  this  poet.  Even  Homer, 
great  as  he  is,  must  yield  to  him  in  similes 
formed  upon  these.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following,  wliich  is  the  most  remarkable  of  this 
kind  in  the  Iliad.  "  JMeriones  followed  Ido- 
meneus  to  battle,  hke  Mars,  the  destroyer  of 
men.  when  he  rushes  to  war.  Terror,  his  be- 
loved son,  strong  and  fierce,  attends  him  ;  who 
fills  Avith  dismay  the  most  valiant  hero.  They 
come  from  Thrace,  armed  against  the  Ephy- 
rians  and  Phlcgyans  ;  nor  do  they  regard  the 
prayers  of  either  ;  but  dispose  of  success  at  their 
will."*  The  idea  here  is  undoubtedly  noble: 
but  observe  what  a  figure  Ossian  sets  before 
the  astonished  imagination,  and  with  what  sub- 
limc4y  terrible  circumstances  he  has  heightened 
it.  •'  He  rushed  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  like 
the  dreadful  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes  in 
the  roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  bat- 
tles front!  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  over 
Lochlin's  seas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on  his 
sword.  The  winds  Uft  his  flaming  locks.  So 
terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fame." 
1  Homer's  comparisons  relate  chiefly  to  mar- 
tial subjects,  to  the  appearances  and  motions  of 
armies,  the  engagement  and  death  of  heroes, 
and  the  various  incidents  of  war.  In  Ossian, 
we  find  a  greater  variety  of  other  subjects  illus- 
.trated  by  similes;  particularly  the  songs  of 
bards,  the  beauty  of  women,  the  different  cir- 

*  Iliad,  xiLi.  298. 
G 
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cumstances  of  old  age,  sorrow,  and  private  dis 
tress  ;  which  give  occasion  to  much  beautifu  . 
imagery.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  ; 
deHcate  and  moving,  tiian  the  following  simil 
of  Oithona's,  in  her  lamentation  over  the  dis> 
honour  she  had  suffered  ?  '*  Chief  of  Strumon,' 
replied  the  sighing  maid,  "  why  didst  thoi 
come  over  the  dark-blue  wave  to  Nuath' 
mournful  daughter  ?  Why  did  not  I  pass  awa 
in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lift 
its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  wither© 
leaves  on  the  blast?"  The  music  of  bards, 
favourite  object  with  Ossian,  is  illustrated  by 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  appearances  tha 
are  to  be  found  in  nature.  It  is  compared  t 
the  calm  shower  of  spring ;  to  the  dews  of  th 
morning  on  the  hill  of  roes ;  to  the  face  of  th 
blue  and  still  lake.  Two  similes  on  this  sub 
ject  I  shall  quote,  because  they  would  d 
honour  to  any  of  the  most  celebrated  classic 
The  one  is  :  "  Sit  thou  on  the  heath,  O  bard 
and  let  us  hear  thy  voice;  it  is  pleasant  as  thi 
gale  of  the  spring  that  sighs  on  the  hunter- 
ear,  when  he  wakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  an 
has  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill. 
The  other  contains  a  short,  but  exquisitel 
tender  image,  accompanied  with  the  fmest  pc 
etical  painting.  "  llie  music  of  Carril  wf 
like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasai  1 
and  mournful  to  the  soul.  The  ghosts  of  dt 
parted  bards  heard  it  from  Slimora's  side.  So.' 
sounds  spread  along  the  wood  ;  and  the  siler- 
valkys  of  night  rejoice."  What  a  figure  woul! 
such  imagery  and  such  scenery  have  mad' 
liad  they  been  presented  to  us  adorned  with  tii 
sweetness  and  harmony  of  the  Virgilian  nuir 
bers ! 
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I  I  have  chosen  all  along  to  compare  Ossian 
mth  Homer,  rather  tlian  Virgil,  for  an  obvious 
•eason.  There  is  a  much  nearer  correspon- 
dence between  the  times  and  manners  of  the 
;wo  former  poets.  Both  wrote  in  an  early 
jeriod  of  society  ;  both  are  originals ;  both  are 
h'stinguished  by  simplicity,  sublimity,  and  fire, 
riie  correct  elegance  of  A'irgil,  his  artful  imita- 
■ion  of  Homer,  the  Roman  stateliness  which  he 
jvervwhcre  maintains,  admit  no  parallel  with 
•lie  abrupt  boldness  and  enthusiastic  warmth  of 
:he  Celtic  bard.  In  one  article  indeed  there  is 
ii  resemblance.  Virgil  is  more  tender  than  Ho- 
i  ner ;  and  thereby  agrees  more  with  Ossian ; 
.^ith  this  difference,  tliat  the  feelings  of  the  one 
ire  more  gentle  and  polished,  those  of  the  other 
:  nore  strong ;  the  tenderness  of  Virgil  softens, 
,hat  of  Ossian  dissolves  and  overcomes  the 
leart. 

A  resemblance  may  be  sometimes  obsei-ved 
)et\\  ecn  Ossian's  comparisons,  and  those  em- 
)loyed  by  the  sacred  \w-iters.  They  abound 
^  nuch  in  this  figure,  and  tliey  use  it  with  the 
almost  propriety.  The  imagery  of  Scripture 
exhibits  a  soil  and  climate  altogether  dift'erent 
rom  those  of  Ossian ;  a  warmer  country,  a 
nore  smiling  face  of  nature,  the  arts  of  agricul- 
ure  and  of  loual  life  much  farther  advanced, 
iflie  wine-press,  and  the  threshing-floor,  are 
jften  presented  to  us,  the  cedar  and  tlie  palm- 
ree,  the  fragrance  of  perfumes,  the  voice  of 
he  turtle,  and  the  beds  of  lilies.  The  similes 
ire,  like  Ossian's,  generally  short,  touching  on 
)ne  point  of  resemblance  rather  than  spread 
jut  into  little  episodes.  In  the  following  ex- 
jjimple   may   be   perceived   ^^liat   inexpressible 
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grandeur  poetry  receives  from  the  interventio 
of  the  Deity.  "  The  nations  shall  rush  like  th : 
rushings  of  many  waters ;  but  God  shall  n 
buke  them,  and  they  shall  fly  far  off,  and  sha 
be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  befoii 
the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  b* 
fore  the  wliirlwind."  * 

Besides  formal  comparisons,  the  poetry  « 
Ossian  is  embellished  with  many  beautifi, 
metaphors ;  such  as  that  remarkably  fine  or 
applied  to  Deugala  :  "  She  was  covered  wii 
the  light  of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was  tl 
house  of  pride."  This  mode  of  expressio 
which  suppresses  the  mark  of  comparison,  ai 
substitutes  a  figured  description  in  room  of  tl 
object  described,  is  a  great  enlivener  of  sty! 
It  denotes  that  gloAv  and  rapidity  of  fane 
which,  without  pausing  to  form  a  regular  simil 
paints  the  object  at  one  stroke.  "  Tliou  art 
me  the  beam  of  the  east,  rising  in  a  land  u; 
known."  "  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale 
spring;  in  war,  the  mountain  storm."  "  Ple^ 
sant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  !  soon  hsi 
thou  set  on  our  hills !  The  steps  of  thy  depa 
ture  were  stately,  like  the  moon  on  the  bl ' 
trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  us 
darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  ! — SotJ 
hast  thou  set,  IMalvina !  but  thou  risest,  H^ 
the  beam  of  the  east,  among  the  spirits  of  t! 
friends,  where  they  sit  in  their  stormy  hah 
the  chambers  of  the  thunder."  This  is  ( 
rect,  and  finely  supported.  But  in  the  follow 
ing  instance,  the  metaphor,  though  very  beat 
tiful  at  the  beginning,  becomes  imperfect  befe 

♦  Isaial),  xvii.  13. 
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It  closes,  by  being  fmproperly  mixed  with  the 

literal  sense.     "  Trathal  went  fortli  with  the 

(tream  of  his  people ;   but  they  met   a  rock  : 

'nngal    stood    unmoved ;    broken    they    rolled 

■lack  from  his  side.     Kor  did  they  roll  in  safe- 

y  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight." 

The  hyperbole  is  a  figiu-e  which  we  might 

'xpect  to  find  often  employed  by  Ossian ;  as 

lie    undisciplined    imagination   of  early    ages 

enerally  prompts  exaggeration,  and  carries  its 

'bjects  to  excess;  whereas  longer  experience, 

nd  failher  progress  in  the  arts  of  life,  chasten 

len's   ideas  and    expressions.       Yet    Ossian 's 

ypirboles  appear  not  to  me  either  so  frequent 

r  t^o  harsh  as  might  at  first  have  been  looked 

jr ;   an   advantage  owing,    no   doubt,    to  the 

lore  cultivated  state  in  which,  as  was  before 

lown,    poetry    subsisted    among    the    ancient 

'elta\   than  among  most  other  barbarous  na- 

oiis.      One  of  the  most  exaggerated  descrip- 

ons  in  the  whole  work,  is  what   meets  us  at 

;ie  beginning  of  Fingal,  where  the  scout  makes 

•  fis  report  to   Cuthullin  of  the  landing  of  the 

)e.     But  this  is  so  far  from  deserving  censure 

■lat  it  merits  praise,  as  being,  on  that  occasion, 

atural  and  proper.     The  scout  arrives,  trem- 

'ling  and  full  of  fears ;  and  it  is  well  known, 

lat  no  passion   disposes  men   to  hyperbolize 

lore  than  terror.     It  both  anniliilates  them- 

-  ;lves  in  their  own  apprehension,  and  magnifies 

Very  object  which  they  view  through  the  me- 

imn  of  a  troubled   imagination.     Hence  all 

lose  indistinct  images  of  fonnidable  greatness, 

16  natural  marks  of  a  disturbed  and  confused 

lind,  which  occur  in   Moran's  description  of 

waran's  appearance,  and  in  his  relation  of  the 
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conference  which  tliey  held  together ;  not  un 
like  the  report  which  the  aftnghted  Jewis 
spies  made  to  their  leader,  of  tlie  land  of  Ca 
naan.  "  The  land  through  which  we  hav 
gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth  up  th 
inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the  people  that  w 
saw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great  stature :  and  thei 
saw  we  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  < 
the  giants  ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  { 
grasshopper^,  and  so  were  we  in  their  sight."* 

With  regard  to  personifications,  I  fonnerl 
observed  that  Ossian  was  sparing,  and  T  a( 
counted  for  his  being  so.  Allegorical  persor 
ages  he  has  none ;  and  their  absence  is  not  1 
be  regretted.  For  the  intermixture  of  thos 
shadowy  beings,  which  have  not  tlie  suppo 
even  of  mythological  or  legendary  belief,  wil 
human  actors,  seldom  produces  a  good  effec 
The  fiction  becomes  too  visible  and  phantastk 
and  overthrows  that  impression  of  reality,  whic 
the  probable  recital  of  human  actions  is  calci 
lated  to  make  upon  the  mind.  In  the  serioi 
and  pathetic  scenes  of  Ossian  especially,  aU« 
gorical  characters  would  have  been  as  muc 
out  of  place,  as  in  tragedy ;  serving  only  unses 
sonably  to  amuse  the  fancy,  whilst  they  stoppc 
the  current,  and  weakened  the  force  of  passior 

With  apostrophes,  or  adtlresses  to  persoi 
absent  or  dead,  which  have  been  in  all  ages  ti 
language  of  passion,  our  poet  abounds  ;  an 
they  are  among  his  highest  beauties.  Witne: 
tlie  apostrophe,  in  the  first  book  of  Fingal,  1 
the  maid  of  Inistore,  whose  lover  liad  fallen  i 
battle ;  and  that  inimitably  fine  one  of  Cuthm 

*  Numbers,  xiii.  32, 53, 
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t-  to  Bragela  at  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
lok.  He  commands  the  harp  to  be  struck  in 
,her  praise  ;  and  the  mention  of  Bragela's  name 
immediately  suggested  to  him  a  crowd  of  ten- 
der ideas  :  "  Dost  thou  raise  thy  fair  face  from 
the  rocks,"  he  exclaims,  "  to  find  the  sails  of 
Cutliullin  ?  The  sea  is  rolling  far  distant,  and 
its  white  foam  shall  deceive  thee  for  my  sails." 
And  now  his  imagination  being  wrought  up  to 
conceive  her  as,  at  that  moment,  really  in  this 
situation,  he  becomes  afraid  of  the  harm  she 
may  receive  from  the  inclemency  of  the  night ; 
and  with  an  enthusiasm,  happy  and  affecting, 
though  beyond  the  cautious  strain  of  modem 
poetry,  "  Retire,"  he  proceeds,  "  retire,  for  it  is 
night,  my  love,  and  the  dark  winds  sigh  in  thy 
hair.  Retire  to  the  hall  of  my  feasts,  and  think 
of  the  times  that  are  past ;  for  I  will  not  return 
till  the  stoi-m  of  war  has  ceased.  O  Connal, 
speak  of  wars  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  my 
mind  ;  for  lovely  with  her  raven  hair  is  the 
white-bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan."  This 
breathes  all  the  native  spirit  of  passion  and  ten- 
derness. 

The  addresses  to  the  sun,  to  the  moon,  and 
to  the  evening  star,  must  draw  the  attention  of 
every  reader  of  taste,  as  among  the  most  splen- 
did ornaments  of  this  collection.  The  beauties 
of  each  are  too  great,  and  too  obvious,  to  need 
any  particular  comment.  In  one  passage  only 
of  the  addiess  to  the  moon,  there  appears  some 
obscurity.  "  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  tliy 
course  when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance 
grows  ?  Hast  thou  thy  hall  like  Ossian  ?  Dwell- 
est  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief?  Have  thy 
|i  sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ?    Are  they  who  re- 
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joiced  with  thee  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes,  thev 
have  fallen,  fair  light  !  and  thou  dost  often  re- 
tire to  mourn."  We  may  be  at  a  loss  to  com- 
prehend, at  first  view,  the  ground  of  these  spe- 
culations of  Ossian  concerning  the  moon  ;  but 
wlien  all  the  circumstances  are  attended  to, 
they  will  appear  to  flow  naturally  from  the  pre- 
sent situation  of  his  mind.  A  mind  under  the 
dominion  of  any  strong  passion,  tinctures  with 
its  own  disposition  every  object  which  it  be- 
holds. The  old  bard,  with  his  heart  bleeding 
for  the  loss  of  all  his  friends,  is  meditating  on 
the  different  phases  of  the  moon.  Her  waning 
and  darkness  presents  to  his  melancholy  ima- 
gination the  image  of  sorrow  ;  and  presently  the 
idea  arises,  and  is  indulged,  that,  hke  himself, 
she  retires  to  fnourn  over  tlie  loss  of  other  moons, 
or  of  stars,  whom  he  calls  her  sisters,  and  fancies 
to  have  once  rejoiced  with  her  at  night,  now- 
fallen  from  heaven.  Dai-kness  suggested  the 
idea  of  mourning,  and  mourning  suggested 
nothing  so  naturally  to  Ossian  as  the  death  of 
beloved  friends.  An  instance  precisely  similar 
of  tliis  influence  of  passion  may  be  seen  in  a 
passage,  which  has  always  been  admired,  of 
Shakspeare's  King  Lear.  The  old  man  on  the 
point  of  distraction,  through  the  inhumanity  of 
his  daughters,  sees  Edgar  appear  disguised  like 
a  beggar  and  a  madman. 

Lear.    Didst  thou  give  all  to  thy  daughters  ?    And 
art  thou  come  to  this  ? 
Couldst  thou  leave  nothing?  Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 
Kent.    He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 
Lear.    Death,  traitor !  nothing  could  have  subdued 
nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 
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The  apostrophe  to  the  winds,  in  the  opening 
of  Dar-thula,  is  in  the  highest  spirit  of  poetry. 
, "  But  the  winds  deceive  thee,    O  Dar-thula ; 

•  and  deny  the  woody  Etha  to  thy  sails.  These 
;  are  not  thy  mountains,  Nathos,  nor  is  that  the 
',  roar  of  thy  climbing  waves.  The  halls  of  Cair- 
,  bar  are  neai",  and  the  towers  of  the  foe  lift  their 
jhead.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  southern  winds  ! 
f  when  the  sons  of  my  love  were  deceived  ?  But 
i  ye  have  been  sporting  on  plains,  and  pursuing 

•  the  thistle's  beai-d.  O  that  ye  had  been  rust- 
■:  ling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills  of  Etha 
■rose  !  till  they  rose  in  their  clouds,  and  saw  their 

coming  chief."  Tliis  passage  is  remarkable 
■for  the  resemblance  it  bears  to  an  expostulation 
with  the  wood-nymphs,  on  their  absence  at  a 
critii-al  time  ;  which,  as  a  favourite  poetical  idea, 
^'ii  iCil  has  copied  from  Theocritus,  and  Milton 
];as  very  happily  imitated  from  both. 

"\\  .    rf  were  ye,  nymphs!  when  the  remorseless  deep 
I         ' o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 
it  her  were  yc  playing  on  the  steep 
your  ol.i  bards,  the  famous  Druids,  lie  ; 
.  tl-.e  .-liaggy  top  of  Mona,  high, 
X      \   t  whore  be\a  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Lycidas. 


Having  now  treated  fidly  of  Ossian's  talents, 
with  respect  to  description  and  imagery,  it  only 
remains  to  make  some  observations  on  his  sen- 
timents. No  sentiments  can  be  beautiful  with- 
out being  proper ;  tliat  is,  suited  to  the  charac- 
ter and  situation  of  those  who  utter  them.  In 
this  respect  Ossian  is  as  correct  as  most  ^vriters. 
II IS  characters,  as  above  observed,  are  in  gene- 
ral \Nell  supported  ;  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  had  the  sentiments  been  unnatural  or 
105 
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out  of  place.  A  variety  of  personages,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  sexes,  and  conditions,  ai"e  introduce  • 
fd  into  his  poems  ;  and  tliey  speak  and  act  Avith  i 
.1  propriety  of  sentiment  and  behaviour  which  it  • 
is  surprising  to  find  in  so  rude  an  age.  Let 
the  poem  of  Dar-thula,  throughout,  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  sentiments  be  na- 
tural and  proper.  In  order  to  acquire  any  high 
degree  of  poetical  merit,  they  must  also  be  sub- 
lime and  pathetic. 

The  sublime  is  not  confined  to  sentiment 
alone.  It  belongs  to  description  also ;  and 
whether  in  description  or  in  sentiment,  imports 
such  ideas  presented  to  the  mind,  as  raise  it  to 
an  uncommon  degree  of  elevation,  and  fill  it 
with  admiration  and  astonishment.  Tliis  is  the 
highest  effect  either  of  eloquence  or  ix)etry ;  and 
to  produce  this  effect,  requires  a  genius  glowing 
with  the  strongest  and  wannest  conception  of 
some  object  awful,  great,  or  magnificent,  lliat 
this  character  of  genius  belongs  to  Ossian,  may, 
I  think,  sufficiently  appear  from  many  of  the 
passages  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  quote. 
To  produce  more  instances  were  superfluous. 
If  the  engagement  of  Fingal  with  the  spirit  of 
Loda,  in  Carric-thura ;  if  the  encounters  of  the 
armies,  in  Fingal;  if  the  address  to  the  sun,  in  . 
Carthon ;  if  the  similes  founded  on  the  ghosts  and 
spirits  of  the  night,  all  formerly  mentioned,  be 
not  adinitted  as  examples,  and  illustrious  ones 
^oo,  of  the  true  poetical  sublime,  I  confess  my- 
self entirely  ignorant  of  this  quality  in  writing. 

All  the  circumstances,  indeed,  of  Ossian's 
composition,  are  favourable  to  the  sublime,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  species  of  beauty. 
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Accuracy  and  correctness,  artfully  connected 
narration,  exact  method  and  proportion  of  parts, 
we  may  look  for  in  polished  times.  The  gay 
and  the  beautiful  will  appear  to  more  advan- 
tage in  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  plea- 
surable themes  ;  but,  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of 
nature,  amidst  rocks  and  ton-ents,  and  whirl- 
M'inds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime.  It  is 
the  thunder  and  the  lightning  of  genius.  It  is 
the  offspring  of  nature,  not  of  art.  It  is  negli- 
gent of  all  the  lesser  graces,  and  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  a  certain  noble  disorder.  It  asso- 
ciates naturally  with  that  grave  and  solemn 
spirit  which  distinguishes  our  author.  For  the 
sublime  is  an  awful  and  serious  emotion  ;  and 
is  heightened  by  all  the  images  of  trouble,  and 
terror,  and  darkness. 

Ipse  pater,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  conisca 
1- Lilmina  molitur  dextra  ;  quo  maxima  motu 
I'erra  tremit ;  fugere  feree ;  et  mortalia  corda 
l\-r  gentes,  humilis  stravit  pavor  ;  ille,  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  autalta  Ceraunia  telo 
Dejicit. Virg.  Georg.  I. 

Simplicity  and  concisenesa  are  never-failing 
characteristics  of  the  style  of  a  sublime  \M-iter. 
He  rests  on  the  majesty  of  his  sentiments,  not 
on  the  pomp  of  his  expressions.  Tlie  main 
secret  of  being  sublime  is,  to  say  great  things 
in  few,  and  in  plain  words  :  for  every  superfluous 
decoration  degrades  a  sublime  idea.  The  mind 
rises  and  swells,  when  a  lofty  description  or 
sentiment  is  presented  to  it  in  its  native  form. 
But  no  sooner  does  the  poet  attempt  to  spread 
out  this  sentiment  or  description,  and  to  deck 
it  round  and  round  with  glittering  ornament*, 
than  the  mind  begins  to  fall  from  its  high  ele^ 
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ration  ;  the  transport  is  over ;  the  beautiful  may 
remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  Hence  the 
fonci'^e  and  simple  style  of  Ossian  gives  great 
advantage  to  his  sublim.e  conceptions ;  and 
assists  them  in  seizing  the  imagination  with  full 
power. 

Sublimity,  as  belonging  to  sentiment  coin- 
cides in  a  great  measure  with  magnanimity, 
heroism,  and  generosity  of  sentiment.  ^Vhat- 
ever  discovers  hmnan  nature  in  its  greatest  ele- 
vation J  whatever  bespeaks  a  high  effort  of  soul ; 
or  shows  a  mind  superior  to  pleasures,  to  dan- 
gers, and  to  death,  forms  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  or  sentimental  sublime.  For  this  Os- 
sian is  eminently  distinguished.  No  poet  rr^in- 
tains  a  higher  tone  of  virtuous  and  noble  senti- 
ment throughout  all  bis  works.  Particularly, 
in  all  the  sentiments  of  Fingal,  there  is  a  gran- 
deur and  loftiness  proper  to  swell  the  mind 
with  the  highest  ideas  of  liuman  peiiection. 
"Wlierever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The 
objects  which  he  pursues  are  al^^•ays  traly  great : 
to  bend  the  proud ;  to  protect  the  injured  ;  to 
defend  his  friends  ;  to  overcome  his  enemic>s  by. 
generosity  more  than  by  force.  A  portion  ofJ 
the  same  spirit  actuates  all  the  other  heroes,H 
Valour  reigns ;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void 
of  cruelty,  animated  by  honour,  not  by  hatred; ' 
We  behold  no  debasing  passions  among  Fingal's 
waiTiors  ;  no  spirit  of  avarice  or  of  insult ;  but  i 
a  pei-petual  contention  for  f;mie  ;  a  desire  of  i^ 
being  distinguished  and  remembered  for  gallanti 
actions;  a  love  of  justice  ;  and  a  zealous  attach 
ment  to  their  friends  and  their  country.  Sucl 
is  the  strain  of  sentiraeut  in  the  works  of  O&i 
sian. 
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But  the  sublimitj'  of  moral  sentiments,  if 
the\-  wanted  the  softening  of  the  tender,  would 
be  in  liazard  of  giving  a  hard  and  stiff"  air  to 
poetry.  It  is  not  enough  to  admire.  Acbnira- 
tion  is  a  cold  feehng,  in  comparison  of  that  deep 
interest  whicli  the  heart  takes  in  tender  and  pa- 
thetic scenes  ;  where,  by  a  mysterious  attach- 
ment to  the  objects  of  compassion,  we  are  pleas- 
ed and  delighted,  even  whilst  we  mourn.  With 
scenes  of  this  kind  Ossian  abounds ;  and  his 
higli  merit  in  these  is  incontestable.  He  may 
be  blamed  for  drawing  tears  too  often  from 
our  eyes  ;  but  that  he  has  the  power  of  com- 
manding them,  I  believe  no  man,  who  lias  the 
least  sensibility,  will  question.  The  general 
chai-acter  of  his  poetry  is  the  heroic  mixed  with 
the  elegiac  strain  ;  admiration  tempered  with 
pity.  Ever  fond  of  giving,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"  the  joy  of  grief ;"  it  is  visible,  that,  on  all 
moving  subjects,  he  delights  to  exert  his  ge- 
nius ;  and  accordingly,  never  were  there  finer 
pathetic  situations,  than  what  his  works  present. 
His  great  art  in  managing  them  lies  in  giving 
vent  to  the  simple  and  natural  emotions  of  the 
heart.  We  meet  with  no  exaggerated  declama- 
tion ;  no  subtile  refinements  on  sorrow  ;  no 
substitution  of  descrii)tion  in  place  of  passion, 
Ossian  felt  strongly  himself;  and  the  heart, 
•when  uttering  its  native  language,  never  fails, 
by  pow^fid  sympathy,  to  afiect  the  heart.  A 
great  variety  of  examples  might  be  produced. 
We  need  only  open  the  book  to  find  them  every- 
where. What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  mov- 
ing than  the  lamentations  of  Oithona,  after  her 
misfoitime  ?  Gaul,  the  son  of  IVIorni,  her  lover, 
ignorant  of  what  she  had  suffered,  comes  to  her 
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rescue.  Tlieir  meeting  is  tender  in  the  highes 
degree.  He  proposes  to  engage  her  foe,  ii 
single  combat,  and  gives  her  in  cliarge  wha 
she  is  to  do,  if  he  himself  should  fall.  "  Aiu 
shall  the  daughter  of  Nuath  live?"  she  replied 
%\ith  a  bursting  sigh.  "  Shall  I  live  in  Tro-; 
raathon,  and  the  son  of  Morni  low  ?  My  hear  < 
is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  soul  careless  as  tha 
sea,  which  lifts  its  blue  waves  to  evei^  wind,  anc 
rolls  beneath  the  storm.  The  blast  which  shal 
lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  branches  of  Oitho- 
»ia  on  earth.  "We  shall  wither  together,  son  o 
car-borne  Morni !  ITie  narrow  house  is  plea- 
sant to  me,  and  the  grey  stone  of  the  dead  ;  foi 
never  more  will  1  leave  thy  rocks,  sea-sur- 
rounded Tromathon  ! — Chief  of  Strumon,  wh} 
earnest  thou  over  the  waves  to  Nuath's  mourn- 
ful daughter  ?  WTiy  did  not  I  pass  away  ir 
secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock,  that  lifts  it^ 
fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its  withered  leave> 
on  the  blast  ?  "Wliy  didst  thou  come,  O  Gaul ' 
to  hear  my  departing  sigh  ? — O  had  I  dwelt  at 
l)u\Tanna,  in  the  bright  beams  of  my  fame  ! 
Then  had  my  yeais  come  on  with  joy ;  and  the 
virgins  would  bless  my  steps.  But  I  fall  in 
youth,  son  of  Morni,  and  my  father  shall  blush 
in  his  hall." 

Oithona  mourns  like  a  woman  ;  in  Culhul- 
lin's  expressions  of  grief  after  his  defeat,  we 
behold  the  sentiments  of  a  hero,  generous,  but 
desponding.  The  situation  is  remai'kably  fine. 
CuthuUin,  roused  from  his  cave  by  the  noise  of 
battle,  see.s  Fingal  victorious  in  the  field.  He 
is  described  as  kindling  at  the  sight.  "  His 
hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  fatliers  ;  his  red- 
rolling  eyes  on  the  foe.     He  thrice  attempted 
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,to  rush  to  battle  ;  and  thrice  did  Connal  stop 
fhim  ;"  suggesting  that  Fingal  was  routing  the 
foe ;  and  that  he  ought  not,  by  the  show  of  su- 
perfluous aid,  to  deprive  the  king  of  any  part 
of  the  honour  of  a  victory,  which  was  owing  to 
him  alone.  Cuthullin  yields  to  this  generous 
:sentiment ;  but  we  see  it  stinging  him  to  the 
iheart  with  the  sense  of  his  own  disgrace. 
"  Then,  Canil,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  "  and 
igreet  the  king  of  Mor\'en.  When  Lochlin  falls 
■away  like  a  stream  after  rain,  and  the  noise  of 
the  battle  is  over,  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his 
ear,  to  praise  the  king  of  swords.  Give  him 
the  s^^'ord  of  Caithbat ;  for  Cuthullin  is  Avorthy 
no  more  to  lift  the  ai-ms  of  his  fathers.  But, 
,0  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  Ye  souls 
of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  !  Be  ye  the  com- 
panions of  Cuthullin,  and  talk  to  him  in  the 
rcave  of  his  sorrow.  For  never  more  shall  I  be 
•renov/ned  among  tlie  mighty  in  the  land.  I 
am  like  a  beam  that  has  shone  ;  like  a  mist 
that  has  lied  away,  v.hen  the  blast  of  the  morn- 
ing came,  and  briglitened  the  shaggy  side  of 
the  hill.  Connal !  talk  of  amis  no  more  :  de- 
iparted  is  my  fame.  My  sighs  shall  be  on 
Cromla's  wind  ;  till  my  footsteps  cease  to  be 
seen.  And  thou,  white-bosomed  Bragela ! 
mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame ;  for  vanquish- 
ed, I  will  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sun-bfam 
of  Dunscaicb  !" 


Uno  in  corde  pudor,  luctusque,  et  conscia  virtus. 

Besides  such  extended  pathetic  scenes,  Os- 
sian  frequently  pierces  the  heart  by  a  single  un- 
expected stroke.     \^^en   Oscar  fell  in  battle, 
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"  No  father  mounied  his  son  slain  in  youth 
no  brother,  his  brother  of  love  ;  they  fell  with- 
out tears,  for  the  chief  of  the  people  was  low.' 
In  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  An- 
dromache, in  the  sixth  Iliad,  the  circumstanct 
of  the  child  in  hisi  nurse's  arms  has  often  beer 
remarked,  as  adding  much  to  the  tenderness 
the  scene.  In  the  following  passage  relating  t( 
the  death  of  CuthuUin,  we  find  a  circumstanc* 
that  must  strike  the  imagination  with  still  grea- 
ter force.  "  And  is  the  son  of  Semo  fallen  ?' 
€aid  Carril  with  a  sigh.  "  Mournful  are  Tura'i 
walls,  and  sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscaich.  lb} 
spouse  is  left  alone  in  her  youth  ;  the  son  o 
thy  love  is  alone.  He  shall  come  to  Bragela 
and  ask  her  why  she  weeps.  He  shall  lift  hi 
eyes  to  the  wall,  and  see  his  father's  sword 
Whose  sword  is  that?  he  will  say;  and  thi 
sold  of  his  mother  is  sad."  Soon  after  Tinga 
had  shown  all  the  grief  of  a  father's  heart  fo: 
llyno,  one  of  his  sons  fallen  in  battle,  he  i 
calling,  after  his  accustomed  manner,  his  son 
to  the  chase.  "  Call,"  says  he,  "  Fillan  and  Ky- 
Jio — But  he  is  not  here — My  son  rests  on  tht 
bed  of  death."  This  unexpected  start  of  anguisl . 
is  M  orthy  of  the  highest  tragic  poet. 

If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife — 

My  wife! — my  wife! — What  wife? — I  have  no  wife— 

Oh,  insupportable '.  Oil,  heavy  hour ! Othello. 

The  contrivance  of  the  incidents  in  both  poet 
is  similar ;  but  the  circumstances  are  variei 
with  judgment.  Othello  dwells  upon  the  nani' 
of  wife,  when  it  had  fallen  from  him,  with  tli 
confusion  and  horror  of  one  tortured  with  giiili 
ringal,  with  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  correct 
himself,  and  suppresses  his  rising  grief.  a 
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1  Tlie  contrast  which  Ossian  frequently  makes 
isetween  his  present  and  his  former  state,  dif- 
i"uses  over  his  whole  poetry  a  solemn^  pathetic 
!iir,  which  cannot  fail  to  make  impression  on 
:3very  heart.  The  conclusion  of  the  Songs  of 
Selma  is  particularly  calculated  for  this  pur- 
jose.  Nothing  can  be  more  poetical  and  ten- 
ter, or  can  leave  upon  the  mind  a  stronger  and 
Tiore  aftecting  idea  of  the  venerable  aged  bard. 
'  Such  were  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the  days 
)f  the  song ;  when  the  king  heard  the  music  of 
larps,  and  the  tales  of  other  times.  The  chiefs 
gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  the  lovely 
iound.  Til ey  praised  the  voice  of  Cona;*  the 
irst  among  a  thousand  bards.  But  age  is  now 
)n  my  tongue,  and  my  soul  has  failed.  I  hear, 
ometimes,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  their 
■)leasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mind  ! 
[  hear  the  call  of  years.  They  say,  as  they  pass 
along.  Why  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall  he 
ie  in  the  nan-ow  house,  and  no  bard  shall  raise 
lis  fame.  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years  !  for 
'e  bring  no  joy  in  your  course.  Let  the  tomb 
•pen  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed.  The 
ons  of  the  song  are  gone  to  rest.  My  voice 
emains  like  a  blast  that  roars  lonely  on  the 
ea-surrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  are  laid, 
rhe  dark  moss  whistles  there,  and  the  distant 
nariner  sees  the  waving  trees." 

Upon  the  whole,  if  to  feel  strongly,  and  to 
lescribe  naturally,  be  the  two  chief  ingredients 
n  poetical  genius,  Ossian  must,  after  fair  ex- 
'.mination,  be  held  to  possess  that  genius  in  a 
ligh  degree.     Tlie  question  is  not,  whether  a 

*, Ossian  himseif  is  poetically  called  the  voice  of  Cona. 
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few  improprieties  may  be  pointed  out  in  hi 
works  ;  whether  this  or  that  passage  might  nc 
have  been  worked  up  with  more  art  and  skil 
by  some  writer  of  happier  times  ?  A  thousani 
such  cold  and  frivolous  criticisms  are  altogedn ' 
indecisive  as  to  his  genuine  merit.  But  has  li 
the  spirit,  tlie  fire,  the  inspiration  of  a  poet . 
Does  he  utter  the  voice  of  natiu*e  ?  Does  h 
elevate  by  his  sentiments  ?  Does  he  interest  b 
his  descriptions  ?  Does  he  paint  to  the  heai , 
as  well  as  to  the  fancy  ?  Does  he  make  lii 
readers  glow,  and  tremble,  and  weep  ?  Thes 
are  the  great  characteristics  of  true  poetr 
Where  these  are  found,  he  must  be  a  minut 
critic  indeed,  who  can  dwell  upon  slight  defect 
A  few  beauties  of  tliis  high  kind  transcen 
whole  volumes  of  faultless  mediocrity.  Ur 
coutli  and  abnipt  Ossian  may  sometimes  ap 
pear,  by  reason  of  Ills  conciseness  ;  but  he  : 
sublime,  he  is  pathetic,  in  an  eminent  degre 
If  he  has  not  the  extensive  knowledge,  tlie  regi 
lar  dignity  of  narration,  the  fulness  and  acci 
racy  of  description,  which  we  find  in  Horat 
and  Virgil,  yet  in  strength  of  imagination,  i 
grandeur  of  sentiment,  in  native  majesty  of  pa: 
sion,  he  is  fully  their  equal.  If  he  flows  m 
always  like  a  clear  stream,  yet  he  breaks  fori 
often  like  a  torrent  of  fire.  Of  art  too,  he  i 
far  from  being  destitute ;  and  his  imaginatioi 
is  remarkable  for  delicacy  as  well  as  strengtlf 
Seldom  or  never  is  he  either  trifling  or  tedious 
and  if  he  be  thought  too  melancholy,  yet  he  ' 
aUvays  moral.  Though  his  merit  were 
other  respects  much  less  than  it  is,  this  aloD| 
ought  to  entitle  him  to  high  regard,  that  h 
writings  are  remarkably  fa>'Ourable  to  virtw 
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Tlicy  awake  the  tenderest  sympathies,  and  in- 
spire the  most  generous  emotions.  No  reader 
;can  rise  from  him  \nthoiit  being  wanned  with 
?the  sentiments  of  humanity,  virtue,  and  honour. 
'  Tliough  unacquainted  wath  the  original  lan- 
'guage,  there  is  no  one  but  must  judge  the 
translation  to  deserve  the  highest  praise,  on 
accoiuit  of  its  beauty  and  elegance.  Of  its 
faithfulness  and  accuracy,  I  have  been  assured 
by  persons  skilled  in  the  Gaelic  tongue,  who 
"from  tlieir  youth  were  acquainted  with  many 
of  tlicse  poems  of  Ossian.  To  transfuse  such 
(Spirited  and  fervid  ideas  from  one  language 
into  another  ;  to  translate  literally,  and  yet  with 
!such  a  glow  of  poetry  ;  to  keep  alive  so  much 
pas-ion,  and  support  so  much  dignity  through- 
out ;  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  works  of  ge- 
niiH,  and  proves  the  translator  to  have  been. 
animated  with  no  small  portion  of  Ossian's 
spirit. 

The  measured  prose  which  he  has  employed 
possesses  considerable  advantages  above  any  sort 
of  versification  he  could  have  chosen.  Whilst 
it  pleases  and  fills  the  ear  with  a  variety  of 
harmonious  cadeiices,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
freer  from  constraint  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  words,  it  allows  the  spirit  of  the  ori- 
ginal to  be  exhibited  with  more  justness,  force, 
'  and  simplicity.  Elegant,  however,  and  master- 
•ly  as  Mr  Macpherson's  translation  is,  we  must 
never  forget,  whilst  we  read  it,  that  we  are 
putting  the  merit  of  the  original  to  a  severe 
test.  For  we  are  examining  a  poet  stripped  of 
his  native  dress  ;  divested  of  the  harmony  of 
•  his  own  numbers.  We  know  how  much  grace 
■  and  energy  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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poets  receive  from  the  charm  of  versification  in 
their  original  languages.  If  then,  destitute  of 
this  advantage,  exhibited  in  a  literal  version, 
Ossian  still  has  power  to  please  as  a  poet  ;  and 
not  to  please  only,  but  often  to  command,  to 
transport,  to  melt  the  heart ;  we  may  very 
safely  infer,  that  his  productions  are  the  ofl- 
spring  of  true  and  uncommon  genius  ;  and  we 
may  boldly  assign  him  a  place  among  those 
whose  works  are  to  last  for  ages. 


NOTE.     Page  65. 

Pugnavimus  ensibus 
Haud  post  longum  tempus 
Cum  in  Gotlandia  accessimus 
Ad  serpentis  immensi  necem 
Tunc  impetravimus  Thoram 
Ex  hoc  vocarunt  me  virum 
Quod  serpentem  transfodi 
Hirsutain  braccam  ob  illam  cjedem 
Cuspide  ictum  intuli  in  colubrum 
Fero  lucidorum  stupendiorum. 

Multum  juvenis  fui  quando  acquisivimus 

Orientem  versus  in  Oreonico  freto 

Vulnerum  amnes  avidac  feraj 

Et  iiavipedi  avi 

Accepimus  ibidem  sonuerinit 

Ad  sublimes  galeas 

Dura  fen'a  magnam  escam 

Omnis  erat  oceanus  viilnus 

Vadavit  corvus  in  sanguine  Cfesorum. 
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Alte  tulimus  tunc  lanceas 

Quando  viginti  annos  numeravimus 

Et  celebrcm  laudem  comparaviraus  passim 

Vicimus  octo  barones 

In  oriente  ante  Dimini  portum 

Aquilae  impetravimus  tunc  sufficientem 

Hospitii  sumptum  in  ilia  strage 

Sudor  decidit  in  vulneioim 

Oceano  perdidit  exercitus  aetatem. 

Pugnae  facta  copia 

Cum  Helsingianos  postulavimus 

Ad  aulam  Odini 

Naves  direximus  in  ostium  Vistulce 

jNIiicro  potuit  turn  mordere 

Omnis  erat  \'ulnus  unda 

Ten-a  rubefacta  calido 

Frendebat  gladius  in  loricas 

Gladius  findebat  clypeos. 

INIemini  neminem  tunc  fugisse 
Priusquam  in  navibus 
Heraudus  in  bello  caderet 
Non  findit  navibus 
Alius  baro  prajstantior 
Mare  ad  portum 
In  navibus  longis  post  ilium 
Sic  attulit  princeps  passim 
Alacre  in  bellum  cor. 

Exercitus  alijecit  clypeos 
Cum  hasta  volavit 
Ardua  ad  virorum  pectora 
Momortlit  Scarforum  cautes 
Gladius  in  pugna 
Sanguineus  erat  clypeus 
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Antequam  Rafno  rex  caderet 
Fluxit  ex  vii-orum  capitibus 
Calidus  in  loricas  sudor. 

Habere  potuerunt  turn  corvi 
Ante  Indirorum  insulas 
Sufficientem  prasdam  dilaniandara 
Acquisivimus  feris  carnivoris 
Plenum  prandium  unico  actu 
Difficile  erat  unius  facere  mentionem 
Oriente  sole 
Spicula  vidi  pungere 
Propulei-unt  arcus  ex  se  ferra, 

Altum  mugierunt  enses 
Antequam  in  Laneo  campo 
JEislinus  rex  cecidit 
Processimus  aiuo  ditati 
Ad  terram  prostratorum  dimicandum 
Gladius  secuit  clj-peonim 
Picturas  in  galeanim  conventu 
Cervicum  mustum  ex  vulneribus 
DifFusura  per  cerebrum  fissum. 

Tenuimus  clypeos  in  sanguine 

Cum  hastam  unxiraus 

Ante  Boring  holmum 

Telorum  nubes  disrumpunt  clypeum 

Extrusit  arcus  ex  se  mctallum 

Volnir  cecidit  in  conflictu 

Non  erat  illo  rex  major 

Ca;si  dispersi  late  per  littora 

Perai  amplectebantur  escam. 

Pugna  manifeste  crescebat 
Antequam  Freyr  rex  caderet 
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In  Flandorum  terra 

Caepit  C£eruleus  ad  incidendum 

Sanguine  illitus  in  auream 

Loricam  in  pugna 

Durus  armoi-um  mucro  olim 

Yirgo  deploravit  matiitinam  lanienam 

jNIulta  prseda  dabatur  feris. 

Centies  centenos  vidi  jacere 

In  navibus 

Ubi  .Englanes  vocatur 

Navigavimus  ad  pugnam 

Ptr  sex  dies  antequam  exercitus  caderet 

Transegimus  mucronum  missam 

In  exortu  solis 

Coactus  est  pro  nostris  gladiis 

^'aldiofur  in  bello  occumbere, 

Ruit  pluvia  sanguinis  de  gladiis 

Pr:vceps  in  Bardafyrde 

Pallidum  coi-pus  pro  accipitribus 

I\Iumiura\-it  arcus  ubi  niucro 

Acriter  raordebat  ioricas 

In  conflictu 

Odini  pileus  galea 

Cucurrit  arcus  ad  vulnus 

Venenate  acutus  conspersus  sudore  sanguineo. 

Tenuimus  magica  scuta 

Alte  in  pugn^e  ludo 

Ante  Hiadningum  sinum 

Videre  licuit  turn  viros 

Qui  gladiis  lacerarunt  clypeos 

In  gladiatorio  mumiure 

Galea?  attritie  virorum 

Erat  sicut  splendidam  virginem 

In  lecto  juxta  se  coUocare. 
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Dura  venit  tempestas  clyjjeis 

Cadaver  cecidit  in  terram 

In  Nortumbria 

Erat  circa  matiitinum  tempus 

Hominibus  necessum  erat  fugere 

Ex  pra-lio  ubi  acute 

Cassidis  campos  mordebant  gladii 

Erat  hoc  veluti  juvenem  viduam 

In  primaria  sede  osculari. 

Herthiose  cvasit  fortunatus 
In  Australibus  Orcadibus  ipse 
Victorige  in  nostris  hominll^us 
Cogebatur  in  armorum  nimbo 
Rogvaldus  occumbere 
Iste  venit  summus  super  accipitres 
Luctus  in  gladioi-um  ludo 
Strenue  jactabat  concussor 
Galea?  sanguinis  teli. 

Quilibet  jacebat  transversira  supra  alium 
Gaudebat  pugna  laetus 
Accipiter  ob  gladiorum  ludum 
Non  fecit  aquilani  aut  apruni 
Qui  Irlandiam  gubernavit 
Conventus  fiebat  fern  et  clypei 
Marstanus  rex  jejunis 
Fiebat  in  vedrae  sinu 
Prafda  data  corvis. 

Bellatorem  multum  vidi  cadtre 
]\Iante  ante  machaeram 
Virum  in  mucronum  dissidio 
Filio  meo  incidit  mature 
Gladius  juxta  cor 
Egillus  fecit  Agncrum  spoliatum 
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Imperterritum  vinim  vita 
Sonuit  lancea  prope  Hamdi 
Griseam  loricam  splendebant  vexilla. 

Yerborum  tenaces  vidi  dissecare 

Haud  mimitim  pix)  lupis 

Endili  maris  ensibus 

Erat  per  hebdomada^  spatiura 

Quasi  mulieres  vinum  apportarent 

Rubefactje  erant  naves 

\'alde  in  strepitu  annorum 

Scissa  erat  lorica 

In  Scioldungorum  praelio. 

Pulchricomum  vidi  crepusculascere 
Mrginis  amatorem  circa  matutinum 
Et  confabulationis  amicum  viduaruni 
Erat  sicut  calidum  balneum 
Vinei  vasis  nympha  portai-et 
Nos  in  llae  freto 
Antiquam  Orn  rex  caderet 
Sanguineum  ch-peum  vidi  ruptum 
Hoc  invertit  virorum  vitam. 

Egimiis  gladiorum  ad  ca2dem 
Ludum  in  Lindis  insula 
Cum  regibus  tribus 
Pauci  potuerunt  inde  IjEtari 
CecidJt  multus  in  rictum  ferarum 
Accipiter  dilaniavit  carnem  cum  lupo 
Ut  satur  inde  discederet 
Hybernorum  sanguis  in  oceanum 
Copiose  decidit  per  mactationis  tempiis. 

Alte  gladius  mordebat  clypeos 
Tunc  cum  aurei  coloris 
H 
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Hasta  fricabat  loricas 
Videre  licuit  in  Onlugs  insula 
Per  secula  multum  post 
Ibi  fuit  ad  gladionim  ludos 
Reges  processerunt 
Rubicundum  erat  circa  insulam 
At  volans  Draco  vulnerum. 

Quid  est  viro  forti  morte  certius 
Etsi  ipse  in  armorum  nimbo 
Adversus  collocatus  sit 
Saepe  deplorat  ajtatem 
Qui  nunquam  premitur 
Malum  ferunt  timidum  incitarc 
Aquilam  ad  gladiorum  ludum 
Meticulosus  venit  nuspiam 
Cordi  suo  usui. 

Hoc  numero  scquum  ut  pi'occdat 

In  contactu  gladiorum 

Juvenis  unus  contra  altei-um 

Non  retrocedat  vir  a  viro 

Hoc  fujt  viri  fortis  nobilitas  diu 

Semper  debet  amorls  amicus  virginum 

Audax  esse  in  fremitu  armorum. 

Hoc  videtur  mihi  re  vera 

Quod  fata  sequimur 

llarus  transgreditur  fata  Parcarum 

Non  destinavi  EUje 

De  vitas  exitu  mete 

Cum  ego  sanguinem  semimortuus  tegerem 

Et  naves  in  aquas  proti-usi 

Passim  impeti-Svimus  tiun  feris 

Escam  in  Scotia;  sinubus. 
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Hoc  ridere  me  facit  semper 
Quod  Balderi  patris  scanma 
Parata  scio  in  aula 
Bibemus  cerevisiam  brevi 
Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum 
Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem 
IVIagnifici  in  Odini  domibus 
Non  venio  desperabundis 
\'erbis  ad  Odini  aulam. 

Hie  vellent  nunc  omnes 
Filii  Aslauga?  gladiis 
Amaiaim  bellum  excitare 
Si  exacte  scirent 
Calamitates  nostras 
Quern  non  pauci  angues 
Wnenati  me  discerpunt 
M.-itrcm  accepi  meis 
Filiis  ita  ut  corda  valeant 

\'a]de  inclinatur  ad  hseredlfatepi 
Crudele  stat  nocumentum  a  vipera 
Angiiis  inhabitat  aulara  cordis 
Speramus  alterius  ad  Othini 
Virgam  in  Ellse  sanguine 
Filiis  meis  livescet 
Sua  ira  rubescet 
Non  acres  juvenes 
Sessionem  tranquillam  facient. 

Habeo  quinquagies 

Prajlia  sub  signis  facta 

Ex  belli  invitatione  et  semel 

Minime  putavi  hominum 

Quod  me  futurus  esset 

Juvenis  didici  mucronem  rubefacere 
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Alius  rex  praestantior 
Nos  Asac  invitabunt 
Non  est  lugenda  mors. 

Fert  animus  finire 
Invitant  me  Dysa 
Quas  ex  Othini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  misit 
Laetus  cerevisiam  cum  Asis 
In  summa  sede  bibam 
Vitae  elapsae  sunt  horro 
Ridens  moriar. 


CATH-LODA, 

A  POEM. 
*  DUAN  I. 

ARGUMENT. 

Rngal,  when  very  young,  making  a  voyage  to  tlie  Ork- 
ney Islands,  was  driven,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  a 

;  bay  of  Scandinavia,  near  the  residence  of  Stamo,  king 
of  Lochlin.  Stamo  invites  Fingal  to  a  feast.  Fingal, 
doubting  the  faith  of  the  king,  and  mindful  of  a  former 
breach  of  hospitality,  refuses  to  go. — Stamo  gathers 
together  his  tribes ;  Fingal  resolves  to  defend  himself. 

;  — Night  coming  on,  Duth-maruno  proposes  to  Fingal 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,— The  king  him- 
self undertakes  the  watch.     Advancing  towards  the 

j    enemy,  he,  accidental!)^,  comes  to  the  cave  of  Turthor, 

I  where  Stamo  had  confined  Conban-cargla,  ilie  captive 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  chief. — Her  story  is  imper- 
fect, a  part  of  the'original  being  lost.— Fingal  con;es  to 

,  a  place  of  worship,  where  StariiO,  and  his  son  Swaran, 
consulted  the  spirit  of  Loda  concerning  the  issue  of  the 

i   war.— The  rencounter  of  Fingal  and  Swaran. — Duan 

i  first  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  airy  hall  of 
Cruth-loda,  supposed  to  be  the  Odin  of  Scandinavia. 
I  A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old ! 
■  Why,  thou  wanderer  unseen !  thou  bender 
)f  the  thistle  of  Lora  ;  "why,  thou  breeze  of  the 
valley,  hast  thou  left  mine  ear?  I  hear  no  dis- 
ant  roar  of  streams !  No  sound  of  the  harp 
rom  the  rock  !  Come,  thou  huntress  of  Lutha, 
Malvina,  call  back  his  soul  to  the  bard.  I  look 
brward  to  Lochlin  of  lakes,  to  the  dark  billoAvy 
)ay  of  U"thorno,  where  Fingal  descends  from 
)cean,  from  the  roar  of  winds.  Few  are  the 
leroes  of  Morven  in  a  land  unknown  ! 

*  The  bards  distinguished  those  compositions,  in  which 
he  narration  is  often  interrupted  by  episodes  and  apoe- 
xophes,  by  the  name  of  Duan. 
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Starno  sent  a  dweller  of  Loda  to  bid  Finga 
to  the  feast ;  but  the  king  remembered  the  past 
and  all  his  rage  arose.  "  Nor  Gormal's  moss; 
towers,  nor  Starno,  shall  Fingal  behold.  Death 
wander,  like  shadows,  over  his  fiery  soul !  D' 
I  forget  that  beam  of  light,  the  white-hande 
daughter  of  kings?*  Go,  son  of  Loda;  hi 
words  are  wind  to  Fingal ;  wind,  that  to  ani 
fro  drives  the  thistle  in  autumn's  dusky  vale 
Duth-maruno,  arm  of  death  !  Cromma-glas,  c 
iron  shields !  Stiaithmor,  dweller  of  battle 
wing !  Cormar,  whose  ships  bound  on  sea 
careless  as  the  course  of  a  meteor,  on  dark 
rolling  clouds  !  Arise  around  me,  children  < 
heroes,  in  a  land  unknown  !  Let  each  look  o 
his  shield,  like  Trenmor,  the  ruler  of  wars."- 
"  Come  down,"  thus  Trenmor  said,  "  tho 
dweller  between  the  harps !  Thou  shalt  ro 
this  stream  away,  or  waste  with  me  in  earth." 

Around  the  king  they  rise  in  wrath.  Iv 
words  come  fortli :  they  seize  their  spears.  Eat 
soul  is  rolled  into  itself.  At  length  the  suddt 
clang  is  waked  on  all  their  echoing  shield 
Each  takes  his  hill  by  night ;  at  intervals  tht 
darkly  stand.  Unequal  bursts  the  hum  < 
songs  between  the  roaring  wind  ! 

Broad  over  them  rose  the  moon  ! 

In  his  arms  came  tall  Duth-maruno ;  h 
from  Croma  of  rocks,  stem  hunter  of  the  boai 
In  his  dark  boat  he  rose  on  waves,  when  Crun 
thormo  f  awaked  its  woods.     In  the  chase  1 


*  Agandecca,  the  daughter  of  Starno,  whom  her  fath  i 
killed,  on  account  of  her  discovering  to  Fingal  a  plot  la ' 
against  his  life.  , 

+  Crumthonnoth,  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Shell* 
blandti. 
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shone  among  foes :   No  fear  was  thine,   Duth- 
maruno ! 

"  Son  of  daring  Comhal,  shall  my  steps  be 
forward  through  night  ?  From  this  shield  shall 
I  view  them,  over  their  gleaming  tribes  ?  Starno, 
king  of  lakes,  is  before  me,  and  Swaran,  the  foe 
of  strangers.  Their  words  are  not  in  vain,  by 
Loda's  stone  of  power. — Should  Duth-maruno 
not  return,  his  spouse  is  lonely  at  home,  where 
meet  two  roaring  streams  on  Crathmo-craulo's 
plain.  Around  are  hills,  with  echoing  woods, 
the  ocean  is  rolling  near.  My  son  looks  on 
screaming  sea-fowl,  a  young  wanderer  on  the 
field.  Give  the  head  of  a  boar  to  Can-dona,  tell 
him  of  his  father's  joy,  when  the  bristly  stJ-ength 
of  I-thorno  rolled  on  his  lifted  spear.  Tell 
him  of  my  deeds  in  war !  Tell  where  his  fa- 
;therfell!" 

"  Not  forgetful  of  my  fathers,"  said  Fingal, 
"  I  have  bounded  over  the  seas.  Theirs  were 
the  times  of  danger,  m  the  days  of  old.  Nor 
settles  darkness  on  me,  before  foes,  tJiough 
,  youthful  in  my  locks.  Chief  of  Crathmo-craulo, 
'  the  field  of  night  is  mine." 
^  Fingal  rushed,  in  all  his  arms,  wide-bound- 
ing over  Turthor's  stream,  that  sent  its  sullen 
roar,  by  night,  through  Gormal's  misty  vale. 
A  moon-beam  glittered  on  a  rock  ;  in  the  midst 
stood  a  stately  form ;  a  form  w  itli  floating  locks, 
like  Lochlin's  white-bosomed  maids.  Unequal 
are  her  steps,  and  short.  She  throws  a  broken 
song  on  wind.  At  times  she  tosses  her  white 
arms  :   for  grief  is  dwelling  in  her  soul. 

"  Torcul-torno,  of  aged  locks !"  she  said, 
"  where  now  are  thy  steps,  by  Lulan  ?  Thou 
'  hast  failed  at  thine  own  dark  streams,  father  of 
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Conban-cargla !    But  I  behold  thee,  chief  o  I 
Lulan,  sporting  by  Loda's  hall,  when  the  darkS 
skirted  night  is  rolled  along  tlie   sky. — Thoi 
sometimes  hidest  the  moon  with  thy  shield, 
have  seen  her  dim  in  heaven.     Thou  kindles 
thy  hair  into  meteors,   and  sailest    along   th    I 
night.     Why  am  I  forgot,  in  my  cave,  king  c    | 
shaggy  boars  ?  Look  from  the  hall  of  Loda  o    : 
thy  lonely  daughter." 
"  Wiio  art  thou,"  said  Fingal,  "voice  of  night? 
She,  trembling,  turned  away. 
"  Who  art  thou,  in  thy  darkness?" 
She  shrunk  into  the  cave. 
The  king  loosed  tlie  thong  from  her  hand 
He  asked  about  her  fathers. 

"  Torcul-torno,"  she  said,  "  once  dwelt  r 
Lulan's  foamy  stream  :  he  dwelt — but  now,  i 
Loda's  hall,  he  sliakes  the  sounding  shell.  H 
met  Starno  of  Lochlin  in  war ;  long  fought  th 
dark-eyed  king's.  My  father  fell,  in  his  blooc 
bluc-sliielded  Torcul-torno !  By  a  rock,  i 
Lulan's  stream,  I  had  pierced  the  bounding  ro. 
My  white  hand  gathered  my  hair  from  oft'  th 
rushing  winds.  I  heard  a  noise.  Mine  eye 
were  up.  My  soft  breast  rose  on  high.  31 , 
step  was  forward,  at  Lulan,  to  meet  thee,  Toi 
cul-torno  !  It  was  Starno,  dreadful  king  !  Hi 
red  eyes  rolled  on  me  in  love.  Dark  wave 
hJs  shaggy  brow  above  his  gathered  smih 
"Where  is  my  father,  I  said,  he  tliat  was  might 
in  war  ?  Thou  art  left  alone  among  foes,  ( 
daughter  of  Torcul-torno  !  He  took  my  banc 
He  raised  the  sail.  In  this  cave  he  placed  m 
dark.  At  times  he  comes,  a  gathered  mist  H 
lifts  before  me  my  father's  shield.  But  ofrc 
passes  a  beam  of  youth,  far  distant  from  in 
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'  cave.  The  son  of  Starno  moves  in  my  sight. 
He  dwells  lonely  in  my  soul." 

"  Maid  of  Lulan,"   said   Fingal,   "  white- 
handed  daughter  of  grief !  a  eioud,  marked  witli 

i  streaks  of  fire,  is  rolled  along  thy  soul.  Look 
not  to  that  dark-robed  moon  ;  look  not  to  those 
meteors  of  heaven.  My  gleaming  steel  is 
around  thee,  the  terror  of  thy  foes !  It  is  not 
the  steel  of  the  feeble,  nor  of  the  dark  in  soul ! 
The  maids  are  not  shut  in  our  caves  of  streams. 
They  toss  not  their  white  arms  alone.  They 
bend  fair  within  their  locks  above  the  harjjs  of 
Selma.      Their  voice  is  not  in  the  desert  wild. 

IWe  melt  along  the  pleasing  sound  !" 
Fingal  again  advanced  his  steps,  wide  through 
'  the  l)osom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
shook  amid  squally  winds.     Tliree  stones,  with 
heads  of  moss,  are  there  ;  a  stream  with  foam- 
!  ing  course  :   and  dreadful,  roUed  around  them, 
'■  is  the  dark-red  cloud  of  Loda.     High  from  its 
'  top  looked  forward  a  ghost,  half-formed  of  the 
■  shadowy  smoke.     He  poured  his  voice,  at  times, 
:  amidst  the  roaring  stream.     Near,  bending  be- 
neath a  blasted  tree,  two  heroes  received  his 
words :    Swaran  of  lakes,  and  Starno,   foe  of 
strangers.      On  their  dun  shields  they  darkly 
leaned  :  tlieir  spears  are  forward  through  night. 
Shrill  sounds  the  blast  of  darkness  in  Stamo's 
floating  beard. 

They  heard  the  tread  of  Fingal.  The  war- 
riors rose  in  arms.  "  Swaran,  lay  that  wan- 
derer low,"  said  Starno,  in  his  pride.  "  Take 
the  shield  of  thy  father.  It  is  a  rock  in  war." 
Swaran  threw  his  gleaming  spear.  It  stood 
I  llfixed  in  Loda's  tree.     Then  came  the  foes  for- 

I  ^^ 

1 
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ward  with  swords.  They  mixed  their  rattlinf 
steel.  Through  the  thongs  of  Swaran's  shield 
rushed  the  blade*  of  Luno.  The  shield  fell 
rolling  on  earth.  Cleft  the  helmet  fell  downw 
Fingal  stopt  the  lifted  steel.  Wrathful  stood 
Swaran,  unarmed.  He  rolled  his  silent  eyes  ; 
he  threw  his  sword  on  eartli.  Then  slowly 
stalking  over  the  stream,  he  whistled  as  h© 
went. 

Nor  unseen  of  his  father  is  Swaran.  Stamo 
turns  away  in  wrath.  His  shaggy  brows  wave 
dark  above  his  gathered  rage.  He  strikes 
Loda's  tree  with  his  spear.  He  raises  the  hum 
of  songs.  They  come  to  the  host  of  Lochlin, 
each  in  his  own  dark  path ;  like  two  foam- 
covered  streams  from  two  rainy  vales  ! 

To  Turthor's  plain  Fingal  returned.  1 
rose  the  beam  6f  the  east.  It  shone  on  the 
spoils  of  Lochlin  in  the  hand  of  the  king.  From 
lier  cave  came  forth,  in  her  beauty,  the  daughter 
of  Torcul-torno.  She  gathered  her  hair  from- 
\vind.  She  wildly  raised  her  song.  The  song 
of  Lulan  of  shells,  where  once  her  father  dweltl 
She  saw  Starno's  bloody  shield.  Gladness  rose 
a  light  on  her  face.  She  saw  the  cleft  helmel 
of  Swaran.  She  shrunk,  darkened,  from  Fin- 
gal.— "  Art  thou  fallen  by  thy  hundi-ed  strearas^i 
O  love  of  the  mournful  maid  !" 

U-thomo,  that  risest  in  waters !  on  whose 
side  are  the  meteors  of  night !  I  behold  the 
dark  moon  descending  behind  thy  resounding 
woods.  On  thy  top  dwells  the  misty  Lodaiij 
the  house  of  the  spiiits  of  men  !  In  the  end  «' 
his  cloudy  hall  bends  forward   Cruth-loda  of 

*  The  sword  of  Fingal,  so  called  from  its  maker,  LuiHf 
of  Lochlin. 
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swords.  His  form  is  dimly  seen  amid  his  wavy- 
mist.  His  right  hand  is  on  his  shield.  In  his 
left  is  tlie  half- viewless  shell.  The  roof  of  his 
dreadful  hall  is  marked  with  nightly  fires  ! 

The  race  of  Cruth-loda  advance,  a  ridge  of 
formless  shades.  He  reaches  the  sounding  shell 
to  those  who  shone  in  war.  But,  between  him 
and  the  feeble,  lais  sliield  rises  a -darkened  orb. 
He  is  a  setting  meteor  to  the  weak  in  amis. — 
Bright  as  a  rainbow  on  streams,  came  Lulan's 
white-bosomed  maid. 


DUAN  II. 

f  ARGUJJENT. 

fFingal  returning  with  day,  devolves  the  command  ou 

(    Duth-maruno,  who  engages  the  enemy,  and  drives 

them  over  the  stream  of  Turthor.     Having  recalled 

his  ijefjple,  he  congratulates  Duth-maruno  on  his  suc- 

ces:=,  but  discovers  that  that  hero  had  been  mortally 

I    wounded  in  the  action.— Duth-maruno  dies.     Ullin, 

'    the  bard,  in  honour  of  the  dead,  introduces  the  episode 

'    of  Colgonn  and  Strina-dona,  which  concludes  this 

•    duan. 

"  Where  art  thou,  son  of  the  king?"  said 
■dark-haired  Duth-maruno.  "  ^Vhere  hast  thou 
failed,  young  beam  of  Selma  ?  He  returns  not 
,  from  the  bosom  of  night !  Morning  is  spread  on 
U-thorno.  In  his  mist  is  the  sun  on  his  hill. 
"Warriors,  lift  the  shields  in  my  presence.  He 
must  not  fall,  like  a  fire  from  heaven,  whose 
place  is  not  marked  on  the  ground. — He  comes, 
like  an  eagle,  from  the  skirt  of  his  squally  wind  ! 
In  his  hand  are  the  spoils  of  foes.  King  of 
.Selma,  our  souLs  were  sad!" 
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•'  Xear  us  are  the  foes,  Duth-maruno.  They 
come  forward,  like  waves  in  mist,  when  their 
foamy  tops  are  seen,  at  times,  above  the  low-sail- 
ing vapour.  The  traveller  shrinks  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  he  knows  not  whither  to  fly.  No  trem- 
bling travellers  are  we !  Sons  of  heroes  call 
forth  the  steel.  Shall  the  sword  of  Fingal 
arise,  or  shall  a  warrior  lead  ?" 

The  deeds  of  old,  said  Duth-maruno,  are  like 
paths  to  our  eyes,  O  Fingal !  Broad-shielded 
Trenmor  is  still  seen  amidst  his  own  dim  years. 
Nor  feeble  was  the  soul  of  the  king.  There,  no 
dark  deed  wandered  in  secret.  From  their  hun- 
dred streams  came  the  tribes  to  grassy  Colglan- 
crona.  Their  chiefs  were  before  them.  Eachi 
strove  to  lead  the  war.  Their  swords  were  often' 
half-unsheathed.  Red  rolled  their  eyes  of  rage.' 
Separate  they  stood,  and  hummed  their  surly 
songs.  "  Why  should  they  yield  to  each  otlier  ? 
their  fathers  were  equal  in  war."  Trenmor  v 
there,  with  his  people,  stately  in  youthful  locks. 
He  saw  the  advancing  foe.  The  grief  of  his  soul 
arose.  He  bade  the  chiefs  to  lead  by  turns ;  thejt 
led,  but  they  were  rolled  away.  From  his  ow 
mossy  hill  blue-shielded  Trenmor  came  down 
He  led  wide-skirted  battle,  and  the  strangei-sfaili. 
ed.  Around  him  the  dark-browed  warrioB 
came  :  they  struck  the  shield  of  joy.  Like  a 
pleasant  gale  the  words  of  power  rushed  forthl 
from  Selma  of  kings.  But  the  chiefs  led,  by 
turns,  in  war,  till  mighty  danger  rose  :  then 
was  the  hour  of  the  king  to  conquer  in  th« 
field. 

"  Not  unknown,"  said  Cromma-glas  a 
shields,  "  are  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  But  wb 
shall  now  lead  the  war  before  the  race  of  kings  t 
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Mist  settles  on  these  four  dark  hills  :  within  it 
let  each  warrior  strike  his  shield.  Spirits  may 
descend  in  darkness,  and  mark  us  for  the  war." 

They  went  each  to  his  hill  of  mist.  Bards 
marked  the  sounds  of  the  shields.  Loudest  rung 
thy  boss,  Duth-maruno.  Thou  must  lead  in 
war ! 

Like  the  murmur  of  waters  the  race  of  U- 
thomo  came  do\\Ti.  Starno  led  the  battle,  and 
Swaran  of  stormy  isles.  They  looked  forward 
from  iron  shields,  like  Cruth-loda,  fiery-eyed, 
when  he  looks  from  behind  the  darkened  moon, 
and  strews  his  signs  on  night.  The  foes  met 
by  Turtlior's  stream.  They  heaved  like  ridgy 
waves.  Their  echoing  strokes  are  mixed.  Sha- 
dowy death  flies  over  the  hosts.  They  were 
clouds  of  hail,  with  squally  winds  in  their  skirts. 
Their  showers  are  roaring  together.  Below  them 
swells  the  dark-rolling  deep. 

Strife  of  gloomy  U-thomo,  why  should  I 
mark  thy  wounds  !  thou  art  with  the  yeai's  that 
are  gone ;  thou  fadest  on  my  soul ! 

Starno  brought  forward  his  skirt  of  war,  and 
Swaran  his  own  dark  \^ing.  Nor  a  harmless  fire 
is  Duth-mai-uno's  sword.  Lochlin  is  rolled  over 
her  streams.  The  wrathful  kings  are  lost  in 
thought.  They  roll  their  silent  eyes  over  the 
flight  of  their  land.  The  horn  of  Fingal  was 
heard ;  the  sons  of  woody  Albion  returned. 
But  many  lay,  by  Turtlior's  stream,  silent  in 
their  blood. 

"  Chief  of  Crathmo,"  said  the  king,  "  Duth- 
maruno,  hunter  of  boars  !  not  harmless  returns 
my  eagle  from  the  field  of  foes !  For  this  white- 
bosomed  Lanul  shall  brighten  at  her  streams ; 
Candona  shall  rejoice  as  he  wanders  in  Crath- 
mo's  fields." 
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"  Colgorm,"   replied  the  chief,    "  was  tht 
first  of  my  race  in  Albion  ;  Colgorm,  the  ridei 
of  ocean,  through  its  watery  vales.     He  slew 
his  brother  in  I-thomo :  *   he  left  the  land  oi 
his  fathers.     He  chose  his  place,  in  silence,  hj 
rocky  Crathmo-craulo.     His  race  came  forth    j 
in  their  years ;    they  came  forth  to  war,  bui    I 
they  always  fell.      The  wound  of  my  fathers  is    1 
mine,  king  of  echoing  isles !" 

He  drew  an  arrow  from  his  side  !  He  fell 
pale,  in  a  land  unknown.  His  soul  came 
forth  to  his  fathers,  to  their  stormy  isle.  Thcrt 
they  pursued  boars  of  mist  along  the  skirts  ol 
winds.  The  chiefs  stood  silent  around,  as  the 
stones  of  Loda,  on  their  hill.  The  travellei 
sees  them,  through  <^he  twilight,  from  his  lonelj 
path.  He  thinks  them  the  ghosts  of  the  aged, 
forming  future  wars. 

Night  came  downjon  U-thomo.  Still  stood 
the  chiefs  in  their  grief.  The  blast  whistled, 
by  turns,  through  every  warrior's  liair.  Fingal, 
at  length,  bi"oke  forth  from  the  tliougiits  of  his 
soul.  He  called  Ullin  of  harps,  and  bade  the 
son^^  to  rise.  "  No  falling  fire,  that  is  only 
seen,  and  then  retires  in  niglit ;  no  departmg 
meteor  was  he  that  is  laid  so  low.  He  was  like 
the  strong-beaming  sun,  long  rejoicing  on  his 
hill.  Call  the  names  of  his  fathers  from  their 
dwclUngs  old !" 

I-tliorno,  said  the  bard,  that  risest  midst 
ridgy  seas !  Why  is  thy  head  so  gloomy  in  the 
ocean's  mist?  From  thy  vales  came  forth  a 
race,  fearless  as  thy  strong-winged  eagles  :  the 
race  of  Colgorm  of  iroh  shields,  dwellers  of 
Loda*s  hall. 

*  An  island  of  Scandinavia. 
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i     In  Tormoth's  resounding  isle  arose  Lurthan, 

!streamy  hill.  It  bent  its  woody  head  over  a 
silent  vale.  There,  at  foamy  Crunith's  source, 
dwelt  Rurmar,  hunter  of  boars!  His  daugh- 
ter was  fair  as   a   sun-beam,    white- bosomed 

!  Strina-dona ! 

'  Many  a  king  of  heroes,  and  hero  of  iron 
shields;  many  a  youth  of  heavy  locks  came  to 
Rurmar's  echoing  hall.  They  came  to  woo 
tlie  maid,  the  stately  huntress  of  Tormoth  wild. 

I  But  thou  lookest  careless  from  thy  steps,  high- 
bosomed  Strina-dona. 

If  on  the  heath  she  moved,  her  breast  was 
whiter  than  the  do^vn  of  Cana;*  if  on  the  sea- 
beat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the  rolling  ocean. 
Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  hght.     Her  face 

,was  heaven's  bow  in  showers.  Her  dark  hair 
flowed  round  it  like  the  streaming  clouds. 
Thou  wert  the  dweller  of  souls,  white-handed 
Strina-dona ! 

Colgonn  came  in  his  ship,  and  Corcul-suran, 

:king  of  shells.      The  brothers  came  from  I- 

■thorno  to  woo  the  sun-beam  of  Tormoth  wild. 

,  She  saw  them  in  their  echoing  steel.     Her  soul 

iwas  fixed  on  bhie-eyed  Colgorm.  Ul-loch- 
lin'sf  nightly  eye  looked  in,  and  saw  the  toss- 
ing arms  of  Strina-dona. 

Wrathful  the  brothers  frowned.  Their 
flaming  eyes  in  silence  met.  Tiiey  turned 
away.  They  struck  their  shields.  Their  hands 
were  trembling  on  their  swords.  They  rushed 
into  the  strife  of  heroes  for  long-haired  Strina- 
dona. 

*  Tlie  Cana  is  a  certain  kind  of  grass  which  grows 
plentifully  in  the  heathy  morasses  of  the  north. 

tUl-lochlin,  «  the  guide  to  Lochlinj"  the  name  of  a 
star. 
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Corcul-suran  fell  in  blood.  On  his  isl( 
raged  the  strength  of  his  father.  He  turnec 
Colgorai,  from  I-thorno,  to  wander  on  all  th( 
winds.  In  Crathmo-craulo's  rocky  field  h( 
dwelt  by  a  foreign  stream.  Nor  darkened  tht 
king  alone ;  that  beam  of  light  was  near,  th( 
daughter  of  echoing  Tormoth,  white-armc( 
.Strina-dona. 


DUAN  III. 

ARGUMENT. 
Oisian,  after  some  general  reflections,  describes  the  sihi 
atioii  of  Fingal,  and  the  position  of  the  army  of  Loclilii: 
— The  conversation  of  Starno  and  Swaran.  The  epi 
sode  of  Corman-trunar  and  Foina-bragal.— Starno,  fron 
his  own  example,  recommends  to  Swaran  to  surprisi 
Fingal,  who  had  retired  alone  to  a  neighbouring  hil 
Uiion  Swaran 's  refusal  Starno  undertakes  the  cnterprid 
Iiimself,  is  overcome,  and  taken  prisoner  by  Finga 
He  is  dismissed,  after  a  severe  reprimand  for  his  cruel 
ty. 

Whence  is  the  stream  of  years?  Whithe 
do  they  roll  along?  Where  have  they  hid  ii 
mist,  their  many-coloured  sides  ? 

I  look  into  the  times  of  old,  but  they  seen 
dim  to  Ossian's  eyes,  like  reflected  moon-beam 
on  a  distant  lake.  Here  rise  the  red  beams  o 
war  !  There  silent  dwells  a  feeble  race  !  ITiej 
mark  no  years  with  their  deeds,  as  slow  thej 
jiass  along.  Dweller  .between  the  shields! 
thou  that  awakest  the  failing  soul  !  dcscenc 
from  thy  wall,  harp  of  Cona,  with  thy  voice; 
three  !  Come  with  that  which  kindles  tlie  past 
rear  the  forms  of  old  on  their  own  dark-brcwi 
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i  U-thomo,  hill  of  storms,  I  behold  my  race 
ion  thy  side.  Fingal  is  bending  in  night  over 
Duth-manmo's  tomb.  Near  him  are  the 
steps  of  his  heroes,  hunters  of  the  boar.  By 
Turthor's  stream  the  host  of  Lochlin  is  deep  in 
shades.  The  wrathful  kings  stood  on  two 
hills;  they  looked  forward  from  their  bossy 
shields.  They  looked  forward  to  the  stars  of 
night,  red- wandering  in  the  west.  Cruth-loda 
bends  from  high,  like  a  formless  meteor  in 
clouds.  He  sends  abroad  the  winds,  and  marks 
them  %vith  his  signs.  Stamo  foresaw  that  Mor- 
ven's  king  was  not  to  yield  in  war. 

He  twice  struck  the  tree  in  wrath.  He 
rushed  before  his  son.  He  hummed  a  surly 
song ;  and  heard  his  hau-  in  wind.  Turned 
from  one  another,  they  stood,  like  two  oaks, 
iwhich  different  winds  had  bent;  each  hangs 
over  its  own  loud  rill,  and  shakes  its  boughs  in 
the  course  of  blasts. 

"  Annir,"  said  Stamo  of  lakes,  "  was  a  fire 
that  consumed  of  old.  He  poured  death  from 
his  eyes  along  the  striving  fields.  His  joy  was 
in  the  fall  of  men.  Blood  to  him  was  a  sum- 
mer stream,  that  brings  joy  to  withered  vales 
from  its  own  mossy  rock.  He  came  forth  to 
the  lake  Luth-cormo  to  meet  the  tall  Corman- 
tnmar,  he  from  Urlor  of  sti'eams,  dweller  of 
battle's  wing." 

The  chief  of  Urlor  had  come  to  Gormal, 
with  his  dark-bosomed  ships.  He  saw  the 
daughter  of  Annir,  white-armed  Foina-bragal. 
He  saw  her  !  Nor  careless  rolled  her  eyes  on 
the  rider  of  stormy  waves.  She  fled  to  his  ship^ 
in  darkness,  like  a  moon-beam  tlirough  a 
nightly  vale.     Annir  pursued  along  the  deep  ; 
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he  called  the  winds  of  heaven.  Nor  alone  w? 
the  king !  Starno  was  by  his  side.  Like  t 
thorno's  young  eagle  I  turned  my  eyes  on  m 
father. 

We  rushed  into  roaring  Urior.  AVith  hi 
people  came  tall  Corman-trunar.  We  fought 
but  the  foe  prevailed.  In  his  wrath  my  fatht 
stood.  He  lopped  the  young  trees  with  h: 
sword.  His  eyes  roUed  red  in  his  rage, 
marked  tlie  soul  of  the  king,  and  I  retired  i 
night.  From  the  field  I  took  a  broken  helmet 
a  shield  that  was  pierced  ^vith  steel ;  pointle; 
was  the  spear  in  my  hand.  I  went  to  find  th 
foe. 

On  a  rock  sat  tail  Corman-trunar  beside  h: 
burning  oak ;  and  near  him,  beneath  a  trei 
sat  deep-bosomed  Foina-bragal.  I  threw  m 
broken  shield  before  her.  I  spoke  the  wore 
of  peace.  "  Beside  his  rolling  sea  lies  Anni 
of  many  lakes.  The  king  was  pierced  in  bal 
tie;  and  Starno  is  to  raise  his  tomb.  Me, 
son  of  Loda,  he  sends  to  white-handed  Foin: 
to  bid  her  send  a  lock  from  her  hair  to  re; 
with  her  father  In  earth.  And  thou,  king  c 
roaring  Urlor,  let  the  battle  cease,  till  Anni 
receive  the  shell  from  fiery-eyed  Cruth-loda." 

Bursting  into  tears,  she  rose  and  tore  a  loc 
from  her  hair ;  a  lock  which  wandered  in  tli 
blast  along  her  heaving  breast.  Corman-tru 
nar  gave  the  shell,  and  bade  me  to  rejoice  be 
fore  him.  I  rested  in  the  shade  of  niglit,  an 
hid  my  face  in  my  helmet  deep.  Sleep  des 
cended  on  the  foe.  I  rose  like  a  stalkin 
ghost.  I  pierced  the  side  of  Gorman- truna 
Nor  did  Foina-bragal  escape.  She  rolled  lu 
nliite  bosom  in  blood. 
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'^ '  "Why  then,  daughter  of  heroes,  didst  thou 
'  wake  my  rage  ? 

•  Morning  rose.  The  foe  were  fled,  like  the 
departure  of  mist.  Annir  struck  his  bossy 
shield.  He  called  his  dark-haired  son.  I 
came,  streaked  with  wandering  blood:  thrice 
rose  the  shout  of  the  king,  like  the  bursting 
forth  of  a  squall  of  wind  from  a  cloud  by  night. 
"We  rejoiced  three  days  above  the  dead,  and 
called  the  hawks  of  heaven.     They  came  from 

•  all  their  winds  to  feast  on  Annir's  foes.  Swa- 
'  'ran,  Fingal  is  alone  on  his  hill  of  night  Let 
'  thy  spear  pierce  the  king  in  secret ;  like  Annir, 

my  soul  shall  rejoice." 

■ !     "  Son  of  Annir,"  said  Swaran,  "  I  shall  not 

•'slay  in  shades,    I    move   forth   in  light:    the 

■  hawks  rush  from  all  their  winds.      They  are 

wont  to  trace  my  course:   it  is  not  harmless 

through  war." 

Burning  rose  the  rage  of  the  king.  He 
thrice  raised  his  gleaming  spear.  But,  starting, 
he  spared  his  son;  and  rushed  into  the  night. 
By  Turthor's  stream  a  cave  is  dark,  the  dwell- 
ing of  Conban-carglas.  There  he  laid  the 
helmet  of  kings,  and  called  the  maid  of  Lu- 
lan  ;  but  she  was  distant  far  in  Loda's  resound- 
ing hall. 

Swelling  in  his  rage,  he  strode  to  where 
•  Fingal  lay  alone.  The  king  was  laid  on  his 
shield,  on  his  own  secret  hill. 

Stem  hunter  of  shaggy  boars !  uo  feeble 
maid  is  laid  before  thee.  No  boy  on  his  ferny 
bed,  by  Turthor's  murmuring  stream.  Here 
is  spread  the  couch  of  the  mighty,  from  which 
they  rise  to  deeds  of  death !  Hunter  of  shaggy 
boars,  awaken  not  the  terrible ! 
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Starno  came  murmuring  on.  Fingal  aros 
inarms.  "  Who  art  tliou,  son  of  night  ?"  Si 
lent  he  threw  the  spear.  Tliey  mixed  thei 
gloomy  strife.  Tlie  shield  of  Starno  fell,  del  1 
in  twain.  He  is  bound  to  an  oak.  The  earl  , 
beam  arose.  It  was  then  Fingal  beheld  th 
king.  He  rolled  awhile  his  silent  eyes.  Hi 
thought  of  other  days,  when  white-bosom©* 
Agandecca  moved  like  the  music  of  song:- 
He  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands.  "  Son  C( 
Annir,"  he  said,  "  retire.  Retire  to  Gormal  c 
shells  ;  a  beam  that  was  set  returns.  I  re 
member  thy  white-bosomed  daughter ;  dread 
ful  king,  aw  ay  !  Go  to  thy  troubled  dwellino , 
cloudy  foe  of  the  lovely  !  Let  the  strange 
■shun  thee,  thou  gloomy  in  the  hall !" 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old ! 


COMALA, 

A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

this  poem  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  light  it  throws 
on  the  antiquity  of  Ossian's  compositions.  The  Cara- 
cul mentioned  here  is  the  same  with  Caracalla,  the  son 
of  Severus,  who,  in  the  year  211,  commanded  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Caledonians.  The  variety  of  the 
measure  shows  that  the  poem  was  originally  set  to 
music,  and  perhaps  presented  before  the  chiefs  upon 
solemn  occasions.  Tradition  has  handed  dowt?  the 
story  more  complete  than  it  is  in  the  poem.  "  Coinala, 
the  daughter  of  Sarno,  king  of  Inistore,  or  Orkney 
islands,  fell  in  love  with  Fingal,  the  son  of  CoraJial,  at 
a  feast,  to  which  her  father  had  invited  him  (Fingal, 
B.  III.)  upon  his  return  from  LochUn,  after  the  death 
of  Agandecca.  Her  passion  was  so  violent,  that  she 
followe<i  him  disguised  hke  a  youth,  who  wanted  to  be 
emv;i'\ved  in  his  wars.  She  was  soon  discovered  by 
HiddOan,  the  son  of  Lamor,  one  of  Fingkl's  heroes, 
whose  love  she  had  slighted  some  time  before.  Her 
romantic  passion  and  beauty  recommended  her  so 
much  to  tlie  king,  that  he  had  resolved  to  make  her 
his  wife;  when  news  was  brought  him  of  Caracul's 
expedition.  He  marched  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  Comala  attended  him.  He  lett  her  on  a 
:  hill,  within  sight  of  Caracul's  army,  when  he  himself 
■went  to  battle,  having  pre-i  iously  promised,  if  he  sur- 
I  vived,  to  return  that  night."  The  sequel  of  the  story 
may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itself. 


THE  PERSONS. 


INGAL.  MELILCOMA,     7  Daughters  of 

[idallan.        deks/-^"-^"'-   ^     "     • 
omala.  bakd: 

Deraagrena.  The  chase  is  over.  No  noise 
!i  Ardven  but  the  torrent's  roar  !  Daughter  of 
lomi,  come  from  Crona's  banks.  Lay  down 
le  bow,  ana  take  the  harp.  Let  the  night  come 
Q  with  songs,  let  our  joy  be  great  on  Ardven, 
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Melilcoma.  Night  comes  apace,  thou  blue 
eyed  maid !  grey  iiight  grows  dim  along  th 
plain.  I  saw  a  deer  at  Crona's  stream ;  a  moss 
bank  he  seemed  through  the  gloom,  but  soo 
he  bounded  away.  A  meteor  played  round  hi 
branching  horns  !  the  awful  faces  of  other  time 
looked  from  the  clouds  of  Crona. 

Dersagrena.  These  are  the  signs  of  Fingal 
death.  The  king  of  shields  is  fallen  !  and  Ci 
racul  prevails.  Rise,  Comala,  from  thy  rock 
daughter  of  Sarno,  rise  in  tears  !  The  yout 
of  thy  love  is  low  ;  his  ghost  is  on  our  hiUs. 

Melilcoma.  There  Comala  sits  forlorn  !  tw 
grey  dogs  near  shake  their  rough  ears,  and  catc 
the  flying  breeze.  Her  red  cheek  rests  upc 
her  arm,  the  mountain  wind  is  in  her  hair.  SI 
turns  her  blue  eyes  towards  the  field  of  his  pn 
mise.  Where  art  thou,  O  Fingal  ?  the  nig! 
is  gathering  around. 

Comala,  O  Carun  of  the  streams  !  why  ( 
I  behold  thy  waters  roUing  in  blood  ?  Has  tJ 
noise  of  the  battle  been  heard  ;  and  sleeps  ti 
king  of  MoiTen  ?  Rise,  moon,  thou  daught 
of  the  sky  !  look  from  between  thy  clouds ;  rii , 
that  I  may  behold  the  gleam  of  his  steel  on  tl  • 
field  of  his  promise.  Or  rather  let  the  mete<  i 
that  lights  our  fathers  through  the  night,  conr-  I 
witli  its  red  beam,  to  shew  me  the  way  to  n 
fallen  hero.  Who  will  defend  me  from  sorrov 
Who  from  the  love  of  Hidallan  ?  Long  shj 
Comala  look  before  she  can  behold  Fingal 
the  midst  of  his  host ;  bright  as  the  comii 
forth  of  the  morning  in  the  cloud  of  an  eaj 
shower. 

Hidallan.     Dwell,  thou  mist  of  gloomy  Ci 
na,  dwell  on  the  path  of  the  king  !     Hide  I 
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steps  from  mine  eyes,  let  me  remember  my 
•friend  no  more.  The  bands  of  battle  are  scat- 
tered, no  crowding  tread  is  round  the  noise  of 
his  steel.  O  Carun  !  roll  thy  streams  of  blood ; 
the  chief  of  the  people  is  low. 
'  Comala.  Who  fell  on  Carun's  sounding 
janks,  son  of  the  cloudy  night  ?  Was  he  white 
IS  the  snow  of  Ardven  ?  Blooming  as  the  bow 
jf  the  shower  ?     Was  his  hair  like  the  mist  of 

he  hill,  soft  and  curling  in  the  day  of  the  sun  ? 
iVVas  he  like  the  thunder  of  heaven  in  battle  ? 

Fleet  as  the  roe  of  the  desert  ? 

(    Hidallan.     O  that  I  might  behold  his  love, 

i'air-leaning  from  her  rock  !      Her  red  eye  dim 

n  tears,  her  blushing  cheek  half  hid  in  her 
i locks  !  Blow,  O  gentle  breeze  !  lift  thou  the 
Mieavy  locks  of  the  maid,  that  I  may  behold  her 
itvhite  arm,  her  lovely  cheek  in  her  grief. 

Comala.  And  is  the  son  of  Comhal  fallen, 
l:hief  of  the  mournful  tale  ?  The  thunder  rolls 
Urn  the  hill!  the  lightning  flies  on  wings  of 
'  fire  ! '  Iliey  frighten  riot  Comala ;  for  Fingal  is 
1  low.  Say,  chief  of  the  mournful  tale,  fell  the 
i  breaker  of  the  shields  ? 

'•  i  Hidallan.  The  nations  are  scattered  on  their 
i  dills  !  they  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  no 
:more. 

: )  Comala.  Confusion  pursue  thee  over  thy 
■  )lains  !  Ruin  overtake  thee,  thou  king  of  the 
:  ivorld  !  Few  be  thy  steps  to  thy  grave  ;  and 
.  tet  one  virgin  mourn  thee  !  Let  her  be  like  Co- 
:  inala,  tearful  in  the  days  of  her  youth  !  Why 
:  last  thou  told  me,  Hidallan,  that  my  hero  fen? 

'.  might  have  hoped  a  little  while  his  return ;  I 

night  have  thought  I  saw  him  on  the  distant 
!  (fock  ;  a  tree  might  have  deceived  me  with  liis 
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appearance ;  the  wind  of  the  hill  might  ha> 
been  the  sound  of  his  horn  in  mine  ear. 
that  I  were  on  the  banks  of  Carun  !   that  n 
tears  might  be  warm  on  his  cheek  ! 

Hidalian.  He  lies  not  on  the  banks  of  C 
run  :  on  Ardven  heroes  raise  his  tomb.  Lo( 
on  them,  O  moon  !  from  tliy  clouds  ;  be  tl 
beain  bright  on  his  breast,  tliat  Comala  m: 
behold  him  in  the  light  of  his  anuour. 

Comala.  Stop,  ye  sons  of  the  grave,  till  I  b 
hold  my  love  !  He  left  me  at  the  chase  aloi 
I  knew  not  that  he  w  ent  to  war.  He  said 
would  return  with  the  night ;  the  king  of  I\Ic 
ven  is  returned  !  Why  didst  thou  not  tell  ij 
that  he  would  fall,  O  trembUng  dweller  of  t 
rock  !*  Thou  sawest  him  in  the  blood  of  ] 
youth  ;  but  thou  didst  not  tell  Comala. 

Mclilcoma,  What  sound  is  that  on  Ardvei 
Who  is  that  bright  in  the  vale  ?  Who  com 
like  the  strength  of  rivers,  when  their  crowd 
waters  glitter  to  the  moon  ? 

Comala.  Who  is  it  but  the  foe  of  Coma 
the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world  !  Ghosti 
Fingal  !  do  thou,  fiom  thy  cloud,  direct  C 
mala's  bow.  Let  him  fall  like  the  hart  of  t 
desert.  It  is  Fingal  in  the  crowd  of  his  ghoi 
Why  dost  thou  come,  my  love,  to  frighten  a 
please  my  soul  ? 

Fingal.  Raise,  ye  bards,  the  song ;  ra 
the  wars  of  tlie  streamy  Carun  !  Caracul  I 
fled  from  our  ?.mis  along  the  fields  of  his  pri( 
He  sets  fai-  distant,  like  a  meteor,  that  encla 
a  spirit  of  niglit,  when  the  winds  drive  it  C 
the  heath,   and  the  dark  woods  are  gleami 

*  By  the  "  dweller  of  the  rock,"  she  means  a  Dniij 
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^around.  I  heard  a  voice,  or  was  it  the  breeze 
fof  my  hills  ?  Is  it  the  huntress  of  Ardven,  the 
[White- handed  daughter  of  Sarno  ?  Look  from 
thy  rocks,  my  love ;  let  me  hear  the  voice  of 
iComala  ! 

i  Comala.  Take  me  to  the  cave  of  thy  rest, 
tO  lovely  son  of  death  ! 

t  Fingal.  Come  to  the  cave  of  ray  rest.  The 
storm  is  past,  the  sun  is  on  our  fields.  Come 
,to  the  cave  of  my  rest,  huntress  of  echoing 
f  lArdven ! 

(  Comala.  He  is  returned  with  his  fame  !  I 
ifeel  the  right  hand  of  his  wars  !  But  I  must 
:  .rest  beside  the  rock  till  my  soul  returns  from 
.  jmy  fear  !  O  let  the  harp  be  near  !  Raise  the 
;  j;«)ng,  ye  daughters  of  Momi. 
i  Dersagrena.  Comala  has  slain  three  deer  on 
;j  lArdven,  the  fire  ascends  on  the  rock  ;  go  to 
J  jhe  feast  of  Comala,  king  of  the  woody  Mor- 
i  /en  : 

Fingal.     Raise,  ye  sons  of  song,  the  wars  of 

he  stieamy  Carun ;  that  my  white-handed 
;  naid  may  rejoice  :  wliile  I  behold  the  feast  of 
.    ny  love. 

(  Bards,  Roll,  streamy  Carun,  roll  in  joy, 
,.  fhe  sons  of  battle  are  fled  !      The  steed  is  not 

(Ben  on  our  fields ;  tlie  wings  of  their  pride 

pread  in  other  lands.  The  sun  will  now  rise 
.  fR  peace,  and  the  shadows  descend  in  joy.     Tlie 

iOice  of  the  chase  will  be  heard ;  the  shields 
..  fiang  in  the  hall.     Our  delight  will  be  in  the 

yar  of  the  ocean,  our  hands  sliall  grow  red  iu 
;.  ,^e  blood  of  Lochlin.  Roll  streamy  Carun, 
_.  ^oU  in  joy,  the  sons  of  battle  fled  ! 

Mclilcoma.      Descend,  ye  light  mists  from 
:,  4gh  !     Ye  moon-beams,  lift  her  soul !     Pale 
I 

i 
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lies  the  maid   at  the   rock  !      Comala   is  n 

more! 

Fingal.  Is  the  daughter  of  Sarno  dead  ;  i\ 
white-bosomed  maid  of  my  love  ?  INIeet  m 
Comala,  on  my  heaths,  when  I  sit  alone  at  tl 
streams  of  my  hills. 

Hidallan.  Ceased  the  voice  of  tlie  huntre 
of  Ardven  ?  Why  did  I  trouble  the  soul  of  tl 
maid  ?  When  shall  I  see  thee,  with  joy,  in  tl 
chase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds  ? 

Fingal.  Youth  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  i 
more  shalt  thou  feast  in  my  halls.  Thou  sh; 
not  pursue  my  chase,  my  foes  shall  not  fall  I 
thy  sword.  Lead  me  to  the  place  of  her  re 
that  I  may  behold  her  beauty.  I'ale  she  li 
at  the  rock,  the  cold  winds  lift  her  hair.  H 
bow-string  sounds  in  the  blast,  her  arrow  w 
broken  in  her  fall.  Raise  the  praise  of  t 
daughter  of  Sarno !  give  her  name  to  the  win 
of  heaven. 

Bards.  See !  meteors  gleam  around  t 
maid!  See!  moon-beams  lift  her  soul !  Arou 
her,  from  their  clouds,  bend  the  awful  faces 
her  fathers ;  Sarno  of  the  gloomy  brow  !  1 
red-rolUng  eyes  of  Fidallan  !  When  shall  t , 
white  hand  arise  ?  Wlien  shall  thy  voice 
heard  on  our  rocks?  The  maids  shall  s< 
thee  on  the  heath,  but  they  shall  not  find  th 
Thou  shalt  come,  at  times,  to  their  dreams, 
settle  peace  in  their  soul.  ITiy  voice  shall 
main  in  their  ears,  they  shall  tiiink  witJi  joy 
the  dreams  of  their  rest.  Meteors  gleam  arot 
the  maid,  and  moon-beams  lift  her  soul ! 


CARRIC-THURA, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


Fingal,  returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had 
made  into  the  Roman  province,  resolved  to  visit  .Ca- 
thulla,  king  of  Inistore,  and  brother  to  Comala,  whose 
ston'  is  related  at  large  in    the  preceding  dramatic 
poem.    Upon  his  coming  in  sight  of  Carric-thura,  the 
palace  of  Cathulla,  he  observed  a  flame  on  its  top, 
f     which,  in  those  days,  was  a  signal  of  distress.     The 
i      wind  drove  him  iiito  a  bay,  at  some  distance  from 
[      Carric-thura,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  night  on 
t'     the  shore.    Next  day  he  attacked  the  army  of  Frothal, 
j,      king  of  Sora,  who  had  besieged  Cathulla  in  his  palace 
of  C  arric-thura,  and  took  Frothal  himself  prisoner,  after 
I      he  had  engaged  him  in  a  single  combat.    The  deliver- 
(     ance  of  Carric-thura  is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  but 
several  other  episodes  are  interwoven  with  it.     It  ap- 
'      pears,  from  tradition,  that  this  poem  was  addressed  to 
a  Culdee,  or  one  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries,  and 
L     that  the  story  of  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Odin  of  Scandinavia,  was  introduced  by  O^sian 
I     in  opposition  to  the  Culdee's  doctrine.     Be  this  as  it 
,     will,  it  lets  us  into  Ossian's  notions  of  a  superior  be- 
ing ;  and  shows  that  he  was  not  addicted  to  the  super- 
'     stition  which  prevailed  all  the  world  over,  before  the 
(     introduction  of  Christianity. 

j,  Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  heaven, 
golden-haired  son  of  the  sky  !  The  west  has 
opened  its  gates  ;  the  bed  of  thy  repose  is  there. 
The  waves  come  to  behold  thy  beauty.  Tliey 
lift  their  trembUng  heads.  They  see  thee  love- 
ly in  thy  sleep  ;  they  shrink  away  with  fear. 
Rest,  in  thy  shadowy  cave,  O  sun  !  let  thy  re- 
turn be  in  joy. 

But  let  a  thousand  lights  arise  to  the  sound 
of  the  harps  of  Seiiaa ;  let  the  beam  spread  in 
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the  hall,  the  king  of  shells  is  returned  !  Th( 
strife  of  Carun  is  past,  like  sounds  that  are  m 
more.  Raise  the  song,  O  bards  !  the  king  i 
returned  with  his  fame  ! 

Such  were  the  words  of  Ullin,  when  Finga 
returned  from  war ;  when  he  returned  in  th' 
fair  blushing  of  youth,  with  all  his  heavy  lock<: 
His  blue  anns  were  on  the  hero ;  like  a  ligh 
cloud  on  the  sun,  when  he  moves  in  his  robe 
of  mist,  and  sliows  but  half  his  beams.  Hi 
heroes  followed  the  king  :  the  feast  of  shells  i 
spread.  Fingal  turns  to  his  bards,  and  bid 
the  song  to  rise. 

Voices  of  echoing  Cona  !  he  said,  O  bard  u 
of  other  times  !  Ye,  on  whose  souls  the  blu 
hosts  of  our  fathers  rise  !  strike  the  harp  in  m 
hall ;  and  let  me  hear  the  song.  Pleasant  i 
the  joy  of  grief ;  it  is  like  the  shower  of  spria 
when  it  softens  the  branch  of  the  oak,  and  th 
young  leaf  rears  its  green  head.  Sing  on,  < 
bards  !  to-morrow  we  lift  the  sail.  My  blu 
course  is  tlu-ough  the  ocean,  to  Cairic-thura 
walls ;  the  mossy  walls  of  Sarno,  where  Cc 
mala  dwelt.  There  the  noble  Cathulla  spreao 
the  feast  of  shells.  The  boars  of  his  woods  St 
many  ;  the  sound  of  the  chase  shall  arise  !       ■ 

Cronnan,  son  of  the  song  !  said  Ullin  ;  MJ 
nona,  graceful  at  the  harp  !  raise  the  tale  ^ 
Shilric,  to  please  the  king  of  JNIorven.  lA 
Viuvela  come  in  her  beauty,  like  the  shower 
bow,  when  it  shows  its  lovely  head  on  the  laki 
and  the  setting  sun  is  bright.  She  comes,  i 
Fingal  !  her  voice  is  soft  but  sad. 

Vinccla.  My  love  is  a  son  of  the  hill.  H 
pursues  the  flying  deer.  Kis  grey  dogs  ai 
panting  around  him  j  his  bow-stiing  sounds  i 
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the  wind.  Dost  thou  rest  by  the  fount  of  the 
rock,  or  by  the  noise  of  tlie  mountain- stieam  ? 
the  rushes  are  nodding  to  the  wind,  the  mist 
.flies  over  the  hill.  I  will  approach  my  love  un- 
seen ;  I  wiU  behold  him  from  the  rock.  Love- 
ly I  saw  thee  first  by  the  aged  oak  of  Branuo  j 
thou  wert  returning  tall  from  the  chase ;  the 
fairest  among  thy  friends. 

Shilric.  What  voice  is  that  I  hear  ?  that  voice 
.like  tlie  summer  %nnd  !  I  sit  not  by  the  nod- 
ding rushes  !  I  hear  not  the  fount  of  the  rock. 
Afar,  Vinvela,  afar,  I  go  to  the  wars  of  Fingal. 
My  dogs  attend  me  no  more.  No  more  I  tread 
:he  hil].  No  more  from  on  high  I  sec  thee, 
'air-moving  by  the  sti'eam  of  the  plain  ;  bright 
IS  the  bow  of  heaven ;  as  the  moon  on  the 
arestern  wave. 

Vinvela.  Tlien  thou  art  gone,  O  Shilric  !  I 
im  alone  on  the  hill !  The  deer  are  seen  on 
,he  brow  ;  void  of  fear  they  graze  along.  No 
nore  they  dread  the  wind  ;  no  more  the  rust- 
ing tree.  The  hunter  is  far  removed ;  he  is 
n  the  field  of  graves.  Strangers  !  sons  of  the 
vaves  !  spare  my  lovely  Sliikic  ! 

Shilric.  If  fall  I  must  in  the  field,  raise  high 
ay  grave,  Vinvela.  Grey  stones,  and  heaped- 
ip  earth,  shall  mark  me  to  fulm-e  times.  \\Tien 
he  hunter  shall  sit  by  the  mound,  and  produce 
lis  food  at  noon,  "  Some  warrior  rests  here," 
le  will  say  ;  and  my  fame  shall  live  in  his  praise, 
iemember  me,  Vinvela,  when  low  on  earth  I 
ie! 

,  Vinvela.  Yes  ;  I  will  remember  thee  !  alas ! 
ay  Sliikic  will  fall !  Wliat  shall  I  do,  my  love  ! 
rhen  thou  art  for  ever  gone  ?  Through  these 
lills  I  will  go  at  noon :   I  will  go  through  the 
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silent  heath.  There  I  will  see  the  place  of  thy 
rest,  returning  from  the  chase.  Alas  !  my  Sliil- 
ric  will  fall ;  but  I  will  remember  Shilric. 

And  I  remember  the  chief,  said  the  king  oi 
woody  Morven ;  he  consumed  the  battle  in  hi; 
rage.  But  now  my  eyes  behold  him  not.  1 
met  him,  one  day,  on  the  hill ;  his  cheek  waj 
pale  ;  his  brow  was  dark.  The  sigh  was  fre- 
quent in  his  breast :  his  steps  were  towards  tht 
desert.  But  now  he  is  not  in  the  crowd  of  m^ 
chiefs,  when  the  sounds  of  my  shields  arise 
Dwells  he  in  the  narrow  house,*  the  chief  o 
high  Carmora  ? 

Cronnan  !  said  UlUn  of  other  times,  raise  tli 
song  of  Shilric ;  when  he  returned  to  his  hills 
and  Vinvela  was  no  more.  He  leaned  on  he 
grey  mossy  stone  ;  he  thought  Vinvela  livec 
He  saw  her  fair-moving  on  the  plain  ;  but  th 
bright  form  lasted  not :  the  sun-beam  fled  fror 
the  field,  and  she  was  seen  no  more.  Hear  th 
song  of  Shilric,  it  is  soft,  but  sad  ! 

T  sit  by  the  mossy  fountain  ;  on  the  top  c 
"the  hill  of  winds.  One  tree  is  rustling  abo\ 
me.  Dark  waves  roll  over  the  heath.  Th 
lake  is  troubled  below.  Tlie  deer  descend  froi 
the  hill.  No  hunter  at  a  distance  is  seen.  ] 
is  mid-day :  but  all  is  silent.  Sad  are  m 
thoughts  alone.  Didst  thou  but  appear,  O  m 
love  !  a  wanderer  on  the  heath  !  thy  hair  floa' 
ing  on  the  wind  behind  thee ;  thy  bosom  hea^ 
ing  on  the  sight ;  thine  eyes  full  of  tears  for  th 
friends,  wliom  the  mist  of  the  hill  had  concea 
ed  !  Thee  I  would  comfort,  my  love,  and  brin 
thee  to  thy  father's  house  ! 

«  The  grave.. 
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But  is  it  she  that  there  appears,  like  a  beam 
of  light  on  the  heath  ?  bright  as  the  moon  in 
autumn,  as  the  sun  in  a  summer-storm,  comest 
thou,  O  maid,  over  rocks,  over  moimtains,  to 
rae  ?  She  speaks  :  but  how  weak  her  voice  ! 
like  the  breeze  in  the  reeds  of  the  lake. 

"  Returnest  thou  safe  from  the  war  ?  Where 
are  thy  friends,  my  love  ?  I  heard  of  thy  death 
on  the  hill ;  I  heard  and  mourned  thee,  Shilric  !** 

Yes,  my  fair,  I  return ;  but  I  alone  of  my 
race.  Thou  shalt  see  them  no  more  :  their 
graves  I  raised  on  the  plain.  But  why  art  thou 
on  the  desert  hill?  Why  on  the  heath  alone? 

"  Alone  I  am,  O  Shilric  !  alone  in  the  win- 
ter-house. With  grief  for  thee  I  fell.  Shilric, 
I  am  pale  in  the  tomb." 

,  She  fleets,  she  sails  away ;  as  mist  before  the 
trind  !  And  wilt  thou  not  stay,  Vinvcla  ?  Stay 
uid  behold  my  tears !  Fair  thou  appearest, 
Vinvela  !  fair  tliou  wast,  whtn  alive  ! 

By  the  mossy  fountain  I  will  sit ;  on  the  top 
jf  the  hill  of  winds.  Wlien  mid-day  is  silent 
iround,  O  talk  with  me,  Vinvela !  come  on  the 
light- winged  gale  !  on  the  breeze  of  the  desert, 
,X)me  !  Let  me  hear  thy  voice,  as  thou  passest, 
K'hen  mid-day  is  silent  around  ! 

Such  was  the  song  of  Cronnan,  on  the  night 
if  Selma's  joy.  But  morning  rose  in  the  east ; 
;he  blue  waters  rolled  in  light.  Fingal  bade 
lis  sails  to  rise  ;  the  winds  came  rustling  from 
heir  hills.  Inistore  rose  to  sight,  and  Carric- 
:hura's  mossy  towers  !  But  the  sign  of  distress 
jvas  on  their  top  ;  the  warning  flame  edged  with 
smoke.  Tlie  king  of  Morven  struck  his  breast «. 
le  assumed  at  once  his  spear.  His  darkened 
MOW  bends  forward  to  the  coast :  he  looks  back 
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to  the  lagging  winds.  His  hair  is  disordered  or 
his  back.     The  silence  of  the  king  is  terrible  ! 

Night  came  down  on  the  sea  ;  Rotha's  baj 
received  the  ship.  A  rock  bends  along  the  coas 
with  all  its  echoing  wood.  On  the  top  is  thi 
circle  of  Loda,  the  mossy  stone  of  power  !  A 
narrow  plain  spreads  beneath,  covered  with  gras 
and  aged  trees,  which  the  midnight  winds,  ii 
their  wrath,  had  torn  from  the  shaggy  rock 
The  blue  course  of  a  stream  is  there  !  tlie  loncl; 
blast  of  ocean  pursues  the  thistle's  beard.  Tin 
flame  of  three  oaks  arose :  the  feast  is  spreac 
around ;  but  the  soul  of  the  king  is  sad,  fo 
Carric-thura's  chief  distrest. 

ITie  wan  cold  moon  rose  in  the  east.  Sleej 
descended  on  the  youths  !  Their  blue  helmet 
glitter  to  the  beani ;  the  fading  fij'e  decayf 
But  sleep  did  not  rest  on  the  king  :  he  rose  ii 
the  midst  of  his  arms,  and  slowly  ascended  tjii 
hill,  to  behold  the  flame  of  Sarno's  tower. 

The  flame  was  dim  and  distant ;  the  mooi 
hid  her  red  face  in  the  east.  A  blast  came  fron 
the  mountain,  on  its  wings  was  the  spirit  o 
Loda.  He  came  to  his  place  in  his  terrors,  an( 
shook  his  dusky  spear.  His  eyes  appear  liki 
flames  in  his  dark  face  ;  his  voice  is  like  distan 
thunder.  Fingal  advanced  his  spear  in  night 
and  raised  his  voice  on  high. 

Son  of  night,  retire  :  call  thy  winds,  and  fly 
Why  dost  thou  come  to  my  presence  with  thj 
shadowy  amis  ?  Do  I  fear  thy  gloomy  form 
spirit  of  dismal  Loda  ?  Weak  is  thy  shield  o 
clouds  :  feeble  is  that  meteor,  tliy  sword  !  .Tht 
blast  rolls  them  together  ;  and  thou  thyself  ar 
lost.  Fly  from  my  presence,  son  of  night !  cal 
thy  winda  and  fly  !  .. 
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Dost  thou  force  me  from  my  place  ?  replied 
the  hollow  voice.  The  people  bend  before  me. 
I  turn  the  battle  in.  the  field  of  the  brave.  I 
look  on  the  nations,  and  they  vanish  :  my  nos- 
trils pour  the  blast  of  death.  I  come  abroad  on 
the  winds  :  the  tempests  ai-e  before  my  face. 
But  my  dwelhng  is  calm,  above  the  clouds  ;  the 
:  fields  of  my  rest  are  pleasant. 

Dwell  in  thy  pleasant  fields,  said  the  king  : 
Let  Comhal's  son  be  forgot.  Do  my  steps  as- 
i  cend  from  my  hills  into  thy  peacefid  plains  ? 
'  Do  I  meet  thee  with  a  spear  on  thy  cloud,  spirit 
of  dismal  Loda  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  frown  on 
me  ?  why  shake  thine  airy  spear  ?  Thou  frownest 
in  vain  ;  I  never  fled  from  the  mightj-  in  war. 
And  shall  the  sons  of  the  wind  frighten  the  king 
of  Morven?  No:  he  knows  the  weakness  of 
I  their  arms  ! 

Fly  to  thy  land,  replied  the  form  :  receive  thy 
wind,  and  fly  !  The  blasts  are  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand  :  the  course  of  the  storm  is  mine.  The 
king  of  Sora  is  my  son,  he  bends  at  the  stone 
of  my  power.  His  battle  is  around  Carric- 
,  thura ;  and  he  will  prevail  !  Fly  to  thy  land, 
son  of  Comhal,  or  feel  my  flaming  wrath  ! 

He  lifted  high  his  shadowy  spear  !  He  bent 
forward  his  dreadful  height.  Fingal,  advanc- 
ing, di-ew  his  sword  ;  the  blade  of  dark-brown  . 
Luno.  The  gleaming  path  of  the  steel  winds 
through  the  gloomy  ghost.  The  fonn  fell 
shapeless  into  air,  like  a  column  of  smoke,  which 
the  staff  of  the  boy  disturbs  as  it  rises  from  the 
half-extinguished  furnace. 

The  spirit  of  Loda  shrieked,  as,  rolled  into 
himself,  he  rose  on  the  wind.     Inistore  shook 
at  the  sound.     Th^  waves  heard  it  on  the  deep. 
*      15 
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Tliey  stopped  in  their  course  ^ith  fear,  Thei 
friends  of  Fingal  started  at  once,  and  took  thefri 
heavy  spears.  They  missed  the  king  :  they  rosei 
i    rage  ;  all  their  arms  resound  ! 

The  moon  came  forth  tn  the  east.  Fingali 
returned  in  the  gleam  of  his  arms.  The  joy  oi 
his  youth  was  great,  their  souls  settled  as  a  se» 
from  a  storm.  Ullin  raised  the  song  of  glad-' 
ness.  The  hills  of  Inistore  rejoiced.  The  flame^ 
of  the  oak  arose ;  and  the  tales  of  heroes  are 
told. 

But  Frothal,   Sora's  •wratliful  king,   sits  in 
sadness   beneath   a   tree.      The   host   spreads* 
around  Carric-thiu-a.      He  looks  towards  the< 
walls  with  rage.      He  longs  for  the  blood  ol 
Cathulla,  who  once  overcame  him  in  war.  ^^^len 
Annir  reigned  in  Sora,  the  father  of  sea-borne' 
Frothal,  a  storm  arose  on  the  sea,  and  carried' 
Frothal  to  Inistore.     Tliree  days  he  feasted  in 
Sarno's  halls,  and  saw  the  slow-rolling  eyes  ol 
Comal  a.     He  loved  her  in  the  flame  of  youths 
and  rushed  to   seize   the   white-armed   mai( 
Cathulla  met  the   chief.      The  gloomy  batt 
rose.     Frothal  was  bound  in  the  hall :  three  da] 
he  pined  alone.     On  the  fourth  Sarno  sent  hil 
to  his  ship,  and  he  returned  to  his  land.     Bi 
wrath  darkened  in  his  soul  against  tlie  nob! 
Cathulla.     When  Annir's  stone  of  fame  arosi 
Frothal  came  in  his  strength.    The  battle  bum 
cd  round  Carric-thura  and  Sarno's  mossy  wall 

Morning  rose  on  Inistore.  Froth.'>l  struc 
his  dark-brown  shield.  His  chiefs  started  ( 
the  sound  j  they  stood,  but  their  eyes  were  tu 
ed  to  the  sea.  They  saw  Fingal  coming  in  hi 
Strength  ;  and  first  the  noble  Thiibar  spokl 
♦'  WTio  comes  like  tlie  stag  of  the  desert,  wilj 
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all  Ills  herd  behind  him  ?  Frothal,  it  is  a  foe  ! 
I  see  his  forward  spear.  Perhaps  it  it  the  king 
of  Morven,  Fingal  the  first  of  men.  His  deeds 
are  well  know-n  in  Lochlin  ;  the  blood  of  his 

,  foes  is  in  Starno's  halls.  Shall  I  ask  the  peace 
of  kings  ?    His  sword  is  the  bolt  of  heaven  !" 

Son  of  the  feeble  hand,  said  Frothal,  shall 
my  days  begin  in  a  cloud  ?  Shall  I  yield  before 
I  have  conquered,  chief  of  streamy  Tora  ?  The 
people  would  say  in  Sora,  Frothal  flew  forth 
like  a  meteor  ;  but  a  darkness  has  met  him,  and 
his  fame  is  no  more.  No,  Thubar,  I  will  never 
yield ;  my  f»me  shall  surround  me  like  light. 
No  ;  T  wUl  never  yield,  chief  of  streamy  Tora ! 
He  went  forth  -with  tlie  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock  :  Fingal  stood  unmoved, 
broken  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.      Nor 

.  did  they  safely  fly  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pur- 
sued their  steps.  The  field  is  covered  with 
heroes.     A  rising  hill  preserved  the  foe. 

Frothal  saw  their  flight.  The  rage  of  his 
bosom  rose.      He  bent  his  eyes  to  the  ground, 

:  and  called  the  noble  Thubar.  Thubar  !  my 
people  are  fled.  jMy  fame  has  ceased  to  arise. 
I  w  ill  fight  the  king  ;  I  feel  my  burning  soul ! 
Send  a  bard  to  demand  the  combat.  Speak  not 
against  Frothal's  words  !   But,  Tliubar  !  I  love 

,  a  maid ;  she  dwells  by  Thano's  stream,  the 
white-bosomed  daughter  of  Herman,  Utha  with 
soft-rolling  eyes.  She  feared  the  low-laid 
Comala ;  her  secret  sighs  rose  when  I  spread 
the  saiL  Tell  to  Utha  of  harps  that  ray  soul 
delighted  in  her. 

Such  w  ere  his  words,  resolved  to  fight.  The 
soft  sigh  of  Utha  was  near  !  She  had  followed 
her  hero  in  the  armour  of  a  man.     She  rolled 
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her  eye  on  the  youth,  in  secret,  from  beneath  * 
her  steel.  She  saw  the  bard  as  he  went ;  the  f 
spear  fell  thrice  from  her  hand !  Her  loose  hair , 
•flew  on  the  wind.  Her  white  breast  rose  with 
sighs.  Slie  raised  her  eyes  to  the  king.  She< 
would  speak,  but  thrice  she  failed. 

Fingal  heard  the  words  of  the  bard ;  he  came>« 
in  the  strength  of  his  steel.  They  mixed  their 
deathful  spears  :  they  raised  the  gleam  of  their 
arms.  But  the  sword  of  Fingal  descended  and 
cut  Frothal's  shield  in  twain.  His  fair  side  is 
exposed  ;  half  bent  he  foresees  his  death.  Dark- 
ness gathered  on  Utha's  soul.  The  tear  rolled 
down  her  cheek.  She  rushed  to  cover  the  chief 
with  her  shield  ;  but  a  fallen  oak  met  her  steps. 
She  fell  on  her  arm  of  snow ;  her  shield,  her  hel- 
met, flew  wide.  Her  white  bosom  heaved  to  the 
sight ;  her  dark-broT\'n  hair  is  spread  on  earth. 

Fingal  pitied  the  white-armed  maid  !  he  stay- 
ed the  uplifted  sword.  The  tear  was  in  the  eye 
of  the  king,  as,  bending  forward,  he  spoke. 
"  King  of  streamy  Sora  !  fear  not  the  sword  of  i 
Fingal.  It  was  never  stained  with  the  blood  of  < 
the  vanquished ;  it  never  pierced  a  fallen  foe- 
Let  thy  people  rejoice  by  their  native  streams. 
Let  the  maids  of  thy  Ime  be  glad.  Why 
shouldest  thou  faU  in  thy  youth,  king  of  streamy 
Sora  ?  Frothal  heard  the  words  of  Fingal  and 
saw  the  rising  maid  :  they*  stood  in  silence  in 
their  beauty  ;  like  two  young  trees  of  the  plain, 
when  the  shower  of  spring  is  on  their  leaves, 
and  the  loud  winds  are  laid. 

Daughter  of  Herman,  said  Frothal,  didst 
thou  come  from  Tora's  streams?  didst  thou 

*  Frothal  and  Utha. 
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come  in  thy  beauty  to  behold  thy  warrior  low  ? 
But  he  was  low  before  the  mighty,  maid  of  the 
slow-rolhng  eye  !  The  feeble  did  not  overcome 
the  son  of  car-borne  Annir  !  Terrible  art  thou, 
O  king  of  M(M-ven  !  in  battles  of  the  spear.  But, 
in  peace,  thou  art  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks 
through  a  silent  shower  :  tlie  flowers  lift  their 
fair  heads  before  him  ;  the  gales  shake  their 
rustling  wings.  O  that  thou  wert  in  Sora  !  that 
my  feast  were  spread  !  The  future  kings  of  Sora 
,  would  see  thy  arms  and  rejoice.  They  would 
rejoice  at  the  fame  of  their  fathers,  who  beheld 
the  might)'  Fingal ! 

Son  of  Annir,  replied  the  king,  the  fame  of 
Sora's  race  shall  he  heard  !  When  chiefs  are 
strong  in  war,  then  does  the  song  arise  !  But 
if  their  swords  are  stretched  over  the  feeble  ;  if 
the  blood  of  the  weak  has  stained  their  arms  ; 
the  bard  shall  forget  them  in  the  song,  and  their 
tombs  shall  not  be  known.  The  stranger  shall 
come  and  build  there,  and  remove  the  heaped- 
up  earth.  An  half- worn  sword  shall  rise  be- 
fore him  ;  bending  above  it,  he  will  say,  "  Tliese 
are  the  arms  of  the  chiefs  of  oH  but  their  names 
are  not  in  song."  Come  thou,  O  Frothal  !  to 
the  feast  of  Inistore  ;  let  the  maid  of  thy  love 
be  there  ;  let  our  faces  brighten  vvdth  joy  ! 

Fingal  took  liis  spear,  moving  in  the  steps  of 
his  might.  The  gates  of  Carric-thura  are 
opened  wide.  The  feast  of  shells  is  spread. 
The  soft  sound  of  music  arose.  Gladness 
brightened  in  the  hall.  The  voice  of  Ullin  was 
heard  ;  the  harp  of  Selma  was  strung.  Utha 
rejoiced  in  his  presence,  and  demanded  the  song 
of  grief ;  the  big  tear  hung  in  her  eye  when  the 
soft  Crimora  spoke.     Crimora  the  4aughter  of 
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Rinval,  who  dwelt  at  Lotha's  roaring  stream ! 
The  tale  was  long,  but  lovely  ;  and  pleased  the 
blushing  Utha, 

Crimora.  Who  cometh  from  the  hill,  like  i 
cloud  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the  west  ?  Whose 
voice  is  that,  loud  as  the  wind,  but  pleasant  a« 
the  harp  of  Can-il  ?  It  is  my  love  in  the  light 
of  steel ;  but  sad  is  his  darkened  brow  !  Livt 
the  mighty  race  of  Fingal  ?  or  what  darken; 
in  Connal's  soul? 

Conned.  They  live.  They  return  from  th( 
chase  like  a  stream  of  light.  The  sun  is  oi 
their  shields.  Like  a  ridge  of  fire  they  descenc 
the  hill.  Loud  is  the  voice  of  the  youth  !  tlu 
war,  my  love,  is  near  !  To-morrow  the  dreadfu 
Dargo  comes  to  try  the  force  of  our  race.  Th( 
r^ce  of  Fingal  he  defies  ;  the  race  of  battle  anc 
wounds ! 

Crimora.  Connal,  I  saw  his  sails  like  grej 
mist  on  tlie  dark-brown  wave.  They  sloM'h 
came  to  land.  Connal,  many  are  the  wai-rior; 
of  Dargo ! 

Coniial.  Bring  me  thy  father's  shield,  the 
bossy  iron  shield  of  Rinval !  that  shield  like  the 
full-orbed  moon  when  she  moves  darkenet 
through  heaven. 

Crhmra.  That  shield  I  bring,  O  Connal 
but  it  did  not  defend  my  father.  By  the  spear  o 
Gormar  he  fell.  Thou  may'st  fall,  O  Connal 
Connal.  Fall  I  may  !  but  raise  my  tomb 
Crimora  !  Grey  stones,  a  mound  of  eartli,  slial 
send  my  name  to  other  times.  Bend  thy  rec! 
eye  over  my  grave,  beat  thy  mournful  heaving; 
breast.  Though  fair  thou  art,  my  love,  as  thi 
light ;  more  pleasant  than  the  gale  of  the  hill 
yet  I  will  not  here  remain.  Raise  my  tomb 
Crimora !  L 
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Crimora.  Then  give  me  those  arms  that 
gleam ;  that  sword  and  that  spear  of  steel.  I 
shall  meet  Dargo  with  Connal,  and  aid  him  in 
the  fight.  Farewell,  ye  rocks  of  Ardven  !  ye 
deer !  and  ye  streams  of  the  hill !  We  shall  re- 
turn no  more.     Our  tombs  are  distant  far  ! 

"  And  did  they  return  no  more  ?"  said  Utha's 
bursting  sigh.  "  Fell  the  mighty  in  battle,  and 
did  Crimora  live  ?  Her  steps  were  lonely  ;  her 
soul  V  as  sad  for  Connal.  Was  he  not  young 
and  lovely ;  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  sun?" 
Ullin  saw  the  ^•irgin's  tear,  he  took  the  softly- 
trembling  harp  :  the  song  was  lovely,  but  sad, 
and  silence  was  in  Carric-thura. 

Autumn  is  dark  on  the  mountains ;  grey 
mist  rests  on  the  Irills.  The  whii-hvind  is  heard 
on  the  heath.  Dark  roUs  the  river  through  the 
narrow  plain.  A  tree  stands  alone  on  the  hill, 
and  marks  the  slumbering  Connal.  Tlie  leaves 
whirl  round  with  tlie  wind,  and  strew  the  grave 
of  the  dead.  At  times  ai'e  seen  here  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed,  when  the  musing  hunter  alone 
stalks  slowly  over  the  heath. 

Who  can  reach  the  source  of  thy  race,  O 
Connal  ?  who  recount  tliy  fathers  ?  Thy  family 
gi-ew  like  an  oak  on  the  mountain,  which  meet- 
eth  the  w  ind  \%'itli  its  lofty  head.  But  now  it 
is  torn  from  the  earth.  Who  shall  supply  the 
place  of  Connal  ?  Here  was  the  din  of  arms ; 
here  the  groans  of  the  dj-ing.  Bloody  are  the 
wars  of  Fingal,  O  Connal !  it  was  liere  thou 
didst  fall.  Thine  ann  was  like  a  stonn  ;  thy 
sword  a  beam  of  the  sky ;  thy  height  a  rock  on 
the  plain  ;  thine  eyes  a  furnace  of  fire.  Louder 
than  a  storm  was  thy  voice  in  the  battles  of  thy 
steel.     Warriors  fell  by  thy  sword,  as  the  thistle 
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by  the  staff  of  a  boy.  Dargo  the  mighty  cam 
on,  darkening  in  his  rage.  His  brows  wer 
gathered  into  wrath.  His  eyes  like  two  cave 
in  a  rock.  Bright  rose  tlieir  swords  on  eacl 
side  ;  loud  was  the  clang  of  their  steel. 

The  daughter  of  Rinval  was  near  ;  Crimor 
bright  in  the  armour  of  man  ;  her  yellow  hai 
is  loose  behind,  her  bow  is  in  her  hand.  Sh 
followed  the  youth  to  the  war,  Connal  her  much 
beloved.  She  drew  the  string  on  Dargo  ;  bu 
erring  slie  pierced  her  Comial.  He  falls  hk 
an  oak  on  the  plain  ;  like  a  rock  from  the  shagg 
hill.  What  shall  she  do,  hapless  maid !  H 
bleeds ;  her  Connal  dies !  All  tlie  night  Ion 
she  cries,  and  all  the  day,  "  O  Connal,  my  lovi 
and  my  friend!"  With  grief  the  sad  mournt 
dies !  Earth  here  encloses  the  loveliest  pair  o 
the  hill.  The  grass  grows  between  the  stont 
of  the  tomb  ;  I  often  sit  in  the  mournful  shadi 
Tlie  wind  sighs  through  the  grass ;  their  mc 
moiy  rushes  on  my  mind.  Undisturbed  yo 
now  sleep  together ;  in  the  tomb  of  the  moun 
tain  you  rest  alone ! 

And  soft  be  tlieir  rest,  said  Utha,  haple; 
children  of  streamy  Lotha !  I  will  remembtl 
them  with  tears,  and  my  secret  song  shall  rise 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  groves  of  Tora,  whe 
the  stream  is  roaring  near.  Then  shall  the 
come  on  my  soul,  with  all  their  lovely  grief! 

Three  days  feasted  the  kings :  on  the  fourt 
tlieir  white  sails  arose.  The  Annds  of  the  nort 
di-ove  Fingal  to  Morven's  woody  land.  Bt 
the  spirit  of  Loda  sat  in  his  cloud  behind  th 
ships  of  Frothal.  He  hung  forward  with  a 
his  blasts,  and  spread  tlie  white-bosomed  sail 
The  wounds  of  his  form  were  not  forgot !  I 
Still  feared  the  hand  of  the  king ! 
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A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  Poem  is  complete,  and  the  subject  of  it,  as«f  most 
of  Ossian's  compositions,  tragicaL  In  the  time  of 
Comhal,  the  son  of  Tratlial,  and  father  of  tlie  celebrat- 
ed Fiiigal,  Clessammor,  the  son  of  Thaddu  and  brother 
of  Morna,  Fingal's  mother,  was^  driven  by  a  storm  into 
the  river  Clyde,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  Balclu. 
tha,  a  town  belonging  to  the  Britons  between  the  walls. 
He  v.as  hospitably  received  by  Reuthamir,  the  princi- 
pal man  in  the  place,  who  gave  him  Moina  his  only 
daughter  in  marriage.  Reuda,  the  son  of  Cormo,  a 
Briton,  who  was  in  love  with  Moina,  came  to  Reutha- 

i  mir's  house,  and  l)ehavcd  haughtily  towards  Clessam- 
moi.  A  quarrel  e^isued,  in  which  Reuda  was  killed  ; 
the  Britons  who  attended  him  pressed  so  hard  on 
Clessammor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  himself  into 

,  the  Clyde,  and  swim  to  his  ship.  He  hoisted  sail,  and 
the  wind  being  favourable,  bore  him  out  to  sea.    He 

■  often  endeavoured  to  return,  jand  carry  ofFhis  beloved 
Moina  by  night ;  but  the  wind  continuing  contrary, 
he  was  forced  to  desist. 

■  Moina,  who  had.  been  left  with  child  by  her  husband, 

brought  forth  a  son,  and  died  soon  after.  Reuthamir 
named  the  child  Carthon,  i.  e. « the  murmur  of  waves,' 
from  the  storm  which  carried  off  Clessammor  his  fa. 
ther,  v.ho  was  supposed  to  have  been  cast  away.  When 
Carlhon  was  three  years  old,  Comhal,  tlie  father  of 
Fingal,  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Britons, 
took  and  burnt  Balclutha.  Reuthamir  was  killed  in 
,  tlie  attack ;  and  Carthon  was  carried  safe  away  by  his 
nurse,  who  fled  farther  into  the  country  of  the  Britons. 
Carthon,  coming  to  man's  estate,  was  resolved  to  re- 
venge the  fall  of  Balclutha  on  Comhal's  posterity.  He 
sets  sail  from  the  Clyde,  and  falling  on  tlie  coast  of* 
Morven,  defeated  two  of  Fingal's  heroes  who  came  to 
oppose  his  progress.  He  was,  at  last,  unwittingly  kiU- 
etl  by  his  father  Clessammor,  in  a  single  combat.  This 
story  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  poem,  whicb- 
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opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of  Carthon,  s 
that  what  passed  before  is  introduced  bv  wav  of  episod« 
The  poem  is  addressed  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  c 
Toscar. 

A  TALE  of  the  times  of  old  !  The  deeds  o 
days  of  other  years  ! 

The  murmur  of  thy  streams,  O  Lora !  bring 
back  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  sound  of  th 
woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  in  mine  ear.  Dos 
thou  not  behold,  Malvina,  a  rock  v  ith  its  heai 
of  heath  ?  Three  aged  pines  bend  from  its  face 
green  is  the  narrow  plain  at  its  feet ;  there  th 
flower  of  the  mountain  grows,  and  shakes  it 
white  head  in  the  breeze.  The  thistle  is  ther 
alone,  shedding  its  aged  beard.  Two  stonef 
half  sunk  in  the  ground,  show  their  heads  c 
moss.  Tlie  deer  of  the  mountain  avoids  th 
place,  for  he  beholds  a  dim  ghost  standing  then 
The  mighty  lie,  O  Malvina !  in  the  narrov 
plain  of  the  rock. 

A  tale  of  the  times  of  old  !  The  deeds  of  day 
of  other  years ! 

Who  comes  from  the  land  of  strangers,  wit) 
his  thousands  around  him  ?  the  sun-beam  pour 
its  bright  stream  before  him  ;  his  hair  meets  th 
wind  of  his  hills.  His  face  is  settled  from  :vai 
He  is  calm  as  the  evening  beam  that  look 
from  the  cloud  of  tlie  west,  on  Cona's  silent  vaU 
Who  is  it  but  Comhal's  son,  the  king  of  might; 
deeds  !  He  beholds  his  hills  with  joy,  he  bid 
a  thousand  voices  rise.  "  Ye  have  fled  ove 
your  fields,  ye  sons  of  the  distant  land  !  Thi 
king  of  the  world  sits  in  his  hall,  and  hesu-s  o 
his  people's  flight.  He  lifts  his  red  eye  o 
pride ;  he  takes  his  father's  sword.  Ye  hav< 
fled  over  your  fields,  sons  of  the  distant  land  !' 
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Such  were  tlie  words  of  the  bards,  when  they 
came  to  Selma's  halls.  A  thousand  lights  from 
flie  stranger's  land  rose  in  the  midst  of  the 
people.  The  feast  is  spread  around  ;  the  night 
passed  away  in  joy.  Where  is  the  noble  Cles- 
sammor  ?  said  the  fair-haired  Fingal.  Where 
is  tlie  brother  of  Moma,  in  the  hour  of  my  joy  ? 
i  Sullen  and  dark  he  passes  his  days  in  the  vale 
of  echoing  Lora :  but,  behold,  he  comes  from 
the  hUI  like  a  steed  in  his  strength,  who  finds 
his  companions  in  the  breeze,  and  tosses  his 
bright  mane  in  the  wind.  Blest  be  the  soul  of 
Clessammor,  why  so  long  from  Selma  ? 
'  Returns  the  chief,  said  Clessammor,  in  the 
midst  of  his  fame  ?  Such  was  the  renown  of 
Comhal  in  the  battles  of  his  youth.  Often  did 
we  pass  over  Carun  to  the  land  of  the  strangers : 
our  swords  returned,  not  unstained  with  blood : 
nor  did  the  kings  of  the  world  rejoice.  Why 
do  I  remember  the  times  of  our  war  ?  My  hair 
is  mixed  with  grey.  My  hand  forgets  to  bend 
the  bow :  I  lift  a  lighter  spear.  O  that  my 
joy  would  return,  as  when  I  first  beheld  the 
maid;  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of  stran- 
gers, ]\Ioina,  with  the  dark-blue  eyes  ! 

Tell,  said  the  inighty  Fingal,  the  tale  of  thy 
youthful  days.  Sorrow,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
sun,  shades  the  soul  of  Clessammor.  Mournful 
are  thy  thoughts,  alpne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
roaring  Lora,  Let  us  hear  the  sorrow  of  thy 
youth,  and  the  darkness  of  thy  days! 

"  It  was  in  the  days  of  peace,"  replied  the 
great  Clessammor,  "  I  came  in  my  bounding 
ship  to  Balclutha's  walls  of  towers.  The  winds 
had  roared  behind  my  sails,  and  Clutha's 
Btrearas  received  my  dark-bosomed  ship.   Three 
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days  I  remained  in  Reuthamir's  halls,  and  sa 
his  daughter,  that  beam  of  light.  The  joy 
the  shell  went  round,  and  the  aged  hero  ga 
the  fair.  Her  breasts  were  like  foam  on  tl 
wave,  and  her  eyes  like  stars  of  light :  her  hi 
was  dark  as  the  raven's  wing:  her  soul  w 
generous  and  mild.  My  love  for  Moina  w 
gi-eat ;  my  heart  poured  foilh  iii  joy. 

"  The  son  of  a  stranger  came  ;  a  chief  wl 
loved  the  white-bosomed  Moina.  His  wor 
were  mighty  in  the  hall;  he  often  half-ui 
sheathed  his  sword.  Where,  said  he,  is  tl 
mighty  Comhal,  the  restless  wanderer  of  tl 
heath  ?  Comes  he,  with  his  host,  to  Baloluth 
since  Clessammor  is  so  bold  ?  My  soul,  I  r 
plied,  O  warrior !  burns  in  a  light  of  its  o^ 
I  stand  without  fear  in  the  midst  of  thousanc 
though  the  valiant  are  distant  far.  Strange: 
thy  words  are  mighty,  for  Clessammor  is  alon 
But  my  sword  trembles  by  my  side,  and  Ion; 
to  glitter  in  my  hand.  Speak  no  more  of  Con 
hal,  son  of  the  winding  Clutha ! 

"  The  strength  of  his  pride  arose.  %^ 
fought;  he  fell  beneath  my  sword.  The  banl 
of  Clutha  heard  his  fall  ;  a  thousand  spea  \ 
glittered  around.  I  fought :  the  strangers  pr' 
vailed :  I  plunged  into  the  stream  of  Cluth 
My  white  sails  rose  over  the  waves,  and 
bounded  on  the  dark-blue  sea.  IMoina  can 
to  the  shore,  and  rolled  the  red  eye' of  her  tears 
her  loose  hair  flew  on  the  wind ;  and  I  heai 
her  mournful  distant  cries.  Often  did  I  tur 
my  ship  ;  but  the  winds  of  the  east  prevails 
Nor  Clutlia  ever  since  have  I  seen,  nor  ^loir. 
of  the  dark-brown  hair.  She  fell  in  Balclutlii 
fur  I  have  seen  her  ghost.     I  knew  her  as  sli 
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:;ame  through  the  dusky  night,  along  the  mur- 
mur of  Lora :  she  was  like  tlie  new  moon,  seen 
:hrough  the  gathered  mist ;  when  the  sky  pours 
iovvn  its  flaky  snow,  and  the  world  is  silent  and 
'iark." 

'  Raise,  ye  bards,  said  the  mighty  Fingal,  the 
'jKuse  of  unhappy  INIoina.  Call  her  ghost,  with 
Vour  songs,  to  our  hills,  that  she  may  rest  with 
:he  fair  of  INIorven,  the  sun-beams  of  other  days, 
he  dehght  of  heroes  of  old.  1  have  seen  the 
Vails  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The 
ire  had  resounded  in  the  hails  ;  and  the  voice 
!)f  the  people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream 
')f  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place  by  the 
all  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook  there  its 
'onely  head :  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind. 
The  fox  looked  out  from  the  windows,  the  rank 
jrass  of  the  wall  waved  round  its  head.  De- 
lolate  is  the  dwelhng  of  Moina,  silence  is  in 
he  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise  the  song  of 
nourning,  O  bards  !  over  the  land  of  strangers. 
They  have  but  fallen  before  us :  for  one  day 
;ve  must  fall.  "WTiy  dost  thou  build  the  hall, 
'on  of  the  winged  days  ?  Thou  lookest  from 
'  'hy  towers  to-day  :    yet  a  few  years,  and  the 

■  ')last  of  the  desert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty 
rourt,  and  wlustles  round  thy  half- worn  shield. 

■  And  let  the  blast  of  the  desert  come  !   we  shall 

■  >e  renowned  in  our  day  !     The  mai'k  of  my 

-  'irm  shall  be  in  battle  ;  my  name  in  the  song 

-  )f  bards.  Raise  the  song,  send  round  the  shell : 
•  et  joy  be  heard  in  my  hall.  Wlien  thou,  son 
"   >f  heaven,  shalt  fail  !    if  thou  shalt  fail,  thou 

-  niglity  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  for  a  season, 
'  ike  Fingal  j  our  fame  shall  survive  thy  beams. 
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Such  was  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day 
his  joy.  His  thousand  bards  leaned  forwa 
from  their  seats,  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  kii 
It  was  like  tlie  music  of  harps  on  the  gale 
the  spring.  Lovely  were  thy  thoughts,  O  Fi 
gal !  why  had  not  Ossian  the  strength  of  t 
soul  ?  I3ut  thou  standest  alone,  my  fatht 
who  can  equal  the  king  of  Selma  ?  ^ 

The  night  passed  away  in  song ;   morni  ( 
returned  in  joy.     The  mountains  showed  thf 
grey  heads ;  the  blue  face  of  ocean  smiled.     1 
white  wave  is  seen  tumbling  round  the  dist: 
rock  ;    a  mist  rose  slowly  from  the  lake, 
came  in  the  figure  of  an  aged  man  along 
silent  plain.     Its  large  limbs  did  not  move 
steps,  for  a  ghost  supported  it  in  mid  air. 
came  towards  Selma' s  hall,  and  dissolved  ii 
shower  of  blood. 

The  king  alone  beheld  the  sight :  he  fores 
the  death  of  the  people.  He  came  in  silei 
to  his  hall,  and  took  his  father's  spear.  1 
mail  rattled  on  his  breast.  The  heroes  r 
around.  They  looked  in  silence  on  each  oth 
marking  the  eyes  of  Fingal.  They  saw  bai 
in  his  face  :  the  death  of  armies  on  his  spt 
A  thousand  shields  at  once  are  placed  on  th 
arms ;  they  drew  a  thousand  swords.  1 
hall  of  Selma  brightened  around.  The  ck 
of  arms  ascends.  The  grey  dogs  howl  in  tl  ' 
place.  No  word  is  among  the  mighty  chi  . 
Each  marked  the  eyes  of  the  king,  and  h< . 
assumed  his  spear. 

Sons  of  Morven,  begun  the  king,  this  is  ,• 
time  to  fill  the  shell;   the  battle  darkens  n? 
us,  death  hovers  over  the  land.     Some  ghii,  i 
the  friend  of  Fingal,  has  forewarned  us  of  '■ 
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'  foe.  Tlie  sons  of  the  stranger  come  from  the 
'darkly-roUing  sea;  for  from  the  water  came 
the  sign  of  Morven's  gloomy  danger.  Let  each 
'assume  his  heaNy  spear,  each  gird  on  his  father's 
'sword.  Let  the  dai-k  helmet  rise  on  every  head; 
the  mail  pour  its  lightning  from  every  side. 
The  battle  gathers  like  a  storm  ;  soon  shall  ye 
hear  the  roar  of  death. 

I  The  hero  moved  on  before  his  host,  like  a 
cloud  before  a  ridge  of  green  fire,  when  it 
'pours  on  the  sky  of  night  and  mariners  foresee 
a  storm.  On  Cona's  rising  heath  they  stood  : 
the  white-bosomed  maids  beheld  them  above 
fike  a  grove  ;  they  foresaw  the  death  of  the 
youth,  and  looked  towards  the  sea  with  fear. 
The  white  wave  deceived  them  for  distant  sails  ; 
the  tear  is  on  their  cheek  !  The  sun  rose  on 
the  sea,  and  we  beheld  a  distant  fleet.  Like  the 
tnist  of  ocean  they  came,  and  poured  their  youth 
upon  the  coast.  The  chief  was  among  them, 
like  the  stag  in  the  midst  of  the  herd.  His 
ihield  is  studded  with  gold  ;  stately  strode  the 
king  of  spears.  He  moved  towards  Selma; 
his  thousands  moved  behind. 
'  Go  with  the  song  of  peace,  said  Fingal ;  go, 
'UUin,  to  the  king  of  swords.  Tell  him  that 
ive  are  naighty  in  war  ;  that  the  ghosts  of  our 
Toes  are  many.  But  reno^vned  are  they  who 
lave  feasted  in  my  halls  ;  they  show  the  araas 
)f  my  fathers  in  a  foreign  land  ;  the  sons  of 
*:he  strangers  wonder,  and  bless  the  friends  of 
Morven's  race  ;  for  o"ur  names  have  been  heai-d 
ifar :  the  kings  of  the  world  shook  in  the  midst 
of  their  host. 

UUin  went  with  his  song.     Fingal  rested  on 
lis  spear :  he  saw  the  mighty  foe  in  his  armour : 
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he  blest  Ihe  stranger's  son.  "  How  stately  i 
thou,  son  of  the  sea  !"  said  the  king  of  woot 
Morven.  "  Thy  sword  is  a  beam  of  fire  by  t) 
side  :  thy  spear  is  a  pine  that  defies  the  stor 
The  varied  face  of  the  moon  is  not  broader  th. 
thy  shield.  Ruddy  is  thy  face  of  youth  !  s< 
the  i-inglets  of  thy  hair  !  but  this  tree  may  ft 
and  his  memory  be  forgot !  The  daugliter 
the  stranger  will  be  sad,  looking  to  the  rolli 
sea :  the  children  will  say,  '  We  see  a  shi 
perhaps  it  is  the  king  of  Balclutlia.'  Tlie  tt 
starts  from  their  mother's  eye.  Her  thoiigl 
are  of  him  who  sleeps  iu  Moi^ven  !" 

Sucfi  were  the  words  of  the  king,  when  Ul 
came  to  the  mighty  Carthon  ;  he  threw  do^ 
the  spear  before  him,  he  raised  the  song  of  pea 
"  Come  to  the  feast  of  Fingal,  Carthon,  fr( 
the  rolling  sea !  partake  of  the  fe;ist  of  the  kii 
or  lift  the  spear  of  war  !  Tlie  ghosts  of  c 
foes  are  many ;  but  renowned  are  the  frier 
of  Morven  !  Behold  that  field,  O  Cartho 
many  a  green  hill  rises  there,  with  mossy  stoi 
and  rustling  grass  :  these  are  the  tomhs  of  f  i 
gal's  foes,  the  sons  of  the  rolling  sea  !" 

"  Dost  thou  speak  to  the  weak  in  arms 
said  Cai-thon,  "  bard  of  the  wtxxly  Morven  ? 
my  fece  pale  for  fear,  son  of  the  peaceful  son 
Why  tlien  dost  thou  think  to  daiken  my  si 
■with  the  tales  of  those  wlio  fell?  My  arui'l 
fought  in  battle,  my  renown  is  known  al 
Go  to  the  feeble  in  ai'ms,  bid  them  yield 
Fingal.  Have  not  I  seen  the  fallen  Balclutl) 
And  shall  I  feast  witli  Comliai's  son  ?  Coml 
who  threw  his  tire  in  the  midst  of  my  fatlu 
hall !  I  was  young,  and  knew  not  the  cai 
wliy  the  virgins  wept.     The  columns  of  srot 
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^pleased  uiine  eye  when  they  rose  above  my 
^walls  *  I  often  looked  back  with  gladness 
'when  my  friends  tied  along  the  hill.  But 
when  the  years  of  my  youth  came  on,  I  beheld 
the  moss  of  my  fallen  walls.  I\Iy  sigh  arose 
with  tlie  moi-ning,  and  my  tears  descended  with 
night.  Sliall  I  not  iight,  I  said  to  my  soul, 
against  the  children  of  my  foes  ?  And  I  will 
'fight,  O  bard  !  I  he\  tlie  strengtix  of  my  soul !" 
Kis  people  gathered  around  the  hero,  and 
fdrev,  at  once  their  sliiriing  swords.  He  stands 
'in  the  midst,  like  a  pillar  of  fire,  the  tear  half- 
litarting  from  his  eye,  for  he  thought  of  the  fal- 
len Balclutha,  Tlie  crowded  p)ide  of  his  soul 
(irose.  Sidelong  he  looked  up  to  the  hill,  where 
^ur  heioes  shone  in  arms  :  the  spear  trembled 
^n  his  hand.  Bending  forward,  he  seemed  to 
threaten  the  king. 

[   Shall  T,  said  Fingal  to  his  soul,  meet  at  once 

'^e  ymitli?    Shall  I  stop  him  in  the  midst  of 

'  'lis  course,   before  his  fame  shall  arise  ?    But 

4ie  bard  hereafter  mry  say,  wlien  he  sees  the 

'omb  of  Carth.on,    Fingal  took  his  thousands  to 

attle  before  the  noble  Carthon  fell.     No ;  bard 

t  the  times  to  come,  tliou  shalt  not  lessen  Fin- 

'al's  fame  !   my  heroes  will  fight  the  youth, 

'  -113  Fingal  behold  the  war.     If  he  overcomes, 

'  rush,  in  my  strength,  like  the  rearing  stream 

■f  Cona.     Who  of  my  chiefs  will  meet  the  son 

f  the  rolling  sea  ?    Many  are  his  wamors  on 

le  coast,  and  strong  is  bis  ashen  spear  ! 

Cathul  rose  in  his  strength,  the  son  of  the 
.ighty  Lormar  :  three  hundi-ed  youths  attend 
ie  chief,  the  race  of  his  native  streams.  Fee- 
le  was  his  arm  against  Carthon  :  he  fell,  and 
is  heroes  fled.  Connal  resumed  the  battle; 
K 
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but  he  broke  liis  heavy  spear :    he  lay  bou 
on  the  field  :    Carthon  pursued  his  people. 

Clessammor,  said  the  king  of  Morven,  whi 
is  the  spear  of  tliy  strength  ?  Wilt  thou  behi 
Connal  bound  ;  thy  friend  at  the  stream 
Lora?  Rise,  in  the  light  of  thy  steel,  co 
panion  of  valiant  Comhal !  let  the  youth 
Balclutha  feci  the  strength  of  Morsen's  n 
He  rose  in  tlie  strength  of  his  steel,  shaking 
grizzly  locks.  He  fitted  the  steel  to  his  sic 
he  rusiied  in  the  pride  of  valour. 

Carthon  stood  on  a  rock  :  he  saw  the  h  < 
rushing  on.  He  loved  the  dreadful  joy  of  ,i 
face  :  his  strength  in  the  locks  of  age  !  "  Si  I 
I  lift  that  spear,"  he  said,  '*  that  never  strii! 
but  once  a  foe  ?  Or  shall  I,  witli  the  word  if 
peace,  preserve  the  warrior's  life?  Stately  arei> 
steps  of  age  !  lovely  the  remnant  of  liis  ye^'! 
Perhaps  it  is  the  husband  of  Moina,  the  fal  ,r 
of  car-borne  Carthon.  Often  have  I  hi\ 
that  he  dwelt  at  the  echoing  stream  of  Lore 

Such  were  his  words  when  Clessammor  ca  , 
and  lifted  high  his  spear.  The  youth  recei  1 
it  on  his  shield,  and  spoke  the  words  of  pei'. 
*'  Warrior  of  the  aged  locks !  is  there  no  j'Ci 
to  lift  the  spear  ?  Hast  thou  no  son  to  raise  is 
shield  before  his  fatlier,  to  meet  the  an*  f 
youth  ?  Is  the  spouse  of  thy  love  no  more '.  r 
weeps  she  over  tlie  tombs  of  thy  sons  ?  t 
thou  of  the  kings  of  men  ?  What  will  be  e 
fame  of  my  sword  shouldst  thou  fall  ?" 

It  will  be  great,  thou  son  of  pride  !  be  ii 
the  tall  Clessammor.  I  have  been  renow  J 
in  battle,  but  I  never  told  my  name  to  a  f  • 

*  To  tell  one's  name  to  an  enemy,  was  reckom  n 
those  days  of  ^loism  a  mauifest  evasion  of  figl  P 
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i  Yield  to  me,  son  of  the  wave !  then  shalt  thou 
know  that  the  mark  of  my  sword  is  in  many  a 
field.  I  never  yielded,  king  of  spears !  re- 
iplied  the  noble  pride  of  Carthon  :-  I  have  also 
fought  in  war,  I  behold  my  future  fame.  Des- 
pise me  not,  thou  chief  of  men  !  my  arm,  my 
spear  is  strong.  Retire  among  thy  friends,  let 
younger  heroes  fight.  Why  dost  thou  wound 
my  soul  ?  replied  Clessammor,  with  a  tear. 
Age  does  not  tremble  on  my  hand,  I  still  can 
lift  the  sword.  Shall  I  fly  in  Fingal's  sight,  in 
the  sight  of  him  I  love  ?  Son  of  the  sea !  I 
aever  fled  :  exalt  thy  pointed  spear. 
i  They  fought  like  two  contending  winds,  that 
ijtrive  to  roll  the  wave.  Carthon  bade  his  spear 
Xf  err  :  he  still  thought  that  the  foe  was  the 
t;pouse  of  Moina.  He  broke  Clessammor's 
i>eamy  spear  in  twain  :  he  seized  his  shining 
iiword.  But  as  Carthon  was  binding  the  chief, 
she  chief  drew  the  dagger  of  his  fathers.  He 
■aw  the  foe's  uncovered  side,  and  opened  there 
ti  wound. 

i  Fingal  saw  Clessammor  low  :  he  moved  in 
;he  sound  of  his  steel.  The  host  stood  silent 
in  his  presence  :  they  turned  their  eyes  to  the 
ling.  He  came  like  the  sullen  noise  of  a  storm 
•efore  the  winds  arise  :  the  hunter  hears  it  iu 
he  vale,  and  retires  to  the  cave  of  the  rock, 
oarthon  stood  in  his  place ;  tlie  blood  is  rusliing 
lown  his  side  :  he  saw  the  coming  down  of  the 
ing ;  his  hopes  of  fame  arose,  but  pale  was  his 
heek  :   his  hair  flew  loose,  his  helmet  shook  on 

im ;  for  if  it  was  once  known  that  friendship  subsisted, 
fold,  between  the  ancestors  of  the  combatants,  the  bat- 
e  immediately  ceased,  and  the  ancient  amity  of  their 
)refathers  was  renewed.  '  A  man  who  tells  his  name  to 
is  enemy,'  was  of  old  an  ignominious  term  for  a  coward. 
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high  :  the  force  of  Carthon  failed,  but  liis  so 
was  strong. 

Fingal  beheld  the  hero's  blood  :  he  stopt  t] 
uplifted  spear.  Yield,  king  of  swords  !  sa 
Coiuhal's  son  ;  I  behold  thy  blood  ;  thou  hi 
been  mighty  in  battle,  and  thy  fame  shall  nev 
fade.  Art  thou  the  king  so  far  renownec 
replied  the  car-borne  Carthon  ;  art  thou  tl 
light  of  death,  that  frightens  the  kings  of  t 
world  ?  But  why  should  Carthon  ask  ?  for 
is  like  the  stream  of  his  hills,  strong  as  a  ri\ 
in  his  course,  swift  as  the  eagle  of  heaven, 
that  I  had  fought  with  the  king,  that  my  fai 
might  be  great  in  song  !  that  the  hunter,  1 
holding  my  tomb,  might  say  he  fought  with  t 
mighty  Fingal.  But  Carthon  dies  unknowh 
he  has  poured  out  his  force  on  tiie  weak. 

But  thou  shalt  not  die  unkno\v-n,  replied  1 
king  of  woody  Monen  :  my  bards  are  ma 
O  Carthon  !  Their  songs  descend  to  fut( 
times.  The  children  of  years  to  come 
hear  the  fame  of  Carthon,  when  they  sit  roal 
the  burning  oak,  and  tlie  night  is  spent  in  soil 
of  old.  The  hunter,  sitting  in  the  heath, 
hear  the  rusthng  blast,  and  raising  his  eyes,  \ 
hold  the  rock  where  Carthon  fell.  He  s' 
turn  to  his  son.  and  show  the  place  where 
migl:ty  fought :  "  There  the  king  of  Balcl^ 
fought,  like  the  strength  of  a  thousand  streai 

Joy  rose  in  Carthon's  face  :  lie  lifted  his  M 
eyes.  He  gave  liis  sword  to  Fingal  to  lie  wl 
in  his  hall,  that  the  memory  of  Balclutha's  li 
might  remain  in  Morven.  Tlie  battle  cei 
along  the  field ;  the  baid  had  sung  the  song 
peace.  The  chiefs  gathered  round  the  fall 
Carthon  ;  they  heard  liis  words  with  sighs. 
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Kent  they  leaned  on  their  spears,  while  Balclu- 
ha's  hero  spoke.  His  hair  sighed  in  the  wind, 
jind  his  voice  was  sad  and  low. 
ji  *'  King  of  MoiTen,"  Cartlion  said,  "  I  fall 
[n  the  midst  of  my  course.  A  foreign  tomb 
icceives,  in  youth,  the  last  of  Reuthaniir's  race. 
Darkness  dwells  in  Balclutha  :  the  shadows  of 
sjrief  in  Crathmo.  But  raise  my  remembrance 
t)n  the  banks  of  Lora,  where  my  fathers  dwelt. 
Perhaps  the  husband  of  Moina  will  mourn  over 
iiis  fallen  Carthon."  His  words  reached  the 
leart  of  Clessammor  :  he  fell  in  silence  on  his 
,on.  The  host  stood  darkened  around:  no 
lOice  is  on  the  plain.  Night  came  :  the  moon, 
ifom  the  east,  looked  on  the  mournful  field  ; 
iUt  still  they  stood,  like  a  silent  grove  that  lifts 
;s  head  on  Gormal,  when  the  loud  winds  are 
(iid.  and  dark  autumn  is  on  the  plain. 
(  Tliree  days  they  mourned  above  Carthon ; 
in  the  fourth  his  fiither  died.  In  the  narrow 
>lain  of  the  rock  they  lie  ;  a  dim  ghost  defends 
leii-  tomb.  There  lovely  31oina  is  often  seen, 
,'hen  the  sun-btjam  darts  on  tlie  rock,  and  all 
roiuid  is  dark.  There  she  is  seen,  Malvhia  ; ' 
ut  not  like  the  daughters  of  the  hill.  Her 
)bes  are  from  the  stranger's  land,  and  she  is 
,ill  alone  ! 

,  Fingal  was  sad  for  Carthon  ;  he  commanded 
■is  bards  to  mark  the  day  when  shadowy  au- 
imn  returned  :  and  ofteji  did  they  mark  the 
liy,  and  sing  the  hero's  praise.  "  Wlio  comes 
i»  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  sha- 
Dwy  cloud  ?  Death  is  trembling  in  his  hand  I 
s  eyes  are  flames  of  tire  !  "Who  roars  along 
irk  Lora's  heath  ?  Who  but  Carthon,  king 
"swords  !    The  people  fall  I  see  how  he  strides 
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like  the  sullen  ghost  of  Monen !  But  thei 
he  lies,  a  goodly  oak,  which  sudden  blasts  ove 
turned  !  When  shalt  thou  rise,  Balclutha's  joy 
When,  Carthon,  shalt  thou  arise  ?  Who  com 
so  dark  from  ocean's  roar,  like  autumn's  sh 
dowy  cloud?"  Such  were  the  words  of  tl 
bards  in  the  day  of  their  mournuig  :  Ossi< 
often  joined  their  voice,  and  added  to  their  son 
My  soul  has  been  mournful  for  Carthon ;  1 
fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth  •.  and  thou, 
Clessammor  !  where  is  thy  dwelling  in  the  wine 
Has  the  youth  forgot  his  wound  ?  FUes  ) 
on  clouds  with  thee  ?  I  feel  the  sun,  O  Me 
vina  !  leave  me  to  my  rest.  Perhaps  they  m: 
come  to  my  dreams  ;  I  think  I  hear  a  feel 
voice  !  The  beam  of  heaven  delights  to  slii 
on  the  grave  of  Carthon :  I  feel  it  warm  arouni 
O  tliou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  t 
shield  of  my  fathers  !  AV'hence  are  thy  bean 
O  sun  !  thy  everlasting  light  ?  Thou  conn 
forth  in  thy  awfid  beauty  ;  the  stars  hide  thei 
selves  in  the  sky  ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pa 
sinks  in  the  western  wave  ;  but  thou  thysi 
movest  alone.  ^Vho  can  be  a  companion 
thy  course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  mountains  fal 
the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  yeai- 
the  ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again  ;  the  moi 
herself  is  lost  in  heaven  ;  but  tliou  art  for  ev 
the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  t 
course.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempes 
when  thunder  rolls  and  lightning  flies,  tht 
lookest  in  thy  beaut)'  from  the  clouds,  mid  laug 
est  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  tliou  look* 
in  vaiu,  for  he  beholds  tliy  beams  no  mor^ 
wliether  thy  yellow  hair  flows  on  the  easte 
clouds,  or  tliou  tremblest  at  the  gates  of  t 
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hrest.  But  thou  art  perhaps  like  me,  for  a 
heason ;  thy  years  will  have  an  end.  Thou 
Ihalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds,  careless  of  the  voice 
i»f  the  morning.  Exult  then,  O  sun,  in  the 
strength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlove- 
ly ;  it  is  like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon, 
ivhen  it  shines  through  broken  clouds,  and  the 
nist  is  on  the  hills  :  the  blast  of  the  nortli  is  on 
he  plain ;  the  traveller  shrinks  in  the  midst  of 
is  journey. 


OINA-MORUL, 


ARGUMENT. 

After  an  address  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  TnscaT, 
Ossian  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  expedition  to  Fiiar- 
fed,  an  island  of  Scandinavia.  Mal-orchol,  king  of 
Fiuirfed,  being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  Ton-thomiod^ 
chief  of  Sar-dronlo  (who  had  demanded  in  vain  the 
daughter  of  Mal-orchol  in  marriage),  Fingal  sent  Os- 
sian to  his  aid.  Ossian,  on  the  day  after  his  anir^ 
came  to  battle  with  Ton-thormod,  aiid  took  him  prison- 
er. Mal-orchol  offers  his  daughter  Oina-morul  to  Os- 
sian ;  but  he,  discovering  her  passion  for  Ton-thormod, 
generously  surrenders  her  to  her  lover,  and  brings 
about  a  reconciliation  betwewi  the  two  kings.  " 

As  flies  the  inconstant  sun  over  Larmon's 
grassy  hill,  so  pass  the  tales  of  old  along  my 
soul  by  night !     When  bards  are  removed  to 
their  place,  when  harps  are  hung  in  Selnia's 
hall,  then  comes  a  voice  to  Ossian,  and  awake 
his  soul !     It   is  the  voice  of  years  that 
gone  !  they  roll  before  me  with  all  their  deeds 
I  seize  the  tales  as  they  pass,  and  pour  thei 
forth  in  song.     Nor  a  troubled  stream  is  th 
song  of  the  king,  it  is  like  the  rising  of  musi 
from  Lutha  of  the  strings.     Lutlia  of  man 
strings,  not  silent  are  thy  streamy  rocks,  wh© 
the  white  hands  of  Malvina  move  upon  \' 
harp  !     Light  of  the  shadowy  thoughts  tliat  flj 
across  my  soul,  daughter  of  Toscar  of  helmel 
wilt  thou  not  hear  the  song  ?    We  call  back^ 
maid    of   Lutha,    the   years   that    have  rollei 
away  !     It  was  in  the  days  of  the  king,  whil< 
yet  my  locks  were  young,  that  I  marked  Con 
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i\  cathlin*  on  high,  from  ocean's  nightly  wave. 

i  My  course  was  towards  the  isle  of  Fiiarfed, 
woody  dweller  of  seas  !  Fingal  had  sent  me  to 
the  aid  of  ]Mal-orcbol,  king  of  Fulirfod  wild : 

i   for  war  was  around  him,   and  our  fathers  had 

I    met  at  the  feast. 

il        In  Col-coiled  I  bound  my  sails  -.    I  sent  my 

'  sword  to  jNIal-orchol  of  shells.  He  knew  the 
signal  of  Albion,  and  his  joy  arose.     He  came 

■  from  his  own  high  hall,  and  seized  my  hand  in 
'   grief.     "  Why  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a 

■  falling  kip.g?  Ton-thormod  of  many  spears  is 
[   tlie  thief  of  wavy  Sar-dron!o.      He  saw  and 

loved  my  daughter,  white-bosomed  Oina-mo- 
I  rul.     He  sought ;   I  denied  the  maid,  for  om- 

fathers  had  been  foes.  He  came  with  battle 
i  to  Fuiirfed ;  my  people  are  rolled  away.  Why 
I*  comes  the  race  of  heroes  to  a  falling  king?" 
I  I  come  not,  said  I,  to  look  like  a  boy  on 
i!  the  strife.  Fingal  remembers  Mal-orchol,  and 
'■   his  liail  for  strangers.       From  his  waves  the 

■  warrior  descended  on  thy  woody  isle :  thou 
I  wert  no  cloud  before  him.  Thy  feast  was 
'   spread  with  songs.     For  this  my  sword  shall 

rise,    and    tliy   foes    perhaps    may  fail.       Our 
friends  are  not  forgot  in  their  danger,  though 
'   distant  is  our  land. 

"  Descendant  of  the  daring  Trenmor,  thy 
words  are  like  the  voice  of  Cruth-loda,  when 
he  speaks  from  his  parting  cloud,  strong 
dweller  of  the  sky  !  Many  have  rejoiced  at  my 
feast ;  but  they  all  have  forgot  jNIal-orchol.  I 
have  looked  towards  all  the  winds,  but  no  white 

*  Con-cathlin, '  mild  beam  of  the  wave.'    Wliat  star 
was  so  called  of  old  is  not  easilv  ascertained.    Some  now 
distiwguish  the  Dole-star  by  that  name. 
K5 
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sails  were  seen.  But  steel  resounds  in  my  hall 
and  not  the  joyful  shells.  Come  to  my  dwell- 
ing, race  of  heroes  !  dark-skirted  night  is  near 
Hear  the  voice  of  songs  from  the  maid  Oi 
Fuarfed  wild." 

We  went.  On  tlie  harp  arose  the  white  hand: 
of  Oina-morul.  She  waked  her  own  sad  tali 
from  every  trembling  string.  I  stood  in  silence 
for  bright  in  her  locks  was  the  daughter  of  ma 
ny  isles  ! .  Her  eyes  were  two  stars,  looking  for 
ward  through  a  rushing  shower.  The  marine 
marks  them  on  high,  and  blesses  the  lovel' 
beams. — With  morning  we  rushed  to  battle  t( 
Tormul's  resounding  stream ;  the  foe  moved  t* 
the  sound  of  Ton-thormod's  bossy  shield.  Fron 
wing  to  wing  the  strife  was  mixed.  I  me 
Ton-thormod  in  fight.  AMde  flew  his  brokei 
steel.  I  seized  the  Idng  in  war.  I  gave  lii 
hand,  bound  fast  with  thongs,  to  Mal-orchol,  tlii 
giver  of  shells,  Joy  rose  at  the  feast  of  Fuiir 
fed  for  the  foe  had  failed.  Ton-thorinod  turn 
cd  his  face  away  from  Oina-morul  of  isles  ! 

Son  of  Fingal,  begun  Mal-orchol,  not  for 
got  shalt  tJiou  pass  from  me.  A  light  shal 
dwell  in  thy  ship,  Oina-morul  of  slow-rol]in< 
eyes.  She  shall  kindle  gladness  along  tli} 
mighty  soul.  Nor  unheeded  shall  the  mai( 
move  in  Selma,  through  the  dwellings  of  kings 

In  the  hail  I  lay  in  night.  ]Mine  eyes  wen 
half-closed  in  sieep.  Soft  music  came  to  mini 
ear.  It  was  like  the  rising  breeze,  that  whirls  a 
first  the  thistle's  beard,  then  flies  dark-shadowj 
over  the  grass.  It  was  the  maid  of  Fuiirfec 
wild  !  she  raised  the  nightly  song  ;  she  kne^^ 
that  my  soul  was  a  stream  that  flowed  at  plea- 
sant sounds,     "  Who  looks,"  she  said,  '*  fron 
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his  i"Ock  on  ocean's  closing  mist?     His  long 

•  locks,  like  the  raven's  wing,  are  wandering  on 
I  the  blast. — Stately  are  his  steps  in  grief!  The 
}  tears  are  in  his   eyes !      His  maiily  breast  is 

heaving  over  his  bursting  soul  !  Retire,  I  am 
distant  far,  a  wanderer  in  lands  unknown. 
Thougli  the  race  of  kings  are  around  me,  yet 
I  my  soul  is  dark.  AMiy  have  our  fathers  been 
^  foes,  Ton-thormod,  love  of  maids  !" 
^  "  Soft  voice  of  the  streamy  isle,"  I  said, 
!  "why  dost  thou  mourn  by  night?  The  race 
'  of  dai-ing  Trenmor  are  not  the  dark  in  soul. 

■  Tliou  sbalt  not  wander  by  streams  unknown, 
'  blue-eyed  Oina-morul  !  Within  this  bosom  is 
f  a  voice :    it  comes  not  to  other  ears ;   it  bids 

■  Ossian  hear  the  hapless  in  their  hour  of  woe. 
Retire,    soft    singer    by    night !    Ton-thormod 

1  shall  not  mourn  on  his  rock." 

Vv'ith  morning  I  loosed  the  king.     I  gave 

•  the  long-haired  m.aid.     Mal-orchol  heard  my 

■  words    in    the    midst    of    his    echoing   halls. 

;  "  King  of  Fuai-fed  wild,  why  should  Ton- 
thormod  mourn  ?  He  is  of  the  race  of  heroes, 
and  a  ilame  in  war.     Your  fatiiers  have  been 

\  foes,  but  now  their  dim  ghosts  rejoice  in  death. 
i  They  stretch  then*  hands  of  mist  to  the  same 
i  shell  in  Loda.  Forget  their  rage,  ye  warriors ! 
f  it  was  the  cloud  of  other  years." 
j'  Such  were  the  deeds  of  Ossian,  while  yet  his 
<  locks  were  young :  tliough  loveliness,-  with  a 
'  robe  of  l)eait>s,  clothed  the  daughter  of  many 
'  isles.  We  call  back,  maid  of  Lutha,  the  years 
that  have  rolled  awav ! 


COLNA'DONA, 

A  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 
Fingal  dispatches  Ossian,  and  Toscar,  the  son  of  Conlocl- 
and  father  of  Malvina,  to  raise  a  stone  on  the  bank- 
of  the  stream  of  Crona,  to  periJetuate  the  memory  of  <- 
victory  which  he  had  obtained  in  that  place.  Whcr 
they  were  employed  in  that  work,  Car-ul,  a  neighbour- 
ing chief,  invited  them  to  a  feast.  They  went,  anc 
Toscar  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Colna-dona,  th( 
daughter  of  Car-ul.  Colna-dona  became  no  less  ena 
mouretl  of  Toscar.  An  incident  at  a  hunting  part; 
brings  their  loves  to  a  happy  issue. 

CoL-AMON"  of  troubled  streams,  dark  wan- 
derer of  distant  vales,  T  behold  thy  course  be- 
tween trees  near  Car-id's  echoing  halls  !  Then 
dwelt  bright  Colna-dona,  the  daughter  of  th( 
king.  Her  eyes  were  rolling  stars ;  her  arm 
were  white  as  the  foam  of  streams.  He 
breast  rose  slowly  to  sight,  like  ocean's  heavinj 
wave.  Her  soul  was  a  stream  of  light.  Who 
among  the  maids,  was  like  the  love  of  heroes 

Beneath  the  voice  of  the  king  we  moved  t( 
Crona  f  of  the  streams,  Toscar  of  grassy  Lutha 
and  Ossian,  young  in  fields.  Tliree  bards  at 
tended  with  songs.  Three  bossy  shields  wer 
Ixjrne  before  us-:  for  we  were  to  rear  the  stoni 
in  memory  of  the  past.  By  Crona's  moss; 
course  Fingal  had  scattered  his  foes  j  he  ha( 

*  Colna-dona  signifies  '  the  love  of  heroes.  Col-amor 
'  narrow  river.'    Car-ul, '  dark-eyed.' 

t  Crona, '  murmuring,'  wits  tlie  name  of  a  small  streau 
which  discharged  itself  in  the  river  Carron. 
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[rolled  away  the  strangers  like  a  troubled  sea. 
We  came  to  the  place  of  renowii :  from  the 
mountains  descended  night.  I  tore  an  oak. 
from  its  hill,  and  raised  a  flame  on  high.  I 
bade  my  fathers  to  look  down  from  the  clouds 
of  their  hall;  for,  at  the  fame  of  their  race, 
they  brighten  in  the  wind. 

I  took  a  stone  from  the  stream,  amidst  the 

I  song  of  bards.      The  blood  of  Fingal's  foes 

;  hung  curdled  in  its  ooze.     Beneath  I  placed, 

;  at  intervals,  three  bosses  from  the  shields  of 
foes,  as  rose  or  fell  the  sound  of  Ullin's  nightly 

; ,  song.     Toscar  laid  a  dagger  in  earth,  a  mail  of 

. .  sounding  steel.     We  raised  the  mould  around 

!  the  stone,  and  bade  it  speak  to  other  years. 
Oozy    daughter  of    streams,    that   now   art 

i  reared  on  high,  speak  to  the  feeble,  O  stone  ! 
after  Selma's  race  have  failed !  Prone  from 
the  stormy  night,  the  traveller  shall  lay  him  by 
thy  side  :  thy  whistling  moss  shall  sound  in  his 
dreams ;  the  years  that  were  past  shall  return. 

;  Battles  rise  before  him,  blue-shielded  kings 
descend  to  war:  tlie  darkened  moon  looks 
from  heaven  on  the  troubled  field.  He  shall 
burst  with  morning  from  dreams,  and  see  the 
tombs  of  warriors  round.  He  shall  ask  about 
the  stone,   and  the   aged  shall  reply,    "  This 

,  grey  stone   was  raised  by  Ossian,    a  chief  of 

,  other  years!" 

,  From  Col-amon  came  a  bard,  from  Car-ul, 
the  friend  of  strangers.     He  bade  us  to  the 

.  feast  of  kings,  to  the  dwelling  of  bright  Colna- 
dona.  "We  went  to  the  hall  of  harps.  There 
Car-ul  brightened  between  his  aged  locks, 
when  he  beheld  the  sons  of  his  friends,  Uke 
two  young  branches  before  him. 
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"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  he  said,  "  ye  brinj 
back  the  days  of  old,  Avhen  first  I  descendec 
from  waves  on  Selma's  streamy  vale  !  I  pur- 
sued Dutlunocarglos,  dweller  of  ocean's  wind 
Our  fathers  had  been  foes ;  we  met  by  Clutha' 
winding  waters.  He  fled  along  the  sea,  anc 
my  sails  were  spread  behind  him.  Night  de 
ceived  me  on  the  deep.  I  came  to  the  dwell 
ing  of  kings,  to  Selma  of  high-bosomed  maid? 
Fingal  came  forth  with  his  b^irds,  and  Con 
loch,  arm  of  death.  I  feasted  three  days  ii 
the  hall,  and  saw  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin  Kos^ 
crana,  daughter  of  heroes,  light  of  Cormac' 
race.  Nor  forgot  did  my  steps  depart :  thi 
kings  gave  tlieir  shields  to  Car-ul;  they  ban; 
on  high  in  Col-amon,  in  memoiy  of  the  past 
Sons  of  the  daring  kings,  ye  bring  back  th' 
dt.ys  of  old!" 

Car-ui  kindled  the  oak  of  feasts.  He  tool 
two  bosses  from  our  shields.  He  laid  them  it 
earth  beneath  a  stone,  to  speak  to  the  hero' 
race.  *'  When  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  sbal 
I'oar,  and  our  sons  are  to  meet  in  wrath,  ni} 
race  shall  look  perhaps  on  this  stone,  whci 
they  prepare  the  spear.  Have  not  our  father: 
met  in  peace  ?  tliey  will  say,  and  lay  aside  th( 
shield." 

Night  came  down.  In  her  long  locks  movcc 
the  daughter  of  Car-ul.  Mixed  with  the  harj 
arose  the  voice  of  white-armed  Colna-dona 
loscar  darkened  in  his  place  before  the  love  ol 
heroes.  She  came  on  hia  troubled  soul  like  ;. 
beam  to  the  dark-heaving  ocean,  when  it  bursts^ 
from  a  cloud,  and  brightens  the  foamy  side  oi 
a  >yave. 
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1      .__ 

•  With  morning  we  a\Aaked  tlie  woods,  and 
hung  forward  on  the  path  of  the  rces.  They 
fell  by  their  wonted  streams.  We  returned 
through  Croua's  vale.  From  the  wood  a 
youth  came  forward,  with  a  shield  and  point- 
less spear. — "  Whence,"  said  Toscar  of  Lutha, 
"  is  the  flying  beam  ?  Dwells  there  peace  at 
Col-amon,  round  bright  Colna- dona  of  harps?" 
"  By  Col-amon  of  streams,"  said  the  youth, 
,"  bright  Colna-dona  dwelt.  She  dwelt ;  but 
her  course  is  now  in  deserts  with  the  son  of  the 
king ;  he  that  seized  with  love  her  soul  as  it 
wandered  through  the  hall."  "  Sfa-anger  of 
tales,"  said  Toscar,  "  hast  thou  marked  the 
warrior's  course  ?  He  must  fall :  give  thou 
,that  bossy  shield."  In  wrath  he  took  the 
shield.  Fair  behind  it  rose  the  breasts  of  a 
maid,  white  as  the  bosom  of  a  swan,  rising 
.^racefid  on  swifi-roUing  waves.  It  was  Colna- 
Jona  of  hai-ps,  the  daughter  of  the  king  !  Her 
iblue  eyes  had  rolled  on  Toscar,  and  her  love 
iarose ! 

»  Here  an  episode  is  entirely  lost;  or,  at  least,  is 
handed  down  so  imperfectly,  that  it  does  not  deserve  a 
place  in  the  poem. 


OITHONA, 


ARGUMENT. 

Gaul,  tlie  son  of  Morni,  attended  Lathmon  into  his  ow 
countrj-,  after  his  being  defeated  in  Morven,  as  relate 
in  a  preceding  poem.  He  was  kindly  entertained  1 
Nuath,  the  father  of  Lathmon,  and  fell  in  love  wit 
his  daughter  Oithona.  The  lady  was  no  less  enamou 
ed  of  Gaul,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  their  marriag 
In  the  mean  time  Fingal,  preparing  for  an  expeditic 
into  the  country  of  the  Britons,  sent  for  Gaul.  I: 
obeved,  and  went ;  but  not  without  promising 
Oithona  to  return,  if  he  survived  the  war,  by  a  certa 
day.  Lathmon  too  was  obliged  to  attend  his  fatli 
Nuath  in  his  wars,  and  Oithona  was  left  alone  at  Dii 
lathmon,  the  seat  of  the  family.  Dunrommath,  lo; 
of  Uthal,  supposed  to  be  one  of  tlic  Orkneys,  takii 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  her  friends,  came,  ai 
carried  off,  by  force,  Oithona,  who  had  formerly  r 
jected  his  love,  into  Tromathon,  a  desert  island,  whe 
he  concealed  her  in  a  cave. 

Gaul  returned  on  the  day  appointed ;  heard  of  the  rap 
and  sailed  to  Tromathon,  to  revenge  himself  on  Du 
rommath.  When  he  lauded,  he  found  Oitliona  di 
consolate,  and  resolved  not  to  survive  the  loss  of  h 
honour.  She  told  him  the  story  of  her  misfortun* 
and  she  scarce  ended,  when  Dunrommath  with  1 
followers  appeared  at  the  further  end  of  the  islan 
Gaul  prepared  to  attack  him,  recommending  to  C 
thona  to  retire,  till  the  battle  was  over.  She  seemin 
ly  obeyed ;  but  she  secretly  armed  herself,  rushed  in 
the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  was  mortally  woundc 
Gaul  pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  found  her  just  expi 
ing  on  the  field :  he  mourned  over  her ,  raised  li 
tomb,  and  returned  to  Morven.— Thus  is  the  sto 
handed  down  by  tradition ;  nor  is  it  given  with  any  m 
terial  diffi?rcnce  in  the  poem,  which  opens  with  Gau 
return  to  Ounlathmon,  after  the  rape  of  Oithona. 

Darkness  dwells  around  Dunlathmon,  thouj 
the  moon  shows  lialf  her  face  on  tlie  liill.  Tl 
daughter  of  night  turns  her  eyes  av  ay  ;  she  h 
holds  the  approaching  grief.     'ITie  son  of  Mor 
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s  on  the  plain  :  there  is  no  sound  in  the  hall. 
S^o  long-streaming  beam  of  light  comes  trem- 
)ling  through  the  gloom.  The  voice  of  Oi- 
hona  is  not  heard  amidst  th.e  noise  of  the 
,treams  of  Duvranna.  "  Whither  art  thou 
Tone  in  thy  beauty,  dark-haired  daughter  of 
Nuath  ?  Latlimon  is  in  the  field  of  the  valiant, 
.jut  thou  didst  promise  to  remain  in  the  hall  till 
he  son  of  Morni  returned.  Till  he  returned 
iVom  Strumon,  to  the  maid  of  his  love  !  The 
ear  was  on  thy  cheek  at  liis  depaiture  ;  the  sigh 
•ose  in  secret  in  thy  breast.  But  thou  dost  not 
r:ome  forth  with  songs,  with  the  lightly  trem- 
,)ling  sound  of  the  harp  !" 
i  Such  were  the  words  of  Gaul,  when  he  came 
:o  Dunlathmon's  towers.  The  gates  were  open 
.md  dark.  The  winds  were  blustering  in  the 
'lall.  The  trees  strev/ed  the  threshold  with 
, eaves  ;  the  murmur  of  night  was  abroad.  Sad 
ind  silent,  at  a  rock,  the  son  of  Morni  sat  •.  his 
ioul  trembled  for  the  maid  ;  but  he  knew  not 
:.vhither  to  turn  his  course  !  The  son  of  Leth 
itood  at  a  distance,  and  heard  the  wind  in  his 
jusb.y  hair.  But  he  did  not  raise  his  voice,  for 
le  saw  the  sorrow  of  Gaul ! 

Sleep  descended  on  the  chiefs.  The  visions 
of  night  arose.  Oithona  stood,  in  a  dream,  be- 
^bre  tJje  eyes  of  Momi's  son.  Her  hair  was 
loose  and  disordered  ;  her  lovely  eye  rolled  deep 
a  tears.  Blood  stained  her  snowy  arm.  The 
•obe  half  hid  the  wound  of  her  breast.  She 
itood  over  the  chief,  and  her  voice  was  feebly 
leard.  "  Sleeps  the  sen  of  Morni,  he  that  was 
ovely  in  the  eyes  of  Oithona  ?  Sleeps  Gaul  at 
he  distant  rock,  and  the  daughter  of  Nuath 
ow?      The  sea  i-olls  round  the  dark  isle  of 
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Tromathon  ;  I  sit  in  my  teai-s  in  the  cave  !  No 
do  I  sit  alone,  O  Gaul !  the  dark  chief  of  Cutha 
is  there.  He  is  there  in  the  rage  of  his  love 
What  can  Oithona  do  ?" 

A  rougher  blast  rushed  through  the  oak 
The  dream  of  night  departed.  Gaid  took  hi; 
ashen  spear.  He  stood  in  the  rage  of  his  soul 
Often  did  his  eyes  turn  to  the  east.  He  accuset 
the  lagging  light.  At  length  the  morning  cami 
forth.  The  hero  lifted  up  the  sail.  The  wind: 
came  rustling  froin  the  hill ;  he  bounded  oi 
the  waves  of  the  deep.  On  tlie  third  day  arosi 
Tromathon,  like  a  blue  shield  in  the  midst  o 
the  sea.  The  white  wave  roared  against  it 
rocks  ;  sad  Oithona  sat  on  the  coast !  She  look 
ed  on  the  rolling  waters,  and  her  tears  cami 
down.  But  when  she  saw  Gaul  in  his  anns 
she  started,  and  turned  her  eyes  away.  He 
lovely  cheek  is  bent  and  red  ;  her  w  hite  am 
trembles  by  her  side.  Thrice  she  strove  to  flj 
from  his  presence ;  thrice  her  steps  failed  a 
she  went ! 

"  Daughter  of  Nua'th,"  said  the  hero,  *'  wh} 
dost  thou  fly  from  Gaul  ?  Do  my  eyes  senc 
forth  the  flame  of  death  ?  Darkens  hatred  ii 
my  soul?  Thou  art  to  me  the  beam  of  tht 
east,  rising  in  a  land  unknown.  But  thou  cover 
est  thy  face  with  sadness,  daughter  of  car-borm 
Nuath  !  Is  the  foe  of  Oithona  near  ?  M} 
soul  burns  to  meet  him  in  fight.  The  swor( 
trembles  by  the  side  of  Gaul,  and  longs  to  glit 
ter  in  his  IianiL  Speak,  daughter  of  Nuiith 
Dost  thou  not  behold  my  tears?" 

"  Young  chief  of  Strumon,"  replied  the  maid 
"  why  comest  thou  over  the  dark-blue  wave,  t( 
Nuitth's  mournful  daughter  ?     Why  did  I  no 
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>aSs  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock, 
hat  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen,  and  strews  its 
•vithered  leaves  on  the  blast  ?  Why  didst  thou 
x>me,  O  Gaul !  to  hear  my  departing  sigh  ?  I 
'anish  in  my  youth ;  my  name  shall  not  be 
leard  :  or  it  will  be  heard  with  grief ;  the 
ears  of  Nuath  must  fall.  Thou  wilt  be  sad, 
on  of  IMorni !  for  the  departed  fame  of  Oitho- 
la.  But  she  shall  sleep  in  the  narrow  tomb, 
ar  from  the  voice  of  the  mourner.  Why  didst 
hou  come,  chief  of  Strumon  !  to  the  sea-beat 
■ocks  of  Tromatlion  ?" 

"  I  came  to  meet  thy  foes,  daughter  of  car- 
)onie  Nuiith  !  The  death  of  Cuthal's  chief 
larkens  before  me  ;  or  Morni's  son  shall  fall  ! 
Dithona  !  when  Gaul  is  low,  raise  my  tomb  on 
hat  oozy  rock.  Wlien  the  dark-bounding  ship 
hall  pass,  call  the  sons  of  the  sea  ;  call  them, 
ind  give  this  sword,  to  bear  it  hence  to  iMorni's 
«all.  The  grey-haired  chief  will  then  cease  to 
ook  towards  the  desert  for  the  return  of  his  son  I " 

'•  Shall  the  daughter  of  Nuiith  live?"  she 
eplied,  with  a  bursting  sigh.  "  Shall  I  live  i|i 
Fromathon,  and  the  son  of  Momi  low  ?  My 
leart  is  not  of  that  rock  ;  nor  my  soul  careless 
B  that  sea,  which  hfts  its  blue  waves  to  every 
vind,  and  rolls  hpnpath  the  storm  !  The  blast 
vhich  shall  lay  thee  low,  shall  spread  the  bran- 
ches of  Oithona  on  eartli.  We  shall  \^^ther  to- 
jetlier,  son  of  car-borne  Morni  !  The  narrow 
lOuse  is  pleasant  to  me,  and  the  grey  stone  of 
he  dead  :  for  never  more  will  I  leave  thy  rocks, 
0  sea-surrounded  Tromathon  !  Night  came 
)n  with  her  clouds,  after  the  departure  of  Lath- 
non,  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  his  fathers, 
Q  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Duthormoth,  Night 
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came  on.  I  sat  in  the  hall,  at  the  beam  c 
the  oak !  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  tree 
I  heard  tlie  sound  of  arms.  Joy  rose  in  m 
face.  I  thouglit  of  thy  return.  It  was  th 
chief  of  Cuthal,  the  red-haired  strength  of  Dur 
rommath.  His  eyes  rolled  in  fire,  the  bloo 
of  my  people  was  on  his  sword.  Tliey  wh 
defended  Oithona  fell  by  the  gloomy  clnef 
What  could  1  do  ?  My  ami  was  weak.  I  coul 
not  hft  the  spear.  He  took  me  in  my  grie 
amidst  my  tears  he  raified  the  sail.  He  fearc 
the  retin-ning  I^athmon,  the  brother  of  iinhapp 
Oithona  ! — But  behold  he  comes  with  his  pec 
pie !  the  dark  wave  is  divided  before  him 
"VVhither  wilt  thou  turn  thy  steps,  son  of  Moi 
ni  ?  Many  are  the  warriors  of  thy  foe  !" 

"  My  steps  never  turned  from  battle,"  Gai 
said,  and  unsheathed  his  sword.  "  Shall  I  the 
begin  to  fear,  Oithona  !  when  thy  foes  are  near 
Go  to  thy  cave,  my  love,  till  our  battle  ceas 
on  the  field.  Son  of  Leth,  bring  the  boMS  ( 
our  fathers !  the  sounding  quiver  of  Morni 
Let  our  tliree  warriors  bend  the  yew.  Oui 
selves  will  lift  the  spear.  They  are  an  host  o 
the  rock  !  our  souls  are  strong  in  war  !" 

Oithona  went  to  the  cave.  A  troubled  jo 
rose  on  her  mind,  like  the  red  path  of  lightnin 
on  a  stormy  cloud  !  Her  soul  was  resolved 
the  tear  was  dried  from  her  wildly-looking  eyt 
Dunrommath  slowly  approached.  He  saw  tli 
son  of  Morni.  Contempt  contracted  his  fact 
a  smile  is  on  his  dark-brown  check  ;  his  rci 
eyes  rolled,  half-concealed  beneatli  his  shagg 
brows ! 

"  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  sea  ?"  begui 
the  gloomy  chief.  "  Have  the  windj  driven  yo« 
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311  Hie  rocks  ef  Tromathon  ?  or  come  you  in 
jearcli  of  the  white-handed  maid  ?  The  sons 
of  the  uiiliappy,  ye  feeble  men,  come  to  the 
hand  of  Dunromraath  !  His  eye  spares  not  the 
weak  ;  he  delights  in  the  blood  of  sti'angers. 
Oithona  is  a  beam  of  light,  and  the  chief  of 
Cuthal  enjoys  it  in  secret ;  wouldst  tliou  come 
an  its  loveliness,  like  a  cloud,  son  of  the  feeble 
hand !  Thou  mayest  come,  but  shalt  thou  re- 
turn to  the  halls  of  thy  fathers  ?" 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  me,"  said  Gaul,  "  red- 
haired  chief  of  Cuthal  ?  Thy  feet  M^ere  swift  on 
ihs  heath,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Lathmon ; 
when  the  sword  of  IMorni's  son  pursued  his 
Hiost,  in  3Ionen's  woody  land.  Dunrommath  ! 
;hy  words  are  mighty,  for  thy  warriors  gather 
oehind  thee.  But  do  I  fear  them,  son  of  pride  ? 
[  am  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble  ! 

Gaul  advanced  in  his  arms  ;  Dunrommath 
shrunk  behind  his  people.  But  the  spear  of 
Gaul  pierced  the  gloomy  chief :  his  sword  lop- 
led  oft' his  head,  as  it  bended  in  death.  Tlie  son 
)f  jNIonii  shook  it  thrice  by  the  locks  ;  the  war- 
"iors  of  Dunrommath  fled.  The  arrows  of  Mor- 
,'en  pursued  tliem  :  ten  fell  on  the  mossy  rocks. 
The  rest  lift  the  sounding  sail,  and  bound  on 
the  troubled  deep.  Gaul  advanced  towai'ds  the 
:ave  of  Oithona.  He  beheld  a  youth  leaning 
"in  a  rock.  An  aiTOw  had  pierced  his  side ;  his 
2ye  rolled  faintly  beneath  his  helmet.  Tlie 
soul  of  ;Morni's  son  was  sad  ;  he  came  and 
spoke  the  words  of  peace. 

"  Can  the  hand  of  Gaul  heal  thee,  youth  of 
the  mournful  brow  ?  I  have  searched  for  the 
■herbs  of  the  mountains  ;  I  have  gathered  them 
on  the  secret  banks  of  their  streams.    My  hand 
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has  closed  the  wound  of  the  brave,  their  eyr 
have  blessed  the  son  of  Morni.  "SMiere  dwo 
thy  fathers,  warrior  ?  Were  they  of  the  sous  t 
the  mighty  ?  Sadness  shall  come,  like  night,  q 
thy  native  streams.  Thou  art  fallen  in  tbi 
youth  !" 

"  My  fathers,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  vrere  t 
the  race  of  the  mighty  ;  but  they  shall  not  I 
sad ;  for  my  fame  is  departed  like  morning  mis 
High  walls  rise  on  the  banks  of  DuVranna,  an> 
see  their  mossy  towers  in  the  stream  ;  a  roc 
ascends  behind  them  with  its  bending  pine- 
Thou  may  est  beliold  it  far  distant.  There  nc 
brother  dwells.  He  is  renowned  in  battlei 
give  him  this  glittering  helm." 

The  helmet  fell  from  the  hand  of  Gavd. 
■was  the  wounded  Oithona !     She  had  arn 
herself  in  the  cave,  and  came  in  search  of  dea 
Her  heavy  eyes  are  half  closed  ;  the  blood  pou 
from  her  heaving  side.     "  Son  of  Morni !'" 
said,  "  prepare  the  narrow  tomb.     Sleep  grow 
like  darkness,  on  my  soul.    The  eyes  of  Oithoi 
are  dim  !    O  had  I  dwelt  at  Duvranna,  in  tl 
bright  beam  of  my  fame  !  then  had  my  yei 
come  on  with  joy  ;  the  virgins  would  then  bU 
my  steps.     But  1  fall  in  youth,  son  of  MonT 
my  fadier  shall  blush  in  his  hall !" 

She  fell  pale  on  the  rock  of  Tromati 
The  mournful  warrior  raised  lier  tomb, 
came  to  Morven  :  we  saw  the  darkness  of  ] 
soul.  Qssian  took  the  harp  in  the  praise* 
Oithona.  The  brightness  of  the  face  of  T 
returned.  But  his  sigh  rose,  at  times,  in  t 
midst  of  his  friends  ;  like  blasts  that  shake  th( 
imfrcquent  wings,  after  the  stormy  winds  i 
laid  ! 


I  t:ROMA, 

A  POEM. 

I  ARGUMEKT. 

Mah  ilia,  the  daughter  of  Toscar,  is  overheard  by  Ossiiii 
lamenting  the  death  of  Oscar  her  lover.     Ossian,  to 
divert  her  grief,  relates  his  own  actions  in  an  expedi- 
.    tion  which  he  undertook,  at  Fingal's  command,  to  aid 
•,    Crothar  the  petty  king  of  Croma,  a  country  in  Ireland, 
f    against  Rothmaf,  who  invaded  his  dominions.     The 
'    storA-  is  delivered  down  thus  in  tradition.     Crothar, 
:    king  of  Croma,  being  blind  with  age,  and  his  son  too 
'    young  for  the  field,  Rothmar,  the  chief  of  Tromlo,  re- 
solved to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  of  an- 
nexing the  dominions  of  Crothar  to  his  own.    He  ac- 
cordingly marched  into  the  country  subject  to  Crothar, 
'    but  which  he  held  of  Arth  or  Artho,  who  was,  at  the 
■    time,  supreme  king  of  Ireland. 

Crothar  being,  on  account  of  his  age  and  blindness,  un. 

fit  for  action,  sent  for  aid  to  Fhigal,  king  of  Scotland; 

:    who  ordered  his  son  Ossian  to  the  relief  of  Crothar. 

.    But  before  his  arrival,  Fovargormo,  the  son  of  Crothar, 

attacked  Rothmar,  was  slain  himself,  and  his  forces 

1    totally  defeated.     Ossian  renewed  the  war ;  came  to 

>    battle,  killed  Rothmar,  and  routed  his  army.    Croma 

being  thus  delivered  of  its  enemies,.  Ossian  returned  to 

Scotland. 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  my  love !  seldom  art 
thou  in  the  dreams  of  Malvina  !  Open  your  airy 
•halls,  O  father  of  Toscar  of  shields !  Unfold 
'tlie  gates  of  your  clouds  :  the  steps  of  Malvina 
are  near.  I  have  heard  a  voice  in  my  dream. 
I  feel  the  fluttering  of  my  soul.  Why  didst 
thou  come,  O  blast !  from  the  dark-rolling  face 
of  the  lake  ?  Thy  rustling  wing  was  in  the  tree ; 
the  dream  of  Malvina  fled.  But  she  beheld  her 
love,  when  his  robe  of  mist  flew  on  the  wind. 
A  sun-beam  was  on  liis  skifts ;  they  glittered  like 
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the  gold  of  the  stranger.     It  was  the  voice  (   .1 
my  love  !  seldom  comes  he  to  my  tkeams  !       i 

"  But  thou  dv^^ellest  in  the  soul  of  IMalvin; 
son  of  mighty  Ossian  !  My  sighs  arise  with  tb 
beam  of  the  east;  my  tears  descend  with  tt 
di'ops  of  night.  I  was  a  lovely  tree,  in  thy  pm 
sence,  Oscar,  with  all  my  branches  round  me 
but  thy  death  came  like  a  blast  from  the  dese* 
and  laid  my  green  head  low.  Tlie  spring  n 
turned  with  its  showers  ;  no  leaf  of  mine  arosw 
Tlie  virgins  saw  me  silent  in  the  hall ;  the 
touched  the  harp  of  joy.  The  tear  was  on  tl 
cheek  of  INIalvina :  the  virgins  beheld  me  in  n 
grief.  Why  art  thou  sad  ?  they  said  ;  thou  fu:\ 
of  tlie  maids  of  Lutha !  Was  he  lovely  as  tl 
beam  of  the  morning,  and  stately  in  thy  sight  i 

Pleasant  is  thy  song  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughfc 
of  streamy  Lutha  !    Tliou  hast  heard  the  mus, 
of  departed  bards  in  the  di-eam  of  thy  rest,  wht 
sleep  fell  on  thine  eyes,  at  the  murmur  of  Mt 
ruth.     When  thou  didst  return  from  tlie  chas 
in  the  day  of  the  sun,  thou  hast  heard  tlie  mus 
of  bards,  and  thy  song  is  lovely  !  it  is  lovely, 
Malvina  !  but  it  melts  the  soul.     There  is  a  j( 
in  grief,  when  peace  dwells  in  the  breast  of  tit 
sad.       But    sorrow    wastes    the    moiu'nful, 
daughter  of  Toscar !   and  their  days  are  few 
They  fall  away,  like  the  flower  on  which  tl 
sun  hath  looked  in  his  strength,  after  the  nai 
dew  has  passed  over  it,  when  its  head  is  he! 
witli  the  drops  of  night.     Attend  to  the  tald 
Ossian,   O  maid  !     He  remembers  the  days 
his  youth. 

The  king  commanded ;  I  raised  my  sails,  a 
rushed  into  the  bay  of  Croniaj  into  Crou3 


ounding  bay  in  lovely  Inisfail.*  High  on  the 
oast  arose  the  towers  of  Crothar,  king  of  spears ; 
'rothar  renowned  in  the  battles  of  his  youth  ; 
iUt  age  dwelt  then  around  the  chief.  Rothmar 
ad  raised  the  sword  against  the  hero  ;  and  the 
•rath  of  Fingal  bunied.  He  sent  Ossian  to 
leet  Rothmar  in  war,  for  the  chief  of  Croma 
'as  the  friend  of  his  youth.  I  sent  the  bard 
efore  me  with  songs.  I  came  into  the  hall  of 
'rothar.  'lliere  sat  the  chief  amidst  the  arms 
f  his  fathers,  but  his  eyes  had  failed.  His 
rey  locks  waved  around  a  staff,  on  which  the 
•anior  leaned.  He  hummed  the  song  of  other 
mes,  when  the  sound  of  our  arms  reached  his 
ITS.  Crothar  arose,  stretched  his  aged  hand, 
id  blessed  the  son  of  Fingal. 
"  Ossian  !"  said  the  hero,  "  the  strength  of 
"rothar's  arm  has  failed.  O  could  I  lift  the 
'TOrd,  as  on  the  day  that  Fingal  fought  at  Stru- 
la !  He  was  the  first  of  men  ;  but  Crothar  had 
!so  his  fame.  The  king  of  Morven  praised 
e ;  he  placed  on  my  ai-m  the  bossy  shield  of 
althar,  whom  the  king  had  slain  in  his  wars, 
lost  thou  not  behold  it  on  the  wall  ?  for  Cro- 
ar's  eyes  have  failed.  Is  thy  strength  like 
ly  father's,  Ossian  ?  let  the  aged  feel  thine 
m!" 

I  gave  my  ann  to  the  king ;  he  felt  it  with 
s  aged  hands.  The  sigh  rose  in  his  breast, 
id  his  tears  came  dov.n.  "  Thou  art  strong, 
y  son,"  he  said,  "  but  not  like  the  king  of 
forven  !  But  who  is  like  the  hero  among  the 
ighty  in  war?  Let  the  feast  of  my  hall  be 
read ;  and  let  my  bards  exalt  the  song.     Great 

*  Inisfail,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland. 
L 
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is  lie  that  is  within  my  walls,  ye  sons  of  echoiiH 
Croma!"  The  feast  is  spread.  The  harp 
heard  ;  and  joy  is  in  the  hall.  But  it  was  j(' 
covering  a  sigh,  that  darkly  dwelt  in  even 
breast.  It  was  like  the  faint  beam  of  the  m<M 
spread  on  a  cloud  in  heaven.  At  length  tl 
music  ceased,  and  the  aged  king  of  Cron 
spoke  ;  he  spoke  M'ithout  a  tear,  but  sorro 
swelled  in  the  midst  of  his  voice. 

"  Son  of  Fingal !  beholdest  thou  not  the  dari 
ness  of  Crothar's  joy  ?  My  soul  was  not  sad  > 
the  feast,  when  my  people  lived  before  me. 
rejoiced  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  when  u 
son  shone  in  the  hall.      But,   Ossian,  he  isi 
beam  that  is  departed.      He  left  no  streak  kj 
light  behind.     He  is  fallen,  son  of  Fingal ! 
the  wars  of  his  father.     Rothmar,  the  chief 
grassy  Tromlo,  heard  that  these  eyes  had  faile 
he  heard  that  my  arms  were  fixed  in  the  hsi 
and  the  pride  of  liis  soul  arose  !    He  came  1 
wards  Croma  ;  my  people  fell  before  him. 
took  my  arms  in  my  wrath,   but   what 
sightless  Crothar  do  ?  My  steps  were  unequi 
my  grief  was  great.     I  wished  for  the  days  tl 
were  past.     Days  !  wherein  I  fought ;  and  i 
in  the  field  of  blood.     My  son  returned  fri 
the  chase ;    the  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo.     i| 
had  not  lifted  his  sword  in  battle,  for  his  4 
was  young.      But  the  soul  of  the  youth  V\ 
great ;  the  fire  of  valour  burnt  in  his  eyes.    J 
saw  the  disordered  steps  of  his  father,  and '. 
sigh  arose. — '  King  of  Croma,'  he  said,  • 
because  thou  hast  no  son  ;  is  it  for  the  weaki 
of  Fovar-gornio's  arm  that  thy  sighs  arise? 
begin,  my  father,  to  feel  my  strength ;   I  hj( 
drawn  tlie  sword  of  my  youth  ;  and  I  have  bi 
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he  bow.  Let  me  meet  this  Roth  mar,  with  the 
ons  of  Croma :  let  me  meet  him^  O  my  father ! 
!  feel  my  bviming  soul!' — '  And  thou  shah 
neet  him,'  I  said,  '  sor  of  the  sightless  Crothar ! 
3ut  let  others  advance  before  thee,  that  I  may 
lear  the  tread  of  thy  feet  at  thy  return ;  for  my 
yes  behold  thee  not,  fair-haired  Fovar-gormo  !' 
le  went,  he  met  the  foe  ;  he  fell.  Rothmar 
dvances  to  Croma.  He  who  slew  my  son  is 
lear,  with  all  his  pointed  spears." 

This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  shell,  I  replied,  and 
3ok  my  spear !  My  people  saw  the  fire  of  my 
!yes ;  they  all  arose  around.  Through  night 
*/e  strode  along  the  heath.  Grey  morning  rose 
'i  the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  be- 
Dre  us  ;  nor  wanting  was  its  winding  stream. 
The  dai-k  host  of  Rothmar  are  on  its  banks, 
dth  all  their  glittering  arms.  We  fought  along 
le  vale.  They  fled.  Rothmar  sunk  beneath 
ly  sword  !  Day  had  not  descended  in  the  west, 
7hen  I  brought  his  arms  to  Crotliar.  The  aged 
ero  felt  them  with  his  hands ;  and  joy  bright- 
ned  over  all  his  thoughts. 

'  The  people  gather  to  the  hall.  The  shells  of 
'le  feast  are  heard.  Ten  harps  are  strung ; 
ve  bards  advance,  and  sing,  by  turns,  the  praise 
f  Ossian ;  they  poured  forth  their  burning  souls, 
'nd  the  string  answered  to  their  voice.  The 
')y  of  Croma  was  great ;  for  peace  returned  to 
le  land.  The  night  came  on  with  silence ;  the 
loniing  retvirned  with  joy.  No  foe  came  in 
arkness  with  his  glittering  spear.  The  joy  of 
'roma  was  great;  for  the  gloomy  Rothmar 
ad  fallen ! 

I  raised  my  voice  for   Fovar-gormo,   when 
ley  laid  the  chief  in  eartli.     The  aged  Crothar 
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was  there,  but  his  sigh  was  not  heard.  H> 
searched  for  the  wound  of  his  son,  and  found  ii 
in  his  bi-east.  Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  tlie  aged 
He  came  and  spoke  to  Ossian.  "  King  c 
spears  !"  he  said,  "  my  son  has  not  fallen  with 
out  his  fame.  The  young  warrior  did  not  fly 
but  met  death  as  he  Avent  forward  in  hi 
strength.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youtl 
when  their  renown  is  heai'd !  The  feeble  wi 
not  behold  them  in  the  hall ;  or  smile  at  the^ 
trembling  hands.  Their  memory  shall  be  he 
noured  in  song ;  the  young  tear  of  the  virgi 
will  fall.  But  the  aged  wither  away  by  degrees 
the  fame  of  their  youth,  while  yet  they  live, 
all  forgot.  They  fall  in  secret.  The  sigh  « 
their  son  is  not  heard.  Joy  is  around  the^ 
tomb ;  the  stone  of  their  fame  is  placed  withoi 
a  tear.  Happy  are  they  who  die  in  youth,  whe< 
their  renown  is  around  them  !" 


CALTHON  AND  COLMAI^, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


>niis  piece,  as  many  tnore  of  Ossian's  compositions,  is 
addressed  to  one  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries. 
The  stoF}'  of  the  poem  ig  handed  down,  by  tradition, 
thus :  In  tlie  country  of  the  Britons  between  the  walls, 
two  chiefs  lived  in  the  days  of  Fingal,  Dunthalmo,  lord 
of  Teutha,  supposed  to  be  the  Tweed  j  and  Ratlimor, 
who  dwelt  at  Clutha,  well  known  to  be  the  river  Clyde. 
Ratlnnor  was  not  more  renowned  for  his  generosity 

,  and  hospitality,  than  Dunthahno  was  infamous  for  his 
cruelty  and  ambition.  Dunthalmo,  through  en%'y,  or 
on  account  of  some  private  feuds  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  famiUes,  murdered  Rathmor  at  a  feast;  but 
being  aftcnvards  toiuhetl  with  remorse,  he  educated 
the  two  sons  of  Rathmor,  Calthon  and  Colmar,  in  his 
own  house.  They  growing  up  to  man's  estate,  dropped 
some  hints  that  they  intended  to  revenge  the  death  of 
their  father,  upon  which  Dunthalmo  shut  them  up  in 
two  caves,  on  tlie  banks  of  Teutha,  intending  to  take 
them  oflp privately,  Colmal,  the  daughter  of  Dunthal- 
mo, who  was  secretly  in  love  with  Calthon,  helped  him 
to  make  his  escape  from  prison,  and  fled  with  him  to 
Fingal,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  young  warrior,  and 
implored  his  aid  against  Dunthalmo.  !•  ingal  sent  Os- 
sian  with  three  hundred  men  to  Colmar's  relief.  Dun- 
thalmo having  previously  murdered  Colmar,  came  to 
a  battle  with  Ossian  ;  but  he  was  killed  by  that  hero, 
and  his  army  totally  defeated. 

■"althon  married  Colmal,  his  deliverer ;  and  Ossian  re- 
turned to  Morven. 

Pleasant  is  the  voice  of  thy  song,  thou 
onely  dweller  of  the  rock !  It  comes  on  the 
ound  of  the  stream,  along  the  narrow  vale, 
Vly  soul  awakes,  O  stranger !  in  the  midst  of 
ny  hall.  I  stretch  my  hand  to  the  spear,  as  in 
he  days  of  other  years.  I  stretch  my  hand, 
mt  it  is  feeble;    and  the  sigh  of  my  bosom 
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grows.  Wilt  thou  not  listen,  son  of  the  rock  i 
to  the  song  of  Ossian  ?  My  soul  is  full  of  oth& 
times ;  the  joy  of  my  youth  returns.  Thus  tb* 
sun  appears  in  the  west,  after  the  steps  of  hji 
brightness  have  moved  behind  a  storm :  tb« 
green  hills  lift  their  dewy  heads:  the  bl» 
streams  rejoice  in  tlie  vale.  The  aged  he^ 
comes  forth  on  his  staff;  his  grey  hair  glittei 
in  the  beam.  Dost  thou  not  behold,  son  of  th 
rock,  a  shield  in  Ossian's  hall  ?  It  is  marke 
with  the  strokes  of  battle ;  and  the  brightne 
of  its  bosses  has  failed.  That  shield  the  gr< 
Dunthalmo  bore,  the  chief  of  streamy  Teutfi 
Dunthalmo  bore  it  in  battle,  before  he  fell  b 
Ossian's  spear.  Listen,  son  of  the  rock  !  toth 
tale  of  other  years. 

Rathmor  was  a  chief  of  Clutha.  The  feebi 
dwelt  in  his  hall.  The  gates  of  Rathmor  w«j 
never  shut ;  his  feast  was  always  spread.  TH 
sons  of  the  stranger  came.  They  blessed  ^i 
generous  chief  of  Clutha.  Bards  raised  tfe 
song,  and  touched  the  harp  :  joy  brightened  o 
the  face  of  the  sad !  Dunthalmo  came, 
pride,  and  rushed  into  the  combat  of  Rathm<» 
The  chief  of  Clutha  overcame :  the  rage  (i 
Dunthalmo  rose.  He  came,  by  night,  with  hi 
warriors  ;  the  mighty  Rathmor  fell.  He  f ' 
in  his  halls,  where  his  feast  was  often  sprei 
for  strangers. 

Colmar  and  Calthon  were  young,  the  so 
of  car-borne  Rathmor.  They  came,  in  the  j 
of  youth,  into  their  father's  hall.  They  belie 
him  in  his  blood ;  their  bursting  tears  desc 
The  soul  of  Dunthalmo  melted,  when  he  9 
the  children  of  youth.  He  brought  them  l 
Alteutha's  walls  j  they  grew  in  the  house  ( 
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heir  foe.  They  bent  the  bow  in  his  presence  ; 
nd  came  forth  to  his  wars.  They  saw  the 
alien  walls  of  their  fathers ;  they  saw  the  green 
horn  in  the  hall.  Their  tears  rushed  forth  in 
ecret.  At  times  their  faces  were  sad.  Dun- 
halmo  beheld  their  grief:  his  darkening  soul 
lesigned  their  death.  He  closed  them  in  two 
aves,  on  the  echoing  banks  of  Teutha.  The 
un  did  not  come  there  with  his  beams  ;  nor 
he  moon  of  heaven  by  night.  The  sons  of 
flathmor  remained  in  darkness,  and  foresaw 
heir  death. 

The  daughter  of  Dunthalmo  wept  in  silence, 
he  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Colmal.  Her  eye 
lad  rolled  in  secret  on  Calthon ;  his  loveliness 
welled  in  her  soul.  She  trembled  for  her 
varrior ;  but  what  could  Colmal  do  ?  Her  arm 
•ould  not  lift  the  spear ;  nor  was  the  sword 
brmed  for  her  side.  Her  white  breast  never 
ose  beneath  a  mail.  Neither  was  her  eye  the 
error  of  heroes.  \Miat  canst  thou  do,  O  Col- 
nal !  for  the  falling  chief?  Her  steps  are  un- 
'qual ;  her  hair  is  loose ;  her  eye  looks  wildly 
hrough  her  tears.  She  came,  by  night,  to  the 
laU.  She  armed  her  lovely  form  in  steel ;  the 
iteel  of  a  young  waiTior,  who  fell  in  the  first 
if  his  battles.  She  came  to  the  cave  of  Cal- 
rhon,  and  loosed  the  thong  from  his  hands. 

"  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor,"  she  said,  "arise; 
■he  night  is  dark  !  Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of 
Selma,  chief  of  fallen  Clutha  !  I  am  the  son  of 
Lamgal,  who  dwelt  in  thy  father's  hall.  I 
aeard  of  thy  dark  dwelling  in  the  cave,  and  my 
joul  arose.  Arise,  son  of  Rathmor  !  arise,  the 
light  is  dark!" — "  Blest  voice  !"  replied  the 
;hief,  "  comest  thou  from  the  clouds  to  Cal- 
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thon  ?  The  ghosts  of  liis  fathers  have  often  de 
scended  in  his  dreams,  since  the  sun  has  n 
tired  from  his  eyes,  and  darkness  has  dwe 
ai'ound  him.  Or  art  thou  the  son  of  I^amga 
the  chief  I  often  saw  in  Chitha  ?  But  shall 
fly  to  Fingal,  and  Colmar  my  brother  low 
Will  I  fly  to  INIorven,  and  the  hero  closed  i 
night?  No;  give  me  that  spear,  son  of  Lan)!| 
gal ;    Calthon  will  defend  his  brother  !" 

"  A  thousand  warriors,"  replied  the  mait 
"  stretch  their  spears  round  car-borne  Colma 
What  can  Calthon  do  against  a  host  so  great 
Let  us  fly  to  the  king  of  Morven,  he  will  com 
with  war.  His  arm  is  stretched  forth  to  tb 
unhappy  ;  the  lightning  of  his  sword  is  rouni 
the  weak.  Arise,  thou  son  of  Rathmor  ;  tb 
shadows  will  fly  away.  Arise,  or  thy  steps  m 
be  seen,  and  thou  must  fall  in  youth." 

Tlie  sighing  hero  rose  ;  his  tears  descend  i 
car-borne  Colmar.     He  came  with  the  maid  t' 
Selma's  hall ;  but  he  knew  not  that  it  was  Coh 
mal.     I'he  helmet  covered  her  lovely  face.    H< 
bosom  heaved  beneath  the  steel.      Fingal  r 
turned  from  the  chase,  and  found  the  love 
strangers.     They  were  like  two  beams  of  ligl 
in  the  midst  of  the  hall  of  shells.     The  kinji 
heard  the  tale  of  grief;   and  turned  his  ey^ 
around.      A  thousand  heroes  half-rose  befa 
him ;   claiming  the  war  of  Teutha.      T  cai 
with  my  spear  from  the  hill ;   the  joy  of  bat^ 
rose  in  my  breast :    for  the  king  spoke  to  Oa 
sian  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  chiefs. 

"  Son  of  my  strength,"  began  the  kinj 
"  take  thou  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Go  to  Te| 
tha's  rushing  stream,  and  save  the  car-bonl 
Colmar.     Let  thy  fame  return  before  thee  V 
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a  pleasant  gale  ;  that  my  soul  may  rejoice  over 
my  son,  who  renews  the  renown  of  our  fathers. 
Ossian  !  be  thou  a  storm  in  war ;  but  mild 
when  the  foe  is  low  !  It  was  thus  my  fame 
'  arose.  O  my  son  !  be  thou  like  Selma's  chfef. 
Wlien  tlie  haughty  come  to  my  halls,  my  eyes 
behold  them  not.  But  my  arm  is  stretched 
forth  to  the  unhappy.  My  sword  defends  the 
weak." 

I  rejoiced  in  the  words  of  the  king.  I  took 
my  rattling  anns.  Diaran  rose  at  my  side,  and 
Dargo,  king  of  spears.  Three  hundred  youths 
followed  our  steps  ;  the  lovely  strangers  were 
at  my  side.  Dunthalmo  heard  the  sound  of 
pur  approach.  He  gathered  the  strength  of 
Teutha.  He  stood  on  a  hill  witli  his  host. 
They  were  like  rocks  broken  with  thunder, 
when  their  bent  trees  are  singed  and  bare,  and 
the  streams  of  their  chinks  have  failed.  The 
stream  of  Teutha  rolled,  in  its  pride,  before  the 
gloomy  foe.  I  sent  a  bard  to  Dunthalmo,  to 
offer  the  combat  on  the  plain  ;  but  he  smiled 
in  the  darkness  of  his  pride.  His  unsettled 
host  moved  on  the  hill ;  like  the  mountain 
cloud,  when  the  blast  has  entered  its  womb, 
and  scatters  the  curling  gloom  on  every  side. 

They  brought  Colmar  to  Teutlia's  bank, 
bound  with  a  thousand  thongs.  Tlie  chief  is 
■>ad,  but  stately.  His^eye  is  on  his  friends;  for 
we  stood  in  our  arms,  whilst  Teutha's  waters 
rolled  between.  Dunthalmo  came  M'ith  his 
•spear,  and  pierced  the  hero's  side :  he  rolled  on 
the  bank  in  his  blood.  We  heard  his  broken 
iighs.  Calthon  rushed  into  the  stream :  I 
bounded  forward  on  my  spear.  Teutha's  race 
fell  before  us.  Night  came  rolling  down* 
L5 
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Dunthalmo  rested  on  a  rock,  amidst  an  aged 
wood.  The  rage  of  his  bosom  burned  against 
the  car-borne  Calthon.  But  Calthon  stood  in 
liis  grief;  he  mourned  the  fallen  Colmar; 
Colmar  slain  in  youth,  before  bis  fame  arose  ! 

I  bade  the  song  of  woe  to  rise,  to  sooth 
tlie  mournful  chief ;  but  he  stood  beneath  a 
tree,  and  often  threw  his  spear  on  earth.  The 
humid  eye  of  Colmal  rolled  near  in  a  secret 
tear  :  she  foresaw  the  fall  of  Dunthalmo,  or  of 
Clutha's  warlike  chief.  Now  half  the  night 
had  passed  away.  Silence  and  darkness  were 
on  the  field.  Sleep  rested  on  the  eyes  of  the 
heroes  :  Calthon's  settling  soul  was  still.  His 
eyes  were  half  closed  ;  but  tlie  murmur  of 
Teutha  had  not  yet  failed  in  his  ear.  Pale^ 
and  showing  his  wounds,  the  ghost  of  Colmar 
eame  :  he  bent  his  head  over  the  hero,  and 
raised  his  feeble  voice  ! 

"  Sleeps  the  son  of  Rathmor  in  his  night,' 
and  his  brother  low  ?  Did  we  not  rise  to  thei 
chase  together?  Pursued  we  not  the  dark- 
bro^vn  hinds  ?  Colmar  was  not  forgot  till  he 
fell,  till  death  had  blasted  his  youth.  I  lie  pale' 
beneath  the  rock  of  Lona.  O  let  Calthon  rise ! 
the  morning  comes  with  its  beams  ;  Dunthal-! 
mo  will  dishonour  the  fallen."  He  passed  away' 
in  his  blast.  The  rising  Caltlion  saw  the  steps; 
of  his  departure.  He  rushed  in  tlie  sound  of 
his  steel.  Unhappy  Colmal  rose.  She  follow-' 
ed  lier  hero  through  night,  and  dragged  her 
spear  behind.  But  when  Calthon  came  to 
Lona's  rock,  he  found  his  fallen  brother.  The' 
rage  of  his  bosom  rose  ;  he  rushed  among  the 
foe.  The  groans  of  death  ascend.  Tliey  closc( 
around  the  chief.     He  is  boimd  in  the  midst' 
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and  brought  to  gloomy  Dunthalmo.    Tlie  shout 
of  joy  arose  ;  and  the  hills  of  niglit  replied. 

I  started  at  tlie  sound  ;  and  took  my  father's 
spear.  Diaran  rose  at  my  side ;  and  the  youth- 
ful strength  of  Dargo.  We  missed  the  chief 
of  Clutha,  and  our  souls  were  sad.  I  dreaded 
the  departure  of  my  fame.  The  pride  of  my 
valour  rose.  "  Sons  of  Morven  !"  I  said,  "it 
is  not  thus  our  fathers  fought.  They  rested 
not  on  the  field  of  strangers,  when  the  foe  was 
not  fallen  before  tliem.  Their  strength  was 
like  the  eagles  of  heaven  ;  their  renown  is  in 
the  song.  But  our  people  fall  by  degi-ees. 
Our  fame  begins  to  depart.  "What  shall  the 
king  of  IMorven  say,  if  Ossian  conquers  not  at 
Teutha  ?  Rise  in  your  steel,  ye  warriors  !  fol- 
low the  sound  of  Ossian's  course.  He  will  not 
return,  but  renov.ned,  to  the  echoing  walls  of 
Selma." 

Morning  rose  on  the  blue  waters  of  Teutha. 
;  Colmal  stood  before  me  in  tears.  She  told  of 
1  the  chief  of  Clutha  :  thrice  tlie  spear  fell  from 
;  her  hand.  My  wrath  turned  against  the  stran- 
■  ger ;  for  my  soul  trembled  for  Calthon.  "  Son 
of  the  feeble  hand  !"  I  said,  "  do  Teutha's 
warriors  fight  with  tears  ?  The  battle  is  not 
won  with  grief;  nor  dwells  the  sigh  in  the  soul 
of  war.  Go  to  the  deer  of  Carmun,  to  the  low- 
ing herds  of  Teutha.  But  leave  these  amis, 
thou  son  of  fear !  a  warrior  may  lift  them  in 
fight." 

I  tore  the  mail  from  her  shoulders.      Her 

'  snowy  breast  appeared.     She  bent  her  blushing 

face  to  the  ground.     I  looked  in  silence  to  the 

1  chiefs.      The  spear  fell  from  my  hand ;   the 

^  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose !   But  when  I  heard  tlie 

i 
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name  of  the  maid,  my  crowding  tears  rushed  i 
down.  I  blessed  the  lovely  beam  of  youth,  and  I 
bade  the  battle  move  ! 

Why,  son  of  the  rock,  should  Ossian  tell  how  < 
Teutha's  warriors  died  ?  They  are  now  forgot  i 
in  their  land ;  their  tombs  are  not  found  on  the 
heath.  Years  came  on  with  their  storms.  The  < 
green  mounds  are  mouldered  away.  Scarce  is 
the  grave  of  Dunthalmo  seen,  or  the  place  ■ 
where  he  fell  by  the  spear  of  Ossian.  Some 
grey  warrior,  half  blind  with  age,  sitting  by 
night  at  the  flaming  oak  of  the  hall,  tells  now 
my  deeds  to  his  sons,  and  the  fall  of  the  dark 
Dunthalmo.  Tlie  faces  of  youth  bend  sidelong 
towards  his  voice.  Surprise  and  joy  burn  in 
their  eyes  ! — I  found  Calthon  bound  to  an  oak; 
my  sword  cut  the  thongs  from  liis  hands.  I 
gave  him  the  white-bosomed  Colmal.  They^ 
dwelt  in  the  halls  of  Teuth^ 


THE 

WAR  OF  CAROS, 

A  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

'aros  is  probably  the  noted  usurper  Carausius,  by  birth  a 
.  Menapian,  who  assumed  the  purjjle  in  the  year  284 ; 
and,  seizing  on  Britain,  defeated  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
minian  Herculius  in  several  naval  engagements,  which 
gives  propriety  to  his  being  called  in  this  poem  '  the 
king  of  ships.'  He  repaired  Agricola's  wall,  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians;  and 
when  he  was  employed  in  that  work,  it  appears  he  was 
attacked  by  a  party  under  the  command  of  Oscar,  the 
son  of  Ossian.  This  battle  is  the  foundation  of  the 
present  poem,  which  is  addressed  to  Malvina,  the 
,  daughter  of  Toscar. 

■  Bring,  daughter  of  Toscar,  bring  the  harp  ! 
■le  light  of  the  song  rises  in  Ossian's  soul !  It 
;  like  the  field,  when  darkness  covers  the  hills 
round,  and  the  shadow  giows  slowly  on  the 
lain  of  the  sun.  I  behold  my  son,  O  Malvina  ! 
ear  tlie  mossy  rock  of  Crona.  But  it  is  the 
list  of  the  desert,  tinged  with  the  beam  of  the 
'est !  Lovely  is  the  mist,  that  assumes  the  form 
f  Oscar  !  turn  from  it,  ye  winds,  when  ye  roar 
n  the  side  of  Ardven  1 

Who  comes  towards  my  son,  with  the  mur- 
lur  of  a  song  ?  His  staff  is  in  his  hand,  his  grey 
air  loose  on  the  wind.  Surly  joy  lightens  his 
ice.  He  often  looks  back  to  Caros.  It  is 
lyno  of  songs,  he  that  went  to  view  the  foe. 

What  does  Caros,  king  of  ships?"   said  the 
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son  of  the  now  mournful  Ossian  ;  "  spreads  h 
the  wings  *  of  his  pride,  bard  of  the  times  t 
old?" — "  He  spreads  them,  Oscar,"  replied  th 
bard,  "  but  it  is  behind  his  gathered  heap.f  H 
looks  over  his  stones  with  fear.  He  behold 
tliee  terrible,  as  the  ghost  of  night,  that  rolls  th 
wave  to  his  ships!" 

"  Go,  thou  first  of  my  bards!"  says  Osca 
•'  take  the  spear  of  Fingal.  Fix  a  flame  on  v 
point.  Shake  it  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  Bi 
him,  in  songs,  to  advance,  and  leave  the  rollin 
of  his  wave.  Tell  to  Caros  that  I  long  fc 
l)attle  ;  that  my  bow  is  weaiy  of  the  chase  ( 
Cona.  Tell  him  the  mighty  are  not  here ;  an 
that  my  arm  is  young." 

He  went  with  the  murmvir  of  songs.  Oscr 
reared  his  voice  on  high.  It  reached  his  heroc 
on  Ardven,  like  the  noise  of  a  cave,  when  th 
sea  of  Togorma  rolls  before  it,  and  its  trees  met 
the  roaring  winds.  They  gather  round  my  so 
like  the  streams  of  the  hill ;  when,  after  rai: 
they  roll  in  the  pride  of  their  course.  Ryr 
came  to  the  mighty  Caros.  He  struck  his  flan 
ing  spear.  Come  to  the  battle  of  Oscar,  O  the 
that  sittest  on  the  rolling  of  waves  !  Fingal 
distant  far  ;  he  hears  the  songs  of  bards  in  ]Mo  ■ 
yen  :  the  wind  of  his  hall  is  in  his  hair.  H 
terrible  spear  is  at  his  side  ;  his  shield  that  is  lili 
the  darkened  moon  !  Come  to  the  battle  of  O' 
car ;  the  hero  is  alone. 

He  came  not  over  the  streamy  Canan.  Tl 
l)ai-d  returned  with  his  song.  Grey  night  grovi 
dim  on  Crona.  The  feast  of  shells  is  sprea! 
A  hundred  oaks  burn  to  the  wind ;   faint  ligl' 


*  The  Roman  eagle. 

+  Agricola's  wall,  which  Carausius  repaired. 
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gleams  over  the  heath.  Tlae  ghosts  of  Ardven 
pass  through  the  beam,  and  show  their  dim  and 
distant  forms.  Comala*  is  half  unseen  on  her 
meteor;  Hidallan  is  sullen  and  dim,  like  the 
darkened  moon  behind  the  mist  of  night. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad?"  said  Ryno;  for  he 
alone  beheld  the  chief.  "  Why  art  thou  sad, 
Hidallan!  hast  thou  not  received  thy  fame? 
The  songs  of  Ossian  have  been  heard ;  thy  ghost 
has  brightened  in  wind,  when  thou  didst  bend 
from  tliy  cloud  to  hear  the  song  of  Morven's 
bard!" — "  And  do  thine  eyes,"  said  Oscar, 
: "  behold  the  chief,  like  the  dim  meteor  of  night? 
Say,  Ryno,  say,  how  fell  Hidallan,  the  renovni- 
ed  in  the  days  of  my  fathers !  His  name  re- 
mains on  the  rocks  of  Cona.  I  have  often  seen 
:the  streams  of  his  hills  !" 

>  Fingal,  replied  the  bard,  drove  Hidallan 
ifrom  his  wars.  The  king's  soul  was  sad  for 
Comala,  and  his  eyes  could  not  behold  the  chief. 
Lonely,  sad,  along  the  heath  he  slowly  moved, 
with  silent  steps.  His  arms  hang  disordered 
on  his  side.  His  hair  flies  loose  from  his  brow. 
The  tear  is  in  his  down-cast  eyes ;  a  sigh  half- 
silent  in  his  breast !  Tliree  days  he  strayed  un- 
seen, alone,  before  he  came  to  Lamor's  halls ; 
"the  mossy  halls  of  his  fathers,  at  the  stream  of 
Balva.  There  Lamor  sat  alone  beneath  a  tree ; 
ifor  he  had  sent  his  people  Avith  Hidallan  to  war. 
The  stream  ran  at  his  feet,  his  grey  head  rested 
on  his  staff.  Sightless  are  his  aged  eyes.  He 
hums  the  song  of  other  times.  The  noise  of 
Hidallan's  feet  came  to  his  ear :  he  knew  the 
t  tread  of  his  son. 

*  This  is  the  scene  of  Comala's  death,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  dramatic  poem. 
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"  Is  the  son  of  Lamor  returned ;  or  is  it  tl 
sound  of  his  ghost  ?  Hast  thou  fallen  on  tl 
banks  of  Carun,  son  of  the  aged  Lamor  ?  C 
if  I  hear  the  sound  of  Hidallan's  feet,  whe 
are  the  mighty  in  the  war  ?  where  are  my  peop! 
Hidallan  !  that  were  wont  to  return  with  th« 
echoing  shields  ?  Have  they  fallen  on  the  ban 
of  Carun?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  sighing  youth,  "  the  peof 
of  Lamor  live.  They  are  renowned  in  w; 
my  father !  but  Hidallan  is  renowned  no  mo; 
I  must  sit  alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  wh. 
the  roar  of  the  battle  gi'ows." 

"  But  thy  fathers  never  sat  alone,"  repli 
the  rising  pride  of  Lamor.  "  They  never  i 
alone  on  the  banks  of  Balva,  when  the  roar 
battle  rose.  Dost  thou  not  behold  that  toml 
INIy  eyes  discern  it  not;  there  rests  the  nol 
Garmallon,  who  never  fled  from  war  !  Con 
thou  renowned  in  battle,  he  says,  come  to  t 
father's  tomb.  How  am  T  renowned,  Garm; 
Ion?  my  son  has  fled  from  war !" 

"  King  of  the  streamy  Balva  !"  said  Hidall 
with  a  sigli,  "  why  dost  thou  torment  my  sou 
Lamor,  I  never  fled.  Fingal  was  sad  for  Coi 
ala;  he  denied  his  wars  to  Hidallan.  Go 
the  grey  streams  of  thy  land,  he  said ;  moulc 
like  a  leafless  oak,  which  the  winds  have  be 
over  Balva,  never  more  to  grow  !" 

"  And  must  I  liear,"  Lamor  replied,  "  t 
lonely  tread  of  Hidallan's  feet?  "VVhen  iho 
sands  are  renowned  in  battle,  shall  he  bend  o\ 
my  grey  streams  ?  Spirit  of  the  noble  Garm; 
Ion  !  carry  Lamor  to  his  place ;  his  eyes  j 
dark,  liis  soul  is  sad,  his  son  has  lost  Ills  fame 
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■"  Where,"  said  the  youth,  "  shall  I  search 
for  fiime,  to  gladden  tlie  soul  of  Lamor  ?  From 
whence  shall  I  return  with  renown,  that  the 
sound  of  my  arms  may  be  pleasant  in  his  ear  ? 
If  I  go  to  the  chase  of  hinds,  my  name  will 
not  be  heard.      Lamor  will  not  feel  my  dogs 

'with  his  hands,  glad  at  my  arrival  from  tlie  hill. 

'  He  will  not  inquire  of  his  mountains,  or  of  the 

'dark-brown  deer  of  his  deserts!" 

"  I  must  fall,"  said  Lamor,  "  like  a  leafless 

■oak  :   it  grew  on  a  rock  !  it  was  overturned  by 

'Ithe  winds  !  jNIy  ghost  will  be  seen  on  my  hills, 
mournful  for  my  young  Hidallan.      Will  not 

^]ye,  ye  mists,  as  ye  rise,  hide  him  from  my  sight? 

I  My  son,  go  to  Lamor' s  hall :  there  the  arms  of 
our  fathers  hang.  Bring  the  sword  of  Gar- 
imallon  :  he  took  it  from  a  foe !" 

He  went  and  brought  the  sword  with  all  its 
'studded  thongs.  He  gave  it  to  his  father.  The 
grey-haired  hero  felt  the  point  %\'ith  his  hand. 

"  My  son,  lead  me  to  Gannallon's  tomb  :  it 
rises  beside  that  rustling  tree.  The  long  grass 
'is  withered :  I  hear  the  breezes  whistling  there. 
A  little  fountiiin  murmurs  near,  and  sends  its 
water  to  Balva.  There  let  me  rest ;  it  is  noon  : 
the  sun  is  on  our  fields !" 

He  led  him  to  Garmallon's  tomb.  Lamor 
pierced  the  side  of  liis  son.  They  sleep  toge- 
;her :  their  ancient  halls  moulder  away.    Ghosts 

•  ire  seen  there  at  noon :  the  valley  is  silent,  and 
!ne  people  shun  the  place  of  Lamor. 

*'  Mournful  is  tliy  tale,"  said  Oscar,  "  son  of 
he  times  of  old !  My  soul  sighs  for  Hidallan ; 
le  fell  iu  the  days  of  his  youth.  He  flies  on 
he  blast  of  the  desert :  his  wandering  is  in  a 
"oreign  land.      Sons  of  the  echoing  Morven } 
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draw  near  to  the  foes  of  Fingal.  Send  t] 
night  away  in  songs  ;  watch  the  strength  of  C 
ros.  Oscar  goes  to  the  people  of  other  time 
to  the  shades  of  silent  Ardven.  where  his  fathe 
sit  dim  in  their  clouds,  and  behold  the  futu 
war.  And  art  thou  there,  Hidallan,  like  a  ha 
extinguished  meteor  ?  Come  to  my  sight,  in  t) 
sorrow,  chief  of  the  ^vinding  Balva!" 

The  heroes  move  with  their  songs.  Osc 
slowly  ascends  the  hill.  Tlie  meteors  of  nig 
set  on  the  heath  before  him.  A  distant  torre 
faintly  roars.  Unfrequent  blasts  rush  throu; 
aged  oaks.  The  half-enlightened  moon  sin 
dim  and  red  behind  her  hill.  Feeble  voices  r 
heard  on  the  heath.     Oscar  di-ew  his  sword ! 

"  Come,"  said  the  hero,  "  O  ye  ghosts  of  r 
fathers  !  ye  that  fought  against  the  kings  of  t 
world  !  Tell  me  the  deeds  of  future  times ;  a: 
your  converse  in  your  caves,  when  you  talk  1 
gether,  and  behold  your  sons  in  the  fields  of  t 
brave." 

Trenmor  came  from  his  hill  at  the  voice 
his  mighty  son.  A  cloud,  like  the  steed  of  t 
stranger,  supported  his  airy  limbs.  His  robe 
of  the  mist  of  Lano,  that  brings  death  to  t 
people.  His  sword  is  a  green  meteor  half-f 
tinguished.  His  face  is  without  fonn,  and  da: 
He  sighed  thrice  over  the  hero :  thrice  tlie  win 
of  night  roared  around  !  Many  were  his  woi 
to  Oscar ;  but  they  only  came  by  halves  to  o 
ears ;  they  were  dai-k  as  the  tales  of  other  tiin 
before  the  light  of  the  song  arose.  He  slo\\ 
vanished,  like  a  mist  that  melts  on  the  sun 
hill.  It  was  then,  O  daughter  of  Toscar !  r 
son  began  first  to  be  sad.  He  foresaw  the  f 
of  his  race.     At  times  he  was  thoughtful  a 
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i  dark,  like  the  sun  when  he  carries  a  cloud  on 
i  his  face,  but  again  he  looks  forth  from  his  dark- 
( ness  on  the  green  hills  of  Cona. 
r  Oscar  passed  the  night  among  his  fathers ; 
I  grey  morning  met  him  on  Carun's  banks.  A 
green  vale  surrounded  a  tomb  which  arose  in 
the  times  of  old.  Little  hills  lift  their  heads  at 
a  distance,  and  stretch  their  old  trees  to  the 
wind.  The  warriors  of  Caros  sat  there,  for  they 
(had  passed  the  stream  by  night.  They  appear- 
led  like  the  trunks  of  aged  pines,  to  the  pale 
[light  of  the  morning.  Oscar  stood  at  the  tomb, 
and  raised  thrice  his  terrible  voice.  The  rock- 
ing hills  echoed  around ;  the  starting  roes  bound- 
ed away  :  and  the  trembling  ghosts  of  the  dead 
(fled,  shrieking  on  their  clouds.  So  terrible  was 
(the  voice  of  my  son,  when  he  called  his  friends ! 
I  A  thousand  spears  arose  around ;  the  people 
,of  Caros  rose.  Why,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why 
that  tear?  My  son,  though  alone,  is  brave.  Os- 
car is  like  a  beam  of  the  sky ;  he  turns  around, 
and  the  people  fall.  His  hand  is  the  arm  of  a 
ghost,  when  he  stretches  it  from  a  cloud;  the 
rest  of  his  thin  form  is  unseen ;  but  the  people 
,die  in  the  vale  !  I\Iy  son  beheld  the  approach  of 
the  foe ;  he  stood  in  the  silent  darkness  of  his 
strength.  "  Am  I  alone,"  said  Oscar,  "  in  the 
roaidst  of  a  thousand  foes?  Many  a  spear  is 
there  !  many  a  darkly- rolling  eye  !  Shall  I  fly 
.to  Ardven  ?  But  did  my  fathers  ever  fly  ?  The 
mark  of  their  arm  is  in  a  thousand  battles.  Os- 
car too  shall  be  renowned  !  Come,  ye  dim  ghosts 
of  my  fathers,  and  behold  my  deeds  in  w^  !  I 
may  fall ;  but  I  will  be  renov^Tied  like  the  race 
if  the  echoing  Morven."  He  stood,  growing 
in  his  place,  like  a  flood  in  a  narrow  vale  !   The 
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battle  came,  but  they  fell :  bloody  was  the  swa 
of  Oscar. 

The  noise  reached  his  people  at  Crona :  thi 
came  like  a  hundred  streams.     ITie  warriors 
Caros  fled ;    Oscar  remained  like  a  rock  left 
the  ebbing  sea.     Now  dark  and  deep,  with  : 
his  steeds,   Caros  rolled  his  might  along :   t 
little  streams  are  lost  in  liis  course :  the  earth 
rocking  around.     Battle  spreads  from  wing 
wing ;  ten  thousand  swords  gleam  at  once  in  t 
sky.     But  why  should  Ossian  sing  of  battle' 
For  never  more  shall  my  steel  shine  in  war. 
remember  the  days  of  my  youth  with  grief,  wb    ■ 
1  feel  the  weakness  of  my  arm.     Happy  s 
they  who  fell  in  their  youth,  in  the  midst  ' 
their  renown  !    They  have  not  beheld  the  tom 
of  their  friends,  or  failed  to  bend  the  bow 
their  strength.     Happy  art  thou,   O  Oscar  ! 
the  midst  of  thy  rushing  blast.      Thou  oft; 
goest  to  the  fields  of  thy  fame,  where  Caros  fli 
from  thy  lifted  sword. 

Dai-kness  comes  on  my  soul,  O  fair  daug 
ter  of  Toscar !  I  behold  not  the  fonn  of  B 
son  at  Carun,  nor  the  figure  of  Oscar  i 
Crona.  The  rustling  winds  have  carried  hj 
far  away,  and  the  heart  of  his  father  is  s| 
But  lead  me,  O  Malvina !  to  the  sound  of  Ij' 
woods,  to  the  roar  of  my  mountain  streaii 
Let  the  chase  be  heard  on  Cona ;  let 
think  on  tlie  days  of  other  years.  And  hrb 
me  the  harp,  O  maid !  that  I  may  touch ' 
when  the  light  of  my  soul  shall  arise.  ] 
thou  near  to  learn  the  song ;  future  times  shs 
hear  of  me  !  The  sons  of  the  feeble  herea " 
will  lift  the  voice  on  Conli ;  tind,  looking  il 
ti)  the  rocks,  say,  "  Here  Ossian  dwelt."     Th* 
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,j  shall  admire  the  chiefs  of  old,  the  race  that  are 
no  more,  while  we  ride  on  our  clouds,  Mal- 
jvina !     on   the  wings   of  the   roaring    winds. 

,jOur  voices   shall   be    heard    at    times   in  the 

jjdesertj   we  shall  sing  on  the  breeze  of  the 

jjrock. 


CATHLIN  OF  CLUTHA, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


An  address  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Toscar.  1 
poet  relates  the  arrival  of  Cathlin  in  Selma,  to  sol 
aid  against  Duth-cannor  of  Cluba,  who  had  killed  d 
mol  for  the  sake  of  his  daughter  Lanul.  Fingal 
dining  to  make  a  choice  among  his  heroes,  who  w 
all  claiming  the  command  of  the  expedition,  they 
tired  '  each  to  his  hill  of  ghosts,'  to  be  determined 
dreams.  The  spirit  of  Trenmor  appears  to  Ossian  ; 
Oscar.  They  sail  from  the  bay  of  Carmona,  and, 
the  fourth  day,  appear  off  the  valley  of  Kathcol; 
Inishuna,  where  Duth-carmor  had  fixed  his  residei 
Ossian  dispatches  a  bard  to  Duth-cannor  to  dem. 
battle.  Night  comes  on.  The  distress  of  Cathlir  ' 
Clutha.  Ossian  devolves  the  command  on  Oscar,  w 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  Morven,  bel 
battle,  retired  to  a  neighbouring  hill.  Upon  the  com 
on  of  day,  the  battle  joins.  Oscar  and  Duth-can 
meet.  The  latter  falls.  Oscar  carries  the  mail  and  1 
met  of  Duth-carmor  to  Cathlin,  who  had  retired  fi 
the  field.  Cathlin  is  discovered  to  be  the  daughte 
Cathmol  in  disguise,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  fc 
by,  and  had  made  her  escape  from,  Duth-carmor. 

Come,  thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  fr 
matching  in  the  night !  The  squally  wb . 
are  around  thee,  from  all  their  echoing  hi , 
lied,  over  my  hundred  streams,  are  the  lig 
covered  paths  of  the  dead.  They  rejoice 
the  eddying  winds,  in  the  season  of  ni^ . 
Dwells  thei-e  no  joy  in  song,  white  hand  of  '■ 
harps  of  Lutha  ?  Awake  the  voice  of  •■ 
string ;  roll  my  soul  to  me.  It  is  a  stre  . 
tliat  has  failed.     Malvina,  pour  the  song. 

I    hear  thee  from  thy  darkness  in    Sell  . 
thou   that  watchest   lonely  by   night !     W 
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didst  thou  withhold  the  song  from  Ossian's 
failing  soul?  As  the  falling  brook  to  the  ear  of 
the  hunter,  descending  from  his  storm-covered 
hill,  in  a  sun-beam  rolls  the  echoing  stream, 
he  hears  and  shakes  his  dewy  locks :  such  is 
the  voice  of  Lutha  to  the  friend  of  the  spirits 
of  heroes.  I\Iy  swelling  bosom  beats  high.  I 
look  back  on  the  days  that  are  past.  Come, 
thou  beam  that  art  lonely,  from  watching  in 
the  night ! 

I  In  the  echoing  bay  of  Carmona  we  saw  one 
day  the  bounding  ship.  On  high  hung  a 
ibroken  shield ;  it  was  marked  w  ith  wandering 
'blood.  Forward  came  a  youth  in  arms,  and 
stretched  his  pointless  spear.  Long,  over  his 
•tearful  eyes,  himg  loose  his  disordered  locks. 
Fingal  gave  the  shell  of  kings.  The  words  of 
the  stranger  arose.  "  In  his  hall  lies  Cathmol 
of  Clutha,  by  the  winding  of  his  own  dark 
istreams.  Duth-carmor  saw  white- bosomed 
Lanul,  and  pierced  her  father's  side.  In  the 
;rushy  desert  were  my  steps.  He  fled  in  the 
treason  of  night.  Give  thine  aid  to  Cathlin  to 
revenge  his  father.  I  sought  thee  not  as  a 
jeam  in  a  land  of  clouds.  Thou,  like  the  sun, 
art  known,  king  of  echoing  Selma  !" 

Selma's  king  looked  around.  In  his  presence 
ive  rose  in  arms.  But  who  should  lift  the 
>hield?  for  all  had  claimed  the  war.  The 
aight  came  down;  we  strode  in  silence,  each 
:o  his  hill  of  ghosts,  that  spirits  might  descend 
:n  our  dreams  to  mark  us  for  the  field.  We 
iiruck  the  shield  of  the  dead ;  we  raised  the 
mm  of  songs.  We  thrice  called  the  ghosts  of 
xir  fathers.  We  laid  us  down  in  dreams. 
Treumor  came,  before  mine  eyes,  the  tall  form 
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of  other  years !  His  blue  hosts  were  behii 
him  in  half-extinguished  rows.. — Scarce  sei 
is  their  strife  in  mist,  or  their  stretching  fc 
ward  to  deaths.  I  listened,  but  no  sound  w 
there.     The  forms  were  empty  wind ! 

I  started  from  the  dream  of  ghosts.  On 
sudden  blast  flew  my  whistling  hair.  Lo' 
sounding,  in  the  oak,  is  the  departure  of  t 
dead.  I  took  my  sliield  from  its  bough.  O 
ward  came  the  rattling  of  steel.  It  was  Osc 
of  Lego.  He  had  seen  his  fathers.  "  . 
rushes  forth  the  blast  on  the  bosom  of  white 
ing  waves,  so  careless  shall  my  course  1 
through  ocean,  to  the  dwelling  of  foes.  I  ha 
•seen  the  dead,  my  father !  My  beating  soul 
high  !  My  fame  is  bright  before  me,  like  t 
streak  of  light  on  a  cloud,  when  the  broad  si 
comes  forth,  red  traveller  of  the  sky  !" 

*'  Grandson  of  Branno,"  I  said,  "  not  Osc 
alone  shall  meet  the  foe.  I  rush  fonvai 
through  ocean,  to  the  woody  dwelling  of  hero 
Let  us  contend,  my  son,  like  eagles,  from  o 
rock,  when  they  lift  their  broad  wings  agaii 
the  stream  of  winds."  We  raised  our  sails 
Carmona.  From  three  ships  they  marked  r 
shield  on  the  wave,  as  I  looked  on  nighf 
Ton-thena,*  red  traveller  between  the  cloui 
Four  days  came  the  breeze  abroad.  Lum^ 
came  forward  in  mist.  In  winds  were 
liundred  groves.  Sun-beams  marked  at  tin: 
its  brown  side.  White  leapt  the  foamy  streai 
from  all  its  echoing  rocks. 


*  Ton-thena,  '  fire  of  the  wave,'  was  the  remarkal 
star  mentioned  in  the  seventh  book  of  Teniora,  w!ii ' 
directed  the  course  of  Larthon  to  Ireland. 
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A  green  field,  in  the  bosom  of  hills,  winds 
silent  with  its  own  blue  stream.  Here,  midst 
the  waging  of  oaks,  were  the  dwellings  of 
kings  of  old.  But  silence,  for  many  dark-brown 
years,  had  settled  in  grassy  Rath-col ;  for  the 
race  of  heroes  had  failed  along  the  pleasant 
vale.  Duth-carmor  was  here,  with  his  people, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave.  Ton-thena  had  hid 
her  head  in  the  sky.  He  bound  his  white- 
bosomed  sails.  His  course  is  on  the  hills  of 
Rath-col  to  the  seats  of  roes.  We  came.  I 
sent  the  bard,  with  songs,  to  call  the  foe  ta 
'%lit.  Duth-cai-mor  heard  him  with  joy.  The 
king's  soul  was  like  a  beam  of  fire ;  a  beam 
'of  fire,  marked  with  smoke,  rushing,  varied, 
through  the  bosom  of  night.  The  deeds  of 
Duth-carmor  were  dark,  though  his  arm  was 
strong. 

Night  came  with  the  gathering  of  clouds. 
By  the  beam  of  the  oak  we  sat  down.  At  a 
distance  stood  Cathlin  of  Clutha.  I  saw  the 
changeful  soul  of  the  stranger.  As  shadows 
fly  over  the  field  of  grass,  so  various  is  Catli- 
lin's  cheek.  It  was  fair,  within  locks,  that  rose 
on  Rath-col's  wind.  I  did  not  rush  amidst 
his  soul  %vith  my  words.  I  bade  the  song  to 
rise. 

"  Oscar  of  Lego,"  I  said,  "  be  thine  the 
;ecret  hill  to-night.*  Strike  the  shield  like 
Morven's  kings.  With  day  thou  shalt  lead  in 
war.    From  my  rock  I  shall  see  thee,  Oscar,  a 


*  This  passage  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom 
unong  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  to  retire  from  their 
inny  on  the  night  preceding  a  battle.  The  story  which 
^seian  introduces  in  the  next  paragraph,  concerns  the 
allofUieDn'.ids. 

M 
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dreadful  form  ascending  in  fight,  like  the  a 
pearance  of  ghosts  amidst  the  storms  they  rai: 
Why  should  mine  eyes  return  to  the  dim  tim 
of  old,  ere  yet  the  song  had  bursted  forth,  li 
the  sudden  rising  of  winds?  But  the  ye: 
that  are  past  are  marked  with  mighty  deec 
As  the  nightly  rider  of  waves  looks  up  to  To 
thena  of  beams,  so  let  us  turn  our  eyes 
Trenmor,  the  father  of  kings.' ' 

"  Wide,  in  Caracha's  echoing  field,  Cam 
had  poured  his  tril)es.  They  were  a  da 
ridge  of  waves.  The  gi'ey-haired  bards  W£ 
like  moving  foam  on  their  face.  They  kindl 
the  strife  around  with  their  red-rolling  ey 
Nor  alone  were  the  dwellers  of  rocks ;  a  s 
of  Loda  was  there,  a  voice  in  his  own  da 
land,  to  call  the  ghosts  from  high.  On  his  I 
he  had  dwelt  in  Lochhn,  in  the  midst  of 
leafless  grove.  Five  stones  lifted,  near,  th 
heads.  Loud  roared  his  rushing  stream.  1 
often  raised  his  voice  to  the  winds,  wh 
meteors  marked  their  nightly  wings,  when  1 
dark-robed  moon  was  rolled  behind  her  h 
Nor  unheard  of  ghosts  was  he !  They  cai ; 
with  the  sound  of  eagle  wings.  They  turn 
battle,  in  fields,  before  the  kings  of  men. 

"  But  Trenmor  they  turned  not  from  bat 
He  drew  forward  that  troubled  war;   in 
dark  skirt  was  Trathal,  like  a  rising  light, 
w-as  dark,   and   Loda's  son   poured  forth 
signs  on  night     The  feeble  were  not  bef 
thee,  son  of  other  lands  !     Then  rose  tJie  sti 
of  kings  about  the  hill  of  night ;  but  it  was  i . 
as  two  summer  gales,  shaking  their  light  win 
on  a  lake.     Trenmor  yielded  to  his  son,  for   i 
fame  of  the  Icing  had  been  heard.      Trat  I 
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came  forth  before  his  father,  and  the  foes  failed 
in  echoing  Caracha.  The  years  tliat  arc  past, 
my  son,  are  marked  with  mighty  deeds." 

In  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light.  The  foe 
came  forth  in  arms.  The  strife  is  mixed  on 
Rath- col,  like  the  roar  of  streams.  Behold  the 
contending  of  kings  !  They  meet  beside  the 
oak.  In  gleams  of  steel  the  dark  forms  are 
lost ;  such  is  the  meeting  of  meteors  in  a  vale 
by  night:  red  light  is  scattered  round,  and  men 
foresee  the  storm  !-^Duth-carmor  is  low  in 
blood !  The  son  of  Ossian  overcame !  Not 
hamiless  in  battle  was  he,  Malvina,  hand  of 
harjis ! 

'  Nor,  in  the  field,  were  the  steps  of  Catblin. 
'  The  stranger  stood  by  a  secret  stream,  where 
'the  foam  of  Rath-col  skirted  the  mossy  stones. 
Above  bends  the  branchy  birch,  and  strews  its 
leaves  on  wind.  The  inverted  spear  of  Cath- 
'lin  touched  at  times  the  stream.  Oscar  brought 
Dutli-carraor's  mail :  his  helmet  with  its  eagle 
'wing.  He  placed  them  before  the  stranger, 
'and  his  words  were  heard.  "  The  foes  of  thy 
father  have  fallen.  They  are  laid  in  the  field 
'of  ghosts.  Renown  retvirns  to  Morven  like  a 
rising  wind.  ^V^ly  art  thou  dsrk,  chief  of 
'Clutha?     Is  there  cause  for  grief?" 

"  Son  of  Ossian  of  harps,  my  soul  is  darkly 
5ad.  I  behold  the  arms  of  Cathmol,  which  he 
••aised  in  war.  Take  the  mail  of  Cathlin,  place 
t  high  in  Selma's  hall,  that  tliou  luayest  re- 
Tfiember  the  hapless  in  thy  distant  land."  From 
white  breasts  descended  the  mail.  It  was  the 
•ace  of  kings  ;  tlie  soft-handed  daughter  of 
Cathmol,  at  the  streams  of  Clutha!  Uuth- 
:armor  saw  her  bright  in   the  liall :   he  had 
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come  by  night  to  Clutha,  Cathmol  met  hi 
in  battle,  but  the  hero  fell.  Three  days  dwt 
the  foe  with  the  maid.  On  the  fourth  she  fit 
in  anns.  She  remembered  the  race  of  kinf 
and  felt  her  bursting  soul ! 

Why,  maid  of  Toscar  of  Lutha,  should  1 1< 
how  Cathlin  failed  ?  Her  tomb  is  at  rusl 
Lumon,  in  a  distant  land.  Near  it  were  t 
steps  of  Sul-malla,  in  the  days  of  grief.  S 
raised  the  song  for  the  daughter  of  strange 
and  touched  the  mournful  harp. 

Come  from  tlie  watching  of  night,  Malvii 
lonely  beam ! 


SUL-MALLA  OF  LUxAIOX, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  poem,  vrhich,  properly  speaking,  is  a  continuation 

'   of  the  last,  opens  with  an  address  to  Sul-malla,  the 

)   daughter  of  the  king  of  Inis-huna,  whom  Ossian  met 

at  the  chase  as  he  returned  from  the  battle  of  Rath. 

col.    Sul-nialla  in\ites  Ossian  and  Oscar  to  a  feast,  at 

[  the  residence  of  her  father,  who  was  then  absent  in 

the  wars.    Upon  hearing  their  names  and  family,  she 

relates  an  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Inis-huna.    She 

casually  mentioning  Cathmor,  chief  of  Atha  (who  then 

assisted  her  father  against  his  enemies),  Ossian  intro- 

duces  the  episode  of  Culgorm  and  Suran.dronlo,  two 

Scandinavian  kuigs,  in  whose  wars  Ossian  himself  and 

Cathmor  were  engaged  on  opposite  sides.    The  story 

is  imperfect,  a  part  of  the  original  being  lost.    Ossian, 

warned  in  a  dream  by  tlie  ghost  of  Trenmor,  sets  sail 

from  Inis-huna. 

Who  moves  so  stately  on  Lumon,  at  the 
oar  of  the  foamy  waters  ?  Her  hair  falls  upon 
ler  heaving  breast  White  is  her  ann  behind, 
IS  slow  she  bends  the  bow.  Why  dost  thou 
vander  in  deserts,  like  a  light  through  a  cloudy 
ield  ?  The  young  roes  are  panting  by  their  se- 
ret  rocks.  RetiUTi,  thou  daughter  of  kings  ! 
lie  cloudy  night  is  near !  It  was  the  young 
'ranch  of  green  Inis-huna,  Sul-malla  of  blue 
yes.  She  sent  the  bard  from  her  rock  to  bid 
s  to  her  feast.  Amidst  the  song  we  sat  down 
1  Cluba's  echoing  hall.  Wliite  moved  the 
ands  of  Sul-malla  on  tlie  trembling  strings, 
lalf-heard,  amidst  the  sound,  was  the  name  of 
^tha's  king  :  he  tliat  was  absent  in  battle  for 
er  oM-n  green  land.     Nor  absent  fronx  hei- 
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soul  was  he ;  he  came  midst  her  thoughts  b 
night.  Ton-thena  looked  in  from  the  sky,  an 
saw  her  tossing  arms. 

The  sound  of  shells  had  ceased.  Amid 
long  locks  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke  wit 
bended  eyes,  and  asked  of  our  course  throug 
seas ;  "  for  of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  ta 
riders  of  the  wave."  "  Not  unknown,"  I  sai^ 
"  at  his  stJ-eams  is  he,  the  father  of  our  rac 
Fingal  has  been  heard  of  at  Cluba,  blue-ey( 
daughter  of  kings.  Nor  only  at  Cona's  strea 
is  Ossian  and  Oscar  known.  Foes  tremblt 
at  our  voice,  and  shrunk  in  other  lands." 

"  Not  unmarked,"  said  the  maid,  "  bj'  Su 
inalla,  is  the  shield  of  Morven's  king.  It  han 
high  in  my  father's  hall,  in  memory  of  the  pa; 
when  Fingal  came  to  Cluba,  in  the  days  i 
other  years.  Loud  roared  the  boar  of  Culda 
nu,  in  the  midst  of  his  rocks  and  woods^  Ini 
huna  sent  her  yoviths ;  but  they  failed,  and  vi 
gins  wept  over  tombs.  Careless  ^ent  Fing 
to  Culdarnu.  On  his  spear  rolled  the  streng 
of  the  woods.  He  was  bright,  they  said, 
his  locks,  the  first  of  mortal  men.  Nor  at  tl 
feast  were  heard  his  words.  His  deeds  pass  i 
from  his  soul  of  fire,  like  the  rolling  of  vapoi 
from  tlie  face  of  the  wandering  sun.  Not  cai 
less  looked  the  blue  eyes  of  Cluba  on  his  star 
ly  steps.  In  white  bosoms  rose  the  king 
Selma,  in  the  midst  of  their  thoughts  by  nig 
But  tlie  winds  bore  the  stranger  to  the  echoi 
vales  of  liis  roes.  Nor  lost  to  otlier  lands  •«! 
he,  like  a  meteor  that  sinks  in  a  cloud.  1; 
came  forth,  at  times,  in  his  brightness,  to  t| 
distant  dwelling  of  foes.  His  fame  came,  U' 
the  sound  of  winds,  to  Cluba's  woody  vale. 
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"  Darkness  dwells  in  Cluba  of  harps :  the 
race  of  kings  is  distant  far :  In  battle  is  my 
father  Conmor ;  and  Lomiar,  my  brother, 
king  of  streams.  Nor  darkening  alone  are 
tliey ;  a  beam  from  other  lands  is  nigh  ;  the 
friend  of  strangers*  in  Atha,  the  troubler  of  the 
afield.  High  from  their  misty  hills  look  forth 
ithe  blue  eyes  of  Erin,  for  he  is  far  away,  young 
dweller  of  their  souls !  Nor  harmless,  white 
hands  of  Erin !  is  Cathmor  in  the  skirts  of 
iivar ;  he  rolls  ten  thousand  before  him  in  his 
liistant  field." 

"  Not  unseen  by  Ossian,"  I  said,  "  rushed 
(Cathmor  from  his  streams,  when  he  poured  his 
litrength  on  I-thorno,  isle  of  many  waves !  In 
itrife  met  two  kings  in  I-tliorno,  Culgorm  and 
5uran-dronlo ;  each  from  his  echoing  isle,  stern 
lunters  of  the  boar  ! 

"  They  met  a  boar  at  a  foamy  stream  :   each 

,)ierced  him  with  his  spear.     They  strove  for 

;he  fame  of  the  deed,  and  gloomy  battle  rose. 

i.^rom  isle  to  isle  they  sent  a  spear,  broken  and 

tained  with  blood,  to  call  the  friends  of  their 

;  athers  in  their  sounding  arms.     Cathmor  came 

i  rem  Erin  to  Culgorm,  red-eyed  king :    I  aided 

mran-dionlo  in  his  land  of  boars. 

"  AVe  rushed  on   either  side  of  a  stream, 

;  *hich  roared  through  a  blasted  heath.     High 

■   roken  rocks  were  round,  witli  all  their  bend- 

;  ig  trees.      Near  were  two  circles  of  Loda, 

('ith  the  stone  of  power,  where  spirits  descend- 

:d  by  night  in  dark-red  streams  of  fire.     There, 

lixed  with   the  murmur  of  waters,  rose  the 

oice  of  aged  men ;  they  called  the  forms  of 

ight  to  aid  them  in  their  war. 

»  Cathmor,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul. 
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"  Heedless  I  stood  with  my  people,  wher 
fell  the  foamy  stream  from  rocks.  The  mooi 
moved  red  from  the  mountain.  My  song  a 
times  arose.  Dark,  on  the  other  side,  youn 
Cathmor  heai'd  my  voice,  for  he  lay  beneat 
the  oak,  in  all  his  gleaming  arms.  Mornin 
came :  we  rushed  to  the  fight ;  from  wing  t 
wing  is  tlie  rolling  of  strife.  Tliey  fell  lik 
the  thistle's  head  beneath  autumnal  winds. 

"  Ift  armour  came  a  stately  form :  I  mixe 
my  strokes  with  the  chief.  By  turns  oi 
shields  are  pierced  :  loud  rung  our  steely  mail 
His  helmet  fell  to  the  ground.  In  brightnc: 
shone  the  foe.  His  eyes,  U\o  pleasant  flame 
rolled  between  his  wandering  locks.  I  kne 
Cathmor  of  Atha,  and  threw  my  spear  on  eartl 
Dark  we  turned,  and  silent  passed  to  mix  wit 
otlier  foes. 

"  Not  so  passed  the  striving  kings.  The 
mixed  in  echoing  fray,  like  the  meeting  < 
ghosts  in  the  dark  wing  of  winds.  Throu^ 
either  breast  rushed  the  spears,  nor  yet  lay  tl 
foes  on  earth  !  A  rock  received  tlieir  fall ;  hal 
reclined  they  lay  in  death.  Each  held  the  lo( 
of  his  foe  :  each  grimly  seemed  to  roll  his  eye 
The  stream  of  the  rock  leapt  on  their  sliield 
and  mixed  below  with  blood. 

"  Tlie  battle  ceased  in  I-thorno.  The  strai 
gers  met  in  peace:  Cathmor  from  Atha 
streams,  and  Ossian  king  of  harps.  We  plact 
the  dead  in  eartl:.  Our  steps  were  by  Runai 
bay.  With  the  bounding  boat  afar  advanced 
ridgy  wave.  Dark  was  the  rider  of  seas,  b 
a  beam  of  light  was  there,  like  the  ray  of  tl 
sun  in  Stromlo's  rolling  smoke.  It  was  tl 
daughter  of  Suran-dronlo,  wild  in  brightem 
looks.       Her    eyes    were    wandering    flam 
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amidst  disordered  locks.      Forward  is  her  vvlntL- 

'  arm  witli  the  spear ;  her  high-heaving  breast  is 

'  seen,  white  as  foamy  waves  that  rise,  by  turns, 

'  amidst  rocks.     They  are  beautiful,  but  terrible, 

i  and  mariners  call  the  winds  ! 

i       "  Come,  ye  dwellers  cf  Loda!"  she   said, 

'  "  conie,  Carchar,  pale  in  the  midst  of  clouds  ! 

!  Sluthmor  that  stridest  in  airy  halls  !    Corchtur, 

terrible  in  winds  !  Receive,  from  his  daughter's 

spear,  tlie  foes  of  Suran-dronlo.      No  shadow 

at  his  roaring  streams,  no  mildly-looking  fomi 

'  was  he  !  \Mien  he  took  up  his  spear,  the  hawks 

•  shook  their  sounding  wings  ;   for   blood  was 

poured  ai'ound  tlie  steps  of  dark-eyed  Suran- 

'  dronlo.      He  lighted  me,  no  harmless  beam,  to 

'  glitter  on  his  streams.      Like  meteors  I  was 

I  bright,  but  I  blasted  the  foes  of  Suran-dronlo." 


Nor  unconcerned  licard  Sul-malla  the  praise 
of  Cathmor  of  shields.  He  was  within  her 
I  soul,  like  a  fire  in  secret  heath,  which  awakes 
<  at  the  voice  of  the  blast,  and  sends  its  beam 
'  abroad.  Amidst  the  song  removed  the  daugh- 
ter of  kings,  like  the  voice  of  a  summer  breeze, 
when  it  lifts  the  heads  of  flov.ers,  and  curls  the 
■  lakes  and  streams.  The  rustling  sound  gently 
spreads  o'er  tlie  vale,  softly-pleasing  as  it  sad- 

•  dens  the  soul. 

By  night  came  a  di-eam  to  Ossian ;  formless 
'  stood  the  shadow  of  Trenmor.    'He  seemed  to 

*  strike  the  dim  shield  on  Selma's  streamy  rock. 
'  I  rose  in  my  rattling  steel :  I  knew  that  war  was 
'  near;  before  the  winds  our  sails  were  spread, 

when  Lumon  shewed  its  streams  to  the  mom. 
Gome  from  the  watching  of  night,  JMalviiiy, 
'  lonely  beam ! 

M3 


THE 

WAR  OF  INIS-THONA, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


IlpflccUons  on  the  poet's  youth.  An  apostrophe  to  Sel- 
ina.  Oscar  obtains  leave  to  go  to  Inis-thona,  an  island 
of  Scandinavia.  The  mournful  story  of  Argon  and 
Ruro,  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Inis-thona.  Oscar 
revenges  their  deatli,  and  returns  in  triumph  to  Sclnia. 
A  soliloquy  by  the  poet  himself, 

OuH.  youth  is  like  the  cbream  of  the  hunter 
on  the  hill  of  heath.  He  sleeps  in  the  mild 
beams  of  the  sun  ;  he  awakes  amidst  a  storm  ; 
the  red  lightning  flies  around :  trees  shake 
their  heads  to  the  wind  !  He  looks  back  with 
joy  on  the  day  of  the  sun  ;  and  Ae  pleasant 
dreams  of  his  rest !  When  shall  Ossian's  youth 
return  ?  When  his  ear  delight  in  the  sound  oi 
arms  ?  Wlien  shall  I,  like  Oscar,  travel  in  tht 
light  of  my  steel  ?  Come,  with  your  streams, 
ye  hiUs  of  Cona  !  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ossian. 
The  song  rises,  like  the  sun,  in  my  soul.  I 
ieel  the  joys  of  other  times. 

I  behold  thy  towers,  O  Selma  !  the  oaks  oi 
thy  shaded  wall :  thy  streams  sound  in  my  ear ; 
thy  heroes  gather  around.  Fingal  sits  in  tht 
midst.  He  leans  on  the  shield  of  Trenmor : 
his  spear  stands  against  the  wall ;  he  listens  to 
the  songs  of  his  bards.  The  deeds  of  his  arm 
are  heard  ;  the  actions  of  the  king  in  liis  youth  ! 
Oscar  had  returned  from  the  chase,  and  heard 
the  hero's  praise.    He  took  tlie  shield  of  Bran- 
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tto  *  from  the  wall ;  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears.  Red  was  the  cheek  of  youth.  His  voice 
was  trembling  low.  ]My  spear  shook  its  bright 
head  in  his  hand  :    he  spoke  to  Morven's  king. 

"  Fingal !  thou  king  of  heroes  !  Ossian,  next 
to  him  in  war  !  ye  have  fought  in  your  youth  ; 
your  names  are  renowned  in  song.  Oscar  is 
like  the  mist  of  Cona  ;  I  appear,  aud  I  vanish 
away.  Tlie  bard  will  not  know  my  name.  The 
hunter  will  not  search  in  the  heath  for  my  tomb. 
Let  me  fight,  O  heroes,  in  the  l)attles  of  Inis- 
thona.  Distant  is  the  land  of  my  war  !  ye  shall 
not  heai-  of  Oscar's  fall !  some  bard  may  find 
me  there ;  some  bard  may  give  my  name  to 
song.  The  daughter  of  the  stranger  shall  see 
my  tomb,  and  weep  over  the  youth  that  came 
from  afar.  The  bard  shall  say,  at  the  feast. 
Hear  the  song  of  Oscar  from  the  distant  land  !" 

"  Oscar,"  replied  the  king  of  Morven,  "  thou 
shalt  fight,  son  of  my  fame  !  Prepare  my  dark- 
bosomed  ship  to  carry  my  hero  to  Inis-thona, 
Son  of  my  son,  regard  oiur  fame  ;  thou  art  of 
the  race  of  renown  :  let  not  the  children  of 
strangers  say,  Feeble  are  the  sons  of  Morven  ! 
Be  thou,  in  battle,  a  roaring  storm :  mild  as 
the  evening  sun  in  peace  !  Tell,  Oscar,  to  Inis- 
thona' s  king,  that  Fingal  remembers  his  youtli ; 
when  we  sti'ove  in  the  combat  together,  in  the 
days  of  Agandecca." 

I'hey  hfted  up  the  sounding  sail ;  the  wind 
whistled  through  the  thongs  f  of  their  masts. 
Waves  lash,  the  oozy  rocks :  the  strength  of 
ocean  roars.      My  son  beheld,  from  the  wave, 

♦  The  father  of  Everallin,  and  grandfather  to  Oscar, 
t  I.«ather  thongs  ■were  use<l  among  the  Celtic  nations, 
iostciid  of  ropes. 
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the  land  of  groves.  He  rushed  into  Riina'F 
sounding  bay,  and  sent  his  sword  to  Annir  od 
spears.  The  grey-haired  hero  rose,  \\lien  he 
saw  the  sword  of  Fingal.  His  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  ;  he  remembered  his  battles  in  youth. 
Twice  had  they  lifted  the  spear  before  the  lovelj 
Agandecca  :  heroes  stood  far  distant,  as  if  twc 
spirits  were  striving  in  winds. 

"  But  now,"  began  the  king,  "  I  am  old : 
the  sword  lies  useless  in  my  hall.  Tliou,  wht 
art  of  Monen's  race  !  Annir  lias  seen  the  battU 
of  spears  ;  but  now  he  is  pale  and  withered,  lik* 
the  oak  of  Lano.  I  have  no  son  to  meet  the( 
with  joy  to  bring  thee  to  the  halls  of  his  fathers, 
Argon  is  pale  in  the  tomb,  and  Ruro  is  no  more 
l\Iy  daughter  is  in  the  hail  of  sti-angers  :  shi 
longs  to  behold  my  tomb.  Her  spouse  shake; 
ten  thousand  spears  ;  he  comes  a  cloud  of  deati 
from  Lano.  Come  to  share  the  feast  of  Annir 
son  of  echoing  Moi-ven  !" 

Three  days  tliey  feasted  together ;  on  tin 
fourth,  Annir  heard  the  name  of  Oscar.  Tliej 
rejoiced  in  the  shell.*  They  pursued  the  boar 
of  Runa.  Beside  the  fount  of  mossy  stonei 
tiie  wea^y  heroes  rest.  The  tear  steals  in  se- 
cret from  Annir :  he  broke  tlie  rising  sigh 
•'  Here  darkly  rest,"  the  hero  said,  "  the  chil- 
ilren  of  my  youth.  Tin's  stone  is  tlie  tomb  o 
lluro  ;  that  tiee  sounds  over  the  grave  of  Ar- 
gon.  Do  ye  hear  my  voice,  O  my  sons,  withii 
your  narrow  house  ?  Or  do  ye  speak  in  thes< 
rustling  leaves,  when  the  winds  of  tlie  deser 
rise  ?" 

"  King  of  Inis-thona,"  said  Oscar,  "  how  fel 

*  ♦  To  rejoice  in  the  shell,'  is  a  phrase  for  feastii)! 
fniJiptuousJy  and  drinkiiig  freely. 
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the  children  of  youth  ?  The  ndld  boar  rushes 
over  their  tombs,  but  he  does  not  disturb  their 
I  repose.  They  pursue  deer  formed  of  clouds, 
and  bend  their  airy  bow.  They  still  love  the 
sport  of  their  youth  ;  and  mount  the  vnnd  with 
joy." 

"  Comialo,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  a  chief  of 
ten  thousand  spears.  He  dwells  at  the  waters 
of  LanOj*  which  sends  forth  the  vapour  of 
death.  He  came  to  Runa's  echoing  halls,  and 
sought  the  honour  of  the  spear .f  The  youth 
was  lovely  as  the  first  beam  of  the  sun ;  few 
were  they  who  could  meet  him  in  fight !  My 
heroes  yielded  to  Cormalo  :  my  daughter  was 
seized  in  his  love.  Argon  and  Kuro  returned 
from  the  chase  :  the  tears  of  their  pride  des- 
cend ;  tliey  roll  their  silent  eyes  on  Iluna's 
heroes,  who  had  yielded  to  a  stranger.  Three 
days  they  feasted  with  Coraialo  :  on  the  fourth 
young  Argon  fought.  But  who  could  fight 
with  Argon  ?  Cormalo  is  overcome.  His  heart 
swelled  with  the  grief  of  pride  ;  he  resolved,  iii 
secret,  to  behold  the  death  of  my  sons.  They 
went  to  the  hills  of  Runa :  they  pursued  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  The  arrow  of  Cormalo 
flew  in  secret ;  my  children  fell  in  blood.  He 
came  to  the  maid  of  his  love  ;  to  Inis-thona's 
long-haired  maid.  They  fled  over  the  desert. 
Annir  remained  alone.  Night  came  on,  and 
day  appeared  :  nor  Argon's  voice,  nor  Ruro's 
came.  At  length  their  much-loved  dog  was 
seen ;  the  fleet  and  bounding  Runar.    He  came 

*  Lano  was  a  lake  of  Scandinavia,  remarkable,  in  the 
days  of  Ossian,  for  emitting  a  pestilential  vapour  in 
autumn. 

t  By  '  the  honour  of  the  spear,'  is  meant  the  touma^ 
ment,  practised  among  the  ancient  northern  nations. 
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into  the  hall  and  howled  ;  and  seemed  to  loo 
towards  the  place  of  their  fall.  We  followe 
him :  we  found  them  here  :  we  laid  them  b 
this  mossy  stream.  This  is  the  haunt  of  An 
nir,  when  the  chase  of  the  hinds  is  past, 
bend  like  the  trunk  of  an  aged  oak  j  my  teai 
for  ever  flow!" 

"  O  Ronnan  !"  said  the  rising  Oscar,  "  Oga 
king  of  spears  !  call  my  heroes  to  my  side,  th 
sons  of  streamy  Blorven.  To-day  we  go  t 
Lano's  water,  that  sends  forth  the  vapour  ( 
death.  Cormalo  will  not  long  rejoice  :  deat 
is  often  at  the  point  of  our  swords ! ' ' 

Tliey  came  over  the  desert  like  stormy  cloud 
when  the  winds  roll  tliem  along  the  heath :  thei 
edges  are  tinged  with  lightning  ;  the  echoin 
groves  foresee  the  storm  !  Tlie  horn  of  Oscar 
battle  is  heard  ;  Lano  shook  over  all  its  n  ave; 
The  children  of  the  lake  convened  around  th 
sounding  shield  of  Cormalo.  Oscar  fought  a 
he  was  wont  in  wai*.  Cormalo  fell  beneath  hi 
sword :  the  sons  of  dismal  Lano  fled  to  thei 
secret  vales !  Oscar  brought  the  daughter  c 
Inis-thona  to  Annir's  echoing  halls.  The  fac 
of  age  is  bright  with  joy  ;  he  blest  the  king  c 
swords. 

How  great  was  the  joy  of  Ossian,  when  h 
beheld  the  distant  sail  of  his  son  !  It  was  ILk 
a  cloud  of  light  that  rises  in  the  east,  when  th 
traveller  is  sad  in  a  land  unknown  ;  and  dis 
inal  night,  witli  her  ghosts,  is  sitting  aiound  ii 
shades !  We  brought  him  with  songs  to  Sol 
ma's  halls.  Fingal  spread  the  feast  of  shells 
A  thousand  bards  raised  the  name  of  Oscar 
Mor\en  ansxvercd  to  the  sound.  The  daughte 
of  Toscar  was  there ;  her  voice  was  like  tiv 
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harp,  when  the  distant  sound  comes,  in  the 
evening,  on  the  soft-rustling  breeze  of  the  vale  ! 
'  O  lay  me,  ye  that  see  the  light,  near  some 
rock  of  my  hills  !  let  the  thick  hazels  be  around, 
let  the  rustling  oak  be  near.  Green  be  the 
place  of  my  rest ;  let  the  sound  of  the  distant 
torrent  be  heard.  Daughter  of  Toscar,  take 
the  harp,  and  raise  the  lovely  sOng  of  Selma  ; 
that  sleep  may  overtake  my  soul  in  the  midst 
■of  joy  ;  that  the  dreams  of  my  youth  may  re- 
turn, and  the  days  of  the  mighty  Fingal.  Sel- 
ma !  I  behold  thy  towers,  thy  trees,  thy  shaded 
nail !  I  see  the  heroes  of  Morven  ;  I  hear  the 
song  of  bards  !  Oscar  lifts  the  sword  of  Cor- 
malo ;  a  thousand  youths  admire  its  studded 
thongs.  They  look  with  wonder  on  my  son  : 
they  admire  tiie  strength  of  his  arm.  They 
mark  the  joy  of  his  father's  eyes ;  they  long  for 
an  equal  fame.  And  ye  shall  have  your  fame, 
O  sons  of  streamy  Morven  !  My  soul  is  often 
briglitened  with  song ;  I  remember  tlie  friends 
of  my  youth.  But  sleep  descends  in  the  sound 
af  the  harp  !  pleasant  dreams  begin  to  rise  ! 
Ye  sons  of  the  chase,  stand  far  distant,  nor  dis- 
turb my  rest.  The  bard  of  other  times  holds 
liscourse  with  his  fathers  !  the  chiefs  of  the 
lays  of  old  !  Sons  of  the  chase,  stand  far  dis- 
Uiut !  disturb  not  tlie  dreams  of  Ossian  ! 


SONGS  OF  SELMA. 


ARGUMENT. 
Address  to  the  evening  star.  Apostrophe  to  Fingal  ai 
his  times.  Minona  sings  before  the  king  the  song  of  tl 
unfortunate  Colma  ;  and  the  bards  exhibit  other  sp 
cimcns  of  their  poetical  talents  ;  according  to  an  a 
nual  custona  established  by  the  monarchs  of  the  a 
cicnt  Caledonians. 

Star  of  descending  night !  fair  is  thy  light  i 
the  west  !  thou  liftest  thy  unshorn  head  fro: 
thy  cloud :  thy  steps  are  stately  on  thy  hil 
What  dost  thou  behold  in  the  plain  ?  The  sionr 
winds  are  laid.  The  murmur  of  the  torrei 
comes  froin  afar.  Roaring  waves  climb  tl 
distant  i-ock.  Tlie  flies  of  e\'fening  arc  on  the 
feeble  wings ;  the  hum  of  their  course  is  on  ti 
field.  \Miat  dost  thou  behold,  fair  light?  B; 
thou  dost  smile  and  depart.  The  waves  con 
V  ith  joy  around  tliee ;  they  bathe  thy  lovely  hai 
rarewell,  thou  silent  beam !  Let  the  light  of  O 
sian's  soul  arise ! 

And  it  does  arise  in  its  strength  !  I  beho 
jiiy  departed  friends.  Tlieir  gathering  is  on  Li 
ra,  as  in  the  days  of  other  years.  Fingal  conii 
like  a  watery  column  of  mist ;  his  heroes  a 
around  :  and  see  the  bards  of  song,  grey-liairi 
Ullin  !  stately  Ryno !  Alpin,  with  the  turicf 
voice  !  the  soft  complaint  of  Minona  !  How  a 
ye  changed,  my  friends,  since  the  days  of  Sc 
ma's  feast !  when  we  contended,  like  gales  ^ 
.spring,  as  they  flj'  along  the  hill,  and  bend  1 
turns  the  fct^iy-■^^histlilig  grass. 
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Minona  came  forth  in  her  beauty ;  with  down- 
:ast  look  and  tearful  eye.  Her  hair  flew  slowly 
on  the  blast,  that  rushed  unfrequent  from  the 
hill.  The  souls  of  the  heroes  were  sad  when 
she  raised  the  tuneful  voice.  Often  had  they 
seen  the  grave  of  Salgar,  the  dark  dwelling  of 
white-bosomed  Colma.  Colma  left  alone  on 
the  hill,  ^^•ith  all  her  voice  of  song  !  Salgar  pro- 
mised to  come :  but  the  night  descended  around. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Colma,  when  she  sat  alone 
on  the  hill ! 

Colma.  It  is  night,  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  storms.  The  wind  is  heard  on  the 
mountain.  Tlie  torrent  pours  down  the  rock. 
No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain ;  forlorn  on 
the  hill  of  -winds  ! 

Rise,  moon  !  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars 
of  tlie  night,  arise  !  Lead  me,  some  light,  to 
the  place,  where  my  love  rests  from  the  chase 
alone  !  his  bow  near  him,  unstrung ;  his  dogs 
panting  around  him.  But  here  I  must  sit 
alone,  by  the  rock  of  tlie  mossy  stream.  The 
stream  and  the  ^\ind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not 
the  voice  of  my  love  !  WTiy  delaj-s  my  Salgar, 
why  die  chief  of  the  hill,  his  promise  ?  Here  is 
the  rock,  and  here  the  tree  !  here  is  the  roaring 
stream  !  Thou  didst  promise  with  night  to  be 
here.  Ah  !  whither  is  my  Salgar  gone  ?  Witli 
thee  I  would  fly  from  my  father ;  with  thee, 
from  my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have  long 
been  foes ;  we  are  not  foes,  O  Salgar ! 

Cease  a  little  while,  O  wind  !  stream,  be  tliou 
silent  awhile !  let  my  voice  be  heard  around. 
Let  my  wanderer  hear  me  !  Salgar  !  it  is  Colma 
who  calls.  Here  is  the  tree,  and  the  rock.  Sal- 
gar, my  love  !  I  am  here.     Why  delayest  thou 
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thy  coming  ?  Lo  !  the  calm  moon  comes  forth 
Tihe  flood  is  bright  in  tlie  vale.  The  rocks  ar< 
grey  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the  brow 
His  dogs  come  not  before  him,  with  titlings  o 
his  near  approach.      Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are  the; 
my  love  and  my  brother  ?  Speak  to  me,  O  m; 
friends  !  To  Colma  they  give  no  reply.  SpeaJ 
to  me  :  I  am  alone  !  My  soul  is  tormented  witl 
fears  !  Ah  !  they  are  dead  !  Tlieir  swords  an 
red  from  the  fight.  O  my  brother  !  my  brotlier 
why  hast  tliou  slain  my  Salgar  ?  vJhy,  O  Salgar 
hast  thou  slain  my  brotlier  ?  Dear  were  ye  botl 
to  me  !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise  ?  Thoi 
wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands !  he  wa 
terrible  in  fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice 
hear  me,  sons  of  my  lave !  They  are  silent 
silent  for  ever  !  Cold,  cold  are  their  breasts  o 
clay  !  Oh  !  from  the  rock  on  the  hill,  from  thi 
top  of  the  windy  steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  tin 
dead  !  speak,  I  will  not  be  afraid  !  Whither  art 
ye  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what  cave  of  the  hill  shal 
I  find  the  departed  ?  No  feeble  voice  is  on  t!u 
gale  ;  no  answer  half-di-o^vned  in  the  storm  ! 

I  sit  in  my  grief;  I  wait  for  morning  in  mj 
tears  !  Rear  the  tomb,  ye  friends  of  the  dead- 
Close  it  not  till  Colma  come.  My  life  flie; 
away  like  a  dream :  why  should  I  stay  behind  ; 
Here  shall  I  rest  witli  my  friends,  by  the  streair 
of  the  sounding  rock.  Wlien  night  comes  oi 
the  hill;  when  the  loud  winds  arise;  my  ghosli 
shall  stand  in  the  blast,  and  mourn  the  death 
of  my  friends.  The  hunter  shall  hear  from  • 
his  booth.  He  shall  fear,  but  love  my  voice  ! 
For  sweet  shall  my  voice  be  for  my  friends : 
pleasant  were  her  friends  to  Colina ! 
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Such  was  thy  song,  Minona,  softly-blushing 
laughter  of  Tomian.  Our  tears  descended  for 
Colma,  and  our  souls  were  sad  !  Ullin  came 
vith  his  harp ;  he  gave  the  song  of  Alpin.  The 
/oice  of  Alpin  was  pleasant :  the  soul  of  Ryno 
,vas  a  beam  of  fire  !  But  they  had  rested  in  the 
larrow  house :  their  voice  had  ceased  in  Sehna. 
Ullin  had  returned,  one  day,  from  the  chase, 
>efore  tlie  heroes  fell.  He  heard  their  strife 
)n  the  hill ;  their  song  was  soft  but  sad  !  They 
noumed  the  fall  of  Morar,  first  of  mortal  men  ! 
His  soul  was  like  the  soul  of  Fingal ;  his  sword 
ike  the  sword  of  Oscar.  But  he  fell,  and  his 
lather  mourned  :  his  sister's  eyes  were  fuU  of 
:ears.  Minona's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  the 
iister  of  car-borne  Morar.  She  retired  from 
he  song  of  Ullin,  like  tlie  moon  in  the  west, 
when  she  foresees  the  shower,  and  hides  her  fair 
lead  in  a  cloud.  I  touched  the  harp  with  Ullin ; 
Jie  song  of  mourning  rose  ! 

Ryno.  The  wind  and  the  rain  are  past :  calm 
.s  the  noon  of  day.  The  clouds  are  divided  in 
leaven.  Over  the  green  hills  flies  the  incon- 
stant sun.  Red  through  the  stony  vale  comes 
down  the  stream  of  the  hill.  Sweet  are  thy 
murmurs,  O  stream!  but  more  sweet  is  the 
voice  I  hear.  It  is  the  voice  of  Alpin,  the  son 
of  song,  mourning  for  the  dead !  Bent  is  his 
head  of  age ;  red  his  tearful  eye.  Alpin,  thou 
9on  of  song,  why  alone  on  tlie  silent  hill  ?  why 
complainest  tliou,  as  a  blast  in  the  wood ;  as  a 
wave  on  the  lonely  shore  ? 

Alpiti.  My  tears,  O  Ryno  !  are  for  the  dead ; 
my  voice  for  those  that  have  passed  away.  Tall 
thou  art  on  the  hill ;  fair  among  the  sons  of  the 
vale.      But  thou  shalt  fell  like  Morar  j  the 
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mourner  shall  sit  on  thy  tomb.  The  hills  sha 
know  tliee  no  more ;  thy  bow  shall  lie  in  th 
hall  unstrung ! 

Thou  wert  swift,  O  Morar  !  as  a  roe  on  th 
desert ;  terrible  as  a  meteor  of  fire.  Thy  wTat 
was  as  the  storm.  Thy  sword  in  battle,  i 
lightning  in  the  field.  Thy  voice  was  a  streai 
after  rain  ;  like  thunder  on  distant  hills.  IMan 
fell  by  thy  arm ;  they  were  consumed  in  th 
flames  of  thy  wrath.  But  when  thou  didst  r( 
turn  from  war,  how  peaceful  was  thy  brow 
Thy  face  was  like  the  sun  after  rain  ;  like  tl: 
moon  in  the  silence  of  night ;  calm  as  the  brca: 
of  the  lake  when  tlie  loud  wind  is  laid. 

Narrow  is  thy  dwelling  now  !  daik  the  plac 
of  thine  abode  !  With  three  steps  I  compass  th 
grave,  O  thou  who  wast  so  great  before  !  Foi; 
stones,  with  tlieir  heads  of  moss,  are  the  onl 
memorial  of  thee.  A  tree  with  scarce  a  lea 
long  grass,  which  whistles  in  the  wind,  mar 
to  the  hunter's  eye  the  grave  of  the  might 
INIorar.  Morar  !  thou  art  low  indeed.  The 
hast  no  mother  to  mourn  thee ;  no  maid  wit 
her  tears  of  love.  Dead  is  she  that  brougl 
thee  forth.  Fallen  is  the  daughter  of  Moi 
glan. 

Who  on  his  staff  is  this  ?  who  is  this  whos 
head  is  white  with  age ;  whose  eyes  are  red  wit 
tears ;  who  quakes  at  every  step  ?  It  is  thy  fa 
ther,  O  Morar !  the  father  of  no  son  but  thet 
He  heard  of  thy  fame  in  war ;  he  heard  of  foe 
dispersed.  He  heard  of  Morar's  renown ;  wh 
did  he  not  hear  of  his  v/ound  ?  W^eep,  tliou  fa 
ther  of  Morar  !  weep ;  but  thy  son  heareth  the 
not.  Deep  is  the  sleep  of  the  dead ;  low  thei 
piUow  of  dust.    No  more  shall  he  hear  tliy  voice 
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no  more  awake  at  thy  call.  When  shall  it  be 
'morn  in  the  grave,  to  bid  the  slumberer  awake  ? 
Farewell,  thou  bravest  of  men !  thou  conqueror 
in  tlie  field  !  but  the  field  shall  see  thee  no  more ; 
nor  tlie  dark  wood  be  lightened  with  the  splen- 
dour of  thy  steel.  Thou  hast  left  no  son.  The 
5ong  shall  preserve  tliy  name.  Future  times 
shall  hear  of  thee ;  they  shall  hear  of  the  fallen 
Morar  ! 

The  grief  of  all  arose,  but  most  the  bursting 
sigh  of  Armin.  He  remembers  the  death  of 
ais  son,  who  fell  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
Carmor  was  near  the  hero,  the  chief  of  the 
schoing  Galmal.  Why  bursts  the  sigh  of  Ar- 
tnin?  he  said.  Is  there  a  cause  to  mourn? 
The  song  comes,  with  its  music,  to  melt  and 
Dlease  the  soul.  It  is  like  soft  mist,  that,  ris- 
ng  from  a  lake,  pours  on  the  silent  vale  ;  the 
^reen  flowers  are  filled  with  dew,  but  tlie  sun 
returns  in  his  strength,  and  the  mist  is  gone. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Armin,  cliief  of  sea-sur- 
-ounded  Gorma? 

Sad  I  am !  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe  ! 
Carmor,  thou  hast  lost  no  son  ;  thou  hast  lost  no 
laughter  of  beauty.  Colgar  the  valiant  lives  ; 
ind  Annira,  fairest  maid.  The  boughs  of  thy 
aouse  ascend,  O  Carmor  !  but  Armin  is  the 
last  of  his  race.  Dark  is  thy  bed,  O  Daura  ! 
deep  thy  sleep  in  the  tomb  !  When  shalt  thou 
iwake  vtdth  thy  songs  ?  with  all  thy  voice  of 
music  ? 

Arise,  winds  of  autumn,  arise  ;  blow  along 
the  heath  !  streams  of  the  mountains,  roar  ! 
roar,  tempests,  in  the  groves  of  my  oaks  !  walk 
through  broken  clouds,  O  moon !  show  thy 
pale  face,  at  intervals  !   bring  to  my  mind  the 
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night,  when  all  my  children  fell :  -when  Ari 
dal  the  mighty  fell ;  when  Daura  the  love 
failed  !  Daura,  my  daughter  !  thou  wert  fai 
fair  as  the  moon  on  Fura ;  vliite  as  the  driv' 
snow  ;  sweet  as  tlie  breathing  gale.  Arind 
thy  bow  was  strong.  Thy  spear  was  swift 
the  field.  Thy  look  was  like  mist  on  the  wav 
thy  shield,  a  red  cloud  in  a  storm.  Arm; 
renowned  in  war,  came,  and  sought  Daur; 
love.  He  was  not  long  refused  :  fair  was  t 
hope  of  their  friends  ! 

Erath,  son  of  Odgal,  repined :  his  brother  h 
been  slain  by  Ai-mar.  He  came  disguised  h 
a  son  of  the  sea  :  fair  was  his  skiff  on  tlie  wav 
white  his  locks  of  age  ;  calm  his  serious  bro 
Fairest  of  women,  he  said,  lovely  daughter 
Armin  !  a  rock  not  distant  in  the  sea  bear; 
tree  on  its  side ;  red  shines  the  fruit  afa 
There  Armar  waits  for  Daura.  I  come 
carry  his  love  !  She  went ;  she  called  on  ^ 
mar.  Nought  answered,  but  the  son  of  t 
rock.*  Armar,  my  love  !  my  love  !  why  t( 
mentest  thou  me  with  fear  ?  hear,  son  of  Arna 
hear:  it  is  Daxu-a  who  calleth  thee! — Ern 
the  traitor  fled  laughing  to  the  land.  Slie  hft 
up  her  voice  ;  she  called  for  her  brother  a 
her  father.  Arindal !  Annin  !  none  to  relie 
your  Daura ! 

Her  voice  came  over  tlie  sea.  Arindal  i 
son  descended  from  the  hill ;  rough  in  t 
spoils  of  the  chase.  His  arrows  rattled  by  1 
side ;  his  bow  was  in  his  hand  :  five  dark-gr 
dogs  attended  his  steps.  He  saw  fierce  Era 
on  the  shore  :    he  seized  and  bound  him  to 

*  By '  the  son  of  the  rock'  the  poet  means  the  cchoi 
ba<k  oi"  the  jiuman  voice  from  a  rock. 
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oak.  Thick  wind  the  thongs  of  the  hide  around 
his  limbs  ;  he  loads  the  v^ind  with  his  groans. 
Arindal  ascends  the  deep  in  his  boat,  to  bring 
Daura  to  land.  Annar  came  in  his  wrath,  and 
let  fly  the  grey-feathered  shaft.  It  sung ;  it 
sunk  in  thy  heart,  O  Arindal,  my  son  !  for 
Erath  the  traitor  thou  diedst.  The  oar  is  stop- 
ped at  once  ;  he  panted  on  the  rock,  and  ex- 
pired. What  is  thy  grief,  O  Daura,  when 
round  thy  feet  is  poured  thy  brother's  blood  ! 
The  boat  is  broken  in  twain.  Armar  plunges 
;nto  the  sea,  to  rescue  his  Daura,  or  die.  Sud- 
ien  a  blast  from  the  hill  came  over  the  waves. 
He  sunk,  and  he  rose  no  more. 
'  Alone,  on  the  sea-beat  rock,  my  daughter 
*^as  heard  to  complain.  Frequent  and  loud 
(.vere  her  cries.  What  could  her  father  do? 
A.11  night  I  stood  on  the  shore.  I  saw  her  by 
;he  faint  beam  of  the  moon.  All  night  I  heard 
(ler  cries.  Loud  was  the  wind  ;  the  rain  beat 
tiard  on  the  hill.  Before  moniing  appeared, 
ler  voice  was  weak.  It  died  away,  Uke  the 
'vening  breeze  among  the  grass  of  tlie  rocks. 
jpent  Vfith  grief,  she  expired ;  and  left  thee, 
Armin,  alone.  Gone  is  my  strengtli  in  war  ! 
alien  my  pride  among  M-omen  !  When  tlie 
terms  aloft  arise ;  when  the  north  lifts  tlie 
vave  on  high  ;  I  sit  by  the  sounding  shore, 
i.nd  look  on  the  fatal  rock.  Often  by  the  set- 
ing  moon,  I  see  the  ghosts  of  my  children, 
ialf-viewless,  they  walk  in  mournful  confer- 
nce  together.  Will  none  of  you  speak  in  pity  ? 
rhey  do  not  regard  their  fatlier.  I  am  sad,  O 
.^.'armor,  nor  small  is  my  cause  of  woe  ! 

Such  were,  the  words  of  the  bards  in  the 
lays  of  song  ;  when  the  king  heard  the  music 
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of  harps,  the  tales  of  other  times  !  Tlie  chie 
gathered  from  all  their  hills,  and  heard  tlie  lov 
ly  sound.  They  praised  the  voice  of  Cona 
the  first  among  a  thousand  bards  !  but  age 
now  on  my  tongue  ;  my  soul  has  failed  !  1  he; 
at  times,  the  ghosts  of  bards,  and  learn  tin 
pleasant  song.  But  memory  fails  on  my  mir 
I  hear  the  call  of  years  !  they  say,  as  they  p; 
along.  Why  does  Ossian  sing  ?  Soon  shall 
lie  in  the  narrow  house,  and  no  bard  shall  ra 
his  fame  !  Roll  on,  ye  dark-brown  years ; 
bring  no  joy  on  your  course  !  Let  the  tor 
open  to  Ossian,  for  his  strength  has  failed.  T 
sons  of  song  are  gone  to  rest-  My  voice  i 
mains,  like  a  blast,  that  roais,  lonely,  on  a  st 
surrounded  rock,  after  the  winds  aro  laid.  T 
dark  moss  Avhistles  there  ;  the  distant  marir 
sees  the  waving  trees  ! 

*  Ossian  is  sometimes  poetically  called  ♦  the  voice 
Cona.' 
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Cuthullin  (grneral  of  the  Irish  tribes,  in  the  minority  of 
Cormac,  king  of  Ireland)  sitting  alone  beneath  a  tree, 
at  the  gate  of  Tura,  a  castle  of  Ulster,  (the  other  chiefs 
having  gone  on  a  hunting  party  to  Cromla,  a  neigh- 
bouring hill),  is  informed  of  the  landing  of  Swaran, 
king  of  Lochlin,  by  Moran,  the  son  of  Fithil,  one  of 
his  scouts.    He  convenes  the  chiefs ;  a  council  is  held, 

I  and  disputes  run  high  about  giving  battle  to  the  ene- 
my.   Connal,  the  petty  king  of  Togorma,  and  an  inti- 

'    mate  friend  of  Cuthullin,  was  for  retreating,  till  Fin- 

.  gal,  king  of  those  C<Uedonians  who  inhabited  the 
north-west  coast  of  Scotland,  whose  aid  had  been  pre- 

'  viously  solicited,  should  arrive ;  but  Calmar,  the  son 
of  3Iatha,  lord  of  Lara,  a  country  in  Connaught,  was 
for  engaging  the  enemy  immediately.  Cuthullin,  of 
himself  willing  to  fight,  went  into  the  opinion  of  Cal- 

i  mar.  ]Marching  towards  the  enemy,  he  missed  three 
of  his  bravest  heroes,  Fergus,  Duchomar,  and  Cathba. 
Fergus  arriving,  tells  Cuthullin  of  the  death  of  the  two 
other  chiefs ;  which  introduces  the  affecting  episode 
of  Morna,  the  daughter  of  Cormac.  The  army  of 
Cuthullin  is  descried  at  a  distance  by  Swaran,  who  sent 
the  son  of  Arno  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
while  he  himself  ranged  his  forces  in  order  of  battle. 
The  son  of  Arno  returning  to  Swaran,  describes  to 
him  Cuthullin's  chariot,  and  the  terrible  appearance 
of  that  hero.  The  armies  engage,  but  night  coming 
on,  leaves  the  victory  undecided.  Cuthullin,  accord- 
ing to  the  hospitality  of  the  times,  sends  to  Swaran  a 
formal  invitation  to  a  feast,  by  his  bard  Carril,  the  son 
of  Kinfena.  Swaran  refuses  to  come.  Carril  relates 
to  Cuthullin  the  story  of  Grudar  and  Brassolis.  A 
part)-,  by  Connal's  advice,  is  sent  to  observe  the  ene- 
my ;  which  closes  the  action  of  the  first  day. 

Cin-HULLiN  sat  by  Tura's  wall;  by  the  tree 
)f  the  rustling  sound.  His  spear  leaned  against 
he  rock.     His  shield  lay  on  the  grass,  by  his 

N 
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side.  Amid  his  thoughts  of  miglity  Caubi 
a  hero  shiiii  by  the  chief  in  war,  the  scout 
ocean  comes,  Moran  the  son  of  Fithil. 

"  Arise,"  says  the  youth,   "  Cuthullin,  ari 
I   see  the   ships  of  the   north  !    Many,   ch  I 
of  men,  are  the  foe.     Many  the  heroes  of  t , 
sea-borne  Swaran!" — "  Moran!"  replied  t 
blue-eyed  chief,  "  thou  ever  tremblest,  son 
Fithil !     Thy  fears  have  increased  the  foe. 
is  Fingal,  king  of  deserts,  with  aid  to  grc 
Erin  of  streams." — "  I  beheld  their  chief,"  s; 
IMoran,  "  tall  as  a  glittering  rock.     His  sp( 
is  a  blasted  pine.     His  shield  tlie  rising  moc 
He  sat  on  the  shore,  like  a  cloud   of  mist 
the  silent  hill !    Many,  chief  of  heroes  !    I  sa 
many  are  our  hands  of  war.     AA'ell  art  tli 
named,   the  miglity  man;    but  many  mig] 
men  are  seen  from  Tura's  windy  walls. 

"  He  spoke,  like  a  wave  on  a  rock,  '  'W 
in  this  land  appeai-s  like  me?  Heroes  str 
not  in  my  presence  :  they  fall  to  earth  from 
hand.  "WHio  can  meet  Swaran  in  figlit  ?  ^^ 
but  Fingal,  king  of  Sclnia  of  storms?  Oi 
we  wrestled  on  Malmor ;  our  heels  overtun 
tlie  woods.  Rocks  fell  from  their  place  ;  ri 
lets,  changing  their  course,  fled  murmur 
from  our  side.  Tliree  days  we  renewed 
strife ;  heroes  stood  at  a  chstance  and  tremb' 
On  the  fourth,  Fingal  says,  that  the  king  of 
ocean  fell !  but  Swaran  says,  he  stood !  . 
dark  Cutliullin  yield  to  him,  that  is  strong 
th.e  storms  of  his  land  !" 

"No!  "  replied  the  blue-eyed  chief,  '. 
never  yield  to  mortal  man  !  Dark  Cuthu  ^ 
shall  be  great  or  dead !  Go,  son  of  Fit(, 
talce  my  spear.     Strike  the  sounding  shiel(  f 
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5emo.  It  hangs  at  Tura's  rustling  gate.  Tlie 
ound  of  peace  is  not  its  voice !  My  heroes 
hall  hear  and  obey."  He  went.  He  struck 
he  bossy  shield.  The  hills,  the  rocks  reply, 
rhe  sound  spreads  along  the  wood :  deer  start 
>y  the  lake  of  roes.  Curach  leaps  from  the 
ounding  rock ;  and  Connal  of  the  bloody 
pear !  Crugal's  breast  of  snow  beats  high. 
Che  son  of  Favi  leaves  the  dark-bro\\'n  hind. 
.t  is  the  shield  of  war,  said  Ronnar  !  the  spear 
if  CutliuUin,  said  Liigar  !  Son  of  the  sea,  put 
■n  tliy  amis  !  Cahnar,  lift  thy  sounding  steel ! 
?uno  !  dreadful  hero,  arise  1  Cairbar,  from  thy 
ed  tree  of  Cromla !  Bend  thy  knee"  O  Eth ! 
iescend  from  the  streams  of  Lena.  Ca-olt, 
.tretch  thy  side  as  thou  movest  along  the 
rrhistling  heath  of  Mora  :  thy  side  that  is  white 
s  the  foam  of  the  troubled  sea,  when  the  dark 
Vinds  pour  it  on  rocky  Cuthon. 
:  Now  I  behold  the  chiefs,  in  the  pride  of  their 
jrmer  deeds  !  Their  souls  are  kindled  at  tlie 
attles  of  old ;  at  the  actions  of  other  times. 
Tieu-  eyes  are  flames  of  fire.  Tliey  roll  in 
;arch  of  tlie  foes  of  the  land.  Their  mighty 
•ands  are  on  their  swords.  Lightning  pours 
•om  their  sides  of  steel.  Tliey  come  like 
Teams  from  die  mountains ;  each  rushes  roar- 
ig  from  the  hill.  Bright  are  the  chiefs  of 
•attle,  in  the  armour  of  their  fathers.  Gloomy 
id  dark  their  heroes  follow,  like  the  gathering 
f  the  rainy  clouds  behind  the  red  meteors  of 
saven.  The  sounds  of  crashing  anns  ascend, 
"he  grey  dogs  howl  between.  Unequal  bursts 
le  song  of  battle.  Rocking  Cromla  echoes 
■)und.  On  Lena's  dusky  heath  tJiey  stand, 
ke  mist  that  shades  the  hilU  of  aiituTim  •  when 
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broken  and  dark  it  settles  high,  and  lifts  i 
head  to  heaven. 

"  Hail,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  sons  of  the  na 
row  vales!  hail,  hunters  of  the  deer !  Anotii 
sport  is  drawing  near :  it  is  like  the  dark  rd 
ing  of  tliat  wave  on  the  coast !  Or  shall  ^ 
fight,  ye  sons  of  war !  or  yield  green  Erin 
Lochlin  ?  O  Connal  !  speak,  thou  first 
men !  thou  breaker  of  the  shields !  thou  h.' 
often  fought  v,  itli  Lochlin :  vdlt  thou  lift  t 
father's  spear?" 

"  Cuthullin  !"  calm  the  chief  replied,  "  t 
spear  of  Connal  is  keen.  It  delights  to  shi 
in  battle ;  to  mix  with  the  blood  of  thousanc 
But  though  my  hand  is  bent  on  fight,  my  he 
is  for  the  peace  of  Erin.*  Behold,  thou  fi 
in  Cormac's  war,  the  sable  fleet  of  Swan 
His  masts  are  many  on  our  coasts,  like  ret 
in  the  lake  of  Lego.  His  ships  are  fore 
clothed  with  mists,  when  the  trees  yield 
turns  to  the  squally  wind.  Many  are  liis  chi 
in  battle.  Connal  is  for  peace  !  Fingal  woi 
sliun  his  arm,  tlie  first  of  mortal  men  !  Fing 
who  scatters  the  mighty,  as  stormy  winds  1 
echoing  Cona ;  and  night  settles  with  all  1 
clouds  on  the  hill !" 

"  Fly,  thou  man  of  peace,"  said  Calm; 
"  fly,"  said  the  son  of  Matha :  "  go,  Connal, 
thy  silent  hills,  where  the  spear  never  bright 
in  war  !  Pursue  tlie  dark-brown  deer  of  Crc 
la :  stop  witli  thine  arrows  the  bounding  r  ■ 
of  Lena.  But,  blue-eyed  son  of  Semo,  Cu 
ullin,  ruler  of  the  field,  scatter  thou  the  sons'* 
Lochlin  !f    roar    through    the    ranks    of  tl " 

*  Erin,  a  name  of  Ireland ;  from  •  ear'  or  *  iar,'  »  » 
and  'in'  an  island, 
t  The  Gaelic  name  of  Scandinavia  in  general. 
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>ride.  Let  no  vessel  of  the  kingdom  of  snow 
_)0und  on  the  dark-roUing  waves  of  Inistore.  * 
Rise,  ye  dark  winds  of  Erin,  rise  !  roar,  whirl- 
winds of  Lara  of  hinds !  Amid  the  tempest 
et  me  die,  torn,  in  a  cloud,  by  angry  ghosts  of 
nen  ;  amid  the  tempest  let  Calmar  die,  if  ever 
;hase  was  sport  to  him,  so  much  as  tlie  battle 
)f  shields!" 

"  Calmar!"  Connal  slow  replied,  "  I  never 
led,  young  son  of  Matha !  I  was  swift  witli 
ny  friends  in  fight ;  but  small  is  the  fame  of 
I^onnal  I  The  battle  was  won  in  my  presence  ; 
he  valiant  overcame  !  But,  son  of  Semo,  hear 
^ny  voice,  regard  the  ancient  throne  of  Connac. 
jive  wealth  and  half  the  land  for  peace,  till 
Fingal  shall  arrive  on  our  coast.  Or,  if  war 
)e  thy  choice,  I  lift  the  sword  and  spear.  My 
oy  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  thousands;  my 
oul  shall  lighten  tlirough  the  gloom  of  the 
ight!" 

"  To  me,"  CuthuUin  replies,  "  pleasant  is 
he  noise  of  arms !  pleasant  as  the  thunder  of 
leaven,  before  the  shower  of  spring !  But 
lather  all  the  shining  tribes,  that  I  may  view 
he  sons  of  war !  Let  them  pass  along  the 
eath,  bright  as  the  sun-shine  before  a  storm  ; 
rhen  tlie  west  wind  collects  the  clouds,  and 
vIor\en  echoes  over  all  her  oaks  !  But  where 
re  my  friends  in  battle  ?  the  supporters  of  my 
rm  in  danger?  Where  art  thou,  white-bosom- 
d  Cathba  ?  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war,  Duch- 
mar  ?  Hast  thou  left  me,  O  Fergus  !  in  the 
ay  of  the  storm  ? — Fergus,  first  in  our  joy  at 
tie  feast !  son  of  Rossa  !  arm  of  deatli !  comest 

*  The  Orkney  islaiu^ 
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thou  like  a  roe  from  Malmor  ?  like  a  hart  fro 
thy  echoing  hills  ?  Hail,  thou  son  of  Rossj 
what  shades  the  soul  of  war?" 

"  Four  stones,"*  replied  the  chief,  "  rise  « 
the  grave  of  Cathba.  Tliese  hands  have  la 
in  eartli  Duchomar,  tliat  cloud  in  war  !  Cat 
ba,  son  of  Tomian  !  thou  wert  a  sun-beam 
Erin.  And  thou,  O  valiant  Duchomar ! 
mist  of  the  marshy  Lano;  when  it  moves  . 
the  plains  of  autumn,  bearing  the  death 
thousands  along.  Morna  !  fairest  of  maid 
calm  is  thy  sleep  in  the  cave  of  the  rock  !  Th' 
hast  fallen  in  darkness,  like  a  star  that  sho( 
across  the  desert,  when  the  traveller  is  aloi 
and  mourns  the  transient  beam  !" 

"  Say,"  said  Semo's  blue-eyed  son,  "  s 
how  fell  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Fell  they  by  t 
sons  of  Lochlin,  striving  in  the  battle  of  herofi 
Or  what  confines  the  strong  in  arms  to  tlie  da 
and  narrow  house  ?" 

"  Cathba,"  replied  the  hero,  "  fell  by  1 
sword  of  Duchomar  at  the  oak  of  tlie  no 
streams.  Duchomar  came  to  Tura's  cave ; 
spoke  to  the  lovely  Morna.  '  ]Monia,  fair 
among  women,  lovely  daughter  of  strong-ami 
Cormac  !  Why  in  the  circle  of  stones  ?  in  1 
cave  of  the  rock  alone  ?  The  stream  munni 
along.     Tlie  old  tree  groans  in  the  wind.    I 

*  This  passage  alludes  to  the  manner  of  burial  ami 
the  ancient  Scots.  They  opcnetl  a  grave  six  or  eight  < 
deep :  the  bottom  was  lined  with  fine  clay  ;  and  on  ( 
they  laid  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and,  if  a  warrior, 
sword,  and  the  beads  of  twelve  arrows  by  his  side.  Ab' 
they  laid  another  stratum  of  clay,  in  which  they  pla 
the  horn  of  a  deer,  the  s>-mbol  of  hunting.  The  wt 
\viis,  covered  with  a  fine  mould,  and  four  stones  placet 
fnd  to  mark  the  extent  of  tlie  grave.  These  are 
four  stonee  alluded  to  here. 
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Jake  is  troubled  beibre  thee :  dark  are  tlie  clouds 
>.f  the  sky  !  But  thou  art  snow  on  the  heatli : 
hy  hair  is  the  mist  of  Cromla;  when  it  curls  on 
he  hill,  when  it  shines  to  the  beam  of  the  west ! 
idly  breasts  are  two  smooth  rocks  seen  from 
3ranno  of  streams.  Thy  anns,  like  two  white 
iiQlars  in  the  halls  of  the  great  Fingal. ' 
;  "  '  From  whence,'  the  fair-haired  maid  re- 
(ilied,  '  from  whence,  Duchomar,  most  gloomy 

I  f  men  ?  Dark  are  thy  brows  and  tenible  ! 
;led  are  thy  rolling  eyes  !  Docs  Swaran  appear 
\n  the  sea?  What  of  the  foe,  Duchomar?' 
;  From  the  hill  I  return,  O  Morna,  from  tlie 
(ill  of  the  dark-brown  hinds.  Three  have  I 
lain  with  my  bended  yew.  Three  with  my 
png-bounding  dogs  of  the  chase.  Lovely 
[aughter  of  Coraiac,  I  love  thee  as  my  soul ! 
i  have  slain  one  stately  deer  for  thee.  High 
/as  his  branchy  head  —  and  fleet  his  feet  of 
and.' — '  Duchomar!'  calm  the  maid  replied, 

I I  love  thee  not,  thou  gloomy  man !  hard  is 
iiy  heart  of  rock ;  dark  is  thy  terrible  brow. 
iJut,  Cathba,  young  son  of  Torman,  thou  art 
fie  love  of  Morna.  Thou  art  a  sun-beam,  in 
tie  day  of  tlie  gloomy  storm.  Sawest  thou  the 
(Oil  of  Torman,  lovely  on  the  hill  of  his  hinds  ? 
liere  the  daughter  of  Cormac  waits  the  coming 
if  Cathba!' 

"  '  Long  shall  Morna  wait,'  Duchomar 
^oid,  '  long  shall  Morna  wait  for  Catliba ! 
k'hold  this  sword  unsheathed  !  Here  wanders 
le  blood  of  Cathba.  Long  shall  Morna  wait, 
ie  fell  by  the  stream  of  Branno  !  On  Croma 
[  will  raise  his  tomb,  daughter  of  blue-shielded 
Cormac  !  Turn  on  Duchomar  thine  eyes  ;  his 
nn  is  strong  as  a  storm.'     '  Is  the  son  of 
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Torman  fallen  ?'  said  the  wildly-bursting  voic 
of  the  maid ;  '  is  he  fallen  on  his  echoing  hill: 
the  youth  with  the  breast  of  snow  ?  the  first  i 
the  chase  of  hinds  ?  the  foe  of  the  strangers  ( 
ocean  ?  Thou  art  dark  *  to  me,  Duchoma 
cruel  is  thine  arm  to  3Iorna  !  Give  me  thj 
sword,  my  foe  !  I  love  the  wandering  blood  ( 
Cathba  !' 

"  He  gave  the  sword  to  her  tears.  Sh, 
pierced  his  manly  breast !  He  fell,  like  tl: 
bank  of  a  mountain-stream,  and  stretching  fori 
his  hand,  he  spoke  :  '  Daughter  of  blue-shieh 
ed  Cormac  !  Thou  hast  slain  me  in  youth  ;  tl 
sword  is  cold  in  my  breast !  Morna,  I  feel 
cold.  Give  me  to  Moina  the  maid.  Duel 
omar  was  the  dream  of  her  night !  She  wi 
raise  my  tomb ;  the  hunter  shall  raise  my  fami 
But  draw  tlie  sword  from  my  breast.  INIorn, 
the  steel  is  cold  !'  She  came,  in  all  her  tear 
she  came ;  she  drew  the  sword  from  his  breas 
He  pierced  her  white  s-ide  !  He  spread  her  fa 
locks  on  the  ground !  Her  bursting  bloc 
sounds  from  her  side  :  her  wliite  arm  is  staint 
witli  red.  Rolling  in  death  she  lay.  Tl 
cave  re-echoed  to  her  sighs." 

"  Peace,"  said  CuthuUin,  "  to  the  souls  < 
the  heroes!  their  deeds  were  great  in  figh 
Let  them  ride  around  me  on  clouds.  Li 
them  show  their  features  of  war.  My  soi 
shall  tlien  be  finn  in  danger ;  mine  arm  lik 
the  thunder  of  heaven  !  But  be  thou  on 
moon-beam,  O  INIorna  !  near  the  \vindow  c 
my  rest;  when  my  thoughts  are  of  peace 
when  the  din  of  arms  is  past. — Gather  th 

*  She  alludes  to  his  name,  « the  dark  man.' 
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strengtii  of  the  tribes !  Move  to  the  wars  of 
Erin  !  Attend  the  car  of  my  battles  !  Rejoice 
in  the  noise  of  my  course  !  Place  tliree  spears 
by  my  side  :  foUow  the  bounding  of  my  steeds  ! 
that  my  soul  may  be  strong  in  nriy  friends.  • 
when  battle  darkens  ai'ound  the  beams  of  my 
Bteel !" 

As  rushes  a  stream  of  foam  from  the  dark 
shady  deep  of  Cromla,  when  the  thunder  is 
travelling  above,  and  dark-brown  night  sits  on 
half  the  hill ;  through  the  breaches  of  tlie  tem- 
pest look  forth  the  dim  faces  of  ghosts  :  So 
fierce,  so  vast,  so  tcnible,  rushed  on  the  sons  of 
Erin,  llie  chief,  like  a  whale  of  ocean,  whom 
all  his  billows  pursue,  poured  valour  forth  as 
,a  stream,  rolling  his  might  along  the  shore. 
The  sons  of  Lochlin  heard  the  noise,  as  tlie 
sound  of  a  winter  storm.  Swaran  struck  his 
bossy  shield:  he  called  the  son  of  Amo. 
"  What  mumiur  rolls  along  the  hill,  like  the 
gathered  flies  of  the  eve  ?  Tlie  sons  of  Erin 
•descend,  or  nistiing  winds  roar  in  the  distant 
vood !  Such  is  the  noise  of  Gonnal,  before 
.the  w  hite  tops  of  my  waves  arise.  O  son  of 
Amo  !  ascend  the  hill ;  view  the  dark  face  of 
the  heath !" 

He  went.  He  trembling  swft  returned. 
His  eyes  rolled  wildly  round.  His  heart  beat 
high  against  his  side.  His  words  were  falter- 
ing, broken,  slow.  "  Arise,  son  of  ocean, 
arise,  chief  of  the  dark-brown  shields !  I  see 
the  dark,  the  mountain- stream  of  battle  !  the 
leep-moving  sti'ength  of  the  sons  of  Erin  ! 
rhe  car  of  war  comes  on,  like  the  flame  of 
leath  !  the  rapid  car  of  CuthuUin,  the  noble 
on  of  Semo  !  It  bends  behind  like  a  wave  near 
N.3 
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a  rock  ;  like  the  sun-streaked  mist  of  tlie  heafl- 
Its  sides  are  embossed  with  stones,  and  sparki 
like  the  sea  round  the  boat  of  night.  Of  pt 
lislied  yew  is  its  beam  ;  its  seat  of  the  smoothe; 
bone.  The  sides  are  replenished  witli  spears 
the  bottom  is  the  foot-stool  of  heroes !  Eefoi 
the  right  side  of  the  car  is  seen  the  snortin 
horse  !  the  high-maned,  broad-breasted,  prou< 
wide-leaping,  strong  steed  of  the  hill.  Lou 
and  resounding  is  his  hoof:  the  spreading  < 
his  mane  above  is  like  a  stream  of  smoke  on 
ridge  of  rocks.  Bright  are  the  sides  of  tl: 
steed  !  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda  ! 

"  Before  the  left  side  of  the  car  is  seen  tl 
snorting  horse  !  llie  thin-maned,  high-heade( 
strong-hoofed,  fleet,  bounding  son  of  the  hill 
his  name  is  Dusronnal,  among  the  stormy  soi 
of  the  sword  !  A  tliousand  thongs  bind  the  c; 
on  high.  Hard  polished  bits  shine  in  a  wreal 
of  foam.  Thin  thongs,  bright  studded  wil 
gems,  bend  on  the  stately  necks  of  the  steed 
The  steeds,  tliat  like  wTeaths  of  mist  fly  ovc 
the  streamy  vales !  Tlie  wildness  of  deer 
in  their  course,  the  strengtli  of  eagles  descem ' 
ing  on  die  prey.  Their  noise  is  like  tlie  bla 
of  winter,  on  the  sides  of  the  snow-headt' 
Gormal. 

"  Within  the  car  is  seen  the  chief;  tf- 
strong-aiTTied  son  of  the  sword.  The  hero' 
name  is  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo  king  of  sliell 
His  red  cheek  is  like  my  polislicd  yew.  Tl ' 
look  of  his  blue-rolling  eye  is  wide,  beneai; 
the  dark  arch  of  his  brow.  His  hair  flies  fro: 
liis  head  like  a  flame,  as  bending  forward  I 
wields  the  spear.  Fly,  king  of  ocean,  fly  !  K 
comes,  like  a  storm  along  tlie  streamy  vale  I" 
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«  When  did  I  fly  ?"  replied  the  king. 
, "  'UTien  fled  Swaran  from  the  battle  of  spears  ? 
When  did  I  shrink  from  danger,  chief  of  the 
little  soul  ?  I  met  the  storm  of  Gormal,  when 
the  foam  of  my  waves  beat  high.  I  met  the 
stonn  of  the  clouds :  shall  Swaran  fly  from  a 
hero?  Were  Fingal  himself  before  me,  my 
soiil  should  not  darken  with  fear.  Arise  to 
battle,  my  thousands  !  pour  round  me  like  the 
echoing  main.  Gatlier  round  the  bright  steel 
of  your  king ;  strong  as  the  rocks  of  my  land, 
that  meet  the  storm  with  joy,  and  stretch  their 
dark  pines  to  the  wind !" 

Like  autmnn's  dark  stornis  pouring  from 
two  echoing  hills,  towards  each  other  approach- 
ed the  heroes.  Like  two  deep  streams  from 
high  rocks  meeting,  mixing,  roaring  on  the 
plain ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle  meet 
Lochlin  and  Inis-fail.  Chief  mixes  his  strokes 
with  chief,  and  man  with  man  ;  steel,  clanging, 
sounds  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high. 
Blood  bursts  and  smokes  around.  Strings 
munnur  on  the  polished  yews.  Darts  rush 
along  the  sky.  Spears  fall  like  the  circles  of 
light,  which  gild  the  face  of  night.  As  the 
noise  of  the  troubled  ocean,  when  roll  the 
waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  thunder  in 
heaven,  such  is  the  din  of  %var !  Tliough 
Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there  to  give 
the  fight  to  song ;  feeble  was  the  voice  of  a 
hundred  bards  to  send  the  deaths  to  future 
times  !  For  many  were  the  deaths  of  heroes ; 
wide  poured  the  blood  of  the  brave  ! 

Mourn,  ye  sons  of  song,  mourn  the  death 
of  the  noble  Sithalhn.  Let  the  sighs  of  Fibna^ 
rise,  on  the  lone  plains  of  her  lovely  Ardan. 
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They  fell,  like  two  hinds  of  the  desert,  by  th 
hands  of  the  mighty  Swai'an  ;  when,  in  th 
tnidst  of  thousands,  he  roared,  like  the  shri 
spirit  of  a  storm.  He  sits  dim  on  the  cloud 
t)f  the  north,  and  enjoys  the  deatli  of  the  mar 
Her.  Nor  slept  thy  hand  by  thy  side,  chief  ( 
ihc  isle  of  mist !  *  many  were  the  deaths  < 
thine  arm,  Cuthullin,  thou  son  of  Semo  !  H 
sword  was  like  the  beam  of  heaven  when 
pierces  the  sons  of  the  vale ;  when  the  peop 
are  blasted  and  fall,  and  all  the  hills  are  bun 
iag  around.  Dusronnal  snorted  over  the  bodit 
of  heroes.  Sifadda  bathed  his  hoof  in  bloo 
The  battle  lay  behind  them,  as  groves  overtm"i 
ed  on  the  desert  of  Cromla;  when  the  blast  hi 
passed  the  heath,  laden  with  the  spirits  of  nigh 

Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  ma 
of  Inistore  !  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  wave 
thou  lovelier  than  the  ghost  of  the  hills,  wht 
it  moves  in  a  sun-beam,  at  noon,  over  tlie  sileni 
of  Morven  !  He  is  fallen  :  thy  youth  is  1ot« 
pale  beneath  tlie  sword  of  Cuthullin  !  No  mo 
shall  valour  raise  thy  love  to  match  the  blo< 
of  kings.  Trenar,  graceful  Trenar  died, 
maid  of  Inistore  !  His  grey  dogs  are  howlir 
at  home  :  tliey  see  liis  piissing  ghost.  His  bo 
is  in  the  hall  unstrung.  No  sound  is  in  tl 
hall  of  his  hinds  ! 

As  roll  a  thousand  waves  to  the  rocks, 
Swaran's  host  came  on.     As  meets  a  rock 
thousand  waves,  so  Erin  met  Swaran  of  speai 
Death  raises  all  his  voices  arouud,  and  mix 
with  the  sounds  of  shields.      Each  hero  is 

*  The  isle  of  Sky  ;  not  improperly  called  the  « isle 
inist,'  as  its  high  hills,  which  catch  the  clouds  from  t 
Western  Ocean,  occasion  almost  continual  rains. 
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tpillar  of  darkness ;  the  sword  a  beam  of  fire  in 
his  hand.  Tlie  field  echoes  from  wing  to  wing, 
.as  a  hundred  liammers,  that  rise,  by  turns,  ort 
the  red  son  of  the  furnace.  Who  are  these  on 
Lena's  heatli,  these  so  gloomy  and  dark  ?  Who 
are  these  like  two  clouds,  and  tlieir  swords  like 
I  lightning  above  them?  The  little  hills  are 
troubled  around  ;  tlie  rocks  tremble  with  all 
their  moss.  W^ho  is  it  but  ocean's  son  and  the 
car-borne  chief  of  Erin  ?  Many  are  tlie  anxious 
.  eyes  of  their  friends,  as  they  see  them  dim  on 
.the  heath.  But  night  conceals  the  chiefs  in 
.  clouds,  and  ends  the  dreadful  fight ! 
I  It  was  on  Crorala's  shaggy  side  that  Dorglas 
t  had  placed  the  deer ;  the  early  fortune  of  the 
.  chase,  before  the  heroes  left  tlie  hill.  A  hun- 
:  dred  youths  collect  the  heath ;  ten  warriors  wake 
,  the  fire ;  three  hundred  cJioose  tlie  polished 
I  stones.  Tlie  feast  is  smoking  wide  !  Cuthullin, 
» chief  of  Erin's  war,  resumed  his  mighty  soul, 
f  He  stood  upon  his  beamy  spear,  and  spoke  to 
the  son  of  songs  :  to  Carril  of  other  times,  the 
grey-haired  son  of  Kinfena.  "  Is  this  feast 
spread  for  me  alone,  and  the  king  of  Lochlin 
on  Erin's  shore,  far  from  the  deer  of  his  hills, 
.  and  sounding  halls  of  his  feasts  ?  Rise,  Carril 
of  other  times,  carry  my  words  to  Swaran. 
Tell  him  from  the  roaring  of  waters,  that  Cuth- 
ullin gives  his  feast.  Here  let  him  listen  to 
tlie  sound  of  my  gi-oves,  amidst  the  clouds  of 
night,  for  cold  and  bleak  the  blustering  winds 
•  rush  over  the  foam  of  his  seas.  Here  let  him 
praise  the  trembling  liarp,  and  hear  the  songs 
of  heroes  !" 

Old  Carril  went  with  softest  voice.     He  call- 
ed tlie  king  of  dark-brown  shields!     "  Ris^, 
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from  the  skins  of  thy  chase;  rise,  Swaran,  kin 
of  groves  !  CuthuUin  gives  the  joy  of  shell 
Partake  the  feast  of  Erin's  blue-eyed  chief ! 
He  answered  like  the  sullen  sound  of  Croml 
before  a  storm.  "  Though  all  tliy  daughter 
Inis-fail,  should  stretch  their  arms  of  snov 
should  raise  the  heavings  of  their  breasts,  an 
softly  roll  their  eyes  of  love,  yet  fixed  as  Loci 
Hn's  thousand  rocks  here  Swaran  should  remair 
till  morn,  Avith  the  young  beams  of  the  eas 
shall  light  me  to  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Ple^ 
sant  to  my  ear  is  Lochlin's  wind  !  It  rusht 
over  my  seas  !  It  speaks  aloft  in  all  my  shroud: 
and  brings  my  green  forests  to  my  mind ;  th 
green  forests  of  Gormal,  which  often  echoe 
to  my  winds  when  my  spear  was  red  in  th 
chase  of  the  boar.  Let  dark  Cuthullin  yiel 
to  me  the  ancient  throne  of  Cormac,  or  Erin' 
torrents  shall  show  from  their  hills  the  red  foai 
of  the  blood  of  his  pride  !" 

"  Sad  is  the  sound  of  Swaran's  voice,"  sai 
Carril  of  other  times  !  "  Sad  to  himself  alone, 
said  the  blue-eyed  son  of  Seme.  "  But,  Cai 
ril,  raise  the  voice  on  high  ;  tell  the  deeds  c 
other  times.  Send  thou  the  night  away  in  song 
and  give  the  joy  of  grief.  For  many  heroe 
and  maids  of  love  liave  moved  on  Inis-fail,  am 
lovely  are  the  songs  of  woe  that  are  heard  ii 
Albion's  rocks,  when  the  noise  of  the  chase  i 
past,  and  the  streams  of  Cona*  answer  to  th 
voice  of  Ossian." 

"  In  other  days,"  Carril  replies,  "  came  th 
sons  of  ocean  to  Erin ;  a  thousand  vessel 
bounded  on  waves  to  UUin's  lovely  plains.    Th 

*  ITie  Cona  here  mentioned  is  that  small  river  tha 
mns  through  Glcnco  in  Argyleshirc. 
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sons  of  Inis-fail  arose  to  meet  the  race  of  dark- 
brown  shields.  Cairbar,  first  of  men,  was  there, 
and  Grudar,  stately  youth  !  Long  had  they 
strove  for  the  spotted  bull  that  lowed  on  Gol- 
bun's  echoing  heath.  Each  claimed  him  as 
his  own.  Death  was  often  at  the  point  of  their 
steel.  Side  by  side  the  heroes  fought ;  the 
strangers  of  ocean  fled.  WTiose  name  was  fair- 
er on  the  hill  than  the  name  of  Cairbar  and 
Grudar  ?  But  ah  !  why  ever  lowed  the  bull  on 
Golbun's  echoing  heath  ?  They  saw  him  leap- 
ing like  snow.  The  wrath  of  the  chiefs  return- 
ed." 

*'  On  Lubar'sf  grassy  banks  they  fought; 
Grudar  fell  in  his  blood.  Fierce  Cairbar  came 
to  tlie  vale,  where  Brassolis,  fairest  of  his  sisters, 
all  alone,  raised  the  song  of  grief.  She  sung 
of  the  actions  of  Grudar,  the  youth  of  her  secret 
soul.  She  mourned  liim  in  tlie  field  of  blood, 
but  still  she  hoped  for  his  return.  Her  white 
bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe,  as  the  moon  from 
the  clouds  of  night,  when  its  edge  heaves  white 
on  the  view,  from  the  darkness  which  covers 
its  orb.  Her  voice  was  softer  than  the  harp 
to  raise  the  song  of  grief.  Her  soul  was  fixed 
on  Grudar.  Tlie  secret  look  of  her  eye  was 
■his.  "  WTien  shalt  thou  come  in  thine  arms, 
thou  mighty  in  the  war?" 

'  "  '  Take,  Brassolis,'  Cairbar  came  and  said, 
'  take,  Brassolis,  tliis  shield  of  blood.  Fix  it 
on  high  within  my  hall,  the  armour  of  my  foe  V 
Her  soft  heart  beat  against  her  side.  Distract- 
ed, pale,  she  flew.  She  found  her  youth  in  all 
his  blood ;  she  died  on  Cromla's  heath.  Here 
rests  their  dust,   Cuthullin  !  these  lonely  yews 

+  Lubar,  a  river  in  Ulster.    *  LaWiar,'  loud,  noisy. 
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sprung  from  their  tombs,  and  shade  them  fro; 
the  storm.  Fair  was  Brassolis  on  the  plair 
Stately  was  Grudar  on  the  hill !  Tlie  bard  sha 
presert-e  their  names,  and  send  them  down 
future  times !" 

"  Pleasant  is  thy  voice,  O  Carril,"  said  tl 
blue-eyed  chief  of  Erin.  "  Pleasant  are  tl 
words  of  other  times!  They  are  like  the  cal 
shower  of  spring,  wlien  the  sun  looks  on  tl 
field,  and  the  li^ht  cloud  flies  over  the  hills, 
strike  the  harp  in  praise  of  my  love,  the  lone 
sun-beam  of  Dunscaith  !  Strike  the  harp  in  tl 
praise  of  Bragela,  she  that  I  left  in  the  isle 
mist,  the  spouse  of  Semo's  son  !  Dost  thou  rai 
thy  fair  face  from  tiie  rock  to  find  the  sails 
Cuthullin?  Tlie  sea  is  rolling  distant  far :  i 
white  foam  deceives  thee  for  my  sails.  Retir 
for  it  is  night,  my  love ;  the  dark  winds  sing  : 
tliy  hair.  Retire  to  the  halls  of  my  feasts,  thir 
nf  the  times  tliat  are  past.  I  will  not  retui 
till  the  stonn  of  war  is  ceased.  O  Conna 
speak  of  ^^•ar  and  arms,  and  send  her  from  n 
mind.  Lovely  with  her  flomng  hair  is  tl* 
white-bosomed  daughter  of  Sorglan. "  ( 

Connal,  slow  to  speak,  replied,  "  Guai' 
against  the  race  of  ocean.  Send  thy  troop  i 
niglit  abroad,  and  watch  the  strength  of  Swara 
Cuthullin,  I  am  for  peace  till  the  race  of  Se 
ma  come,  till  Fingal  come,  the  first  of  men,  ar 
beam,  like  the  sun,  on  our  fields  !"  The  hei 
struck  the  shield  of  alanus,  the  warriors  of  tl , 
night  moved  on.  The  rest  lay  in  the  heatli  » 
the  deer,  and  slept  beneath  the  dusky  win( 
The  ghosts*  of  tlie  lately  dead  were  near,  an 

*  It  was  long  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  Scots,  that 
ghost  was  heard  shrieking  near  Uie  place  v;i;ere  adea' 
was  to  happen  foon  after. 
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warn  on  the  gloomy  clouds ;  and  far  distant, 
n  the  dark  silence  of  Lena,  the  feeble  voices 
)f  death  were  faintly  heard. 


BOOK  II. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  ghost  of  Crugal,  one  of  the  Irish  heroes  who  was 
killed  in  battle,  appearing  to  Connal,  foretels  the  de- 

.  feat  of  Cuthullin  in  the  next  battle,  and  earnestly  ad- 
vises  him  to  make  peace  with  Swaran.  Connal  com. 
municates  the  vision ;   but  Cuthullin  is  inflexible : 

I  from  a  principle  of  honour  he  would  not  be  the  first  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  he  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 

'  Morning  comes ;  Swaran  proposes  dishonourable  terms 
to  Cuthullin,  which  are  rejected.  The  battle  begins, 
and  is  obstinately  fought  for  some  time,  until,  upon 
the  flight  of  Grumal,  the  whole  Irish  army  gave  way. 
Cuthullin  and  Connal  cover  their  retreat.    Carril  leads 

.  them  to  a  neighbouring  hill,  whither  they  are  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Cuthullin  himself,  who  descries  the  fleet  of 
Fingal  making  towards  the  coast ;  but  night  coming 

,  on,  he  lost  sight  of  it  again.  Cuthullin,  dejected  after 
his  defeat,  attributes  his  ill  success  to  the  death  of 
Ferda  his  friend,  whom  he  had  killed  some  time  be- 
fore.   Carril,  to  show  that  ill  success  did  not  always 

1  attend  those  who  innocently  killed  their  friends,  in- 

'  troduces  the  episode  of  Comal  and  Galvina. 

'  Connal  lay  by  the  sound  of  the  mountain- 
■tream,  beneath  the  aged  tree.  A  stone,  with 
ts  moss,  supported  his  head.  Shrill,  through 
he  heath  of  Lena,  he  heard  the  voice  of  night. 
h.t  distance  from  the  heroes  he  lay ;  the  son  of 
he  sw^ord  feared  no  foe  !  The  hero  beheld,  in 
lis  rest,  a  dark-red  stream  of  fire  rushing  down 
rom  the  hill.  Crugal  sat  upon  the  beam,  a 
;hief  who  fell  in  fight.  He  fell  by  the  hand  of 
Swaran,  striving  in  the  battle  of  heroes.     His 
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face  is  b"ke  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon.  tL 
robes  are  of  the  clouds  of  the  hill.  His  ey( 
are  two  decaying  flames.  Dark  is  the  woun 
of  his  breast !  "  Crugal,"  said  tlie  mighty  Cor 
nal,  "  son  of  Dedgal  famed  on  the  hill  of  hinds 
'Why  so  pale  and  sad,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields 
Thou  hast  never  been  pale  for  fear  !  What  dii 
turbs  the  departed  Crugal?"  Dim,  and  in  tear 
he  stood  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  tl 
hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his  feeble  voice,  lil 
the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego. 

*'  My  spirit,  Connal,  is  on  my  hills  :  my  cort 
on  the  sands  of  Erin.  Thou  shalt  never  tal 
with  Crugal,  nor  find  his  lone  steps  in  tlie  heat] 
I  am  light  as  the  blast  of  Cromla.  I  move  lit 
the  shadow  of  mist !  Connal,  son  of  Colgar, 
see  a  cloud  of  death :  it  hovers  dark  over  tt 
plains  of  Lena.  The  sons  of  green  Erin  mu 
fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts."  Lil 
tlie  darkened  moon  he  retired,  in  the  midst  i 
tlie  whistling  blast.  "  Stay,"  said  the  mighi 
Connal,  "  stay,  my  dark-red  friend.  Lay  I 
that  beam  of  heaven,  son  of  the  windy  Cromk 
What  cave  is  thy  lonely  house  ?  AVhat  greei 
headed  hill  the  place  of  thy  repose  ?  Shall  v 
not  hear  tliee  in  the  storm  ?  in  the  noise  of  tl 
mountain-stream  ?  when  the  feeble  sons  of  tl 
wind  come  forth,  and,  scarcely  seen,  pass  ovi 
the  desert?" 

Tlie  soft-voiced  Connal  rose,  in  the  midst  < 
liis  sounding  arms.  He  struck  his  shield  abo^ 
Cutliullin.  'Die  son  of  battle  waked.  "Why, 
said  tlie  ruler  of  the  car,  "  comes  Conn 
through  my  night  ?  My  spear  might  turn  again 
the  sound,  and  Cuthullin  mourn  the  death  i 
bis  friend.      Speak,   Connal;  son  of  Colga 
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•.peak ;  thy  counsel  is  the  sun  of  heaven  ! "  "  Son 
)f  Semo!"  replied  the  chief,  "  the  ghost  of 
frugal  came  from  his  cave.  The  stars  dim- 
winkled  through  his  form.  His  voice  was  like 
he  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  He  is  a  mes- 
.enger  of  deatli !  He  speaks  of  the  dark  and 
larrow  house  ?  Sue  for  peace,  O  chief  of  Erin  ! 
)r  fly  over  the  heath  of  Lena." 

"  He  spoke  to  Connal,"  replied  the  hero, 
-'  though  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form  ! 
Son  of  Colgar,  it  was  tlie  wind  that  murmured 
icross  thy  ear.  Or  if  it  was  the  form  of  Cru- 
r&l,  why  didst  thou  not  force  him  to  my  sight  ? 
Hast  thou  inquired  where  is  his  cave  ?  the  house 
:)f  that  son  of  wind  ?  jMy  sword  might  find 
hat  voice,  and  force  his  knowledge  from  Cru- 
jal.  But  small  is  his  knowledge,  Connal ;  he 
vas  here  to-day.  He  could  not  have  gone  be- 
irond  our  hills !  who  could  tell  him  there  of  our 
all?"  "  Ghosts  fly  on  clouds,  and  ride  on 
^irinds,"  said  Connal's  voice  of  wisdom.  "  They 
^•est  together  in  their  caves,  and  talk  of  mortal 
nen." 

.  "  Then  let  them  talk  of  mortal  men;  of  every 
nan  but  Erin's  chief.  Let  me  be  forgot  in 
'Jieir  cave.  I  will  not  fly  from  Swaran !  If 
.:all  I  must,  my  tomb  shall  rise  amidst  the  fame 
of  future  times.  The  hunter  shall  shed  a  tear 
an  my  stone ;  sorrow  shall  dwell  around  the 
ligh-bosomed  Bragela.  I  fear  not  death,  to  fly 
I  fear  !  Fingal  has  seen  me  victorious  !  Thou 
iim  phantom  of  the  hill,  show  thyself  to  me ! 
come  on  thy  beam  of  heaven,  show  me  my  death 
,in  thine  hand ;  yet  I  will  not  fly,  thou  feeble 
son  of  the  wind  !  Go,  son  of  Colgar,  strike  the 
shield.     It  hangs  between  the  spears.     Let  my 
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M'arriors  rise  to  the  sound,  in  the  midst  of  tl 
battles  of  Erin.  Though  Fingal  delays  I 
coming  with  the  race  of  his  stormy  isles,  t 
shall  fight,  O  Colgar's  son,  and  die  in  the  batt 
of  heroes !" 

The  sound  spreads  wide.  The  heroes  rif 
like  the  breaking  of  a  blue-rolling  wave.  'ITi 
stood  on  the  heath,  like  oaks  witli  all  th( 
branches  round  them,  when  they  echo  to  t 
stream  of  frost,  and  their  withered  leaves  a 
rustling  to  the  Avind  !  High  Cromla's  head 
clouds  is  grey.  Morning  trembles  on  the  ha! 
enlightened  ocean.  The  blue  mist  swims  slo^ 
ly  by,  and  hides  the  sons  of  Inis-fail !" 

"  Rise  ye,"  said  the  king  of  the  dark-brov 
shields,  "  ye  that  came  from  Lochlin's  wavt 
The  sons  of  Erin  have  fled  from  our  arm 
pursue  them  over  the  plains  of  Lena  !  Mori 
go  to  Connac's  hall.  Bid  tliem  peld  to  Sw 
ran,  before  his  people  sink  to  the  tomb,  and ; 
lence  spread  over  his  isle."  They  rose,  rustlii 
like  a  flock  of  sea-fowl,  when  the  waves  exp 
them  from  the  shore.  Their  sound  was  like 
thousand  streams,  that  meet  in  Cona's  va] 
when,  after  a  stormy  night,  they  turn  their  da 
eddies  beneath  the  pale  hght  of  the  morn. 

As  the  dark  shades  of  autumn  fly  over  hi' 
of  grass,  so  gloomy,  dark,  successive  came  t! 
chiefs  of  Lochlin's  echoing  woods.  Tall 
the  stag  of  Morven,  moved  stately  before  the 
the  king.  His  shining  shield  is  on  his  sid 
like  a  flame  on  the  heath  at  night,  when  tl 
world  is  silent  and  dark,  and  the  traveller  se 
some  ghost  sporting  in  the  beam  !  Dimly  glea 
the  hills  around,  and  show  indistinctly  the 
oaks  !   A  blast  from  the  troubled  ocean  rem© 
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sd  the  settled  mist  The  sons  of  Erin  appear^ 
like  a  ridge  of  rocks  on  the  coast ;  when  ma- 
riners, on  shores  unknown,  are  trembling  at 
Veering  winds ! 

"  Go,  Morla,  go,"  said  the  king  of  Lochlin, 
*  offer  peace  to  these.  Offer  the  terms  we 
^ive  to  kings  when  nations  bow  doAvn  to  our 
jwords.  When  tlie  valiant  are  dead  in  war ; 
when  virgins  weep  or^  the  field !" — Tall  Morla 
name,  the  son  of  Swartli,  and  stately  strode  the 
youth  along  !  He  spoke  to  Erin's  blue-eyed 
:hief,  among  the  lesser  heroes.  "  Take  Swa- 
ran's  peace,"  the  warrior  spoke,  "  the  peace  he 
zives  to  kings  when  nations  bow  to  his  sword. 
Leave  Erin's  streamy  plains  to  us,  and  give 
thy  spouse  and  dog.  Thy  spouse  high-bosomed 
hearing  fair !  Thy  dog  that  overtakes  the  -wind  ! 
Give  these  to  prove  the  weakness  of  thine  arm ; 
live  then  beneath  our  power  !" 

*'  Tell,  Swaran,  tell  that  heart  of  pride,  Cu- 
thullin  never  pelds.  1  give  him  the  dark- 
,'olling  sea ;  I  give  his  people  graves  in  Erin. 
But  never  shall  a  stranger  have  the  pleasing 
sun-beam  of  my  love.  No  deer  shall  fly  on 
Lochlin's  hills,  before  swift- footed  Luatli." 
"  Vain  ruler  of  the  car,"  said  Morla,  "  wilt 
thou  then  fight  the  king  ?  the  king  whose  ships 
of  many  groves  could  carry  off  tliine  isle  ?  So 
little  is  thy  green-hilled  Erin  to  him  who  rules 
the  stormy  waves  !"  "In  words  I  j-ield  to  many, 
Morla.  My  sword  shall  j-ield  to  none.  Erin 
shall  own  the  sway  of  Cormac,  while  Connal 
and  Cuthullin  live  !  O  Connal,  first  of  mighty 
men,  thou  hearest  the  words  of  Morla.  Shall 
thy  thoughts  then  be  of  peace,  thou  breaker  of 
the  fields  ?  Spirit  of  fallen  Crugal,  why  didst 
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thou  threaten  us  with  death  ?  The  narrow  hou 
shall  receive  me  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of  i 
nown.  Exalt,  ye  sons  of  Erin,  exalt  the  spe 
and  bend  the  bow  :  rush  on  the  foe  in  darkne 
as  the  spirits  of  stormy  nights  !" 

Then  dismal,  roaring,  fierce  and  deep,  t 
gloom  of  battle  poured  along,  as  mist  that 
rolled  on  a  valley  when  stonns  invade  the 
lent  sunshine  of  heaven.  Cuthullin  mo^ 
before  in  arms,  like  an  angry  ghost  befon 
cloud ;  when  meteors  enclose  him  with  fir 
when  the  dark  winds  are  in  his  hand.  Can 
far  on  the  heatli,  bids  the  horn  of  battle  sour 
He  raises  the  voice  of  song,  and  pours  his  sc 
into  the  minds  of  the  brave. 

"  Where,"  said  the  mouth  of  the  sor 
"  where  is  the  fallen  Crugal  ?  He  lies  for^ 
on  earth  ;  the  hall  of  shells*  is  silent.  Sad 
the  spouse  of  Crugal.  She  is  a  stranger  in  t 
hall  of  her  grief.  But  who  is  she  that,  like 
sun-beam,  flies  before  the  ranks  of  the  fo 
It  is  Degrena,  lovely  fair,  the  spouse  of  fall 
Crugal.  Her  hair  is  on  the  wind  behir 
Her  eye  is  red ;  her  voice  is  shrill.  Pa  • 
empty  is  thy  Crugal  now  !  His  form  is  in  t 
cave  of  the  hill.  He  comes  to  the  ear  of  re; 
he  i-aises  his  feeble  voice,  hke  the  humming 
the  mountain-bee,  like  the  coUected  flies  of  t 
eve  !  But  Degrena  falls  like  a  cloud  of  t 
morn ;  the  sword  of  Lochlin  is  in  her  sic 
Cairbar,  she  is  fallen,  the  rising  thought  ofti 
youtli.  She  is  fallen,  O  Cairbar,  the  thoug 
of  thy  youthful  hours !" 

*  The  ancient  Scots,  as  well  as  the  proscnt  Highlai 
prs,  drunk  in  shells ;  hence  it  is  that  we  so  often  mc 
in  the  old  poetrv,  with  '  chief  of  shells,'  and  '  the  lialk 
«hells." 
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\  Fierce  Cairbar  heard  the  mournful  sound. 
iHe  rushed  along  like  ocean's  whale.  He  saw 
Itlie  death  of  his  daughter :  he  roared  in  the 
midst  of  thousands.  His  spear  met  a  son  of 
Lochlin  !  battle  spreads  from  wing  to  wing  ! 
lAs  a  hundred  winds  in  Lochlin's  groves,  as 
lire  in  the  pines  of  a  hundred  hills,  so  loud, 
io  ruinous,  so  vast  the  ranks  of  men  are  hewn 
lown.  CuthuUin  cut  off  heroes  like  thistles  ; 
iSwaran  wasted  Erin.  Curach  fell  by  his  hand, 
Cairbar  of  tlie  bossy  shield  !  Morglan  lies  in 
rasting  rest  !  Ca-olt  trembles  as  he  dies  !  His 
Lvbite  breast  is  stained  with  blood  ;  his  yellow 
iiair  stretched  in  the  dust  of  his  native  land  ! 
He  often  had  spread  the  feast  where  he  fell. 
|He  often  there  had  raised  the  voice  of  the  harp, 
{ivhen  his  dogs  leapt  round  for  joy,  and  the 
lyouths  of  the  chase  prepared  the  bow  ! 
t  Still  Swaran  advanced,  as  a  stream  that 
oursts  from  tlie  desert.  Tlie  little  hills  are  roU- 
i;d  in  its  course,  the  rocks  are  half-sunk  by  its 
(iide  !  But  Cutlmllin  stood  before  him,  like  a 
!iill  tliat  catches  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
i»\'inds  contend  on  its  head  of  pines,  the  hail 
rattles  on  its  rocks.  But,  firm  in  its  strength 
it  stands,  and  shades  the  silent  vale  of  Cona  ! 
So  CuthuUin  shaded  the  sons  of  Erin,  and 
L<tood  in  the  midst  of  tliousands.  Blood  rises 
iike  the  fount  of  a  rock  from  panting  heroes 
firound.  But  Erin  falls  on  either  wing,  like 
(mow  in  the  day  of  the  sun. 
L  "  O  sons  of  Erin,"  said  Grumal,  "  Lociilin 
conquers  on  the  field.  Why  strive  we  as  reeds 
against  the  wind  ?  Fly  to  the  hill  of  dark-brown 
(liinds."  He  fled  like  the  stag  of  Morven  ;  his 
=!pcar  is  a  trembling  beam  of  light  behind  liim. 
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Few  fled  with  Grumal,  chief  of  the  Kttle  sov 
they  fell  in  the  battle  of  heroes  on  Lena's  eel 
ing  heath.  High  on  his  car  of  many  gems  t 
chief  of  Erin  stood.  He  slew  a  mighty  son 
Lochlin,  and  spoke  in  haste  to  Connal.  " 
Connal,  first  of  mortal  men,  thou  hast  tau^ 
this  ann  of  death  !  Tliough  Erin's  sons  hi 
fled,  shall  we  not  fight  the  foe  ?  Carril,  son 
other  times,  carry  my  friends  to  that  bushy  h 
Here  Connal,  let  us  stand  like  rocks,  and  s; 
our  flying  friends." 

Connal  mounts  the  car  of  gems.    Tliey  stre 
their  shields,  like  the  darkened  moon,  the  dau| 
ter  of  the  starry  skies,  when  she  moves  a  d 
circle  through  heaven,  and  dreadful  cliangt  • 
expected  by  men.     Sithfadda  panted   up 
liill,  and  Sronnal  liauglity  steed.     Like  wa 
behind  a  whale,  behind  them  rushed  the  i 
Now  on  the  rising  side  of  Cromla  stood  Eri 
few  sad  sons  :   like  a  grove  tlirough  which 
flame  had  ruslied,  hurried  on  by  the  winds 
the  stonny  niglit ;  distant,  withered,  dark  tl 
stand,  with  not  a  leaf  to  shake  in  the  gale. 

Cuthullin  stood  beside  an  oak.  He  rol 
his  red  eye  in  silence,  and  heard  the  wind 
his  bushy  hair  :  the  scout  of  ocean  came,  ]V 
ran  tlie  son  of  Fithil.  "  Tlie  ships,"  lie  cri 
"  the  ships  of  the  lonely  isles.  Fingal  coir 
the  first  of  men,  the  breaker  of  the  sliielc 
ITie  waves  foam  before  his  black  prows  !  ] 
masts  witli  sails  arc  like  groves  in  clouds 
"  Blow,"  said  Cuthullin,  "blow,  ye  winds t 
rush  along  my  isle  of  mist.  Come  to  the  de 
of  tJiousands,  O  king  of  resounding  Seln 
Thy  sails,  my  friend,  are  to  me  tlie  clouds  ' 
the  morning ;  thy  sliips  the  light  of  heavi 
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nd  thou  thyself  a  pillar  of  fire  that  beams  on 
the  world  by  night.  O  Connal,  first  of  men, 
tow  pleasing,  in  grief,  are  our  friends  !  But 
he  night  is  gathering  around.  Where  now 
re  the  ships  of  Fingal  ?  Here  let  us  pass  the 
lOurs  of  darkness  ;  here  wish  for  the  moon  of 
leaven." 

The  \Wnds  come  down  on  the  woods.  The 
orrents  rush  from  the  rocks.  Rain  gathers 
iound  the  head  of  Cromla.  Tlie  red  stars 
remble  between  the  flying  clouds.  Sad,  by 
ihe  side  of  a  stream,  whose  sound  is  echoed  by 
I  tree,  sad  by  the  side  of  a  stream  the  chief  of 
lirin  sits.  Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  is  there, 
ind  CaiTil  of  other  times.  "  Unhappy  is  the 
and  of  Cuthullin,"  said  the  son  of  Semo, 
•'  unliappy  is  the  hand  of  Cuthullin  since  he 
lew  his  friend !  Ferda,  son  of  Damman,  I 
jved  thee  as  myself!" 

"  How,  Cuthullin,  son  of  Semo,  how  fell 
'tie  breaker  of  the  sliields?  Well  I  remember," 
iiid  Connal,  "  the  son  of  the  noble  Damman. 
?all  and  fair,  he  was  like  the  rainbow  of  hea- 
en."  Ferda  from  Albion  came,  the  chief  of  a 
undred  hills.  In  Muri's  *  hall  he  learned  the 
VFord,  and  ^^X)n  the  friendship  of  Cuthullin. 
Ve  moved  to  the  chase  together  -.  one  was  our 
ed  in  the  heath. 

Deugala  was  the  spouse  of  Cairbar,  chief  of 
le  plains  of  Ullin.  She  was  covered  with 
le  hght  of  beaut\',  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
f  pride.  She  loved  that  sun-beam  of  youth, 
ae  son  of  noble  Damman.  "  Cairbar,"  said 
Ifte  white-armed  Deugala,  "  give  me  half  of  the 

'  *  A  place  in  Ulster. 

O 
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herd.  No  more  I  will  remain  in  your  lial 
Divide  the  herd,  dark  Cairbar!"  "  Let  Cuti 
iillin,"  said  Cairbar,  "  divide  my  herd  on  tl 
hill.  His  breast  is  the  scat  of  justice.  Depa: 
tiioii  light  of  beauty  !"  I  went  and  divided  tl 
herd.  One  snow-white  bull  remained.  I  ga 
that  bull  to  Cairbar.  llie  wrath  of  Deuga 
rose  ! 

"  Son  of  Damman,"  begun  the  fair,  "  Cut 
ullin  hath  pained  my  soul.  I  must  hear  of  1 
death,  or  Lubar's  stream  shall  roll  over  n 
INIy  pale  ghost  shall  wander  near  thee,  ai 
mourn  the  wound  of  my  pride.  Pour  out  t 
blood  of  CuthuUin,  or  pierce  this  heavii 
breast."  "  Deugala,"  said  the  fair-haired  yout 
"  how  shall  I  slay  the  son  of  Seme  ?  He  is  t 
friend  of  my  secret  thoughts.  Shall  I  th' 
lift  the  sword?"  She  wept  three  days  befc 
the  chief;  on  the  fourth  he  said  he  would  figl 
"  I  will  fight  my  friend,  Deugala,  but  may 
fall  by  his  sword !  Could  I  wander  on  the  h 
alone  ?  Could  I  behold  the  grave  oi'  CuthuUin 
We  fought  on  the  plain  of  Muri.  Our  swor 
avoid  a  wound.  Tliey  slide  on  the  helmets  , 
steel,  or  sound  on  the  slipper)'  shields.  Deug{ , 
was  near  with  a  smile,  and  said  to  the  son 
Damman :  "  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sim-beam  ; 
youth  !  Tliy  years  are  not  strong  for  ste ' 
Yield  to  the  son  of  Semo.  He  is  a  rock  ■ 
IVIalmor." 

The  tear  is  in  the  eye  of  youtl;.  He  falt( 
ing  said  to  me  :  "  CuthuUin,  raise  thy  bos 
shield.  Defend  thee  from  the  hand  of  t 
friend.  My  soul  is  laden  with  grief,  for  I  rai 
slay  the  cliief  of  men."  I  sighed  as  the  wi: 
in  the  cleft  of  a  rock.     I  lifted  high  the  ed 
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of  my  steel.  Tlie  sun-beam  of  battle  fell ;  the 
'first  of  Cuthullin's  friends  !  Unha))py  is  tlie 
hand  of  Cuthullin  since  the  hero  fell !" 
■  "  Mournful  is  thy  tale,  son  of  the  car,"  said 
Carril  of  other  times.  "  It  sends  my  soul  back 
to  the  ages  of  old,  to  the  days  of  other  years. 
Often  have  I  heard  of  Comal,  who  slew  the 
friend  he  loved ;  yet  victory  attended  his  steel : 
•Jie  battle  was  consumed  in  his  presence  !" 
'  Comal  was  a  son  of  Albion,  the  chief  of  an 
lundred  hills  !  His  deer  drunk  of  a  thousand 
itreams.  A  thousand  rocks  replied  to  the  voice 
)f  his  dogs.  His  face  was  the  mildness  of 
Ifoutli ;  his  hand  the  death  of  heroes.  One 
'«ras  his  love,  and  fair  was  she,  the  daughter  of 
'nighty  Conloch.  She  appeared  like  a  sun- 
)eam  among  women.  Her  hair  was  the  ^Nang 
)f  the  raven.  Her  dogs  v.ere  taught  to  the 
;hase.  Her  bow-string  sounded  on  the  winds. 
Her  soul  was  fixed  on  Comal.  Often  met 
heir  eyes  of  love.  Their  course  in  the  chase 
vas  one.  Happy  were  their  words  in  secret. 
3ut  Grumal  loved  the  maid,  tlie  dark  chief  of 
he  gloomy  Ardven,  He  watched  her  lone 
teps  in  the  heath,  the  foe  of  unhappy  Comal ! 
One  day,  tired  of  the  chase,  when  tlie  mist 
lad  concealed  their  friends,  Comal  and  the 
laughter  of  Conloch  met  in  the  cave  of  Ronan. 
t  was  the  wonted  haunt  of  Comal.  Its  sides 
lere  hung  wth  his  amis.  A  himdred  shields 
f  thongs  were  there ;  a  hundred  helms  of 
ounding  steel.  "  Rest  here,"  he  said,  "  my 
Dve,  Galbina :  thou  light  of  the  cave  of 
lonan  !  A  deer  appears  on  IMora's  bro^^■.  I 
;o ;  but  I  will  soon  return."  "  I  fear,"  she 
aid,  "  dark   Gnmial  mv  foe :    he  haunts  the 
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cave  of  Ronan.    I  will  rest  among  the  arms ; 
but  soon  return,  my  love." 

He  went  to  the  deer  of  Mora.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Conloch  would  try  his  love.  She  clothec 
her  fair  sides  with  his  armour ;  she  strode  froit 
the  cave  of  Ronan  !  He  thought  it  was  his  foe 
His  heart  beat  high.  His  colour  changed,  am 
darkness  dimmed  his  eyes.  He  di-ew  the  bow 
The  arrow  flew.  Galbina  fell  in  blood  !  Ht 
run  with  wildness  in  his  steps  :  he  called  thi 
daughter  of  Conloch.  No  answer  in  the  lonel; 
rock.  Wliere  art  thou,  O  my  love  ?  He  sav 
at  lengtii  her  heaving  heart,  beating  around  th 
arrow  he  threw.  "  O  Conloch's  daughter  !  is  i 
thou  ?"  He  sunk  upon  her  breast !  Th 
hunters  found  the  hapless  pair  ;  he  afterward 
walked  the  hUl.  But  many  and  silent  wer 
his  steps  round  the  dark  dwelUng  of  his  lov( 
The  fleet  of  the  ocean  came.  He  fought ;  tli 
strangers  fled.  He  searched  for  death  along  th 
field.  But  who  could  slay  the  mighty  Comal 
He  threw  away  his  dark-brown  shield.  A 
arrow  found  his  manly  breast.  He  sleeps  wit 
his  loved  Galbina  at  the  noise  of  tlie  soundin  . 
surge  !  Their  green  tombs  are  seen  by  th 
mariner,  when  he  bounds  on  the  waves  of  th 
north. 


BOOK  III.* 


ARGUMENT. 


Cuthullin,  pleased  with  the  story  of  Carril,  insists  with 
that  bard  for  more  of  his  songs.    He  relates  the  actions 

,    of  Fingal  in  Loclilin,  and  death  of  Agandecca,  the 

•  beautiful  sister  of  Swaran.  He  had  scarce  finished, 
when  Calmar,  the  son  of  Matha,  who  had  advised  the 
first  battle,  came  wounded  from  the  field,  and  told 
them  of  Swaran '8  design  to  surprise  the  remains  of  the 

■  Irish  army.  He  himself  proposes  to  withstand  singly 
the  whole"  force  of  the  enemy,  in  a  narrow  pass,  till 
the  Irish  should  make  good  their  retreat.  Cuthullin, 
touched  with  the  gallant  proposal  of  Calmar,  resolves 

,  to  accompany  him,  and  orders  Carril  to  carry  off  the 
few  that  remained  of  the  Irish.  Morning  comes,  Cal- 
mar dies  of  his  wounds ;  and  the  ships  of  the  Caledo- 
nians  appearing,  Swaran  gives  over  the  pursuit  of  the 
Irish,  and  returns  to  oppose  Fingal's  landing.  Cuth- 
ullin, ashamed,  after  his  defeat,  to  appear  before  Fin- 
gal, retires  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Fingal  engages  the 
enemv,  puts  them  to  flight;  but  the  coming  on  of 
night  "makes  the  victory  not  decisive.  The  king,  who 
had  observed  the  gallant  behaviour  of  his  grandson 
Oscar,  gives  him  advice  concerning  his  conduct  in 
peace  and  war.    He  recommends  to  him  to  place  the 

'  example  of  his  fathers  before  his  eyps,  as  the  best  mo- 
del for  his  conduct ;  which  introduces  the  episode 
concerningj  Fainasollis,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Craca,  whom  Fingal  had  taken  under  his  protection 
in  his  youth.  Fillan  and  Oscar  are  dispatched  to  ob- 
serve the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  night :  Gaul,  the 
son  of  Morni,  desires  the  command  of  the  army  in  the 
next  battle,  which  Fingal  promises  to  give  him.  Some 
general  reflections  of  the  poet  close  the  third  day. 

"  Pleasant  are  the  words  of  the  song,"  said 
Cuthullin  ;  "  lovely  the  tales  of  other  times  ! 
They  are  like  the  calm  dew  of  the  morning  on 

»  The  second  night,  since  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
continues  :  and  Cutliullin,  Connal,  and  Carril,  still  sit  in 
the  place  described  in  the  preceding  book. 
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the  hill  of  roes  !  when  the  sun  is  faint  on  ita 
side,  and  the  lake  is  settled  and  blue  in  the 
vale.  O  Carril,  raise  again  thy  voice  !  let  n 
hear  the  song  of  Selma  ;  which  was  sung  ii 
my  halls  of  joy,  when  Fingal,  king  of  shields 
was  tliere,  and  glowed  at  the  deeds  of  his  fa 
thers." 

"  Fingal!  thou  dweller  of  battle,"  said  Cai 
ril,  "  early  were  thy  deeds  in  arms.  Lochli 
was  consumed  in  thy  wrath,  when  thy  youd 
strove  in  the  beauty  of  maids.  Tliey  smiled  a< 
the  fair-blooming  face  of  tlie  hero ;  but  death 
was  in  his  hands.  He  was  strong  as  the  wa-i 
ters  of  Lora,  His  followers  were  the  roar  oi\ 
a  thousand  streams.  'Hiey  took  the  king  ol 
Lochlin  in  war ;  they  restored  him  to  his  shipa 
His  big  heart  swelled  with  pride  ;  the  death  ol 
the  youth  was  dark  in  his  soul.  For  none  ever^ 
but  Fingal,  had  overcome  the  strength  of  the 
mighty  Starno.  He  sat  in  the  hall  of  his  shellsi 
in  Lochlin's  woody  land.  He  called  the  grey- 
haired  Snivan,  that  often  sung  round  the  circlef* 
of  Loda  :  when  the  stone  of  power  heard  hiel 
voice,  and  battle  turned  in  the  field  of  the  va- 
liant ! 

"  '  Go ;  grey-haired  Snivan,'  Starno  said/ 
'  go  to  Ardven's  sea-surrounded  rocks.  Tell 
to  the  king  of  Selma  ;  he  the  fairest  among  his 
thousands ;  tell  him  I  give  to  liim  my  daugh-l 
ter,  the  loveliest  maid  that  ever  heaved  a  breasit 
of  snow.  Her  arms  are  white  as  the  foam  of  ray 
waves.  Her  soul  is  generous  and  mild.  Lei 
him  come  with  his  bravest  heroes,  to  the  daugh-l 

t  This  passage  most  certainly  alludes  to  the  religion 
fif  Locliliii,  and  '  the  stone  of  power'  here  mentioned  ift 
the  image  of  one  of  the  deities  of  ScaniUnavia. 
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;r  of  the  secret  hall !'  Snivan  came  to  Selma's 
all :  fair-haired  Fingal  attended  his  steps.  His 
indled  soul  flew  to  the  maid,  as  he  bounded  on 
le  waves  of  the  north.  '  Welcome,'  said  the 
ark-browed  Starno,  '  welcome,  king  of  rocky 
lorven  !  welcome  his  heroes  of  might,  sons  of 
le  distant  isle  !  Three  days  within  my  halls 
lall  we  feast ;  three  days  pursue  my  boars ; 
lat  your  fame  may  reach  the  maid  who  dwells 
'1  the  secret  hall.' 

,  "  Starno  designed  their  death.  He  gave 
le  feast  of  shells.  Fingal,  who  doubted  the 
)e,  kept  on  his  arms  of  steel.  The  sons  of 
leath  were  afraid  :  they  fled  from  the  eyes  of 
le  king.  The  voice  of  sprightly  mirth  arose, 
'he  trembling  harps  of  joy  were  strung.  Bards 
'ing  the  battles  of  heroes :  they  sung  the  heav- 
:ig  breast  of  love.  Ullin,  Fingal's  bard,  was 
.lere  ;  the  sweet  voice  of  resounding  Cona. 
le  praised  the  daughter  of  Lochlin ;  and 
lorven's*  high-descended  chief.  The  daugh- 
-T  of  Lochlin  overheard.  She  left  the  hall  of 
er  secret  sigh  !  She  came  in  all  her  beauty, 
ke  tlie  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east, 
^oveliness  was  round  her  as  light.  Her  steps 
/ere  the  music  of  songs.  She  saw  tlie  youth 
nd  loved  him.  He  was  the  stolen  sigh  of  her 
•oul.  Her  blue  eyes  rolled  on  him  in  secret : 
lie  blest  the  chief  of  resounding  Morven. 

"  The  third  day,  with  all  its  beams,  shone 
right  on  the  wood  of  boars.  Forth  moved 
he  dark-browed  Starno ;  and  Fingal,  king  of 
hields.     Half  the  day  they  spent  in  the  chase  ; 

•  *  All  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland  probably  weflt 
f  old  under  the  n^me  of  Mor^'en,  which  signifies  a  ridge 
f  very  high  hills.- 
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the  spear  of  Selma  was  red  in  blood.  It  wa 
tlien  the  daughter  of  Starno,  \nth  blue  eyt 
rolling  in  tears ;  it  Was  then  she  came  with  ht 
voice  of  love,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of  IMorvci 
'  Fingal,  high-descended  chief,  trust  not  Stai 
no's  heart  of  pride.  Within  that  wood  he  hi 
placed  his  chiefs.  Beware  of  the  wood  of  deati 
But  remember,  son  of  tlie  isle,  remember  Agar 
decca  :  save  me  from  the  wrath  of  my  fathe: 
king  of  the  windy  INIon-en  !' 

"  The  youth  with  unconcern  went  on  ;  h 
heroes  by  his  side.  The  sons  of  death  fell  h 
his  hand ;  and  Gormal  echoed  around  !  Bt 
fore  the  halls  of  .Starno  the  sons  of  the  chas 
convened.  The  king's  dark  brows  were  lik 
clouds  ;  his  eyes  like  meteors  of  night.  '  Brin 
hither,'  he  said,  '  Agandecca  to  her  lovely  kin 
of  Morven  !  His  hand  is  stained  with  the  bloo 
of  my  people  ;  her  words  have  not  been  i 
vain  !'  She  came  with  the  red  eye  of  tears.  Sh 
came  witli  loosely-flowing  locks.  Her  whil 
breast  heaved  with  broken  sighs,  like  the  foai 
of  the  streamy  Lubar.  Starno  pierced  her  sid 
with  steel.  She  fell,  like  a  wreatli  of  snov 
which  slides  from  tlie  rocks  of  Ronan  ;  whe 
the  woods  are  still,  and  echo  deepens  in  th 
vale  !  Then  Fingal  eyed  his  valiant  chiefs;  hi 
valiant  chiefs  took  arms  !  'Die  gloom  of  battl 
roared  ;  Lochlin  fled  or  died.  Pale  in  hi 
bounding  ship  he  closed  the  maid  of  the  softo 
soul.  Her  tomb  ascends  on  Ardven  ;  the  se 
roars  round  her  narrow  dwelling." 

"  Blessed  be  her  soul,"  said  Cuthullin 
*'  blessed  be  the  mouth  of  the  song  !  Stron; 
was  the  youth  of  Fingal ;  strong  is  his  arm  o 
age.      Lochlin  shall  fall  again  before  the  kin^ 
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of  eclioing  INIorvtn.  Show  thy  face  from  a 
cloud,  O  moon  !  light  his  white  sails  oa  tlic 
wave :  and  if  any  strong  spirit  of  heaven  sits 
on  that  low-hung  cloud ;  turn  his  dark  ships 
from  the  rock,  thou  rider  of  the  storm  !" 

Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin  at  the 
sound  of  the  mountain-stream ;  wheiT  Calmar 
ascended  the  hill,  the  wounded  son  of  Matha. 
From  the  field  he  came  in  his  blood.  He  lean- 
ed on  his  bending  spear.  Feeble  is  the  arm  of 
battle  ;  but  strong  the  soul  of  the  hero  !  '"'  Wel- 
come !  O  son  of  Matha,"  said  Connal,  "  wel- 
come art  thou  to  thy  friends  !  \Miy  bin-sts  that 
broken  sigh  from  the  breast  of  him  who  never 
feared  before?"  "  And  never,  Connal,  will 
he  fear,  chief  of  the  pointed  steel !  My  soul 
brightens  in  danger  ;  in  the  noise  of  arms.  I 
am  of  the  race  of  battle.  My  fathers  never 
feai-ed. 

.  "  Cormar  was  the  first  of  my  race.  He 
sported  tlirough  the  storms  of  waves.  His  black 
skiff  bounded  on  ocean ;  he  travelled  on  the 
Things  of  the  wind.  A  spirit  once  embroiled  the 
night.  Seas  swell  and  rocks  resound.  Winds 
drive  along  the  clouds.  The  lightning  flies  on 
wings  of  fire.  He  feared,  and  came  to  land, 
then  blushed  that  he  feared  at  all.  He  rushed 
again  among  the  waves,  to  find  the  son  of  the 
wind.  Tliree  youths  guide  the  bounding  bark  ; 
he  stood  with  sword  unsheathed.  When  the 
low-hung  vapour  passed,  he  took  it  by  the  curl- 
ing head.  He  searched  its  dark  womb  with 
his  steel.  The  son  of  the  wind  forsook  tlie  air. 
The  moon  and  stars  returned  ! — Such  was  the 
boldness  of  my  race.  Calmar  is  like  his  fa- 
05 
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thevs.  Danger  flies  from  the  lifted  sword 
Thej'  best  succeed  who  dare ! 

*'  But  now,  ye  sons  of  green  Erin,  retire 
from  Lena's  bloody  heath.  Collect  the  sad 
remnant  of  our  friends,  and  join  the  sword  ol 
Fingal.  I  heard  the  sound  of  Lochlin's  advanc- 
ing arms  !  Calmar  will  remain  and  fight.  M5 
voice  shall  be  such,  my  friends,  as  if  thousands 
were  behind  me.  But,  son  of  Semo,  remembei 
me.  Remember  Calmar's  lifeless  corse.  Wher 
Fingal  shall  have  wasted  the  field,  place  me  bj 
gome  stone  of  remembrance,  that  future  time* 
may  hear  my  fame ;  that  the  mother  of  Calmai 
may  rejoice  in  my  renown." 

"  No ;  son  of  Matha,"  said  Cuthullin,  "  ] 
will  never  leave  thee  here.  My  joy  is  in  un- 
equal fight :  my  soul  increases  in  danger.  Con- 
nal,  and  Carril  of  other  times,  carry  off  the  sac 
sons  of  Erin.  \Vlien  the  battle  is  over,  search 
for  us  in  this  narrow  way.  For  near  this  oak 
we  shall  fall,  in  the  stream  of  the  battle  of  tliou- 
sands  !  O  Fithil's  son,  with  flying  speed  rush 
over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Tell  to  Fingal  that 
Erin  is  fallen.  Bid  the  king  of  Morven  come , 
O  let  him  come,  like  the  sun  in  a  stomi,  tc 
lighten,  to  restore  the  isle  !" 

Morning  is  grey  on  Cromla.  The  sons  oi 
the  sea  ascend.  Calmar  stood  forth  to  meel 
them  in  the  pride  of  his  kindling  soul.  Bui 
pale  was  the  face  of  the  chief.  He  leaned  on 
his  father's  spear  :  That  spear  which  he  brought 
from  Lara,  when  the  soul  of  his  mother  was 
sad ;  the  soul  of  the  lonely  Alcletha,  waning  in 
the  sorrow  of  years.  But  slowly  now  the  here 
falls,  like  a  tree  on  the  plain.  Dark  CuthuUiri 
stands  alone  like  a  rock  in  a  sandy  vale.     The 
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;  sea  comes  with  its  waves,  and  roars  on  its  hard- 
ened sides.  Its  head  is  covered  with  foam ;  the 
hills  are  echoing  around. 

Now  from  the  grey  niist  of  the  ocean,  the 
wliite-sailed  ships  of  Fingal  appear.  Hfgh  is 
the  grove  of  their  masts,  as  they  nod,  by  turns, 
on  the  rolling  wave.  Swaran  saw  them  from 
the  hill.  He  returned  from  the  sons  of  Erin. 
As  ebbs  the  resounding  sea  tlu'ough  the  hun- 
dred isles  of  Inistore  ;  so  loud,  so  vast,  so  im- 
mense, return  the  sons  of  Lochlin  against  the 
king.  But  bending,  weeping,  sad,  and  slow, 
and  dragging  his  long  spear  behind,  Cuthullin 
sunk  in  Cromla's  wood,  and  mourned  his  fallen 
friends.  He  feared  the  face  of  Fingal,  who 
was  wont  to  greet  him  from  the  fields  of  re- 
novm ! 

"  How  many  lie  there  of  my  heroes !  the 
chiefs  of  Erin's  race  !  they  that  were  cheerful 
in  the  hall,  when  the  sound  of  the  shells  arose  ? 
No  more  shall  I  find  tlieir  steps  in  the  heath ; 
no  more  shall  I  hear  tli^ir  voice  in  the  chase. 
Pale,  silent,  low  on  bloody  beds,  are  they  who 
were  my  friends  !  O  spirits  of  the  lately  dead, 
meet  Cuthullin  on  his  heath !  Speak  to  him 
on  the  wind,  when  the  rustling  tree  of  Tura's 
cave  resounds.  There,  far  remote,  I  shall  lie 
unknown.  No  bard  shall  hear  of  me.  No 
grey  stone  shall  rise  to  my  renown.  Mourn 
me  with  the  dead,  O  Bragela !  departed  is  my 
fame."  Such  were  the  words  of  Cuthullin, 
when  he  sunk  in  the  woods  of  Cromla. 

Fingal,  tall  in  his  ship,  stretched  his  bright 
lance  before  him.  Terrible  was  the  gleam  of 
the  steel :  it  was  like  the  green  n^eteor  of  death, 
setting  in  the  heath  of  Malmor,  when  the  tra-. 
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veller  is  alone,  and  tlie  broad  moon  is  darkencc 
in  heaven. 

''  Tlie  battle  is  past,"  said  the  king.  "  '-A 
behold  the  blood  of  my  friends.  Sad  is  th«jl 
heath  of  Lena !  mournful  the  oaks  of  Cromla  if 
Ihe  hunters  have  fallen  in  their  strength  :  th« 
son  of  Semo  is  no  more  !  Kjtio  and  Fillan 
my  sons,  sound  the  horn  of  Fingal.  A  scene 
ihat  hill  on  the  shore ;  call  the  children  of  th( 
toe.  Call  them  from  the  grave  of  Lamdarg 
the  chief  of  other  times.  Be  your  voice  likr 
that  of  your  father,  when  he  enters  the  battle* 
of  his  strength.  I  wait  for  the  mighty  sti-anger 
1  wait  on  Lena's  shore  for  Swaran.  Let  hiff  i 
oome  with  all  his  race;  strong  in  battle  are  tht 
friends  of  the  dead !" 

Fair  Ryno  as  lightning  gleamed  along  :  daik 
Fillan  nished  like  the  shade  of  autumn.  On 
Lena's  heath  their  voice  is  heard.  The  sons 
of  ocean  heard  the  horn  of  FingaL  As  tht 
roaring  eddy  of  ocean  returning  from  the  king- 
dom of  snows ;  so  strong,  so  dark,  so  sudden. 
came  down  tlie  sons  of  Lochlin.  The  king  in 
their  front  appears,  in  the  dismal  pride  of  hi:^ 
arms  !  Wratli  burns  on  his  dark-brown  face  : 
his  eyes  roll  in  the  fire  of  his  valour.  Fingal 
beheld  the  son  of  Starno:  he  remembered 
Agandecca.  For  Swaran  with  tears  of  youdi 
had  mourned  his  white-bosomed  sister.  He 
sent  Ullin  of  songs  to  bid  him  to  the  feast  ot 
sliells :  for  pleasant  on  Fingal's  soul  returned 
the  memoiy  of  the  first  of  his  loves  ! 

Ullin  came  with  aged  steps,  and  spoke  to 
Starno's  son.  "•  O  thou  that  dweliest  afar,  sur- 
rounded, like  a  rock,  with  thy  waves !  come  to 
the  feast  of  the  king,  and  pass  the  day  in  rest. 


To-morrow  let  us  fight,  O  Swaran,  and  break 
the  echoing  shields." — "  To-day,"  said  Starno's 
\vrathful  son,  "  we  break  tlie  echoing  shields  : 
to-morrow  my  feast  shall  be  spread :  but  Fin- 
gal  shall  lie  on  earth." — "  To-monx>w  let  his 
feast  be  spread,"  said  Fingal  with  a  smile.  "  To- 
day, O  my  sons !  we  shall  break  the  echoing 
shields.  Ossian,  stand  thou  near  my  arm.  Gaul, 
lift  thy  terrible  sword.  Fergus,  bend  thy  crook- 
ed yew.  Tlirow,  Fillan,  thy  lance  through 
heaven.  Lift  your  shields,  like  the  darkened 
moon.  Be  your  spears  the  meteors  of  death. 
Follow  me  in  the  path  of  my  fame.  Equal  my 
deeds  in  battle." 

As  a  hundred  winds  on  Morven;  as  the 
streams  of  a  hundred  liiUs ;  as  clouds  fly  suc- 
cessive over  heaven  ;  as  the  dark  ocean  assails 
the  shore  of  tlie  desert ;  so  roaring,  so  vast,  so 
terrible,  the  armies  mixed  on  Lena's  echoing 
headi.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over 
the  hills  :  it  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts 
shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind.  Fingal 
rushed  on  in  his  strength,  terrible  as  the  spirit 
of  Trenmor  ;  when  in  a  whuiwind  lie  comes  to 
Morven,  to  see  the  children  of  his  pride.  The 
oaks  resound  on  their  mountains,  and  the  rocks 
fall  down  before  him.  Dimly  seen  as  lightens 
the  night,  he  strides  largely  from  hill  to  hill. 
Bloody  was  tlie  hand  of  my  father,  when  he 
whirled  the  gleam  of  his  sword.  He  remem- 
bers the  battles  of  his  youth.  The  field  is  wast- 
ed in  his  course ! 

Ryno  went  on  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  Dark  is 
the  brow  of  Gaul.  Fergus  rushed  forward  with 
feet  of  wind.     Fillaji  like  the  mist  of  .the  hill. 
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Ossian,  like  a  rock,  came  down.  I  exulted  , 
the  strength  of  the  king.  Many  Were  the  deal  i 
of  my  arm  !  dismal  the  gleam  of  my  swor< 
My  locks  were  not  then  so  grey ;  nor  trembl 
my  hands  with  age.  My  eyes  were  not  clos 
in  darkness ;  my  feet  failed  not  in  the  race  ! 

Who  can  relate  the  deaths  of  the  peopl 
who  the  deeds  of  mighty  heroes  ?  when  Fing 
burning  in  his  wrath,  consumed  the  sons 
Lochlin  ?  Groans  swelled  on  groans  from  h 
to  hill,  till  night  had  covered  all.  Pale  starii 
like  a  herd  of  deer,  the  sons  of  Lochlin  conve 
on  Lena.  We  sat  and  heard  the  sprightly  hai  i 
at  Lubar's  gentle  stream.  Fingal  himself  w 
next  to  the  foe.  He  listened  to  the  tales  of  1 1 
bards.  His  godlike  race  were  in  the  song,  t 
chiefs  of  other  times.  Attentive,  leaning  on  1 
shield,  the  king  of  Morven  sat.  The  wi: 
whistled  through  his  locks ;  his  thoughts  are 
the  days  of  other  years.  Near  him,  on  his  ben ; 
ing  spear,  my  young,  my  valiant  Oscar  stot 
He  admired  the  king  of  INIorven :  his  deCi 
were  swelling  in  his  soul. 

"  Son  of  my  son,"  begun  the  king,  "  O  Ci 
car,  pride  of  youth  !  I  saw  the  shining  of  t 
sword.  I  gloried  in  my  race.  Pursue  the  fai 
of  om-  fathers ;  be  thou  what  they  have  be« 
when  Trenmor  lived,  the  first  of  men,  and  Tr 
thai,  the  father  of  heroes !  Tliey  fought  t 
l)attle  in  their  youth.  They  are  the  song 
bards.  O  Oscai* !  bend  the  strong  in  arm  ;  I 
spare  the  feeble  hand.  Be  thou  a  stream 
many  tides  against  the  foes  of  thy  people ;  t 
like  the  gale,  that  moves  the  grass,  to  those  w 
ask  thine  aid.  So  Trenmor  lived ;  such  Tratl 
was ;  and  such  has  Fingal  been.     My  arm  w 
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the  support  of  the  injured ;  the  weak  rested  be- 
"hind  the  lightning  of  my  steel. 

"  Oscar !  I  was  young  like  thee,  when  lovely 
I  Fainasollis  came  :  that  sun-beam  !  that  mild 
light  of  love!  the  daughter  of " Craca's *  king. 
I  tlien  returned  from  Cona's  heath,  and  few 
were  in  my  train.  A  white- sailed  boat  appear- 
ed far  off;  we  saw  it  like  a  mist,  that  rode  on 
ocean's  Avind.  It  soon  approached.  We  saw 
the  fair.  Her  white  breast  heaved  with  sighs. 
'The  wind  was  in  her  loose  dark  hair :  her  rosy 
!  cheek  had  tears.  Daughter  of  beauty,  calm  I 
said,  what  sigh  is  in  thy  breast?  Can  I,  young 
las  I  am,  defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  sea? 
•My  sword  is  not  unmatched  in  war,  but  daunt- 
(less  is  my  heart." 

I  "  '  To  thee  I  fly,'  with  sighs  she  said,  *  O 
tprince  of  mighty  men  !  To  thee  I  fly,  chief  of 
itiie  generous  shells,  supporter  of  the  feeble 
ihand  !  The  king  of  Craca's  echoing  isle  owned 
ime  the  sun-beam  of  his  race.  Cromla's  liills 
(have  heard  the  sighs  of  love  for  unhappy  Fain- 
asollis !  Sora's  chief  beheld  me  fair ;  he  loved 
the  daughter  of  Craca.  His  sword  is  a  beam 
of  light  upon  the  warrior's  side.  But  dark  is 
his  brow ;  and  tempests  are  in  his  soul.  I 
shun  him,  on  the  roaring  sea ;  but  Sora's  chief 
I  pursues.' 

"  '  Rest  thou,'  I  said,  '  behind  my  shield  ! 
rest  in  peace,  thou  beam  of  light !  The  gloomy 
chief  of  Sora  will  fly,  if  Fingal's  arm  is  like 
his  soul.  In  some  lone  cave  I  might  conceal 
thee,  daughter  of  the  sea :    But  Fingal  never 

«  V.Tiat  the  Craca  here  mentioned  was,  it  is  not,  at 
'this  distance  of  time,  easy  to  determine.  The  most  pro- 
bable opinion  is,  that  it  w'as  one  of  tlie  Shetlttnd  isles. 
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flies.  Wliere  tlie  danger  threatens,  I  rejoic 
in  the  storm  of  spears.'  I  saw  the  tears  upo, 
her  cheek.  I  pitied  Craca's  fair.  Now,  like  ; 
dreadful  wave  afar,  appeared  the  ship  of  storm 
Borbar.  His  masts  high-bended  over  the  s( 
behind  their  sheets  of  snow.  White  roll  tl 
waters  on  either  side.  The  strength  of  ocea 
sounds.  '  Come  thou,'  I  said,  '  from  the  roi 
of  ocean,  thou  rider  of  the  storm.  Partake  tl 
feast  within  my  hall.  It  is  the  house  oi  strai 
gers.' 

"  The  maid  stood  trembling  by  my  sid 
He  drew  the  bow.  She  fell.  '  Unerring  is  th 
hand,'  I  said,  '  but  feeble  was  tlie  foe.'  "\\ 
fought,  nor  weak  the  strife  of  death.  He  sun^ 
beneath  my  sword.  We  laid  them  in  tw, 
tombs  of  stone ;  the  hapless  lovers  of  yoiitl , 
Sucli  have  I  been  in  my  youth,  O  Oscar !  I . 
thou  like  the  age  of  Fingal.  Never  search  tho 
for  battle ;  nor  shun  it  when  it  comes. 

"  Fillan  and  Oscar  of  the  dark-brown  haii 
ye,  that  are  swift  in  tlie  race  !  fly  over  the  heal 
in  my  presence.  View  the  sons  of  Lochli , 
Far  otF  I  hear  the  noise  of  their  feet,  like  di . 
tant  sounds  in  woods.  Go  :  that  they  may  m, 
fly  from  my  sword,  along  the  waves  of  the  norti 
For  many  chiefs  of  Erin's  race  lie  here  on  tli 
dark  bed  of  death.  The  children  of  war  aj' 
low  ;  the  sons  of  echoing  Cronihu"  > 

The  heroes  flew  like  two  dark  clouds:  tw 
dark  clouds  that  are  the  chariots  of  ghosts 
when  air's  dark  children  come  forth  to  frighte' 
liapless  men.  It  was  then  tliat  Gaul,  the  sc 
of  Morni,  stood  like  a  rock  in  night.  Hib  spei 
is  glittering  to  tlie  stars ;  his  voice  like  mi 
streams. 
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"  Son  of  battle,"  cried  the  chief,  "  O  Fingal, 
king  of  shells !  let  the  bards  of  many  songs 
sooth  Erin's  friends  to  rest.  Fingal,  sheath 
thou  thy  sword  of  death ;  and  let  thy  people 
fight.  We  wither  away  without  our  fame ;  our 
king  is  the  only  breaker  of  shields !  When 
morning  rises  on  our  hills,  behold,  at  a  distance, 
our  deeds.  Let  Lochlin  feel  the  swor^.  of 
Morni's  son  ;  that  bards  may  sing  of  me.  Such 
was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Fingal's  noble 
race.  Such  was  thine  ow^n,  thou  king  of  swords, 
lin  battles  of  the  spear." 

'  "  O  son  of  Morni,"  Fingal  replied,  "  I  glory 
lin  thy  fame.  Fight;  but  my  spear  shall  be 
I  near,  to  aid  thee  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Raise, 
i raise  the  voice,  ye  sons  of  song  ;  and  lull  me 
linto  rest.  Here  will  Fingal  lie,  amidst  the 
'wind  of  night.  And  if  thou,  Agandecca,  art 
'near,  among  the  children  of  thy  land;  if  thou 
sittest  on  a  blast  of  wind,  among  the  high- 
slirouded  masts  of  Lochlin;  come  to  my  dreams, 
'my  fair  one !  Show  thy  bright  face  to  my 
'soul." 

Many  a  voice  and  many  a  harp,  in  tuneful 
'sounds  arose.  Of  Fingal's  noble  deeds  they 
sung;  of  Fingal's  noble  race:  and  sometimes, 
on  the  lovely  sound,  w^as  heard  the  name  of 
Ossian.  I  often  fought,  and  often  won,  in 
battles  of  the  spear.  But  blind,  and  tearful, 
and  forlorn,  I  walk  with  little  men  !  O  Fingal, 
with  thy  race  of  war  I  now  behold  thee  not. 
The  wild  roes  feed  on  the  green  tomb  of  the 
mighty  king  of  IVIorven !  Blest  be  thy  soul, 
thou  king  of  swords,  thou  most  renowned  on 
the  hills  of  Cona  ! 
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BOOK  IV. 


ARGUHCENT. 


The  action  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  night,  Ossi 
talces  the  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  actions  at  t 
lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtship  of  Everallin,  who  v, 
the  moUier  of  Oscar,  and  had  died  some  time  befc ' 
the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghost  ; 
pears  to  him,  and  tells  him  that  Oscar,  who  had  be 
sent,  the  beginning  of  thg  night,  to  observe  the  er 
my,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party,  and  almi 
overpowered.  Ossian  relieves  his  son  ;  ajid  an  alai 
is  given  to  Fingal  of  the  approach  of  Swaran.  T^ 
king  rises,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he  had  pi 
mised  the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  comniand 
Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,  while  he  himself,  after  cha; 
ing  his  sons  to  behave  gallantly  and  defend  his  peop 
retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could  have  a  view 
the  battle.  The  battle  joins ;  the  poet  relates  Osca 
great  actions.  But  when  Oscar,  in  conjunction  wi 
his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing,  Gaul,  who  was .' 
tacked  by  Swaran  in  person,  was  on  the  point  of  i; 
treating  in  the  other.  Fingal  sends  Ullm  his  bard 
encourage  him  with  a  war  song,  but  notwithstandi 
Swaran  prevails  ;  and  Gaul  and  his  army  are  oblig 
to  give  way.  Fingal,  descending  from  the  hill,  rail , 
them  again:  Swaran  desists  from  the  pursuit,  p, 
sesses  himself  of  a  rising  ground,  restores  the  rani 
and  waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  havi 
encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessary  ortlers,  a 
renews  the  battle.  CuthuUin,  who,  with  his  frie 
Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired  to  the  cave  , 
Tura,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  h 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  V] 
pal  engaged  with  the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered 
Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was  himself  u;ion  t 
point  of  obtaining  a  complete  victory,  sends  Carril 
congratulate  that  nero  on  his  success. 

"VVno  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  hill,  HI 
the  bow  of  the  showery  Lena?  It  is  the  mai 
of  the  voice  of  love  !  the  white-armed  daught 
of  Toscar  !     Often  hast  thou  heard  my  sonj 


ften  given  the  tear  of  beaut)'.  Dost  thou  come 
)  the  wars  of  thy  people  ?  to  hear  the  actions 
f  Oscar  ?  When  shall  I  cease  to  mourn,  by  the 
treams  of  resounding  Cona?  My  years  have 
assed  away  in  battle.  My  age  is  darkened 
'ith  grief ! 

,  "  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  !  I  was  not 
I?  mournful  and  blind ;  I  was  not  so  dark  and 
^M-lorn,  when  EveralHn  loved  me !  Everallin 
,ith  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bosomed 
aughter  of  Branno.  A  thousand  heroes  sought 
18  maid,  she  refused  her  love  to  a  thousand. 
Tie  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised:  for 
Iraceful  in  her  eyes  was  Ossian.  I  went,  in 
1  jit  of  the  maid,  to  Lego's  sable  surge.  Twelve 
•f  my  people  were  there,  the  sons  of  streamy 
ilor%en  !  We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  stran- 
gers! Branno  of  the  sounding  mail!  '  From 
hence,'  he  said,  '  are  the  arms  of  steel  ?  Not 
asy  to  win  is  the  maid,  who  has  denied  the 
jue-eyed  sons  of  Erin.  But  blest  be  thou,  O 
ijn  of  Fingal !  Happy  is  the  maid  that  waits 
'lee !  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were 
(line,  thine  were  the  choice,  thou  son  of  fame  ! 
I  "He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark- 
i  aired  Everallin.  Joy  kindled  in  our  manly 
■  reasts.  We  blest  the  maid  of  Branno.  Above 
.5  on  the  hill  appeared  the  people  of  stately 
I'ormac.  Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief. 
■Tie  heath  flamed  wide  with  their  arms.  There 
'oUa ;  there  Durra  of  wounds ;  there  mighty 
?oscar,  and  Tago  ;  there  Frestal  the  victorious 
tood ;  Dairo  of  the  happy  deeds  ;  Dala  the 
:attle's  bulwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The  sword 
araed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was 
le  look  of  the  hero  !     Eight  were  the  heroes 
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of  Ossian.  Ullin  stormy  son  of  war.  MuUcI 
the  generous  deeds.  The  noble,  the  gract'l 
Scelacha.  Oglan,  and  Cerdal  the  wrath  . 
Dumariccan's  brows  of  deatli.  And  why  sho  I 
Ogar  be  the  last ;  so  wide- renowned  on  the  b  i 
of  Ardven  ? 

"  Ogar  met  Dala  the  strong  face  to  face,  i 
the  field  of  heroes.  The  battle  of  the  ch  i 
was  like  wind,  on  ocean's  foamy  waves,  li 
dagger  is  remembered  by  Ogar;  the  wea)l| 
which  he  loved.  Nine  times  he  drowned  i',i 
Dala's  side.  The  stonny  battle  turned.  TTi.i 
times  I  broke  on  Cormac's  shield :  three  tii ; 
he  broke  his  spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  f 
love  !  I  cut  his  head  away.  Five  times  I  sh  : 
it  by  the  lock.  The  friends  of  Cormac  f  . 
Whoever  wovild  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  w  i 
then  I  strove  in  battle,  that  blind,  forsal  , 
and  forlorn,  I  now  should  pass  the  night ;  f  i 
ought  his  mail  to  have  been ;  unmatched  s 
anxi  in  war." 

On  Lena's  gloomy  heath,  tlie  voice  of  mi  S 
died  away.  The  unconstant  blast  blew  hi  i 
The  high  oak  shook  its  leaves  around,  f 
Everallin  were  my  thoughts,  when  in  all  B 
light  of  beauty  she  came  ;  her  blue  eyes  roll! 
in  tears.  She  stood  on  a  cloud  before  my  si),i 
and  spoke  with  feeble  voice !  "  Rise,  Oss  \ 
rise,  and  save  my  son ;  save  Oscar  princff 
men.  Near  the  red  oak  of  Lubar's  stream,  e 
fights  with  Lochlin's  sons."  She  sunk  into  j^ 
cloud  again,  T  covered  me  with  steel.  f 
spear  supported  my  steps;  my  rattling  arm  r 
rung.  I  Immmed  as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  » 
songs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  distant  thur  r 
Lochlin  heard.     They  fled  ;  my  son  pursu< 
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I  called  him  like  a  distant  stream.  "  Oscar, 
jturn  over  Lena.  No  further  pursue  the  foe," 
'  said,  "  though  Ossian  is  behind  thte."  He 
ame !  and  pleasant  to  my  ear  was  Oscar's 
)unding  steel.  "  Why  didst  thou  stop  my 
and,"  he  said,  "  till  death  had  covered  all  ? 
or  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met 
ly  son  and  Fillan.  They  watched  the  terrors 
f  the  night.  Our  swords  have  conquered  some. 
'}ut  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the  ocean  over 
le  white  sands  of  Mora,  so  dark  advance  the 
jns  of  Lochlin,  over  Lena's  rustling  heath  1 
lie  ghosts  of  night  shriek  afar ;  I  have  seen 
16  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king 
f  Morven,  he  that  smiles  in  danger !  He  that 
j;  like  the  sun  of  heaven,  rising  in  a  storm  !" 
j  Fingal  had  started  from  a  dream,  and  leaned 
n  Trenmor's  shield;  the  dark-brown  shield 
|f  his  fathers,  which  they  had  lifted  of  old  in 
'ar.  The  hero  had  seen,  in  his  rest,  the 
loumful  fonn  of  Agandecca.  She  came  from 
le  way  of  the  ocean.  She  slowly,  lonely,  moved 
ver  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale,  like  the  mist 
f  Cromla.  Dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek, 
(he  often  raised  her  dim  hand  from  her  robe, 
er  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the  desert : 
he  raised  her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turn- 
d  away  her  silent  eyes!  "  Why  weeps  the 
aughter  of  Starno?"  said  Fingal  with  a  sigh; 
■  why  is  thy  face  so  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the 
louds?"  She  departed  on  the  wind  of  Lena. 
>he  left  him  in  the  midst  of  the  night.  She 
aourned  the  sons  of  her  people,  that  were  to 
all  by  the  hand  of  Fingal. 

The  hero  started  from  rest.     Still  he  beheld 
ler  in  his  soul.     The  sound  of  Oscar's  steps 
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approached.  The  king  saw  the  grey  shield 
his  side ;  for  the  faint  beam  of  the  morn: ; 
came  over  the  waters  of  UlHn.  "  What  i 
the  foes  in  their  fear?"  said  the  rising  kingii 
Morven ;  "  or  fly  they  through  ocean's  foi  i 
or  wait  they  the  battle  of  steel  ?  But  Avhy  sho  'i 
Fingal  ask?  I  hear  their  voice  on  the  ea;* 
wind!  Flyover  Lena's  heath,  O  Oscar;  aw;'j 
our  friends !" 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Lubar.  Thi  i 
he  reared  his  terrible  voice.  The  deer  star  I 
from  the  fountains  of  Cromla.  The  ro  i 
shook  on  all  their  hills.  Like  tlie  noise  o'i 
hundred  mountain-streams,  that  burst,  ;  1 
roar,  and  foam  !  like  the  clouds,  that  gathei  > 
a  tempest  on  the  blue  face  of  the  sky  !  so  i  ; 
the  sons  of  the  desert  round  the  terrible  vc  i 
of  Fingal.  Pleasant  was  the  voice  of  the  k  ; 
of  INIorven  to  the  warriors  of  his  land.  Of  i 
had  he  led  them  to  battle ;  often  returned  w  i 
the  spoils  of  the  foe. 

*'  Come  to  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  cl  • 
dren  of  echoing  Selma  !  Come  to  the  death  f 
thousands.  Comhal's  son  will  see  the  fiji. 
My  sword  shall  wave  on  ihe  hill,  the  defe  s 
of  my  people  in  war.  But  never  may  you  n  1 
it,  warriors ;  while  the  son  of  Morni  fights,  ! 
chief  of  mighty  men  !  He  shall  lead  my  bat , 
that  his  fame  may  rise  in  song  !  O  ye  ghost  f 
heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the  storm  of  Crom  ! 
receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  b  * 
them  to  your  hills.  And  may  tlie  blast  of  ]  • 
na  carry  them  over  my  seas,  that  tliey  may  co  ■ 
to  my  silent  dreams,  and  delight  my  soul  i 
rest.  Filial!  and  Oscai-,  of  the  dark-bro  i 
hair!  fair  Kyno,  with  the  pointed  steel !  adva  ? 
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(jirith  valour  to  the  fight.  Behold  the  son  of 
IVIorni !  Let  your  swords  be  like  his  in  strife  : 
>ehold  the  deeds  of  his  hands.  Protect  the 
i'riends  of  your  father.  Remember  the  chiefs 
:)f  old.  My  children,  I  will  see  you  yet,  though 
lere  you  should  fall  in  Erin.  Soon  shall  our 
iiold  pale  ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud,  on  Cona's 
•■ddj-ing  winds." 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged 
,ound  with  the  red  lightning  of  heaven,  flying 
westward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the  king 
|tf  Selnia  removed.  Ten-ible  is  the  light  of  his 
mour  ;  two  spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey 
,iair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often  looks  back 
in  tlie  war.  Tliree  bards  attend  the  son  of 
iame,  to  bear  his  words  to  the  chiefs.  High 
,n  Cromla's  side  he  sat,  waving  the  lightning 
jf  his  sword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 
f  Joy  rises  in  Oscar's  face.  His  cheek  is  red. 
(lis  eye  sheds  tears.     The  sword  is  a  beam  of 

re  in  his  hand.  He  came,  and  smiling,  spoke 
p  Ossian.  "  O  ruler  of  the  fight  of  steel !  my 
,ither,   hear  tliy  son  !    Retire   with    Morven's 

lighty  chief.     Give  me  the  fame  of  Ossian. 

f  here  I  fall,  O  chief,  remember  that  breast  of 
,iow,  the  lonely  sun-beam  of  my  love,  the  white- 

anded  daughter  of  Toscar !  For,  with  red 
jiieek  from  the  rock,  bending  over  the  stream, 
,er  soft  hair  flies  about  her  bosom,  as  she  pours 
,ie  sigh  for  Oscar.  Tell  her  I  am  on  my  hills, 
lightly-bounding  son  of  the  wind  ;   tell  her, 

lat  in  a  cloud,   I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of 

bscar."  Raise,  Oscar,  rather  raise  my  tomb, 
will  not  yield  the  war  to  thee.     The  first  and 

loodiest  in  the  strife,  my  arm  shall  teach  thee 

3w  to  fight.     Eut  remembc-r,  my  son,  to  place 
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this  sword,  this  bow,  the  honi  of  my  deer,  wit) 
in  that  dark  and  narrow  house,  whose  mark 
one  grey  stone  !  Oscar,  I  have  no  love  to  lea 
to  the  care  of  my  son.  Everallin  is  no  moi 
the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno ! 

Such  were  our  words,  when  Gaul's  loud  voi 
came  growing  on  the  wind.  He  waved  < 
high  the  sword  of  his  father.  We  rushed 
death  and  wounds.  As  waves,  white-bubbli: 
over  the  deep,  come  swelling,  roaring  on ; 
rocks  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves ;  so  foes  ; 
tacked  and  fought.  JMan  met  w-ith  man,  a 
steel  with  steel.  Shields  sound,  and  warri< 
fall.  As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the  red  s 
of  the  furnace,  so  rose,  so  rung  their  swords 

Gaul  rushed  on,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardv( 
The  destruction  of  heroes  is  on  his  swo: 
Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  desert  in  l 
echoing  heath  of  Gormal !  How  can  I  give 
the  song  the  deatli  of  many  spears  ?  My  sw( 
rose  high,  and  flamed  in  the  strife  of  b]o< 
Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou,  my  best,  my  great 
son  !  I  rejoiced  in  my  secret  soul,  when 
sword  flamed  over  the  slain.  They  fled  am 
through  Lena's  heath.  We  pursued  and  sL 
As  stones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock ; 
axes  in  echoing  woods ;  as  thunder  rolls  fr 
hill  to  hill,  in  dismal  broken  peals ;  so  bl 
succeeded  to  blow,  and  death  to  deatli,  from  ! 
hand  of  Oscar  and  mine. 

But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  son,  as  » 
strength  of  the  tide  of  Inistore.  The  king  1  f 
rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight.  He  half  • 
sumed  the  spear.  "  Go,  Ullin,  go,  my  a;  I 
l>ard,"  begun  the  king  of  Morven.  "  Rem  1 
the  mighty  Gaul  of  war.      Remind  hiin  of  a 
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(fathers.      Support  the  pelding  fight  with  song ; 
for  song  enlivens  war."     Tall  Ullin  went,  with 
step  of  age,   and  spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 
>"  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds !  high- 
bounding  king  of  spears  I    Strong  ami  in  every 
^perilous  toil  !    Hard  heart  that  never  yields  ! 
'Chief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death  !    Cut  down 
the  foe ;  let  no  white  sail  bound  round  dark 
Inistore.    Be  thine  arm  like  thunder,  thine  eyes 
ilike  fire,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.      Whirl  round 
ithy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night ;  lift  thy  shield 
tlike  the  flame  of  death.    Son  of  the  chief  of  ge- 
laerous  steeds,  cut  down  the  foe!   Destroy!" 
IThe  hero's  heart  beat  high.     But  Swaran  came 
with  battle.     He  cleft  the  shield  of  Gaul  in 
ittwain.     Tlie  sons  of  Selma  fled. 
i     Fingal  at  once  arose  in  arms.     Thrice  he 
ireared  liis  dreadful   voice.     Cromla  answered 
:  iround.      The   sons  of  the   desert  stood   still. 
They  bent  their  blushing  faces  to  earth,  asham- 
13d  at  the  presence  of  the  king.     He  came  like 
I  i  cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the  sun,  when  slow 
t  rolls  on  the  hill,  and  fields  expect  the  shower. 
^  Silence  attends  its  slow  progress  aloft ;  but  the 
■  '«m.pest  is  soon  to  arise.     Swaran  beheld  the 
enible   king  of  Morven.     He  stopped  in  the 
:  "nidst  of  his  course.     Dark  he  leaned  on  his 
.  ipear,  rolling  his  red  eyes  around.     Silent  and 
:  I  all  he  seemed,  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of  Lu- 
)ar,  which  had  its  branches  blasted  of  old  by 
:   he  lightning  of  heaven.     It  bends  over  the 
itre^m  :  the  grey  moss  whistles  in  the  wind :  so 
itood  tlie  king.      Then  slowly  he  retired  to  the 
"ising  heath  of  Lena.     His  thousands  pour  a- 
ound  the  hero.     Darkness  gathers  on  the  hill ! 
Fingal,   like  a  beam  from  heaven,  shone  in 
P 
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the  midst  of  his  people.  His  heroes  gatl 
around  him.  He  sends  forth  the  voice  of 
power,  "  Raise  my  standards  on  high  :  sprt 
them  on  Lena's  wind,  I'ke  the  flames  of 
hundred  hills  !  Let  them  sound  on  the  wii 
of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  the  fight.  Ye  s< 
of  the  roaring  streams,  that  pour  from  a  the 
sand  hills,  be  near  the  king  of  Morven  !  attt 
to  the  words  of  his  power  !  Gaul,  strongest  a 
of  death !  O  Oscar  of  the  future  fights  !  C< 
nal,  son  of  the  blue  shields  of  Sora !  Dern,, 
of  the  dark-brown  hair!  Ossian,  king  of  ms^" 
songs,  be  near  your  fadier's  arm  ! "  We  rea  'I 
the  sun-beam*  of  battle ;  the  standard  of  ! 
king  !  Each  hero  exulted  with  joy,  as,  wavi  , 
it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  studded  with  g  I 
above,  as  the  blue  wide  shell  of  the  nightly  « . 
Each  hero  had  his  standai'd  too,  and  each  i 
gloomy  men  ! 

"  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  sh« , 
"  how  Lochlin  divides  on  Lena !  They  st  I 
like  broken  clouds  on  a  hill,  or  an  half-c  • 
sumed  grove  of  oaks,  when  we  see  the  r 
tlirough  its  branches,  and  the  meteor  pas?  j 
behind  !  Let  eveiy  chief  among  the  friend  f 
Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frowj  ) 
high :  nor  let  a  son  of  the  echoing  gr(  s 
bound  on  the  waves  of  Inistore  !" 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  seven  ch  s 
that  came  from  Lano's  lake."  "  Let  Inisto  s 
dark  king,"  said  Oscar,  "  come  to  the  swor'f 
Ossian's  son."  "  To  mine  the  king  of  Iniscc  " 

*  Fiiigal's  standard  was  distinguished  by  the  nan  )f 
'  sun-beam:'  probably  on  account  of  its  bright  co!  r, 
and  its  being  studded  with  gold.  To  begin  a  batt  is 
expressetl,  in  old  composition,  by  '  lifting  of  the  i- 
beiun.' 
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said  Connal,  heart  of  steel !  "  Or  Mudan's  chief 
or  I,"  said  brown-haired  Dermid,  "  shall  sleep 
on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though  now 
so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king ; 
I  promised  with  my  hand  to  win  the  hero's 
dark-brown  shield.  "  Blest  and  victorious  be 
my  chiefs,"  said  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look. 
"  Swaran,  king  of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  the 
choice  of  Fingal !" 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that 
pour  through  many  vales,  divided,  dark  the  sons 
of  Selma  advanced.  Cromla  echoed  around  ! 
"  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths,  when  we  closed 
in  the  stiife  of  arms  !  O  daughter  of  Toscar, 
!  bloody  were  our  hands  !  The  gloomy  ranks  of 
iLochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring  Cona  ! 
Our  arms  were  victorious  on  Lena ;  each  chief 
fulfilled  his  promise.  Beside  the  munnur  of 
Branno  thou  didst  often  sit,  O  maid  !  thy  white 
bosom  rose  frequent,  like  the  down  of  the  swan 
when  slow  she  swims  on  the  lake,  and  side- long 
winds  blow  on  her  ruffled  wing.  Thou  hast 
seen  the  sun  retire,  red  and  slow,  behind  his 
cloud  :  night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain, 
while  the  unfrequent  blast  roared  in  the  narrow 
vales.  At  length  the  rain  beats  hard  :  thunder 
rolls  in  peals.  Lightning  glances  on  the  rocks  ! 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire  !  The  strength  of 
the  mountain-streams  comes  roaring  down  the 
hiUs.  Such  was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid  of 
the  arms  of  snow  !  ^^^ly,  daughter  of  Toscar, 
why  that  tear  ?  The  m.aids  of  Lochlin  have 
cause  to  weep  !  The  people  of  their  country 
fell. — Bloody  were  the  blue  swords  of  the  race 
of  my  heroes  !  But  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  and  bhnd : 
no  more  the  companion  of  heroes  !   Give,  love- 
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ly  maid,  to  me  thy  tears.     I  have  seen  the  torn 
of  all  my  friends  !" 

It  was  then,  by  Fingal's  hand,  a  hero  fell, 
IHs  grief!  Grey-haired  he  rolled  in  the  du 
He  lifted  his  faint  eyes  to  the  king  !  "  And 
it  by  me  thou  hast  fallen,"  said  the  son  of  COi 
hal,  "  thou  friend  of  Agandecca  !  I  have  se 
thy  tears  for  the  maid  of  my  love  in  the  ha 
of  the  bloody  Starno  !  Thou  hast  been  the  1 
of  the  foes  of  my  love,  and  hast  thou  fallen 
my  hand  ?  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  grave  of  jV 
thon,  and  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's  so: 
Dear  to  my  soul  hast  thou  been,  thou  dark 
dwelling  maid  of  Ardven  !" 

Cuthullin,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  he; 
the  noise  of  the  troubled  war.  He  called  ■ 
Connal,  chief  of  swords ;  to  Carril  of  ot 
times.  The  grey-haired  heroes  heard  his  vo  . 
They  took  their  pointed  spears.  Tliey  cai , 
and  saw  the  tide  of  battle,  like  ocean's  crov  • 
ed  waves,  when  the  dark  wind  blows  from  ! 
deep,  and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  sai ' 
vale!  Cuthullin  kindled  at  the  sight.  Da,. 
ness  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  ;i 
the  sword  of  his  fathers ;  his  red-rolling  e  i 
on  the  foe.  He  thrice  attempted  to  ri 
to  battle.  He  thrice  was  stopt  by  Con:'. 
"  Cliief  of  the  isle  of  mist,"  he  said,  "  Fin  I 
subdues  the  foe.  Seek  not  a  part  of  the  ft  J 
of  the  king  ;  himself  is  like  the  storm  !" 

"  Then,  Carril,  go,"  replied  the  chief,  *' ) 
greet  the  king  of  Morven.  When  Loi."hlin  i  s 
away  like  a  stream  after  rain  ;  when  the  n  e 
of  the  battle  is  past ;  then  be  thy  voice  sv  t 
in  his  ear  to  praise  the  king  of  Selma  !  C  e 
)iim  the  sword  of  Caitlibat.     Cuthullin  is  t 


worthy  to  lift  the  anus  of  his  fathers  !  Come, 
O  ye  ghosts  of  the  lonely  Cromla  !  ye  souls  of 
chiefs  that  are  no  more !  be  near  the  steps  of 
CuthuUin ;  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  his  grief. 
Never  more  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the 
Qiighty  in  the  land.  I  am  a  beam  tliat  has  shone ; 
a  mist  that  has  fled  away ;  when  the  blast  of  the 
morning  came,  and  brightened  the  shaggy  side 
of  the  hill.  Connal,  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  de- 
parted is  my  fame.  iNIy  sighs  shall  be  on  Crom- 
la's  wind,  till  my  footsteps  cease  to  be  seen. 
And  thou,  white-bosomed  Bragela,  mourn  over 
the  fall  of  my  fame  :  vanquished,  I  will  never 
, return  to  thee,  thou  sun-beam  of  my  soul !" 
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ARGUMENT. 

CuthuUin  and  Connal  still  remain  on  the  hill.    Fingal 

1    and  Swaran  meet :  tlie  combat  is  described.    Swaran 

IB  overcome,  bound,  and  delivered  over  as  a  prisoner 

to  the  care  of  Ossian,  and  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni ;  Fin- 

'    gal,  his  younger  sons,  and  Oscar,  still  pursue  the  ene- 

1    my.    The  episode  of  Orla,  a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was 

mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  introduced.    Fingal, 

■    touched  with  tlie  death  of  Orla,  orders  tlie  pursuit  to 

be  discontinued ;  and  calling  his  sons  together,  he  is 

informed  that  Ryno,  the  youngest  of  them,  was  slain. 

He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  story  of  Lamderg  and 

Gelchossa,  and  returns  towards  the  place  where  he  had 

left  Swaran.    Carril,  wlio  had  been  sent  by  CuthuUin 

to  congratulate  Fingal  on  his  victon.-,  comes  in  the 

mean  time  to  Ossian.     The  conversation  of  the  two 

poets  closes  the  action  of  the  fourth  day. 

On  Cromla's  resounding  side  Connal  spoke 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  car.  V»'hy  that  gloom, 
son  of  Semo  ?  Our  friends  are  the  mighty  in 
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fight.  Renowned  art  thou,  O  warrior  !  manj 
were  the  deaths  of  thy  steel.  Often  has  Bra 
gela  met,  with  bkie-rolling  eyes  of  joy  ;  oftei 
has  she  met  her  hero  returning  in  the  midst  o 
the  valiant,  when  his  sword  was  red  with  slaugh 
ter,  when  his  foes  were  silent  in  the  fields  of  th 
toml).  Pleasant  to  her  ears  were  tliy  bardj 
when  thy  deeds  arose  in  song. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !  He  moves 
below,  like  a  pillar  of  fire.  His  strength  is  lik 
the  stream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of  the  echo 
ing  Cromla,  when  the  branchy  forests  of  nigh 
are  torn  from  all  their  rocks.  Happy  are  th 
people,  O  Fingal  !  thine  arm  shall  finish  thei 
wars.  Thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers  ;  th 
wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  speak 
est,  and  thy  thousands  obey  :  armies  trembl 
at  the  sound  of  thy  steel.  Happy  are  thy  pec 
pie,  O  Fingal  !  king  of  resounding  Selmj 
Who  is  that  so  dark  and  terrible  coming  in  th 
thunder  of  his  course?  who  but  Starno's  son,  t 
meet  the  king  of  IMorven?  Behold  the  battle  ( 
the  chiefs !  it  is  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  when  tw| 
spirits  meet  far  distant  and  contend  for  the  roll 
ing  of  waves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise  o 
his  hill.  He  sees  the  high  billows  advancin ' 
to  Ardven's  shwe. 

Such  were  the  words  of  Connal  when  th 
heroes  met  in  fight.  There  was  the  clang  ( 
arms  !  there  every  blow,  like  the  hundred -halt  ^ 
mers  of  the  furnace !  Terrible  is  the  battle  of  tli" 
kings  ;  dreadfid  the  look  of  Uieir  eyes.  The: 
dark-brown  shields  are  cleft  in  twain.  The) 
steel  flies,  broken,  from  their  helms.  The 
fling  their  weapons  down.  Each  rushes  to  h; 
hero's  grasp  :  their  sinewy  arms  bend  roUO 


I 
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■ach  other :  they  turn  from  side  to  side,  and 
train  and  stretch  their  large  spreading  limbs 
yelovr.  But  when  the  pride  of  their  strength 
irose,  they  shook  the  hill  with  their  heels.  Rocks 
umble  from  their  places  on  high  ;  the  green- 
leaded  bushes  are  overturned.  At  length  the 
itrength  of  Swaran  fell :  the  king  of  the  groves 
s  bound.  Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona ;  but  Cona 
[  behold  no  more  !  thus  have  I  seen  two  dark 
lills  removed  from  their  place  by  the  strength 
,)f  the  bursting  stream.  They  turn  from  side 
jO  side  in  their  fall ;  their  tall  oaks  meet  one 
mother  on  high.  Then  they  tumble  together 
mth  all  their  rocks  and  trees.  The  streams 
ire  turned  by  their  side.  The  red  ruin  is  seen 
ifar. 

.  "  Sons  of  distant  Morven,"  said  Fingal, 
•'  guard  the  king  of  Lochlin.  He  is  strong  as 
tiis  thousand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to  war. 
His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gaul,  thou 
first  of  my  heroes  ;  Ossian,  king  of  songs,  at- 
tend. He  is  the  friend  of  Agandecca  ;  raise  to 
joy  his  grief.  But,  Oscar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno, 
ye  cliildren  of  tlie  race,  pursue  Lochlin  over 
Lena,  that  no  vessel  may  hereafter  bound  on 
the  dark- rolling  waves  of  Inistore." 

They  flew  sudden  across  the  heath.  He 
slowly  moved,  like  a  cloud  of  thunder,  when 
the  sultry  plain  of  summer  is  silent  and  dark. 
His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sun-beam  ;  terri- 
ble as  the  streaming  meteor  of  night.  He 
cAme  toward  a  chief  of  Lochlin.  He  spoke  to 
the  son  of  the  wave. — "  Who  is  that  so  dark 
and  sad,  at  the  rock  of  the  roaring  stream  ?  He 
cannot  bound  over  its  course.  How  stately 
is  the  chief !  His  bossy  shield  is  on  his  side  j 
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his  spear  like  the  tree  of  the  desert.  Youth  i 
the  dark-red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fir ! 
gal?"  ; 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries,  "  stron 
is  my  arm  in  war.  My  spouse  is  weeping  ; 
home.  Orla  shall  never  return  !"  "  Or  figh' 
or  yields  the  hero?"  said  Fingal  of  the  nob' 
deeds  ;  "  foes  do  not  conquer  in  my  presence 
my  friends  are  renowned  in  the  hall.  Son  i 
the  wave,  follow  me :  partake  the  feast  of  n  i 
shells  :  pursue  the  deer  of  my  desert :  be  the 
the  friend  of  Fingal."  "  No,"  said  the  hero :  " 
assist  the  feeble.  My  strength  is  with  the  weg 
in  arms.  My  sword  has  been  always  unmatcl 
ed,  O  waiTior  !  let  the  king  of  Morven  yield  ! 
"  I  never  yielded,  Orla !  Fingal  never  jdelc 
ed  to  man.  Draw  thy  sword,  and  choose  tl 
foe.     Many  are  my  heroes  !" 

"  Does  then  the  king  refuse  the  fight?"  sa 
Orla  of  the  dark-brown  shield.  "  Fingal  is 
match  for  Orla  ;  and  he  alone  of  all  his  race 
But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  shall  fall,  as  oi 
time  the  warrior  must  die ;  raise  my  tomb 
the  midst :  let  it  be  the  greatest  on  Lena.  Sei 
over  the  dark-blue  wave  the  sword  of  Orla 
the  spouse  of  his  love,  that  she  may  show  it 
her  son,  with  tears,  to  kindle  his  soul  to  war 
"  Son  of  the  mournful  tale,"  said  Fingal,  "  vvl 
dost  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  wa 
riors  must  die,  and  the  children  see  their  us 
less  arms  in  the  hall.  But,  Orla,  thy  ton 
shall  rise.  Thy  white-bosomed  spouse  sh£ 
weep  over  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeb 
was  the  arm  of  Orla.  'Die  sword  of  Fing 
descended,  and  cleft  his  shield  in  twain. 
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fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground,  as  the  moon 
on  the  ruffled  stream,  "  King  of  Morven," 
said  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  sword  and  pierce  my 
breast.  Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  m.y 
friends  have  left  me  here.  The  mournful  tale 
shall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  tlie 
'Streamy  Lota,  when  she  is  alone  in  the  wood, 
and  the  rustling  blast  in  the  leaves  !" 

"  No,"  said  the  king  of  Morven  ;  "  I  will 
never  wound  thee,  Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lo- 
ta let  her  see  thee,  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
war.  Let  thy  giey-haired  father,  who,  perhaps, 
/is  blind  with  age,  let  him  hear  the  sound  of  thy 
ivoice,  and  brighten  within  his  hall.  With  joy 
let  the  hero  rise,  and  search  for  Iiis  son  with 
his  hands!"  "But  never  will  he  find  him, 
iFingal,"  said  the  youth  of  the  streamy  Lotar 
"  on  Lena's  heath  I  must  die  :  foreign  bards 
^shall  talk  of  me.  ^iy  broad  belt  covers  my 
iwound  of  death.     I  give  it  to  the  wind  !" 

The  dark  blood  poured  from  his  side  :  he  fell 
rpale  on  tJie  heath  of  Lena,  Fingal  bent  over 
I  him  as  he  died,  and  called  his  younger  chiefs. 
i"  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  raise  high  the  me- 
mory of  Orla.  Here  let  the  dai-k- haired  hero 
rest,  far  from  the  spouse  of  his  love.  Here  let 
him  rest  in  his  narrow  house,  far  from  the  sound 
of  Lota.  The  feeble  will  find  his  bow  at  home, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  bend  it.  His  faithful 
dogs  howl  on  his  hills ;  his  boars,  which  he  used 
to  pursue,  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle ! 
the  mighty  among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt 
the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye  sonr  of  the  king 
of  IMonen  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran,  to  send 
the  night  away  on  song.  FiUan,  Oscar,  and 
Rvno,  flv  over  the  heath  of  Lena.  Where,  Ryno. 
P3 
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art  thou,  young  son  of  fame  ?     Thou  art  r 
wont  to  be  the  last  to  answer  tliy  father's  voice 

"  Ryno,"  said  Ullin,  first  of  bards,  "  is  w 
the  awful  forais  of  his  fathers.  With  Trath 
king  of  shields ;  with  Trenmor  of  mighty  dee 
The  youth  is  low.  the  youth  is  pale,  he  lies 
Lena's  heath  !"  "  Fell  the  swiftest  in  the  ract 
said  the  king,  "  the  first  to  bend  the  1m)w?  Th 
scarce  hast  been  known  to  me  !  Why  did  you 
Ryno  fall  ?  But  sleep  thou  softly  on  Lei 
Fingal  shall  soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall  i 
voice  be  heard  no  more,  and  my  footsteps  ce? 
to  be  seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  Fingal's  nan 
The  stones  will  talk  of  me.  But,  Ryno,  th  | 
art  low,  indeed ;  thou  hast  not  received  thy  fai)« 
Ullin,  strike  the  harp  for  Ryno ;  tell  what  t 
chief  would  have  been.  Farewell,  thou  first 
every  field.  No  more  shall  I  direct  thy  da 
Thou  that  hast  been  so  fair!  I  behold  th 
not.  Farewell."  The  tear  is  on  the  cheek 
the  king,  for  terrible  was  his  son  in  war,  1 
son,  that  was  like  a  beam  of  fire  by  night  or 
hill,  when  the  forests  sink  down  in  its  cour 
and  the  traveller  trembles  at  the  sound.  B 
the  winds  drive  it  beyond  the  steep.  It  sin| 
from  sight,  and  darkness  prevails. 

"  Whose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb 
begun  tl>e  king  of  generous  shells;  "  four  stor 
with  their  heads  of  moss  stand  there.  Th, 
mark  the  narrow  house  of  death.  Near  it  , 
Ryno  rest.  A  neighbour  to  the  brave  let  hi 
lie.  Some  chief  of  fame  is  here,  to  fly  with  r 
son  on  clouds.  O  Ullin  !  raise  the  songs  , 
old.  Awake  their  memory  in  their  tomb, 
in  the  field  they  never  fled,  my  son  sliall  n 
by  their  side.  He  shall  rest,  far  distant  fro 
Morvcn,  on  Lena's  resounding  plains." 
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1 1  "  Here,"  said  the  bard  of  song,  "  here  rest 
'•le  first  of  heroes.  Silent  is  Lamderg  in  this 
lace :  dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  swords.  And 
•ho,  soft  smiling  from  her  cloud,  shows  me  her 
ice  of  love  ?  Why,  daughter,  why  so  pale  art 
lou,  first  of  the  maids  of  Cromla  ?  Dost  thou 
leep  ^^^th  the  foes  in  battle,  white-bosomed 
aughter  of  Tuathal  ?  Thou  hast  been  the  love 
f  thousands,  but  Lamderg  was  thy  love.  He 
ame  to  Tura's  mossy  towers,  and,  striking  his 
ark  buckler,  spoke  :  '  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my 
jve,  the  daughter  of  the  noble  Tuathal  ?  I 
jft  her  in  the  hall  of  Tura,  when  I  fought  with 
'reat  Ulfada.  Return  soon,  O  Lamderg !  she 
aid,  for  here  I  sit  in  grief.  Her  white  breast 
ose  with  sighs.  Her  cheek  was  wet  with  tears. 
'3ut  I  see  her  not  coming  to  meet  me,  to  sooth 
ay  soul  after  war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy. 
'  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  bard.  Bran  does 
'lot  shake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  glad  at  the  com- 
ng  of  Lamderg.  Where  is  Gelchossa,  my  love, 
he  mild  daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal?" 
'  "  '  Lamderg,'  saya  Ferchios,  son  of  Aidon, 
'  Gelchossa  moves  stately  on  Cromla.  She  and 
he  maids  of  the  bow  pursue  the  flying  deer !' 
Ferchios ! '  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  '  no 
loise  meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg !  No  sound 
s  in  the  woods  of  Lena.  No  deer  fly  in  my 
light.  No  panting  dog  pursues.  I  see  not 
aelchossa,  my  love,  fair  as  the  full  moon  setting 
)n  the  hills.  Go,  Fej'chios,  go  to  AUad,  the 
^rey-haired  son  of  the  rock.  His  dwelling  is 
^n  the  circle  of  stones.  He  may  know  of  the 
3right  Gelchossa!' 

"  The  son  of  Aidon  went.     He  spoke  to  the 
ear  of  age.    '  Allad,  dweller  of  rocks,  thou  tliat 
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tremblest  alone,  what  saw  thine  eyes  of  age 
•  I  saw,'  answered  Allad  the  old,  *  lUin  t\ 
son  of  Cairbar.  He  came,  in  darkness,  froi 
Cromla.  He  hummed  a  surly  song,  like  a  bla 
in  a  leafless  wood.  He  entered  the  hall  of  Tur 
'  Lamderg,'  he  said,  '  most  dreadful  of  me; 
fight  or  yield  to  Ullin.'  '  Lamderg,'  repli( 
Gelchossa,  '  the  son  of  battle,  is  not  here.  E 
fights  Ulfada,  mighty  chief.  He  is  not  her 
thou  first  of  men  !  But  Lamderg  never  yield 
He  will  fight  the  son  of  Cairbar  ! '  '  Lovely  a 
thou,'  said  terrible  Ullin,  '  daughter  of  tlie  gen 
rous  Tuathal.  T  carry  thee  to  Cairbar''s  hal 
The  valiant  shall  have  Gelchossa.  Three  da; 
I  remain  on  Cromla,  to  wait  that  son  of  battl 
Lamderg.  On  the  fourth  Gelchossa  is  min 
if  the  mighty  Lamderg  flies.' 

"  '  Allad,'  said  the  chief  of  Cromla,  '  peai 
to  thy  dreams  in  the  cave.  Ferchios,  sound  tl 
horn  of  Lamderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear  in  h 
halls.'  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  stonn,  ascent 
ed  the  hill  from  Tura.  He  hummed  a  sur 
song  as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of  a  fallir 
stream.  He  darkly  stood  upon  the  hill,  like  • 
cloud  vaiying  its  form  to  the  wind.  He  roll< 
3  stone,  the  sign  of  war.  Lllin  heard  in  Cai 
bar's  hall.  Tlie  hero  heard,  with  joy,  his  fo 
He  took  his  father's  spear.  A  smile  brightei' 
his  dark-brown  cheek,  as  he  places  his  swoj' 
by  his  side.  Tlie  dagger  glittered  in  his  han 
he  whistled  as  he  went. 

"  Gelchossa  saw  tlie  silent  chief,  as  a  wreai 
of  mist  ascending  the  hill.  She  struck  her  whi ' 
and  heaving  breast ;  and  silent,  tearful,  fean 
for  Lamderg.  '  Cairbar,  hoary  chief  of  shelb 
said  the  maid  of  the  tender  hand,  '  I  must  b€r 
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,  the  bow  on  Cromla.   I  see  the  dark-broWn  hinds.' 

'  I  She  hasted  up  the  h:ll.     In  vain  !  the  gloomy 

heroes  fought.      Why  should  I  tell  to  Selma's 

.  kuig  how  wrathful  heroes  fight  ?     Fierce  Ullin 

fell.     Young  Lamderg  came,  all  pale,  to  the 

daughter  of  generous  Tuathal !    '  What  blood, 

my  love,'  she  trembling  said,  '  what  blood  runs 

down  my  warrior's  side  ?'     '  It  is  Ullin's  blood,' 

.  the  chief  replied,   '  thou  fairer  than  the  snow' ! 

)  Gelchossa,  let  me  rest  here  a  little  while.'     Tlie 

,  mighty  Lamderg  died !   '  And  sleepest  thou  so 

soon  on  earth,  O  chief  of  shady  Tura?'     Three 

days  she  mourned  beside  her  love.    The  hunters 

found  her  cold.     They  raised  this  tomb  above 

the  three.     Thy  son,   O  king  of  Morven,  may 

;  rest  here  with  heroes  !" 

"  And  here  my  son  shall  rest,"  said  Fingal. 

\  "  The  voice  of  their  tame  is  in  mine  ears.    Fil- 

i  Ian  and  Fergus,  bring  hither  Orla,  the  pale  youth 

•  of  the  stream  of  Lota  !      Not  unequalled  shall 

Ryno  lie  in  earth,  when   Orla  is  by  his  side. 

r   Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Mors^en  !  ye  maids  of 

r  the  streamy  Lota,  weep  !     Like  a  tree  they  grew 

(   on  the  hills.     They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of 

;   the  desert,  when  it  lies  across  a  stream,  and 

.    withers  in  the   wind.      Oscar,  chief  of  every 

youth,  thou  seest  how  they  have  fallen.    Be  thou 

like  them  on  earth  renowned.     Like  them  the 

song  of  bards.      Terrible  were  their  forms  in 

■    battle  ;  but  calm  was  Ryno  in  the  days  of  peace. 

He  was  like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen  far 

:    distant  on  the  stream,  when  the  sun  is  setting 

on  Mora,  when  silence  dwells  on  the  hill  of 

deer.      Rest,   youngest  of  my  sons!    rest,   O 

Ryno !   on  Lena.     We  too  shall  be  no  more. 

Warriors  one  day  must  fall !" 
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Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  swords, 
wlien  Ryno  lay  ou  earth.  Wliat  must  the  grief 
of  Ossian  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  gone  !  I  hear 
not  thy  distant  voice  on  Cona.  IMy  eyes  per- 
ceive thee  not.  Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  sit 
at  thy  tomb,  and  feel  it  with  my  hands.  When 
I  think  I  hear  thy  voice,  it  is  but  the  passing  i 
blast.  Fingal  has  long  since  fallen  asleep,  the 
ruler  of  the  war  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ossian  sat  with  Swaran,  onl 
the  soft  green  banks  of  Lubar.  I  touched  the^ 
harp  to  please  the  king.  But  gloomy  was  his 
brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena, 
'JTlie  hero  mourned  his  host.  I  raised  mine  eyes 
to  Cromla's  brow.  I  saw  the  son  of  generous 
Serao.  Sad  and  slow  he  retired  from  his  hill,  I 
toward  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura,  He  saw  Fin- 
gal victorious,  and  mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  I 
The  sun  is  bright  on  his  armour.  Connal  slowly 
strode  behind.  Tliey  sunk  behind  the  hill,  like 
two  pillars  of  the  fire  of  night,  when  winds  pur- 
sue them  over  the  mountain,  and  the  flaming 
heath  resounds !  Beside  a  stream  of  roaring; 
foam  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends 
above  it.  The  rushing  winds  echo  against  its 
sides.  Here  rests  the  thief  of  Erin,  the  son  of 
generous  Semo.  His  thoughts  are  on  the  hat-t 
ties  he  lost.  The  tear  is  on  his  cheek.  He! 
mourned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  tied 
like  the  mist  of  Cona.  O  Bragela !  thou  artj 
too  far  remote  to  cheer  the  soul  of  the  hero.- 
But  let  him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind,,, 
that  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  sun-#j 
beam  of  his  love  ! 

Who  comes  with  the  locks  of  age  ?  It  is  thej 
son  of  songs.     "  Hail,  Carril  of  other  times  f 
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Thy  voice  is  like  tlie  harp  in  the  halls  of  Tura. 
Thy  Avoids  are  pleasant  as  the  shower  which 
falls  on  the  sunny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of 
old,  why  comest  thou  from  the  son  of  the  ge- 
nerous Semo?" 

"  Ossian,  king  of  swords,"  replied  the  bard, 
"  thou  best  canst  raise  the  song.  Long  hast 
thou  been  known  to  Carril,  thou  ruler  of  war  ! 
Often  have  I  touched  the  harp  to  lovely  Ever- 
allin.  Thou  too  hast  often  joined  my  voice  in 
Branno's  hall  of  generous  shells.  And  often 
amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildest  Ever- 
allin.  One  day  she  sung  of  Cormac's  fall,  the 
youth  who  died  for  her  love.  I  saw  the  tears 
on  her  cheek,  and  on  thine,  thou  chief  of  men. 
Her  soul  was  touched  for  the  unhappy,  though 
she  loved  him  not.  How  fair  among  a  thou- 
sand maids  was  the  daughter  of  generous  Bran- 
no!" 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not 
her  memory  to  my  mind.  My  soul  must  melt 
at  the  remembrance.  My  eyes  must  have  their 
tears.  Pale  in  the  earth  is  she,  the  softly-blush- 
ing fair  of  my  love  !  But  sit  thou  on  the  heath, 
O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice.  It  is  plea- 
sant as  the  gale  of  spring,  that  sighs  on  the  hun- 
ter's eai-,  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy, 
and  has  heard  the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the 
hill !" 
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BOOK  A  I. 


ARGUMENT. 
Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feast  to  his  army,  a 
which  Swaran  is  present.  The  king  commands  lAlii 
his  bard  to  give  '  the  song  of  peace  ;'  a  custom  alway 
observed  at  tlie  end  of  a  war.  UlUn  relates  the  action 
of  Trenmor,  great-grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandina 
via,  and  his  marriage  with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  . 
king  of  Lochlin,  who  was  ancestor  to  Swaran ;  whici 
consideration,  together  with  his  being  brother  to  Ag 
andecca,  with  whom  Fingal  was  in  love  in  his  youth 
induced  the  king  to  release  him,  and  permit  him  to  re 
turn  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into  Lochlin,  upoi 
his  promise  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hostil 
manner.  The  night  is  spent  in  settling  Swaran's  de 
parture,  in  songs  of  bards,  and  in  a  conversation  ii 
which  the  story  of  Grumal  is  introduced  by  Finga 
Morning  comes.  Swaran  departs.  Fingal  goes  on 
hunting  party,  and  finding  Cuthullin  in  the  cave  of  Tu 
ra,  comforts  him,  and  sets  sail  the  next  day  for  Scot 
laud,  which  concludes  the  poem. 

The  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down 
Darkness  rests  on  the  steeps  of  Cromla.  Thi 
stars  of  the  north  arise  over  the  rolling  of  Erin' 
waves :  they  show  their  heads  of  fire  throng! 
the  flying  mist  of  heaven.  A  distant  wine 
roars  in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is  the  plaii 
of  death  !  Still  on  the  dusky  Lena  arose  in  m; 
ears  the  voice  of  Carril.  He  sung  of  the  friend 
of  our  youth  ;  tlie  days  of  former  years  ;  whei  i 
we  met  on  the  banks  of  Lego  ;  when  we  sen 
round  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Cromla  answerei 
to  his  voice.  The  ghosts  of  those  he  sung  cam' 
In  their  rustling  winds.  They  were  seen  tt; 
bend  with  joy,  towards  the  sound  of  thei ' 
nraise !  i 
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Be  thy  soul  blest,  O  Carril !  in  the  midst  of 
hy  eddying  winds.  O  that  thou  wouldest  , 
■ome  to  my  hall,  when  I  am  alone  by  night ! 
4nd  thou  dost  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often 
hy  b'ght  hand  on  my  harp,  when  it  hangs  on 
he  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound  touches 
ny  ear.  Why  dost  thou  not  speak  to  me  in  my 
rrief,  and  tell  when  I  shall  behold  my  friends  ? 
But  thou  passest  away  in  thy  murmuring  blast ; 
:he  wind  whistles  through  the  grey  hair  of 
Ossian  ! 

Now,  on  the  side  of  Mora,  the  heroes  gather- 
ed to  the  feast.  A  thousand  aged  oaks  are 
jurning  to  the  wind.  Tlie  strength  of  the  shells 
5oes  round.  The  souls  of  warriors  brighten 
with  joy.  But  the  king  of  Lochlin  is  silent. 
Sorrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his  pride.  He 
Dften  turned  toward  Lena.  He  remembered 
that  he  fell.  Fingal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his 
fathers.  His  grey  locks  slowly  waved  on  the 
wind,  and  glittered  to  the  beam  of  night.  He 
saw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  spoke  to  the  first 
of  bards. 

"  Raise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace.  O 
sooth  my  30ul  from  war  !  Let  mine  car  forget, 
in  the  sound,  the  dismal  noise  of  arms.  Let 
a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of 
Lochlin.  He  must  depart  from  us  with  joy. 
None  ever  went  sad  from  Fingal.  Oscar  !  the 
lightning  of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in 
fight.  Peaceful  it  lies  by  my  side  when  war- 
riors yield  in  war." 

"  Trenmor,"  said  the  mouth  of  songs,  "  lived 
in  the  days  of  other  years.  He  bounded  over 
the  waves  of  the  north ;  companion  of  the 
stonn  !   The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Lochlin, 
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its  groves  of  murmuring  sounds,  appeared  t 
the  hero  through  mist:  he  bound  his  white 
bosomed  sails.  Trenmor  pursued  the  boar  th£ 
roared  through  the  woods  of  Gormal.  IMan 
had  fled  from  its  presence ;  but  it  rolled  i 
death  on  the  spear  of  Trenmor.  Three  chief: 
who  beheld  the  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  strar, 
ger.  They  told  that  he  stood,  like  a  pillar  ( 
fire,  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  Th 
king  of  Lochlin  prepared  the  feast.  He  calle 
the  blooming  Trenmor.  Three  days  he  feaste 
at  Gonnal's  windy  towers,  and  received  h 
choice  in  the  combat.  The  land  of  Lochh 
had  no  hero  that  yielded  not  to  Trenmor.  Th 
shell  of  joy  went  round  with  songs  in  praise  < 
the  king  of  Mor\'en  :  He  that  came  over  th 
waves,  the  first  of  mighty  men. 

"  Now  when  the  fouith  grey  morn  arose,  th 
hero  launched  his  ship.  He  walked  along  th 
silent  shore,  and  called  for  the  rushing  wind 
for  loud  and  distant  he  heard  the  blast  mui 
muring  behind  the  gi-oves.  Covered  over  wit 
arms  of  steel,  a  son  of  the  woody  Gormal  aj 
peared.  Red  was  his  cheek,  and  fair  liis  hai 
His  skin  was  like  the  snow  of  Morven.  Mil 
rolled  his  blue  and  smiling  eye,  when  he  spok 
to  the  king  of  swords. 

*'  '  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay,  thou  first  of  men 
thou  hast  not  conquered  Lonval's  son.  M 
sword  has  often  met  the  l)rave.  'Ihe  wise  shu 
the  strength  of  my  bow."  •  'Hiou  fair-haire 
youth,'  Trenmor  replied,  '  I  will  not  fight  wit 
Lonval's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble,  sun-bear 
of  youth !  Retire  to  Gormal's  dark-broM' 
hinds.'  '  But  I  will  retire,'  replied  the  youtl 
'  with  the  sword  of  Trenmor  ;  and  exult  in  th 
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)und  of  my  fame.  The  virgins  shall  gather 
ith  smiles  around  him  who  conquered  mighty 
'renmor.  They  shall  sigh  with  the  sighs  of 
ive,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  spear ;  when 
shall  carry  it  among  thovisands ;  when  I  lift 
18  glittering  point  to  the  sun.' 
"  '  Thou  shalt  never  carry  my  spear,*  said 
le  angrj'  king  of  Morven.  '  Thy  mother  shall 
nd  thee  pale  on  the  shore  ;  and,  looking  over 
16  dark-blue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that 
ew  her  son  !'  'I  will  not  lift  the  spear,'  re- 
Ued  the  youth,  '  my  arm  is  not  strong  with 
■ears.  But,  with  the  feathered  dart,  I  have 
;amed  to  pierce  a  distant  foe.  Throw  down 
lat  heavy  mail  of  steel.  Trenmor  is  covered 
•cm  death.  I  first  will  lay  my  mail  on  earth, 
Tirow  now  thy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven  !* 
ie  saw  the  heaving  of  her  breast.  It  was  the 
ister  of  the  king.  She  had  seen  liim  in  the 
all ;  and  loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  spear 
ropt  from  the  hand  of  Trenmor :  he  bent  his 
ed  cheek  to  the  ground.  She  was  to  him  a 
•earn  of  light  that  meets  the  sons  of  the  cave ; 
i^hen  they  revisit  the  fields  of  the  sun,  and  bend 
heir  aching  eyes ! 

'  "  '  Chief  of  the  windy  Morven,'  begun  the 
naid  of  the  arms  of  snow,  '  let  me  rest  in  thy 
tounding  ship,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo.  For 
le,  hke  the  thunder  of  the  desert,  is  terrible  to 
^nibaca.  He  loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride. 
He  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  !' — *  Rest  thou 
n  peace,'  said  tiie  mighty  Trenmor,  '  rest  be- 
lind  the  shield  of  my  father*.  I  will  not  fly 
rom  the  chief,  though  he  shakes  ten  thousand 
ipears.'  Three  days  he  waited  on  the  shore. 
He  sent  his  horn  abroad.     He  called  Corlo  to 
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battle,  from  all  his  echoing  lulls.  But  Cor 
came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  Lochlin  di 
scends  from  his  hall.  He  feasted  on  the  roa 
ing  shore.     He  gave  the  maid  to  Trenmor !" 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  said  Fingal,  "  thy  blo( 
flows  in  the  veins  of  thy  foe.  Our  fathers  m 
in  battle,  because  they  loved  the  strife  of  spea) 
But  often  did  they  feast  in  the  hall ;  and  ser 
roimd  the  joy  of  the  shell.  Let  thy  face  brigh 
en  with  gladness,  and  thine  ear  delight  in  t) 
harp.  Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine  ocea 
thou  hast  poured  thy  valour  forth  ;  thy  voi 
has  been  like  the  voice  of  thousands  when  thi 
engage  in  war.  Raise,  to-morrow,  raise  tl 
white  sails  to  the  wind,  thou  brother  of  Aga: 
decca  !  Bright  as  the  beam  of  noon,  she  com 
on  my  mournful  soul.  I  have  seen  thy  tea 
for  the  fair  one.  I  spared  thee  in  the  halls 
Starno ;  when  my  sword  was  red  with  slaug. 
ter;  when  my  eye  was  full  of  tears  for  t' 
maid.  Or  dost  thou  choose  the  fight  ?  Tl 
combat  which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor 
thine ;  that  thou  mayest  depart  renowned,  lil 
the  sun  setting  in  the  west !" 

"  King  of  the  race  of  Morven!"  said  t 
chief  of  resounding  Lochlin,  "  never  will  S\v 
ran  fight  with  thee,  first  of  a  thousand  heroe 
I  have  seen  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno  :  ft 
were  thy  years  beyond  my  own.  When  shall 
I  said  to  my  soul,  lift  the  spear  like  the  not 
Fingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  O  warrit 
on  the  side  of  the  shaggy  Mahnor ;  after  n 
waves  had  carried  me  to  tliy  halls,  and  the  fet 
of  a  tliousand  shells  was  spread.  Let  the  bar 
send  his  name  who  overcame  to  future  yeai 
for  noble  was  the  strife  of  Malmor !  But  mai 
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)f  the  ships  of  Lochlin  have  lost  their  youths 
)n  Lena.  Take  these,  thou  king  of  iNIorven, 
ind  be  the  friend  of  Swaran  !  "SVhen  thy  son 
hall  come  to  Gormal,  the  feast  of  shells  shall 
)e  spread,  and  the  combat  offered  on  the  vale." 

"  Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  "  shall  Fingal 
ake,  nor  land  of  many  hiUs.  The  desert  is 
mough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and  woods. 
Rise  on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of 
Agandecca  !  Spread  thy  white  sails  to  the  beam 
)f  the  morning  ;  return  to  the  echoing  hills  of 
GoiTiial." — "  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of 
ihells,"  said  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  shield. 
.'  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring ;  in  war 
he  mountain- storm.  Take  now  my  hand  in 
friendship,  king  of  echoing  Selma!  Let  thy 
sards  mourn  those  who  fell.  Let  Erin  give 
the  sons  of  Lochlin  to  earth.  Raise  high  the 
mossy  stones  of  their  fame ;  that  the  children 
of  the  north  hereafter  may  behold  the  place 
where  their  fathers  fought.  The  hunter  may 
say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mossy  tomb.  Here  Fin- 
gal and  Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other 
years.  Thus  hereafter  shall  he  say,  and  our 
fame  shall  last  for  ever." 

"  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  hills,  "  to-day 
our  fame  is  greatest.  We  shall  pass  away  like 
a  di-eam.  No  sound  will  remain  in  our  fields 
of  war.  Our  tombs  ■nill  be  lost  in  the  heath. 
The  hunter  shall  not  know  the  place  of  our  rest. 
Our  names  may  be  heard  in  song.  WTiat  avails 
it,  when  our  strength  hath  ceased?  O  Ossian, 
Carril,  and  Ullin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are 
no  more.  Give  us  the  song  of  other  years. 
Let  the  night  pass  away  on  the  sound,  and 
morning  return  with  joy." 
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We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings.  An  hundi 
harps  mixed  their  sound  with  our  voice.  1 
face  of  Swaran  brightened,  like  the  full  mc 
of  heaven ;  when  the  clouds  vanish  away,  a 
leave  her  calm  and  broad  in  the  midst  of  • 
sky. 

"  Where,  Carril,"  said  the  great  Finj 
"  Carril  of  other  times !  where  is  the  son 
Semo,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  mist  ?  Has  he 
tired  like  the  meteor  of  deatli,  to  the  dre; 
cave  of  Tura?" — "  Cuthullin,"  said  Carril 
other  times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of  Td 
His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  strength.  1 
thoughts  on  the  battles  he  lost.  Mournfu 
the  king  of  spears;  till  now  unconquered 
war.  He  sends  his  sword  to  rest  on  the  s 
of  Fingal:  for,  like  the  storm  of  the  desi 
thou  hast  scattered  all  his  foes.  Take,  O  F 
gal !  the  sword  of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  < 
parted  like  mist,  when  it  flies,  before  the  ru 
ling  wind,  along  the  brightening  vale." 

"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "  Fingal  shall  ne 
take  his  sword.  His  arm  is  mighty  in  w; 
his  fame  shall  never  fail.  Many  have  b( 
overcome  in  battle ;  whose  renown  arose  fr' 
tlieir  fall.  O  Swaran,  king  of  resoundi 
woods,  give  all  thy  grief  away.  The  vanqui; 
ed,  if  brave,  are  renowned.  They  are  like  i 
sun  in  a  cloud,  when  he  hides  his  face  in  i 
south,  but  looks  again  on  tlie  hills  of  grass ! 

"  Grumal  was  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  sou< 
the  battle  on  every  coast.  His  soul  rejoiced 
blood  ;  his  ear  in  the  din  of  anns.  He  poui 
his  wan-iors  on  Craca ;  Craca's  king  met  h 
from  his  grove ;  for  then,  witliin  the  circle 
Brumo,  he  spoke  to  the  stone  of  power.    Fie: 
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was  the  battle  of  the  heroes,  for  the  maid  of  the 
breast  of  snow.  The  fame  of  the  daughter  of 
[Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at  the  streams  of 
(Cona:  he  vowed  to  have  the  white-bosomed 
.maid,  or  die  on  echoing  Craca.  Tliree  days 
they  strove  together,  and  Grumal  on  the  fourth 
,  :was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed 
him  in  the  horrid  circle  of  Brumo ;  where  of- 
ten,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  howled 
round  the  stone  of  their  fear.     But  he  after- 

■  iwards  shone,  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven. 

:  iThey  fell  by  his  mighty  hand.     Grumal  had  all 

[his  fame ! 
\  I     "  Raise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  continued 
i  |the  great  Fingal,   "  raise  high  the  praise  of  he- 
i  iroes  :   that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their  fame ; 
^  ithat  the  mind  of  Swaran  may  cease  to  be  sad." 
:  iThey  lay  in  the  heath   of  Mora.     The  dark 
,  iwinds   rustled    over    the    chiefs.     A    hundred 
■:  ;Voices,  at  once,  arose ;  a  hundred  harps  were 
strung.     They  sung  of  other  times  ;  the  mighty 
ichiefs  of  former  years  !  "Wlien  now  shall  I  hear 
:  the  bard  ?  when  rejoice  at  the  fame  of  my  fa- 
thers?   The   harp  is   not   strung   on    Morven. 

■  The  voice  of  music  ascends  not  on  Cona. 
,Dead,  with  the  mighty,  is  the  bard  I  Fame  is 
in  the  desert  no  more. 

.  I     Morning  trembles  with  the  beam  of  the  east ; 

;  it  glimmers  on  Cromla's  side.  Over  Lena  is 
heard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  The  sons  of  the 
lOcean  gather  around.  Silent  and  sad  they  rise 
lOn  the  wave.  The  blast  of  Erin  is  behind  their 
sails.  White,  as  the  mist  of  Morven,  they  float 
along  the  sea.  "  Call,"  said  Fingal,  "  call  my 
dogs,  the  long-bounding  sons  of  the  chase. 
Call  white-breasted  Bran,  and  the  surly  strength 
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of  Luath  !  Fillan,  and  Ryno  : — but  he  is  e 
here  !  My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death.  F ; 
Ian  and  Fergus  !  blow  the  horn,  that  the  joy 
th^  chase  may  arise ;  that  the  deer  of  Cron 
may  hear,  and  start  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

nie  shrill  sound  spreads  along  the  wo< 
The  sons  of  heathy  Cromla  arise.  A  thousa 
dogs  fly  off  at  once,  grey-bounding  through  1 
heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog ;  three  by  1 
white-breasted  Bran.  He  brought  them, 
their  flight,  to  Fingal,  that  the  joy  of  the  ki 
might  be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  tomb 
Ryno.  The  grief  of  Fingal  returned.  ] 
saw  how  peaceful  lay  the  stone  of  him,  w 
was  the  first  at  the  chase !  "  No  more  sh 
thou  rise,  O  my  son  !  to  partake  of  the  feast ' 
Cromla.  Soon  will  thy  tomb  be  hid,  and  l 
grass  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  sons 
the  feeble  shall  pass  along.  They  shall  i 
know  where  the  mighty  lie. 

"  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strengi 
Gaul,  chief  of  the  blue  steel  of  war !  Let 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let 
find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  th 
the  walls  of  Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely  they  i 
on  the  heath.  Tlie  chief  of  shells  is  sad,  a  . 
the  halls  are  silent  and  lonely.  Come,  let 
find  Cuthullin,  and  give  him  all  our  joy.  I 
is  that  Cuthullin,  O  Fillan,  or  a  pillar  of  smt 
on  the  heath  ?  Tlie  wind  of  Cromla  is  on  : 
eyes.     I  distinguish  not  my  friend." 

"  Fingal !"  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  '. 
of  Semo !     Gloomy  and  sad  is  the  hero ;    i 
hand  is  on  his  sword.     Hail  to  the  son  of  b 
tie,  breaker  of  the  shields!"    "  Hail  to  thee," 
plied  Cuthullin,  "  hall  to  all  the  sons  of  M 
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(Ten!  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  O  Fiiigal !  it 
ik  the  sun  on  Cromla;  when  the  hunter  mourns 
his  absence  for  a  season,  and  sees  hiai  between 
the  clouds.  Thy  sons  are  like  stars  that  attend 
thy  course.  Tliey  give  light  in  the  niglit.  It 
is  not  thus  thou  hast  seen  me,  O  Fingal  L  re- 
I  turning  from  the  wars  of  thy  land ;  when  the 
J  kings  of  tlie  world  had  fled,  and  joy  returned 
,to  the  hill  of  hinds !" 

I  "  31any  are  thy  words,  Cuthullin,"  said  Con- 
,  nan  of  small  renow  n.  "  Thy  words  are  many, 
'  son  of  Semo,  but  where  are  thy  deeds  in  arms  ? 
':  "V^'hy  did  we  come,  over  ocean,  to  aid  thy  feeble 
I  sw  ord  ?  TIiou  flyest  to  thy  cave  of  grief,  and 
Connan  fights  thy  battles.  Resign  to  me  these 
,  arnns  of  light.  Yield  them,  thou  chief  of  Erin." 
I — "  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  sought 
the  arms  of  Cuthullin  !  and  had  a  thousand  he- 
, roes  sought  them,  it  were  in  vain,  tliou  gloomy 
youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave  cf  grief,  till  Erin 
failed  at  her  streams." 

"  Youtli  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal, 
I  "  Connan,  cease  thy  words  !  Cuthullin  is  re- 
j  nowned  in  battle  ;  terrible  over  the  w orld.  Of- 
,  ten  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  stormy  chief 
of  Inis-fail.  Spread  now  thy  white  sails  for  the 
isle  of  mist.  See  Bragela  leaning  on  her  rock. 
;  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears,  the  w  inds  lift  her 
'  long  hair  from  her  heaving  breast.  She  listens 
to  the  breeze  of  night,  to  hear  the  voice  of  thy 
rowers ;  to  hear  tlie  song  of  the  sea ;  the  sound 
of  thy  distant  harji." 

"  I-ong  shall  she  listen  in  vain.  Cuthullin 
shall  never  return.  How  can  I  behold  Bragela, 
to  raise  the  sigh  of  her  breast  ?  Fingal,  I  was 
alwavs  victorious  in  battles  of  other  spears." 

Q 
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"  And  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  victorious,"  sai 
Fingal  of  generous  shells.  "  The  fame  of  Ci 
thullin  shall  grow,  like  the  branchy  tree  • 
Cromla.  Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chiel 
Many  shall  be  tlie  wounds  of  thy  hand  !  Brir 
hither,  Oscar,  the  deer :  Prepare  the  feast  . 
shells.  Let  our  souls  rejoice  after  danger,  ar 
our  friends  delight  in  our  presence." 

We  sat.  We  feasted.  We  sung.  The  soi 
of  Cuthullin  rose.  The  strength  of  his  ar' 
returned.  Gladness  brightened  along  his  fac! 
Ullin  gave  the  song  ;  Carril  raised  the  voic 
I  joined  the  bards,  and  sung  of  battles  of  tl 
spear.  Battles !  where  I  often  fought.  No : 
I  fight  no  more  !  The  fame  of  my  former  dee< 
is  ceased.  I  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  n 
friends ! 

llius  the  night  passed  away  in  song.     \^ 
brought  back  the  morning  \vith  joy.      Fing. 
arose  on  the  heath,    and   shook  his  glitterir 
spear.      Pie  moved  first  toward  tlie  plains 
Lena.     We  followed  in  all  our  arms. 

"  Spread  the  sail,"  said  the  king,  "  seize  tl 
winds  as  they  pour  from  Lena,"  We  rose  c, 
the  wave  with  songs.  We  rushed,  with  jo 
through  the  foam  of  the  deep. 


,  LATHMON^ 

A  POEM. 

I  ARGUMENT. 

lUthmon,  a  British  prince,  taking  advantage  of  Fingal's 

absence  on  an  expedition  in  Ireland,  made  a  descent  on 

'   Morven,  and  advanced  within  sight  of  Selma,  the  royal 

i   residence.    Fingal  arrived  in  the  mean  time,  and  La'th- 

mon  retreated  to  a  hill,  where  his  army  was  surprised 

'  by  nigM,  and  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Ossian  and 

I   Gaul  the  son  of  Morni,    The  poem  opens' with  the  first 

I  appearance  of  Fingal  on  the  coast  of  Morven,  and  ends, 

it  may  be  supposed,  about  noon  the  next  day. 

I  Selma,  thy  halls  are  silent.  There  is  no 
liound  in  the  woods  of  Morven.  The  wave 
'umbles  alone  on  the  eoast.  The  silent  beam 
)f  the  sun  is  on  the  field.  The  daughters  of 
VIonen  come  forth,  like  the  bow  of  the  shower; 
hey  look  towards  green  Erin  for  the  white  sails 
)f  the  king.  He  had  prom.ised  to  return,  but 
he  winds  of  the  north  arose  ! 

Who  pours  from  the  eastern  hill,  like  a  stream 
)f  darkness  ?  It  is  the  host  of  Lathmon.  He 
las  heard  of  the  absence  of  Fingal.  He  trusts 
n  the  winds  of  the  north.  His  soul  brightens 
vith  joy.  Why  dost  thou  come,  O  Lathmon  ? 
Ihe  mighty  are  not  in  Selma.  Wliy  comest 
hou  with  thy  forward  spear  ?  Will  the  daugh- 
ers  of  Morven  fight  ?  But  stop,  O  mighty 
itream,  in  thy  course  !  Does  not  Lathmon  be- 
lold  these  sails  ?  Why  dost  thou  vanish,  Lath- 
non,  like  the  mist  of  the  lake  ?  But  the  squally 
itorm  is  behind  thee ;  Fingal  pursues  thy  steps ! 
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The  king  of  Monen  had  started  from  slec 
as  we  rolled  on  the  dark-blue  •wave.  1 
stretched  his  hand  to  his  spear,  his  heroes  ro 
around.  We  knew  that  he  had  seen  his  f 
thers,  for  they  often  descended  to  his  drean 
when  the  sword  of  the  foe  rose  over  the  Ian 
and  the  battle  darkened  before  us.  "  ^^'hith 
hast  thou  fled,  O  wind!"  said  the  king  of  Mc 
ven.  *'  Dost  thou  rustle  in  the  chambers 
the  south  ?  pursuest  thou  the  shower  in  oth 
lands  ?  Why  dost  diou  not  come  to  my  sail 
to  the  blue  face  of  my  seas  ?  Hie  foe  is  in  t 
land  of  Morven,  and  the  king  is  absent  f; 
But  let  each  bind  on  his  mail,  and  each  assui 
his  shield.  Stretch  every  spear  over  the  wav 
let  evei-y  sword  be  unsheathed.  Lathmon 
before  us  with  his  host ;  he  that  fled  from  Fi 
gal  on  the  plains  of  Lona.  But  he  retun 
like  a  collected  stream,  and  his  roar  is  betwe 
cur  hills." 

Such  were  the  words  of  Fingal.  We  rush 
into  Cannon's  bay.  Ossian  ascended  the  hij 
he  thrice  struck  his  bossy  shield.  The  rock  ' 
Morven  replied  :  the  bounding  roes  came  for , 
The  foe  was  troubled  in  my  presence :  he  o 
lected  his  darkened  host.  I  stood  like  a  clo 
on  the  hill,  rejoicing  in  the  arms  of  my  youtl' 

Morni  sat  beneath  a  tree,  on  the  roaring  w' 
ters  of  Strumon  :  his  locks  of  age  are  grey; 
leans  forward  on  his  staff;  young  Gaul  is  nt 
the  hero,  hearing  the  battles  of  his  father.  C 
ten  did  he  rise,  in  the  fire  of  his  soid,  at  t 
mighty  deeds  of  Morni.  Tlie  aged  heard  t 
sound  of  Ossian's  shield  :  he  knew  the  sign 
war.     lie  started  at  once  from  his  place.     I 
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^rey  hair  parted  on  his  back.     He  renieinbered 
■the  deeds  of  pther  years. 

"  My  son,"  he  said  to  fair-haired  Gaul,  '*  I 
hear  the  sound  of  war.  The  king  of  Morven. 
is  returned  ;  his  signals  are  spread  on  the  wind. 
,Go  to  the  halls  of  Strumon ;  bring  his  arms  to 
(Morni.  Bring  the  shield  of  my  father's  latter 
years,  for  my  arm  begins  to  fail.  Take  thou 
|thy  armour,  O  Gaul !  and  rush  to  the  first  of 
thy  battles.  Let  thine  arm.  reach  to  the  re- 
^Qoun  of  thy  fathers.  Be  thy  course  in  the 
:field  like  tlie  eagle's  wing.  Why  shouldst  thou 
fear  deatli,  my  son  ?  the  valiant  fall  with  fame; 
their  siiields  turn  the  dark  stream  of  danger 
,iway ;  renown  dwells  on  their  aged  hairs. 
|Dost  thou  not  see,  O  Gaul !  how  the  steps  of 
my  age  are  honoured  ?  Morni  moves  forth, 
ind  the  young  men  meet  him,  with  silent  joy, 
3n  his  course.  But  I  never  fled  from  danger, 
^nay  son  !  my  sword  lightened  through  the  dark- 
laess  of  war.  Tlie  stranger  melted  before  me  ; 
,Jie  miglity  were  blasted  in  my  presence." 
J  Gaul  brought  the  arms  to  Morni :  the  aged 
warrior  is  covered  with  steel.  He  took  tlie 
spear  in  his  hand,  w^hich  was  stained  with  the 
jlood  of  the  valiant.  He  came  towards  Fingal; 
lis  son  attended  his  steps.  The  son  of  Com- 
lal  arose  before  him  with  joy,  when  he  came  in 
lis  locks  of  age. 

"  Chief  of  roaring  Strumon !"  said  the  rising 
soul  of  Fingal  ;  "  do  I  behold  thee  in  arms, 
ifter  thy  strength  has  failed  ?  Often  has  Morni 
shone  in  fight,  like  the  beam  of  the  ascending 
sun  ;  when  he  disperses  the  stonns  of  the  hill, 
md  brings  peace  to  tlie  glittering  fields.  But 
why  didst  thou  not  rest  in  tliine  age  ?  Thy  re* 
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nown  is  in  the  song.  The  people  behold  thi 
and  bless  the  departure  of  mighty  Morni.  W 
didst  thou  not  rest  in  thine  age  ?  The  foe  v> 
vanish  before  Fingal !" 

"  Son  of  Comhal,"  replied  the  chief,  "  t 
strength  of  Morni 's  arm  has  failed.  I  atten 
to  draw  the  sword  of  my  youth,  but  it  remai 
in  its  place.  I  throw  the  spear,  but  it  falls  shi 
of  the  mark.  I  feel  the  %veight  of  my  shie 
We  decay  like  the  grass  of  the  hill :  oiu*  stren^ 
returns  no  more.  I  have  a  son,  O  Fingal ! 
soul  has  delighted  in  Morni's  deeds  ;  but 
sword  has  not  been  lifted  against  a  foe,  neitl 
has  his  fame  begun.  I  come  with  him  to  the  W; 
to  direct  his  arm  in  fight.  His  renown  t 
be  a  light  to  my  soul,  in  the  dark  hour  of  i 
departure.  O  that  the  name  of  Morni  Wn 
forgot  among  the  people !  that  the  heroes  woi 
only  say,  Behold  tlie  fatlier  of  Gaul  !" 

"  King  of  Strumon,"  Fingal  replied,  "  G-' 
shall  lift  the  sword  in  fight.  But  he  shall 
it  before  Fingal ;  my  arm  shall  defend  : 
youth.  But  rest  thou  in  the  halls  of  Selr 
and  hear  of  our  renown.  Bid  the  harp  to  ' 
strung,  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  to  arise,  t'! 
those  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame,  ai 
the  soul  of  Morni  brighten  with  joy.  Ossia: 
thou  hast  fought  in  battles ;  the  blood  of  strj 
gers  is  on  thy  spear  ;  tliy  course  be  witli  G; 
in  the  strife  ;  but  deiaart  not  from  the  side' 
Fingal,  lest  the  foe  should  find  you  alone,  a! 
your  fame  fail  in  my  presence."  ! 

"  *  I  saw  Gaiil  in  his  anas ;  my  soul  v  '• 
Tnixcd  with  his.     ITie  fire  of  the  battle  was' 

♦  Ossian  spe.iks,  i 
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Mhis  eyes  !  he  looked  to  the  foe  with  joy.  We 
I  spoke  the  words  of  friendship  in  secret ;  the 
lightning  of  our  swords  poured  together ;  for 
we  diew  them  behind  the  wood,  and  tried  the 
i  strength  of  our  arms  on  the  empty  air." 

Night  came  down  on  INIorven.  Fingal  sat 
1  at  the  beam  of  the  oak.  Morni  sat  by  his  side 
with  all  his  grey  waving  locks.  Their  words 
i  were  of  other  times,  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  tlieir 
1  fathers.  Three  bards,  at  times,  touched  the 
I  harp :  Ullin  was  near  with  his  song.  He  sung 
of  the  mighty  Comhal ;  but  darkness  gathered 
1  on  Morni's  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eye  on 
:  Ullin  :  at  once  ceased  the  song  of  the  bard. 
I  Fingal  observed  the  aged  hero,  and  he  mildly 
spoke:  "  Chief  of  Strumon,  why  that  darkness? 
Let  the  days  of  other  years  be  forgot.  Our  fa- 
!  thers  contended  in  war ;  but  we  meet  together  at 
the  feast  Our  swords  are  turned  on  the  foe  of 
!  our  land :  he  melts  before  us  on  the  field.  Let 
1  the  days  of  our  fathei-s  be  forgot,  hero  of  mossy 
I  Strumon  !" 

(      "  King  of  Morven,"  replied  the  chief,  "  I 
i  remember  thy  father  with  joy.      He  was  terri- 
ble in  battle ;  the  rage  of  the  chief  was  deadly. 
;  My  eyes  were  full  of  tears  when  the  king  of 
heroes  fell.     The  valiant  fall,   O   Fingal !  the 
r  feeble  remain  on  the  hills  !   How  many  heroes 
'  have  passed  away  in  the  days  of  Morni !    Yet  I 
i  did  not  shun  the  battle ;  neither  did  I  fly  from 
the  strife  of  the  valiant.     Now  let  the  friends 
of  Fingal  rest,  for  the  night  is  around,  that  they 
may  rise  with  strength  to  battle  against  car-borne 
Lathmon.     I  hear  the  sound  of  his  host,  like 
thunder  moving  on  the   hills.       Ossian  !   and 
fair-haired  Gaul :  ye  are  young  and  swift  in  the 
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race.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal  from  ths 
woody  hill.  But  approach  them  not :  you 
fatlaers  are  not  near  to  shield  you.  Let  nc 
your  fame  fall  at  once.  The  valour  of  yout 
may  fail  !" 

We  heard  the  words  of  the  chief  with  jo^ 
We  moved  in  the  clang  of  our  arms.  Ou 
steps  are  on  the  woody  hill.  Heaven  burn 
with  all  its  stars.  The  meteors  of  death  Hy  ovc 
the  field.  The  distant  noise  of  the  foe  reache 
our  ears.  It  was  then  Gaul  spoke,  in  his  va 
lour :  his  hand  half-unsheathed  liis  sword. 

"  Son  of  Fingal !"  he  said,  "  why  burns  th 
soul  of  Gaul  ?  JMy  heart  beats  high  ;  my  stej 
are  disordered ;  my  hand  tremljles  on  my  swon 
When  1  look  towards  the  foe,  my  soul  lighten 
before  me.  I  see  their  sleeping  host.  Trcm 
ble  thus  the  souls  of  the  valiant  in  battles  t 
the  spear?  How  would  the  soul  of  IMorni  ris 
if  we  should  rush  on  the  foe  !  Our  renow 
would  grow  in  song:  our  steps  would  be  state 
ly  in  the  eyes  of  the  brave." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  I  replied,  "  my  soul  de 
lights  in  war.  I  delight  to  shine  in  battle  alon« 
to  give  my  name  to  the  bards.  But  what  if  th 
foe  should  prevail?  can  I  behold  the  eyes  c 
the  king  ?  They  are  terrible  in  his  displeasure 
and  like  the  flames  of  death.  But  I  will  no 
behold  them  in  his  wrath  :  Ossian  sliall  pre 
vail  or  fall !  But  shall  the  fame  of  the  van 
quished  rise  ?  Tliey  pass  like  a  shade  away 
But  the  fame  of  Ossian  shall  rise  !  His  deed 
shall  be  like  his  father's.  Let  us  rush  in  on 
arms ;  son  of  Morni,  let  us  rush  to  fight.  Gaul 
i£  thou  shouldest  return,  go  to  Selma's  loft; 
hall.      Tell  to  Everallin  tliat  I  fell  witli  fame 
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caiT)'  this  sword  to  Branno's  daughter.  Let  her 
give  it  to  Oscar,  when  tlie  years  of  his  youth 
);  diall  arise." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  Gaul  replied  with  a  sigh, 
"  shall  I  return  after  Ossian  is  low  ?  What 
would  my  father  say  ?  what  Fingal  the  king  of 
men  ?  The  feeble  would  tarn  their  eyes  and 
say,  '  Behold  Gaul,  who  left  his  friend  in  his 
blood  !'  Ye  shall  not  behold  me,  ye  feeble,  but 
in  the  midst  of  my  reno%\'Ti !  Ossian,  I  have 
heard  fixim  my  father  the  mighty  deeds  of 
heroes ;  their  mighty  deeds  when  alone !  for 
the  soul  in<,'reaKes  in  danger!" 

'•  Son  of  INIorni,"  I  replied,  and  strode  before 
him  on  th.e  heath,  "  our  fathers  shall  praise  our 
valour  when  they  mourn  our  fall.  A  beam  of 
gladness  shall  rise  on  their  souls,  when  tlieir 
eyes  are  full  of  tears.  They  will  say,  '  Our 
sons  have  not  fallen  unknov.-n :  they  spread 
death  around  them.'  But  why  should  we  tin'nk 
of  the  naiTow  house  ?  Tlie  sword  defends  the 
brave :  But  death  pursues  the  flight  of  the  fee- 
^ble  ;  their  renown  is  never  heard." 

We  rushed  forward  through  night ;  we  came 
to  the  roar  of  a  stream,  which  bent  its  blue 
course  round  the  foe,  tlirough  trees  that  echoed 
to  its  sound.  We  came  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  saw  the  sleeping  host.  Tlieir  fires 
were  decayed  on  the  plain ;  the  lonely  steps  of 
tibeir  scouts  wei'e  distant  far.  I  stretched  my 
spear  before  me,  to  support  my  steps  over  the 
stream.  But  Gaul  took  my  hand,  and  spoke 
the  words  of  the  brave.  "  Shall  the  son  of 
Fingal  rush  on  the  sleeping  foe?  Shall  he 
come  like  a  blast  by  night,  when  it  overturns 
the  young  trees  in  secret  ?  Fingal  did  not  re- 
Q5 
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fcive  his  fame,  nor  dwells  renown  on  the  grey 
hairs  of  Morni,  for  actions  like  these.  Strike, 
Ossian,  strike  the  shield,  and  let  their  thousands 
rise !  Let  them  meet  Gaul  in  his  first  battle, 
that  he  may  try  the  strength  of  his  arm." 

My  soul  rejoiced  over  the  warrior :  my 
bursting  tears  came  down.  "  And  the  foe  shall 
meet  thee,  Gaul,"  I  said  ;  "  the  fame  of  Morni'fe 
son  shall  arise.  But  rush  not  too  far,  my  he- 
ro :  let  the  gleam  of  tliy  steel  be  near  to  Os- 
sian. Let  our  hands  join  in  slaughter.  Gaul  ! 
dost  thou  not  behold  that  rock?  Its  grey  side 
dimly  gleams  to  the  stars.  Should  the  foe  pre- 
vail, let  our  back  be  towards  the  rock.  Then 
shall  they  fear  to  approach  our  spears;  for 
death  is  in  our  hands  !" 

I  struck  thrice  iny  echoing  sliield.  The 
starting  foe  arose.  We  rushed  on  in  the  sound 
of  our  arms.  Their  crowded  steps  fly  over  the 
heath.  They  thought  that  the  mighty  Fingal 
was  come.  The  strength  of  their  arms  witiier- 
cd  away.  The  sound  of  their  flight  was  like 
that  of  flame,  when  it  rushes  tlirough  the  blast- 
ed groves.  It  was  then  the  spear  of  Gaul  flew 
in  its  strength ;  it  was  then  his  sword  arose 
Cremor  fell ;  and  mighty  Letli,  Duntliomif 
struggled  in  his  blood.  The  steel  nished  throng! 
Crotlio's  side,  as  bent  he  rose  on  his  spear ;  tlu 
black  stream  poured  from  the  wound,  and  hiss- 
ed on  tlie  half-extinguished  oak.  Cathmit 
saw  the  steps  of  the  hero  behind  him ;  lie  as- 
cended a  blasted  tree ;  but  the  spear  piercec 
him  from  behind.  Shrieking,  panting,  lie  fell 
Moss  and  withered  branches  pursue  his  fall 
jind  strew  the  blue  arms  of  Gaul. 
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Such  were  thy  deeds,  son  of  Morni,  in  the 
first  of  thy  battles.  Nor  slept  the  sword  by  thy 
side,  thou  last  of  Fingal's  race  !  Ossian  rushed 
forward  in  his  strength  ;  the  people  fell  before 
him ;  as  the  grass  by  the  staif  of  the  boy,  v  hen 
he  whistles  along  the  field,  and  the  grey  beard 
of  the  thistle  falls.  But  careless  the  youth 
moves  on ;  his  steps  are  towards  the  desert. 
Grey  morning  rose  around  us ;  the  winding 
streams  are  bright  along  the  heatli.  The  foe 
gathered  on  a  hill ;  and  the  rage  of  Lathmon 
rose.  He  bent  the  red  eye  of  his  wrath :  he 
is  silent  in  his  rising  grief.  He  often  struck 
his  bossy  shield ;  and  his  steps  are  unequal  on 
the  heath.  I  saw  tlie  distant  darkness  of  the 
hero,  and  I  spoke  to  Morni' s  son. 

"  Car-borne  chief  of  Strumon,  dost  thou  be- 
hold the  foe  ?  They  gather  on  the  hill  in  their 
wrath.  Let  our  steps  be  towards  tlie  king.* 
He  shall  rise  in  his  strength,  and  the  host  of 
Lathmon  vanish.  Our  fame  is  around  us, 
warrior  ;  the  eyes  of  the  aged  f  will  rejoice. 
But  let  us  fly,  son  of  Morni,  Lathmon  descends 
tlie  hill."  "  Then  let  our  steps  be  slow,"  re- 
phed  the  fair-haired  Gaul ;  "  lest  the  foe  say, 
with  a  smile.  '  Behold  the  wan-iors  of  night  ! 
They  are,  like  ghosts,  terrible  in  darkness ; 
they  melt  away  before  the  beam  of  the  east.* 
Ossian,  take  the  shield  of  Gormar,  who  fell 
beneath  thy  spear.  The  aged  heroes  will  re- 
joice, beholding  the  deeds  of  their  sons." 

Such  were  our  words  on  the  plain,  when  Sul- 
tnath  came  to  car-borne  Lathmon  ;  Sulinath 
chief  of  Dutha  at  the  dark-rolling  stream  of 

*  Fingal.  -f-  Fiiigal  and  Morni, 
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Duvranna.  "  ^\^^y  dost  thou  not  rush,  son  oi 
Nuaith,  witi)  a  thousand  of  thy  heroes?  A\Tiy 
dost  thou  not  descend  with  thy  host,  before  the 
warriors  fly  ?  Their  blue  arms  are  beaming  tc 
the  rising  light,  and  their  steps  are  before  us  on 
the  heath!" 

"  Son  of  the  feeble  hand,"  said  Lathmon, 
"shall  my  host  descend?  They  are  but  two. 
son  of  Dutha  !  shall  a  thousand  lift  their  steel  ; 
Nuath  wonld  nwum,  in  his  hall,  for  the  depar- 
ture of  his  fame.  His  eyes  would  turn  froir 
Lathmon,  when  the  tread  of  his  feet  approached 
Go  thou  to  the  heroes,  chief  of  Dutha !  I  be- 
hold the  stately  steps  of  Ossian.  His  fame  if 
worthy  of  my  steel !   Let  us  contend  in  fight. ' 

The  noble  Sulmath  came.  I  rejoiced  in  ths 
words  of  the  king.  I  raised  the  shield  on  m) 
arm  :  Gaul  placed  in  my  hand  the  sword  o 
Morni.  We  returned  to  the  murmuring  stream 
Latlimon  came  down  in  his  strength.  His  darl 
host  rolled,  like  clouds,  behind  him ;  but  th( 
son  of  Nuath  was  bright  in  his  steel ! 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  said  tlie  hero,  "  thy  fame 
has  grown  on  our  fall.  How  many  lie  then 
of  my  people  by  thy  hand,  thou  king  vf  men 
Lift  now  tliy  spear  against  Latlinron  ;  lay  th» 
son  of  Nuath  low  !  lay  him  low  among  hi: 
warriors,  or  thou  thyself  must  fall !  It  shal 
never  be  told  in  my  halls  that  my  people  fell  ii 
my  presence ;  that  they  fell  in  the  presence  0 
Lathmon  when  his  sword  rested  by  his  side 
tlie  blue  eyes  of  Cutha  would  roll  in  tears ;  hei 
steps  be  lonely  in  the  vales  of  Dunlathmon!' 

"Neither  shall  it  be  told,"  I  replied,  "  tha  ' 
the  son  of  Fingal  fled.  Were  his  steps  cover«: 
ed  witli  darkness,  yet  would  not  Ossian  fly 
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His  soul  would  meet  him  and  say,  *  Does  the 
bard  of  Sehna  fear  the  foe?'  No;  he  does  not 
fear  the  foe.     His  joy  is  in  the  midst  of  battle  !" 

Lathmon  came  on  with  his  spear.  He  pierc- 
ed the  shield  of  Ossian.  I  felt  the  cold  steel 
by  my  side.  I  drew  the  sword  of  Momi.  I 
cut  the  spear  in  twain.  The  bright  point  fell 
glittering  on  earth.  The  son  of  Nuath  burnt 
in  his  wrath.  He  lifted  high  his  sounding 
shield.  His  dark  eyes  rolled  above  it,  as,  bend- 
ing forward,  it  shone  like  a  gate  of  brass.  But 
Ossian 's  spear  pierced  the  brightness  of  its 
bosses,  and  sunk  in  a  tree  that  rose  behind. 
The  shield  hiing  on  the  quivering  lance  !  But 
Lathmon  still  advanced  !  Gaul  foresaw  the  fall 
of  the  chief.  He  stretched  his  buckler  before 
my  sword ;  when  it  descended,  in  a  stream  of 
light,  over  the  king  of  Dunlatlimon  ! 

Lathmon  beheld  the  son  of  iMorni.  The 
tear  started  from  his  eye.  He  threw  the  sword 
of  his  fathers  on  the  earth,  and  spoke  the  words 
of  the  brave.  "  ^Miy  should  Lathmon  fight 
against  the  first  of  men  ?  Your  souls  are  beams 
from  heaven  ;  your  swords  the  flames  of  death  ! 
Who  can  equal  the  renown  of  the  heroes,  whose 
deeds  are  so  great  in  youth  ?  O  that  ye  were  in 
the  halls  of  Nuath,  in  the  green  dwelhng  of 
Lathmon  !  Then  would  my  father  say  that  his 
son  did  not  yield  to  the  weak.  But  who 
comes,  a  mighty  stream,  along  the  echoing 
heath  ?  The  little  hills  are  troubled  before  him. 
A  thousand  ghosts  are  on  the  beams  of  his 
steel;  the  ghosts  of  those  who  are  to  fall  by 
the  king  of  resounding  Morven.  Happy  art 
thou,  O  Fingal !  thy  sons  shall  fight  thy  wars. 
Tliey  go  forth  before  thee ;  they  return  with 
the  steps  of  their  renown  !" 
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Fingal  came,  in  his  mildness,  rejoicing  i 
secret  over  the  deeds  of  his  son.  Morni's  fas 
brightened  with  gladness.  His  aged  eyes  la 
faintly  through  tears  of  joy.  We  came  to  ti 
halls  of  Selma.  We  sat  around  the  feast « 
shells.  The  maids  of  song  came  into  our  pn 
sence,  and  the  mildly-blushing  Evcrallin  !  H« 
hair  spreads  on  her  neck  of  snow,  her  eye  roB 
in  secret  on  Ossian.  She  touched  the  harp  * 
music  :   we  blessed  the  daughter  of  Branno  ! 

Fingal  rose  in  his  place,  and  spoke  to  Latl 
men,  king  of  spears.  The  sword  of  Trcnmc 
shook  by  his  side,  as  high  he  raised  his  migh( 
arm.  "  Son  of  Nuath,"  he  said,  "  why  dd 
tliou  searcli  for  ftnne  in  Morvtn  ?  We  are  t 
of  the  race  of  the  feeble ;  our  swords  glea 
not  over  the  weak.  When  did  we  rouse  the 
O  Lathmon,  with  the  sound  of  war?  Fing 
does  not  delight  in  battle,  though  Iris  arm 
strong  !  My  reno\\n  grows  on  the  fall  of  t' 
haughty.  Tlie  liglit  of  my  steel  pours  on  i 
proud  in  arms.  The  battle  comes !  and  t 
tombs  of  the  valiant  rise  ;  tlie  tombs  of  my  p€ 
pie  rise,  O  my  fathers !  I  at  last  must  rema 
alone  !  But  I  will  remain  renowned ;  the  d 
parture  of  my  soul  shall  be  a  stream  of  ligl 
Lathmon  !  retire  to  thy  place  !  Turn  thy  battl 
to  otlier  lands !  The  race  of  Morven  are  r 
nowned  j  their  foes  are  the  sons  of  the  unhapi 

py!" 


DAR-THULA, 

A  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

It  mav  net  be  improper  here  to  give  the  storj-  which  is 

■  the  foundation  of  this  poem,  as  it  is  handed  down  by 
tradition.  Usnoth,  Lord  of  Etha,  which  is  probably 
that,  part  of  Argylcshire  which  is  near  Loch  Eta,  an 
arm  of  the  sea  iii  Lorn,  had  three  sons,  Nathos,  Al- 
thos,  and  Ardan,  bv  SUssama,  the  daughter  of  Semo, 
and  sister  to  the  celebrated  Cuthullin.  The  three 
brothers,  when  verv  young,  were  sent  over  to  Ireland 

,  bv  their  father,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms  under  their 
uncle  Cuthullin,  who  made  a  great  figure  in  that  king, 
dom.  They  were  just  landed  in  Ulster,  when  the  news 
of  Cuthullin 's  death  arrived.  Nathos,  though  very 
young,  took  the  command  of  Cuthullin's  army,  made 
head  against  Cairbar  the  usurper,  and  defeated  him  in 

;  several  battles.  Cairbar  at  last  having  found  means  to 
murder  Cormac,  the  lawful  king,  the  army  of  Nathos 
shifted  sides,  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  into 

>    Ulster,  in  order  to  pass  over  into  Scotland. 

Dar-thula,  the  daughter  of  CoUa,  with  whom  Cairbar 

'  was  in  love,  resided  at  that  time  in  Selama,  a  castle  in 
Ulster.  She  saw,  fell  in  love,  and  fled  with  Nathos ; 
but  a  storm  rising  at  sea,  they  were  unfortunately 
driven  back  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Lister,  where 
Cairbar  was  encamped  with  his  army.  The  three  bro- 
-thers,  after  having  defended  themselves  for  some  time 
with  great  bravery,  were  overpowered  and  slain,  and 
the  unfortunate  Dar-thula  killed  herself  upon  the  body 
of  her  beloved  Nathos. 

ITie  poem  opens  on  the  night  preceding  the  death  of 
the  sons  of  Usnoth,  and  brings  in  by  way  of  episode 
what  passed  before.  It  relates  the  death  of  Dar-thula 
differently  from  the  common  tradition.  This  account 
is  the  most  probable,  as  suicide  seems  to  ha^e been  un- 
known in  those  early  times,  for  no  traces  of  it  are  found 
in  the  old  poetry. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou  !  the  si- 
lence of  thy  face  is  pleasant!  Tliou  comest 
forth  in  loveliness.     The  stars  attend  thy  blue 
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course  in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  tli 
presence,  O  moon  !  They  brighten  their  darl 
brown  sides.  Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  !igl 
of  the  silent  night  ?  The  stars  are  ashamed  i 
thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their  sparkhn 
eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  tliy  cours( 
when  the  dai-kness  of  thy  countenance  grows 
Hast  thou  thy  hall,  like  Ossian  ?  Dwellest  tho 
in  the  shadow  of  grief?  Have  thy  sisters  falle 
from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced  witli  thei 
at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes !  they  have  fallei 
fair  light !  and  thou  dost  often  retire  to  raouri 
But  thou  thyself  shalt  fail  one  night,  and  leav 
thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  Tlie  stars  will  the 
lift  their  heads :  they,  who  were  ashamed  in  th 
presence,  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothe 
with  thy  brightness.  Look  from  thy  gates  i 
the  skj'.  Burst  the  cloud,  O  wind !  that  th 
daughter  of  night  may  look  forth  ;  that  th 
shaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocea 
roll  its  white  waves  in  light. 

Nathos  is  on  the  deep,  and  Althos,  that  bear 
of  youths  Ardan  is  near  his  brothers.  Tlie 
move  in  the  gloom  of  their  course.  The  son 
of  Usnoth  move  in  darkness,  from  the  wrat 
of  Cairbar  of  Erin.  Wlio  is  that,  dim  by  thei 
side  ?  The  night  has  covered  her  beauty  !  He 
hair  sighs  on  ocean's  wind.  Her  robe  stream 
in  dusky  wreaths.  She  is  like  the  fair  spirit  o 
heaven  in  the  midst  of  liis  shadowy  mist.  Wl\ 
is  it  but  Dar-thula,  the  tirst  of  Erin's  maids 
Slie  has  fled  from  the  love  of  Cairbar,  wit; 
blue-sliielded  Kathos.  But  the  winds  deceiv 
thee,  O  Dar-thula  !  They  deny  the  woody  Etli 
to  thy  sails.  These  are  not  the  mountains  c 
Nathos :  nor  is  that  the  roar  of  his  climbin; 
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ivavcs.  The  halls  of  Cairbar  are  near:  the 
towers  of  the  foe  lift  their  heads  !  Erin  stretch- 
es its  green  head  into  the  sea.  Tura's  bay  re- 
reives  the  ship.  Where  have  ye  been,  ye  south- 
em  winds,  when  the  sons  of  my  love  were  de- 
ceived ?  But  ye  have  been  sporting  on  plains, 
pursuing  the  thistle's  beard.  O  that  ye  had 
been  rustling  in  the  sails  of  Nathos,  till  the  hills 
of  Etha  arose  !  till  they  arose  in  their  clouds, 
and  saw  their  returning  chief !  Long  hast  thou 
been  absent,  Nathos !  the  day  of  thy  return  is 
past! 

But  the  land  of  strangers  saw  thee,  lovely  ! 
thou  wast  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Dar-thula.  Thy 
face  was  like  the  light  of  the  morning.  Thy 
hair  like  the  raven's  wing.  Thy  soul  was  gene- 
rous and  mild,  like  the  hour  of  the  setting  sun. 
Tliy  words  were  the  gale  of  the  reeds;  the 
gliding  stream  of  Lora !  But  when  the  rage  of 
battle  rose,  thou  wast  a  sea  in  a  storm.  The 
clang  of  thy  arms  was  terrible  :  the  host  vanish- 
ed at  the  sound  of  thy  course.  It  was  then 
Dar-thula  beheld  thee,  from  the  tO}3  of  her 
mossy  tower  ;  from  the  tower  of  Selama,  where 
her  fathers  dwelt. 

"  Lovely  art  thou,  O  stranger!"  she  said, 
for  her  trembling  soul  arose.  "  Fair  art  thou 
in  thy  battles,  friend  of  the  fallen  Cormac  ! 
Win  dost  thou  i-ush  on  in  thy  valour,  youth  of 
the  ruddy  look  ?  Few  are  thy  hands  in  fight 
against  the  dark-brown  Cairbar !  O  that  I 
might  be  freed  from  his  love,  tliat  I  might  re- 
joice in  the  presence  of  Nathos  !  Blest  are  the 
recks  of  Etha  !  they  will  behold  his  steps  at  the 
chase  ;  they  will  see  his  white  bosom,  when  the 
winds  lift  his  flowing  hair!"    Such  were  thy 
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words,  Dar-thula,  in  Selama's  mossy  to\ver 
But  now  the  night  is  around  thee.  The  wine 
have  deceived  thy  sails.  The  winds  have  d 
eeived  thy  sails,  Dar-thula!  Their  blusterir 
sound  is  high.  Cease  a  little  while,  O  nor 
wind!  Let  me  hear  the  voice  of  the  lovel 
Thy  voice  is  lovely,  Dar-thula,  between  tl 
rustling  blasts ! 

"  Are  these  the  rocks  of  "Nathos?"  she  sai 
"  this  the  roar  of  his  mountain-streams?  Com 
that  beam  of  light  from  Usnoth's  nightly  hali 
The  mist  spreads  around ;  the  beam  is  feeb 
and  distant  far.  But  the  light  of  Dar-thula 
soul  dwells  in  the  chief  of  Etha !  Son  of  tl 
generous  Usnoth,  why  that  broken  sigh  ?  A 
we  in  the  land  of  strangers,  chief  of  echoir 
Etha!" 

"  These  are  not  the  rocks  of  Nathos,"  he  r^ 
plied,  "  nor  this  the  roar  of  his  streams.  >> 
light  comes  from  Etha's  halls,  for  tliey  are  di 
tant  far.  We  are  in  the  land  of  strangers,  i 
the  land  of  cruel  Cairbar.  The  winds  have  di 
eeived  us,  Dar-thula.  Erin  Ufts  here  her  hill 
Go  towards  the  north,  Althos  :  be  thy  step 
Ardan,  along  the  coast ;  tliat  tlie  foe  may  n; 
come  in  darkness,  and  our  hopes  of  Etha  fai 
I  will  go  towards  that  mossy  tower,  to  see  wl: 
dwells  about  the  beam.  Rest,  Dar-thula,  c 
the  shore  !  rest  in  peace,  tliou  lovely  light !  tl 
sword  of  Nathos  is  around  thee,  like  the  ligh 
ning  of  heaven !" 

He  went.  She  sat  alone ;  she  heard  the  rol 
ing  of  the  wave.  The  big  tear  is  in  her  eyi 
She  looks  for  returning  Nathos.  Her  soi 
trembles  at  the  blast.  She  turns  her  ear  towaic 
the  tread  of  his  feet.     Tlie  tread  of  his  feet 
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not  heard.  "  WTiere  art  thou,  son  of  my  love? 
.  The  roar  of  the  blast  is  around  me.  Dark  is 
the  cloudy  night.  But  Nathos  does  not  return. 
What  detains  thee,  chief  of  Etha  ?  Have  the 
foes  met  the  hero  in  the  strife  of  the  night?" 

He  returned ;  but  his  face  was  dark.  He 
had  seen  his  departed  friend !  It  was  the  wall 
of  Tura.     The  ghost  of  Cuthullin  stalked  there 

(alone  :  the  sighing  of  his  breast  was  frequent. 
The  decayed  flame  of  his  eyes  was  terrible ! 
His  spear  was  a  column  of  mist.     The  stars 

!  looked  dim  through  his  form.      His  voice  was 

.  like  hollow  wind  in  a  cave  :   his  eye  a  light  seen 

f  afar.      He  told  the  tale  of  grief.     The  soul  of 

1  Nathos  was  sad,  like  the  sun  in  the  day  of  mist, 

1  when  his  face  is  watry  and  dim. 

"  Why  art  thou  sad,   O   Nathos?"  said  the 

r  lovely  daughter  of  Colla.  "  Tliou  art  a  pillar 
of  light  to  Dar-thula.      The  joy  of  her  eyes  is 

,  in  Etha's  chief.  WTiere  is  my  friend,  but  Na- 
thos? My  father,  my  brother  is  fallen !  Silence 
dwells  on  Selama.  Sadness  spreads  on  the  blue 
streams  of  my  land.  My  friends  have  fallen 
with  Cormac.  The  mighty  were  slain  in  the 
battles  of  Erin.      Hear,  son  of  Lsnoth  !  hear, 

■  O  Nathos  !  my  tale  of  grief. 

*'  Evening  darkened  on  the  plain.  The  blue 
Streams  failed  before  mine  eyes.  The  unfre- 
quent  blast  came  rustling,  in  the  tops  of  Selama's 
groves.  My  seat  was  beneath  a  tree,  on  the 
walls  of  my  fathers.      Truthil  past  before  my 

.  soul ;  the  brotlier  of  my  love  :  he  that  was  ab- 
sent in  battle  against  the  haughty  Cairbar ! 
Bending  on  his  spear,  the  grey-haired  Colla 
came.  His  do\\Ticast  face  is  dark,  and  sorrow 
dwells  in  his  soul.     His  sword  is  on  the  side 
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of  the  hero ;  the  helmet  of  his  fathers  on  h 
head.  The  battle  grows  in  his  breast.  B 
strives  to  hide  the  tear. 

"  '  Dar-thula,  my  daughter,'  he  said,  •  the 
art  the  last  of  CoUa's  race  !  Truthil  is  falU 
in  battle.  The  chief  of  Selama  is  no  more 
Cairbar  comes,  with  his  thousands,  towan 
Selama's  walls.  CoUa  will  meet  his  pride,  ar 
revenge  his  son.  But  where  shall  I  find  tl 
safety,  Dar-thula,  with  the  dark-brown  haii 
thou  art  lovely  as  the  sun-beam  of  heaven,  ar 
tliy  friends  are  low!'  '  Is  the  son  of  batt 
fallen  ?'  I  said,  with  a  bursting  sigh,  '  Cease 
the  generous  soul  of  Truthil  to  lighten  throug 
the  field  ?  My  safety,  CoUa,  is  in  that  bo\ 
I  have  learned  to  pierce  the  deer.  Is  m 
Cairbar  like  the  hart  of  the  desert,  father  > 
fallen  Truthil  ?' 

''  The  face  of  age  brightened  with  joy.  Tl 
crowded  tears  of  his  eyes  poured  down.  Tl 
lips  of  Colla  trembled.  His  grey  beard  whi: 
tied  in  the  blast.  '  Thou  art  the  sister  of  Tri 
thil,'  he  said;  '  thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of  h 
soul.  Take,  Dar-thula,  take  that  spear,  th; 
brazen  shield,  that  burnished  helm  :  they  a: 
the  spoils  of  a  warrior,  a  son  of  early  youth 
When  the  light  rises  on  Selama,  we  go  to  mei 
the  car-borne  Cairbar.  But  keep  thou  near  tl; 
arm  of  CoUa,  beneath  the  shadow  of  my  shieli 
Thy  father,  Dar-thula,  could  once  defend  thee 
but  age  is  trembling  on  his  hand.  Tlie  strengt 
of  his  arm  has  failed.  His  soul  is  darkenc 
witli  grief.' 

"  We  passed  the  night  in  sorrow.  Tlie  lig^ 
of  morning  rose.  T  shone  in  the  arms  of  battlt 
Tlie  grey-haired  hero  moved  before.     The  son 
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i{  Selama  convened  around  the  sounding  shield 
if  Colla,  But  few  were  they  in  the  plain,  and 
heir  locks  were  grey.  The  youths  had  fallen 
rith  Truthil,  in  the  battle  of  car-borne  Cormac. 
Friends  of  my  youth,'  said  Colla,  '  it  was  not 
bus  you  have  seen  me  in  arms.  It  was  not 
hus  I  strode  to  battle  when  the  great  Confadeu 
ell.  But  ye  are  laden  with  grief.  The  dark- 
less of  age  comes  like  the  mist  of  the  desert. 
\Iy  shield  is  worn  with  years  !  my  sword  is 
ixed  in  its  place  !  *  I  said  to  my  soul,  Thy 
vening  shall  be  calm  ;  thy  departure  like  a  fad- 
ng  light.  But  the  storm  has  returned.  I 
'lend  like  an  aged  oak.  My  boughs  are  fallen 
n  Selama,  I  tremble  in  my  place.  Where 
Tt  thou,  with  thy  fallen  heroes,  O  my  beloved 
Truthil?  Thou  answerest  not  from  thy  rush- 
ng  blast  The  soul  of  thy  father  is  sad.  But 
'.  will  be  sad  no  more !  Cairbar  or  Colla  must 
all!  I  feel  the  returning  strength  of  my  arm. 
\ly  heart  leaps  at  the  sound  of  war.' 

"  The  hero  drew  his  sword.  The  gleaming 
lades  of  his  people  rose.  They  moved  along 
he  plain.  Their  grey  hair  streamed  in  the  wind. 
!^airbar  sat  at  the  feast,  in  the  silent  plain  of 
l<ona.  He  saw  the  coming  of  the  heroes.  He 
ailed  his  chiefs  to  war.  Why  should  I  tell  to 
S^athos  how  die  strife  of  battle  grew  ?  I  have 
een  thee  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  like  the 
•earn  of  heaven's  fire  :  it  is  beautiful,  but  terri- 
'le ;  the  people  fall  in  its  dreadful  course.    The 

*  It  was  the  custom  of  ancient  times,  that  every  war- 
ier, at  a  certain  age,  or  when  he  became  unfit  for  the 
eld,  fixed  his  arms  in  the  great  hall,  where  the  tribe 
easted  upon  joj'ful  occasions.  He  was  afterwards  never 
3  apijear  in  battle ;  and  this  stage  of  life  was  called  the 

time  of  fixing  the  arms.' 
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spear  of  Colla  Hew.  He  remembered  the  bat 
ties  of  his  youth.  An  arrow  came  with  it 
sound.  It  pierced  the  hero's  side.  He  fell  oi 
his  echoing  shield.  My  soul  started  with  fear 
I  stretched  my  buckler  over  him  ;  but  my  heav 
ing  breast  was  seen !  Cairbar  came  with  hi 
spear.  He  beheld  Selama's  maid.  Joy  rose  oi 
his  dark-brown  face.  He  stayed  the  lifted  stee 
He  raised  the  tomb  of  Colla.  He  brought  m 
weeping  to  Selama.  He  spoke  the  words  c 
lore,  but  my  soul  was  sad.  I  saw  the  shield 
of  my  fathers  ;  the  sword  of  car-borne  Truthil 
I  saw  the  arms  of  the  dead ;  the  tear  was  o 
my  cheek  !  Tlien  thou  didst  come,  O  Nathos 
and  gloomy  Cairbar  fled.  He  fled  like  th 
ghost  of  the  desert  before  the  morning's  beam 
His  host  was  not  near ;  and  feeble  was  his  a 
against  thy  steel !  Why  art  thou  sad,  O  Na 
thos?"  said  the  lovely  daughter  of  Colla. 

"  I  have  met,"  replied  the  hero.  "  the  batd 
in  my  youth.  My  arm  could  not  lift  the  speaj 
when  danger  first  arose.  My  soul  brighter 
in  the  presence  of  war,  as  the  green  narrc 
vale,  when  the  sun  pours  his  streamy  beari^ 
before  he  hides  his  head  in  a  stonn.  Tl 
lonely  traveller  feels  a  mournful  joy.  He  s 
the  darkness  that  slowly  comes.  My  s( 
brightened  in  danger  before  I  saw  Seldma's  fail! 
before  I  saw  thee,  like  a  star  that  shines  on  tb 
hill  at  night :  tlie  cloud  advances,  and  threaten 
the  lovely  light  !  We  are  in  the  land  of  f(H 
The  winds  have  deceived  us,  Dar-thula !  Tj 
strength  of  our  friends  is  not  near,  nor  til 
mountains  of  Etha.  Where  shall  I  find  th 
peace,  daughter  of  mighty  Colla !  The  brothel 
of  Nathos  are  brave,  and  his  own  sword  he' 
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iione  in  fight.  But  what  are  the  sons  of  Us- 
oth  to  the  host  of  dark-browed  Cairbar  !  O 
lat  the  winds  had  brought  thy  sails,  Oscar 
ing  of  men  !  Thou  didst  promise  to  come  to 
le  battles  of  fallen  Cormac  !  Then  would  my 
ind  be  strong  as  the  flaming  arm  of  death. 
,airbar  would  tremble  in  his  halls,  and  peace 
ivell  round  the  lovely  Dar-thula.  But  why 
)st  thou  fall,  my  soul  ?  The  sons  of  Usnoth 
lay  prevail !" 

"  And  they  will  prevail,  O  Nathos!"  said 
e  rising  soul  of  the  maid.  "  Never  shall 
iai--thula  behold  the  halls  of  gloomy  Cairbar. 
ive  me  those  arms  of  brass,  that  glitter  to  the 
issing  meteor.  I  see  them  dimly  in  the  dark- 
rsomed  ship.  Dar-thula  will  enter  the  battle 
■  steel.  Ghost  of  the  noble  Colla !  do  I  be- 
)ld  thee  on  that  cloud  ?  Who  is  that  dim  be- 
le  thee?  It  is  the  car-borne  Truthil?  Shall 
behold  the  halls  of  him  that  slew  Selama'* 
ief !  No :  I  will  not  behold  them,  spirits  of 
y love !" 

Joy  rose  in  the  face  of  Nathos  when  he 
ard  the  white-bosomed  maid.      "  Daughter 

Selama  !  thou  shinest  along  my  soul.  Come, 
th  thy  thousands,  Cairbar !  the  strength  of 
athos  is  returned  !  Thou,  O  aged  Usnoth ; 
alt  not  hear  that  thy  son  has  fled.  I  remem- 
r  thy  words  on  Etha,  %vhen  my  sails  began 
rise ;  when  I  spread  them  towards  Erin,  to- 
irds  the  mossy  walls  of  Tura !  '  Thou  goest,' 

said,  '  O  Nathos,  to  the  king  of  shields  ! 
lou  goest  to  Cuthullin,  chief  of  men,  who 
ver  fled  from  danger.  Let  not  thine  arm  be 
;ble ;  neither  be  thy  thoughts  of  flight ;  lest 
i  son  of  Semo  should  say,  that  Etlia's  race 
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are  weak.  His  words  may  come  to  Usnotl 
and  sadden  his  soul  in  the  hall.'  The  tear  w. 
on  my  father's  cheek.  He  gave  this  shinir 
sword ! 

"  I  came  to  Tura's  bay ;  but  the  halls 
Tura  were  silent.  I  looked  around,  and  the 
was  none  to  tell  of  the  son  of  generous  Semo. 
went  to  the  hall  of  shells,  where  the  arms  of  1 
fathers  hung.  But  the  arms  were  gone,  ai 
aged  Lamhor  sat  in  tears.  *  Whence  are  t 
arms  of  steel  ?'  said  the  rising  Lamhor.  '  T 
light  of  the  spear  has  long  been  absent  fro 
Tura's  dusky  walls.  Come  ye  from  the  rolli) 
sea  ?  or  from  Temora's  mournful  halls  ?' 

"  '  We  come  from  the  sea,'  I  said,  '  frc 
Usnoth's  rising  towers.  We  are  the  sons 
Slissama,  the  daughter  of  car-borne  Sen 
Where  is  Tura's  chief,  son  of  the  silent  ha 
But  Avhy  should  Nathos  ask  ?  for  1  beliold  t 
tears.  How  did  the  mighty  fall,  son  of  f 
lonely  Tura  ?'  '  He  fell  not,'  Lamhor  : 
plied,  '  like  tlie  silent  star  of  night,  when 
flies  through  darkness  and  is  no  more.  I: 
he  was  like  a  meteor  that  shoots  into  a  dist.' 
land.  Death  attends  its  dreary  course.  Its 
is  the  sign  of  wars.  Mournful  are  the  bar 
of  Lego ;  and  the  roar  of  streamy  Lara  !  Th' 
the  hero  fell,  son  of  the  noble  Usnoth  !'  '1 
hero  fell  in  the  midst  of  slaughter,'  1  said  w 
a  bursting  sigh.  '  His  hand  was  strong  in  w 
Death  dimly  sat  behind  his  sword.' 

"  We  came  to  Lego's  sounding  banks.  '' 
found  his  rising  tomb.  His  friends  in  bai 
are  there  :  his  bards  of  many  songs.  Th  > 
days  we  mourned  over  the  hero  :  on  the  fou 
I  struck  the  shield  of  Caitlibat.     The  lier  i 
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gathered  around  with  joy,  and  shook  their 
beamy  spears.  Corlath  was  near  with  his  host, 
the  friend  of  car-borne  Cairbar.  We  came 
like  a  stream  by  night.  His  heroes  fell  before 
us.  When  the  people  of  the  valley  rose,  they 
saw  their  blood  with  morning's  light.  But  we 
rolled  away,  like  wreaths  of  mist,  to  Cormac's 
echoing  hall.  Our  swords  rose  to  defend  the 
king.  But  Temora's  halls  were  empty.  Cor- 
mac  had  fallen  in  his  youth.  The  king  of 
Erin  was  no  more  ! 

"  Sadness  seized  the  sons  of  Erin.  They 
slowly,  gloomily  retired ;  like  clouds  that,  long 
having  threatened  rain,  vanish  behind  the  hills. 
The  sons  of  Usnoth  moved,  in  their  grief,  to- 
wards Tura's  sounding  bay.  We  passed  by 
iSelama.  Cairbar  retired  like  Lano's  mist,  when 
driven  before  the  wnds.  It  was  then  I  beheld 
thee,  O  Dar-thula!  like  the  light  of  Etha's 
sun.  '  Lovely  is  that  beam !  '  I  said.  The 
crowded  sigh  of  my  bosom  rose.  Thou  camest 
Hn  thy  beauty,  Dar-thula,  to  Etha's  mournful 
':hief.  But  the  winds  have  deceived  us,  daugh- 
ter of  Colla,  and  the  foe  is  near !" 

•'  Yes,  the  foe  is  near,"  said  the  rushing 
strength  of  Althos.  "  I  heard  their  clanging 
arms  on  the  coast.  I  saw  the  dark  wreaths  of 
Erin's  standard.  Distinct  is  the  voice  of  Cair- 
3ar ;  loud  as  Cromla's  falling  stream.  He  had 
seen  the  dark  ship  on  the  sea,  before  the  dusky 
night  came  down.  His  people  watch  on  Lo- 
aa's  plain.  They  lift  ten  thousand  swords." 
"  And  let  them  lift  ten  thousand  swords,"  said 
Nathos  w^th  a  smile.  "  The  sons  of  car-borne 
Usnoth  will  never  tremble  in  danger !  Wliy 
dost  thou  roll  with  all  thy  foam,  thou  roaring 
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sea  of  Erin  ?  Why  do  ye  rustle  on  your  dar 
wings,  ye  whistling  stonns  of  the  sky  ?  Do  y 
think,  ye  storms,  that  ye  keep  Nathos  on  th 
coast  ?  No :  his  soul  detains  him,  children  ( 
the  night !  Althos,  bring  my  father's  arms 
tliou  seest  them  beaming  to  the  stars.  Brin 
the  spear  of  Semo.  It  stands  in  the  darl 
bosomed  ship!" 

He  brought  the  arms.  Nathos  covered  h 
limbs,  in  all  their  shining  steel.  The  stride  i 
the  chief  is  lovely.  The  joy  of  his  eyes  w; 
terrible.  He  looks  towards  the  coming  of  Cai 
bar.  The  wind  is  rustling  in  his  hair.  Da 
thula  is  silent  at  his  side.  Her  look  is  fixed  c 
the  chief.  She  strives  to  hide  the  rising  sigl 
Two  tears  swell  in  her  radiant  eyes  ! 

"  Althos  !"  said  the  chief  of  Etha,  "  I  see 
cave  in  that  rock.  Place  Dar-tliula  there.  L 
thy  arm,  my  brother,  be  strong.  Ardan  !  v 
meet  the  foe  ;  call  to  battle  gloomy  Cairbar. 
that  he  came  in  his  sounding  steel,  to  meet  tl 
son  of  Usnoth  !  Dar-thula,  if  thou  slialt  escap 
look  not  on  the  fallen  Natlios  !      Lift  thy  sail 

0  Althos  !  towards  the  echoing  groves  of  n 
land. 

"  Tell  the  chief  that  his  son  fell  with  fam( 
that  my  sword  did  not  shun  the  fight.     Tell  hi 

1  fell  in  the  midst  of  thousands.  Let  the  j( 
of  his  grief  be  great.  Daughter  of  Colla !  a 
the  maids  to  Etha's  echoing  hall !  Let  the 
songs  arise  for  Nathos,  when  shadowy  autun 
returns.  O  that  the  voice  of  Cona,  that  Ossif 
might  be  heard  in  my  praise  !  tlien  would  n 
spirit  rejoice  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing  winds 
"And  my  voice  shall  praise  thee,  Nathos,  chi 
of  the  woody  Etlia  !  The  voice  of  Ossian  sha 
rise  in  thy  praise,  son  of  the  generous  UMiott  • 
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ATiy  was  I  not  on  Lena  when  the  battle  rose  ? 
[Tien  would  the  sword  of  0:ssian  defend  thee, 
■r  himself  fall  low  !" 

We  sat  that  night  in  Selma,  round  tlie  strength 
f  the  shell.  The  wind  was  abroad  in  the  oaks. 
Tie  spirit  of  the  mountain*  roared.  The  blast 
ame  rustling  through  the  hall,  and  gently  touch- 
d  my  harp.  ITie  sound  was  mournful  and 
)w,  like  the  song  of  the  tomb.  Fingal  heard 
the  first.  The  crowded  sighs  of  his  bosom 
>se.  "  Some  of  my  heroes  are  low,"  said  the 
rey-haired  king  of  Morven.  "  I  hear  the  sound 
tf  death  on  the  hanp.  Ossian,  touch  the  trem- 
;ling  string.  Bid  the  sorrow  rise,  that  their 
lirits  may  fly  with  joy  to  IMorven's  woody 
.Us!"  I  touched  the  harp  before  the  king  ; 
•le  sound  was  mournful  and  low.  "  Bend  for- 
ard  from  your  clouds,"  I  said,  "  ghosts  of  my 
thers  !  bend.  Lay  by  the  red  terror  of  your 
>urse.  Receive  the  falling  chief;  whether  he 
imes  from  a  distant  land,  or  rises  from  the 
'lling  sea.  Let  his  robe  of  mist  be  near ;  his 
ear  that  is  fonmed  of  a  cloud.  Place  an  half- 
;tinguished  meteor  by  his  side,  in  the  form  of 
e  hero's  sword.  And,  oh !  let  his  countenance 
r  lovely,  that  his  friends  may  delight  in  his 
esence.  Bend  from  your  clouds,"  I  said, 
ghosts  of  my  fathers  !  bend  !" 
Such  was  my  song  in  Selma,  to  the  lightly- 
ambling  harp.  But  Xathos  was  on  Erin's 
;  ore,  surrounded  by  the  night.  He  heard  the 
:  Jice  of  tlie  foe,  amidst  the  roar  of  tumbling 
iveG.  Silent  he  heard  their  voice,  and  rested 
I  his  spear !     Morning  rose,  with  its  beams. 

»  By  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  meant  that  deep  and 
!lancholy  sound  which  precedes  a  storm,  well  knowa 
'those  who  live  in  a  high  couiitrj-. 
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The  sons  of  Erin  appear,  like  grey  rocks,  wi 
all  their  trees,  they  spread  along  the  coast.  Cai 
bar  stood  in  the  midst.  He  grimly  smili 
when  he  saw  the  foe.  Nathos  rushed  forwa 
in  his  strength ;  nor  could  Dar-thula  stay  b 
hind.  She  came  with  the  hero,  lifting  her  shi 
ing  spear.  "  And  who  are  these,  in  their  armoi 
in  the  pride  of  youth  ?  Who  but  the  sons 
Usnoth,  Althos  and  dark-haired  Ardan?" 

"  Come,"  said  Nathos,  "  come!  chief  of  hi 
Temora  !  Let  our  battle  be  on  the  coast,  ) 
the  white-bosomed  maid.  His  people  are  r 
with  Nathos;  they  are  behind  these  rolling  se 
'VVTiy  dost  thou  bring  thy  thousands  against  1 
chief  of  Etha?  Thou  didst  fly  from  him 
battle,  when  his  friends  were  around  his  spea 
"  Youth  of  the  heart  of  pride,  shall  Erin's  ki 
fight  with  thee  ?  Thy  fathers  were  not  amo 
the  renowned,  nor  of  the  kings  of  men.  I 
tlie  arms  of  foes  in  their  halls  ?  or  the  shie 
of  other  times  ?  Cairbar  is  renowned  in  '] 
mora,  nor  does  he  fight  with  feeble  men !" 

The  tear  started  from  car-borne  Nathos. 
turned  his  eyes  to  his  brothers.  Their  spc 
flew  at  once.  Three  heroes  lay  on  earth.  Tl 
the  light  of  their  swords  gleamed  on  high.  "]  '■ 
ranks  of  Erin  yield,  as  a  ridge  of  dark  clo  ; 
before  a  blast  of  wind  !  Then  Cairbar  orde  I 
his  people,  and  they  drew  a  thousand  bows.  . 
tliousand  arrows  flew.  The  sons  of  Usnoth  1 
in  blood.  They  fell  like  three  young  oi , 
which  stood  alone  on  the  hill :  the  trave  r 
saw  the  lovely  trees,  and  wondered  how  t  i 
grew  so  lonely :  the  blast  of  the  desert  ci  J 
by  night,  and  laid  their  green  heads  low.  ^  t 
day  he  returned,  but  they  were  withered,  1 
the  heath  was  bare ! 
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Dar-thula  stood  in  silent  grief,  and  beheld 
heir  fall !  No  tear  is  in  her  eye.  But  her 
ook  is  wildly  sad.  Pale  was  her  cheek.  Her 
rembling  lips  broke  short  an  half- formed  word. 
Her  dark  hair  flew  on  wind.  The  gloomy 
Zairbar  came.  "  ^^^lere  is  thy  lover  now  ?  the 
ar-borne  chief  of  Etha?  Hast  thou  beheld 
he  halls  of  Usnoth  ?  or  the  dark-brown  hills  of 
Fingal  ?  My  battle  would  have  roared  on  Mor- 
'en,  had  not  the  winds  met  Dar-thula.  Fingal 
limself  woidd  have  been  low,  and  sorrow  dwell- 
ng  in  Selma!"  Her  shield  fell  from  Dar- 
hula's  arm.  Her  breast  of  snow  appeared.  It 
ippeared ;  but  it  was  stained  with  blood.  An 
irrow  was  fixed  in  her  side.  She  fell  on  the 
alien  Nathos,  like  a  wreath  of  snow  !  Her  hair 
ipreads  wide  on  his  face.  ITieir  blood  is  mixing 
•Qund ! 

"  Daughter  of  Colla !  thou  art  low!"  said 
Cairbar's  hundred  bards.  "  Silence  is  at  the 
)liie  streams  of  Selama.  Truthil's  race  have 
■ailed.  'WTien  wilt  thou  rise  in  thy  beauty,  first 
)f  Erin's  maids?  Thy  sleep  is  long  in  the  tomb. 
The  morning  distant  far.  ITie  sun  shall  not 
:ome  to  thy  bed  and  say,  Awake,  Dar-thula ! 
iwake,  thou  first  of  women !  the  wind  of  spring 
Is  abroad.  The  flowers  shake  their  heads  ou 
'he  green  hills.  Tlie  woods  wave  their  growing 
leaves.  Retire,  O  sun  !  the  daughter  of  Colla 
is  asleep.  She  will  not  come  forth  in  her  beauty. 
She  viiU.  not  move  in  the  steps  of  her  loveli- 
ness." 

Such  was  the  song  of  the  bards,  when  they 
raised  the  tomb.  I  sung  over  the  grave,  when 
the  king  of  Morven  came :  when  he  came  to 
ap-een  Erin  to  fight  with  car-bonie  Cairbar ! 


DEATH  OF  CUTHULLIN, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


Cuthullin,  after  the  arms  of  Fingal  had  expelled  Swar; 
from  Ireland,  continued  to  manage  the  affairs  of  th 
kingdom  as  the  guardian  of  Cormac,  the  young  kin 
In  the  third  year  of  Cuthullin's  administration,  Tc 
lath,  the  son  of  Cantela,  rebelled  in  Connaught ;  ai 
advanced  to  Temora  to  dethrone  Cormac.  Cuthull 
marched  against  him,  came  up  with  him  at  the  lake 
Lego,  and  totally  defeated  his  forces.  Torlath  fell 
battle  by  Cuthullin's  hand ;  but  as  he  too  eagerly  pre.' 
ed  on  the  enemy,  he  was  mortally  wounded.  The  i 
fairs  of  Cormac,  though,  for  some  time,  sujijiorted  ' 
Nathos,  as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  poem,  fell  in 
confusion  at  the  death  of  Cuthullin.  Cormac  himsi 
was  slain  by  the  rebel  Cairbar  ;  and  the  re-establis 
ment  of  the  royal  family  of  Ireland,  by  Fingal,  fi 
nishes  the  subject  of  the  epic  i^oem  of  Temora. 

Is  the  wind  on  the  shield  of  Fingal?  Or 
the  voice  of  past  times  in  my  hall  ?  Sing  o 
sweet  voice  !  for  thou  art  pleasant.  Thou  ca 
riost  away  my  night  with  joy.  Sing  on,  O  Br; 
gela,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  ! 

"  It  Is  the  v.'hite  wave  of  the  rock,  and  n( 
Cuthullin's  sails.  Often  do  the  mists  deceit 
me  for  the  ship  of  my  love  !  when  they  ri; 
round  some  ghost,  and  spread  their  grey  skir 
on  the  wind.  Why  dost  thou  delay  thy  comiiij 
son  of  tlie  generous  Semo  ?  Four  times  h; 
autumn  returned  witli  its  Avinds,  and  raised  ti 
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.eas  of  Togorma,*  since  thou  hast  been  in  the 
•oar  of  battles,  and  Bragela  distant  far !  Hills 
)f  tile  isle  of  mist !  when  will  ye  answer  to  his 
lounds  ?  But  ye  are  dark  in  your  clouds.  Sad 
Bragela  calls  in  vain  !  Night  comes  rolling 
lown.  The  face  of  ocean  fails.  The  heath- 
rock's  head  is  beneath  his  wing.  The  hind 
leeps  with  the  hart  of  the  desert.  They  shall 
ise  with  morning's  light,  and  feed  by  the  mossy 
,tream.  But  my  tears  return  with  the  sun. 
My  sighs  come  on  with  the  night.  When  wilt 
hou  come  in  thine  arms,  O  chief  of  Erin's 
vars?" 

Pleasant  is  thy  voice  in  Ossian's  ear,  daughter 
)f  car-borne  Sorglan  !  But  retire  to  the  hall 
')f  shells ;  to  the  beam  of  the  burning  oak.  Au 
end  to  the  murmur  of  the  sea :  it  rolls  at  Dun- 
«ai's  walls  :  let  sleep  descend  on  thy  blue  eyes. 
Let  the  hero  arise  in  thy  dreams ! 

Cuthullin  sits  at  Lego's  lake,  at  the  dark  roll- 
ing of  waters.  Night  is  around  the  hero.  His 
housands  spread  on  the  heath.  A  hundred 
)aks  burn  in  the  midst.  The  feast  of  shells  is 
imoking  wide.  Carril  strikes  the  harp  beneath 
I  tree.  His  grey  locks  glitter  in  the  beam, 
rhe  rustling  blast  of  night  is  near,  and  lifts  his 
iged  hair.  His  song  is  of  the  blue  Togorma, 
md  of  its  chief,  CuthuUin's  friend.  "  Why  art 
;hou  absent,  Connal,  in  the  day  of  the  gloomy 
itorm  ?  The  chiefs  of  the  south  have  convened 
igainst  the  car-borne  Cormac.  The  winds  de- 
rain  thy  sails.  Thy  blue  waters  roll  around 
thee.  But  Cormac  is  not  alone.  The  son  of 
.Semo  fights  his  wars  !      Serao's  son  his  battles 
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fights  !  the  terror  of  the  stranger  !  He  that  i 
like  the  vapour  of  death,  slowly  borne  by  sultr 
winds.  The  sun  reddens  in  its  presence  :  tli 
people  fall  around." 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  a  son  c 
the  foe  appeared.  He  threw  down  his  pointles' 
spear.  He  spoke  the  words  of  'lorlath  ;  Tor 
lath,  chief  of  heroes,  from  Lego's  sable  surge 
He  that  led  his  thousands  to  battle,  agains 
car-borne  Cormac.  Conuac  who  was  distar  , , 
far,  in  Temora's  echoing  halls :  he  learned  t 
bend  the  bow  of  his  fathers ;  and  to  lift  th 
spear.  Nor  long  didst  tliou  lift  the  speaj 
mildly-shining  beam  of  youth  !  death  stand 
dim  behind  thee,  like  the  darkened  half  of  tJ 
moon  behind  its  growing  light !  Cuthullin  ro 
before  the  bard  tliat  came  from  generous  To 
lath.  He  offered  him  tlie  shell  of  joy. 
honoured  tlie  son  of  songs.  "  Sweet  voice  c 
Lego !"  he  said,  "  what  are  the  words  of  Toi 
lath  ?  Comes  he  to  our  feast  or  battle,  the  c 
borne  son  of  Cantela !" 

"  He  comes  to  thy  battle,"  replied  the  bait 
"  to  the  sounding  strife  of  spears.  'WTie! 
morning  is  grey  on  Lego,  Torlath  will  fight  o 
the  plain.  Wilt  thou  meet  him  in  thine  ami! 
king  of  the  isle  of  mist  ?  Terrible  is  the  spea 
of  Torlath  !  it  is  a  meteor  of  night.  He  lift 
it,  and  the  people  fall !  death  sits  in  the  lighl 
ning  of  his  sword!" — "  Do  I  fear,"  replie 
Cutlmllin,  "  the  spear  of  car-borne  Torlathi 
He  is  brave  as  a  thousand  heroes  :  but  my  9C 
delights  in  war !  Tlie  sword  rests  not  by  t 
side  of  Cuthullin,  bard  of  the  times  of  old 
Morning  shall  meet  me  on  the  plain,  and  glea 
on  the  blue  arms  of  Serao's  son.     But  sit  thai 
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■n  the  heath,  O  bard  !  and  let  us  hear  thy  voice, 
?artake  of  the  joyful  shell ;  and  hear  the  songs 
'.f  Temora!" 

,  "  This  is  no  time,"  replied  the  bard,  "  to 
lear  the  song  of  joy  :  when  the  mighty  are  to 
oeet  in  battle,  like  the  strength  of  the  waves  of 
jCgo.  Why  art  thou  so  dark,  Slimorji !  with 
11  thy  silent  woods  ?  No  star  trembles  on  thy 
op.  No  moon-beam  on  thy  jide.  But  the 
aeteors  of  death  are  there :  the  grey  watry 
orms  of  ghosts.  Wliy  art  tliou  dark,  Slimora ! 
vith  thy  silent  woods?"  He  retired,  in  the 
ound  of  his  song.  Carril  joined  his  voire. 
The  music  was  like  the  memory  of  joys  that 
re  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul. 
The  ghosts  of  departed  bards  heard  on  Slimo- 
a's  side.  Soft  sounds  spread  along  the  wood. 
die  silent  valleys  of  night  rejoice.  So,  when 
e  sits  in  the  silence  of  the  day,  in  the  valley  of 
is  breeze,  the  humming  of  the  mountain  bee 
omes  to  Ossian's  ear  :  the  gale  drowns  it  in  its 
ourse  ;  but  the  pleasant  sound  returns  again  ! 
iiant  looks  the  sun  on  the  field !  gradual  grows 
he  shade  of  the  hill  ! 

"  Raise,"  said  Cuthullin,  to  his  hundred 
ards,  "  the  song  of  the  noble  Fingal :  that 
Dng  wliich  he  hears  at  night,  when  the  dreams 
f  his  rest  descend  :  when  the  bards  strike  the 
istant  harp,  and  the  faint  light  gleams  on  Sel- 
la's  walls.  Or  let  tlie  grief  of  Lara  rise  :  the 
ighs  of  the  mother  of  Calmar,  when  he  was 
aught,  in  vain,  on  his  hills  ;  when  she  beheld 
is  bow  in  the  hall.  Canil,  place  the  shield 
f  Caitlibat  on  tliat  branch.  Let  the  spear 
:f  CuthuUin  be  near ;  that  the  soxind  of  my 
R3 
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battle    may  rise,   with  the  grey  beam   of  tl 
east." 

The  hero  leaned  on  his  fatlier's  shield  :  tl 
song  of  Lara  rose !  The  hundred  bards  we: 
distant  far :  Carril  alone  is  near  the  chief.  Tl 
words  of  the  song  were  his :  the  sound  of  h 
harp  was  mournful. 

"  Alcletha  with  the  aged  locks !  mother 
car-borne  Calmar !  why  dost  thou  look  towa) 
the  desert,  to  behold  the  return  of  thy  sor 
These  are  not  his  heroes,  dark  on  the  heati 
nor  is  that  the  voice  of  Calmar.  It  is  but  tl 
distant  grove,  Alcletha!  but  the  roar  of  tl; 
mountain-wind  ! — *'  WTio  bounds  over  Lara 
stream,  sister  of  the  noble  Cabnar?  Does  m 
Alcletha  behold  his  spear?  But  her  eyes  a 
dim  !  Is  it  not  the  son  of  Matha,  daughter  • 
my  love  ?' 

"  It  is  but  an  aged  oak,  Alcletha!'  repl| 
the  lovely  weeping  Alona.  '  It  is  but  an  c 
Alcletha,  bent  over  Lara's  stream.  But  if 
f  ornes  along  the  plain  ?  sorrow  is  in  his  sp< 
He  lifts  high  the  spear  of  Calmar.  Aided 
it  is  covered  with  blood !' — *  '  But  it  is  covei 
with  tlie  blood  of  foes,  sister  of  car-borne  Q 
mar  !  His  spear  never  returned  unstained  w 
blood ;  nor  his  bow  from  the  strife  of  (, 
mighty.  The  battle  is  consumed  in  his  p^ 
sence  :  he  is  a  flame  of  death,  Alona  ! — Yoi 
of  the  mournful  speed !  where  is  tlie  son  i 
Alcletha  ?  Does  he  return  with  his  fame,  in  i 
midst  of  his  echoing  shields  ?  Thou  art  da 
and  silent !  Calmar  is  then  no  more  !  Tell  i 
not,  warrior,  how  he  fell.     I  must  not  heari 

*  Alcletha  speak.*. 
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(lis  wound  !'  ^V^ly  dost  thou  look  towards  tlie 
esert,  mother  of  low-laid  Calmar?" 

Such  was  the  song  of  Carril,  when  Cuthul- 
in  lay  on  his  shield.  The  bards  rested  on  their 
arps.  Sleep  fell  softly  around.  The  son  of 
lemo  was  awake  alone.  His  soul  was  fixed 
n  war.  The  burning  oaks  began  to  decay, 
'""aint  red  light  is  spread  around.  A  feeble 
oice  is  heard!  The  ghost  of  Calmar  came! 
Je  stalked  dimly  along  the  beam.  Dark  is 
le  wound  in  his  side.  His  hair  is  disordered 
nd  loose.  Joy  sits  pale  on  his  face.  He 
?ems  to  invite  Cuthullin  to  his  cave. 

"  Son  of  tlie  cloudy  night!"  said  the  rising 
Jhief  of  Erin  ;  "  why  dost  thou  bend  thy  dark 
yes  on  me,  ghost  of  the  noble  Calmar? 
Vouldst  tliou  frighten  me,  O  INIatha's  son ! 
•om  the  battles  of  Cormac?  Thy  hand  was  not 
ijeble  in  war ;  neither  was  thy  voice  for  peace. 
;Iow  art  thou  changed,  chief  of  Lara !  if  thou 
ow  dost  advise  to  fly.  But  Calmar,  I  never 
ed:  I  never  feared  the  ghosts  of  night.  Small 
;;  their  knowledge,  weak  their  hands;  their 
iwelling  is  in  the  wind.  But  my  soul  grows 
1  danger,  and  rejoices  in  the  noise  of  steel, 
let  ire  thou  to  thy  cave.  Thou  art  not  Col- 
lar's ghost.  He  delighted  in  battle.  His 
rm  was  like  the  thunder  of  heaven !"  He  re- 
iied  in  his  blast  with  joy,  for  he  had  heard  tlie 
oice  of  his  praise. 

llie  faint  beam  of  the  morning  rose.  The 
ound  of  Caithbat's  buckler  spread.  Green 
Crin's  warriors  convened,  like  the  roar  of  many 
•treams.  Tlie  horn  of  war  is  heard  over  Lego. 
The  mighty  Torlath  came !  "  ^^^ly  dost  thou 
ome  witli  tiiy  thousands,  Cuthulliu?"  said  the 
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chief  of  Lego.  "  I  know  the  strength  of  tii 
arm.  'ITiy  soul  is  an  unextinguished  tin 
Why  fight  we  not  on  tlie  plain,  and  let  oi 
hosts  behold  our  deeds !  Let  them  behold  i 
like  roaring  waves,  that  tumble  round  a  rock  J 
the  mariners  hasten  away,  and  look  on  the 
strife  with  fear." 

"  Thou  risest,  like  the  sim,  on  my  souL 
replied  the  son  of  Semo.  "  Thine  arm 
mighty,  O  Torlath  !  and  worthy  of  my  wrati 
Retire,  ye  men  of  Ullin,  to  Slimora's  shac' 
side.  Behold  the  chief  of  Erin,  in  the  day  " 
his  fame.  Carril !  tell  to  mighty  Connal, 
Cuthullin  must  fall,  tell  him  I  accused  tl 
winds,  which  roar  on  Togorma's  -waves.  Neve 
was  he  absent  in  battle,  when  the  strife  of  n 
fame  arose.  Let  his  sword  be  before  Corma 
like  the  beam  of  heaven.  Let  his  counsi 
sound  in  Temora,  in  the  day  of  danger  !' 

He  rushed,  in  the  sound  of  his  arms,  li|i 
the  terrible  spirit  of  Loda,  when  he  comes,  ; 
the  roar  of  a  thousand  storms,  and  scatters  U» 
ties  from  his  eyes.  He  sits  on  a  cloud  ovi' 
Lochlin's  seas.  His  mighty  hand  is  on 
sword.  Winds  lift  his  flaming  locks! 
waning  moon  half-lights  his  dreadful  face, 
features  blended  in  darkness  arise  to  view, 
terrible  was  Cuthullin  in  the  day  of  his  fa 
Torlath  fell  by  his  hand.  Lego's  heroes  mou« 
ed.  Tliey  gather  around  the  chief,  like  l" 
clouds  of  the  desert.  A  thousand  swords  A 
at  once ;  a  thousand  arrows  flew  ;  but  he  st^ 
like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  sea.  Tl 
fell  around.  He  strode  in  blood.  Dark  S 
mora  echoed  wide.  Tlie  sons  of  Ullin  cart 
The  battle  spread  over  Lego.      Tlie  chief 
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Erin  overcame.  He  returned  over  the  field 
Avitli  his  fame.  But  pale  he  returned !  The 
joy  of  his  face  was  dark.  He  rolled  his  eyes 
in  silence.  The  sword  hung,  unsheathed,  in 
his  hand.      His  spear  bent  at  every  step  ! 

"  Canil,"   said    the   chief  in   secret,    "  the 

■    sti-ength  of  Cuthullin  fails.      My  days  are  with 

,  the  years  that  are  past.     No  morning  of  mine 

shall  arise.      Tliey  shall  seek  me  at  Temora, 

■  but  I  shall  not  be  found.      Cormac  will  weep 

in  his  hall,  and  say,   "WTiere  is  Erin's  chief?  . 

But  my  name  is  renowned !   my  fame  in  the 

song  of  bards !     The  youth  will  say  in  secret, 

O  let  me  die  as  Cuthullin  died  !  Renown  cloth- 

,  ed  him  like  a  robe.     The  light  of  his  fame  is 

great. — Draw  the  anow  from  my  side.       Lay 

Cuthullin  beneath  that  oak.      Place  the  shield 

,  of  Caithbat  near,   that  they  may  behold  me 

amidst  the  anus  of  my  fathers  !" 

'-  And  is  the   son   of  Semo  fallen?"    said 

Carril  with  a  sigh.       "  Mournful  are  Tura's 

walls.     Sorrow  dwells  at  Dunscai.    Thy  spouse 

'  is  left  alone  in  her  youth.      The  son  of  thy 

I  love  is  alone  !   He  shall  come  to  Bragela,  and 

;   ask  her  why  she  weeps  ?    He  shall  Lift  his  eyes 

'   to  the  wall,  and  see  his  fatlier's  sword.     Whose 

sword  is  that?  he  will  say.     The  soul  of  his 

mother  is  sad.      WTio  is  that,  like  the  hart  of 

the  desert,  in  the  murmur  of  his  course  ?   His 

eyes  look  wildly  round  in  search  of  his  friend. 

Connal,  son  of  Colgar,  where  hast  thou  been, 

when  tlie  mighty  fell?  Did  the  seas  of  Togorma 

roll  around  thee  ?  Was  the  wind  of  the  south  in 

thy  sails  ?    Tlie  mighty  have  fallen  in  battle, 

and  thou  wast  not  there.     Let  none  tell  it  in 

Selma,  nor  in  Morven's  woody  land.      Fingal 

will  be  sad,  and  the  sons  of  the  desert  mourn  !'* 
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By  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Lego  they  rais- 
ed the  hero's  tomb.  Luath,  at  a  distance,  lies. 
The  song  of  bards  rose  over  the  dead. 

*  "  Blest  be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo !  Thou 
wert  mighty  in  battle.  Thy  strength  was  like 
the  strength  of  a  stream ;  thy  speed  like  the 
eagle's  wing.  Thy  path  in  battle  was  terrible : 
the  steps  of  death  were  behind  thy  sword.  Blest 
be  thy  soul,  son  of  Semo,  car-borne  chief  of - 
Dunscai !  ITiou  hast  not  fallen  by  the  sword  of - 
the  mighty,  neither  was  thy  blood  on  the  spear  of 
the  brave.  The  arrow  came,  like  the  sting  of 
death  in  a  blast;  nor  did  the  feeble  hand,  which 
drew  tlie  bow,  perceive  it.  Peace  to  thy  souli 
in  thy  cave,  chief  of  the  isle  of  mist ! 

"  The    mighty   are    dispei-sed    at    Teniora: 
there  is  none  in   Cormac's  hall.       The  king 
mourns  in  his  youth.     He  does  not  behold  tliy  ■ 
return.     The  sound  of  thy  shield  is  ceased:  his 
foes  are  gathering  round.     Soft  be  thy  rest  in 
thy  cave,  cliief  of  Erin'ii  wars !    Bragela  will 
not  hope  for  thy  return,   or  see  thy  sails  in  <■ 
ocean's  foam.     Her  steps  are  not  on  the  shore ; 
nor  her  ear  open  to  the  voice  of  thy  rowers. 
She  sits  in  the  hall  of  shells.      She  sees  the  < 
arms  of  him  that  is  no  more.     Tliine  eyes  are  full  I 
of  tears,  daughter  of  car-borne  Sorglan  !    Blest  I 
be  thy  soul  in  death,   O  chief  of  shady  Tura  !'' 

*  Tliis  is  the  song  of  the  bards  over  Cuthullin's  tomb., 


BATTLE  OF  LORA, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


Ftngal,  on  his  return  from  Ireland,  after  he  had  expelled 
Swaran  from  that  kingdom,  made  a  feast  to  all  his  he- 
roes ;  he  forgot  to  invite'  Ma-ronnan  and  Aldo,  two 
chiefs,  who  had  not  been  along  with  him  in  his  expe- 
dition. They  resented  his  neglect ;  and  went  over  to 
Erragon,  king  of  Sora,  a  country  of  Scandinavia,  the 
declared  enemy  of  Fingal.  Tlie  valour  of  Aldo  soon 
gained  him  a  great  reputation  in  Sora ;  and  Lorma, 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Erragon,  fell  in  love  with  him. 
He  found  means  to  escape  with  her,  and  to  come  to 
Fingal,  who  resided  then  in  Selma,  on  the  western 
coast.  Erragon  invaded  Scotland,  and  was  slain  in 
battle  by  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  after  he  had  rejected 
terms  of  peace  offered  him  by  Fingal.  In  this  war  Aldo 
fell,  in  a  single  combat,  by  the  hands  of  his  rival  Er- 
ragon, and  the  unfortunate  Lorma  afterwards  died  of 
grief. 

Son  of  the  distant  land,  who  dwellest  in  tlie 
secret  cell !  do  I  hear  the  sound  of  thy  grove  ? 
or  is  it  thy  voice  of  songs  ?  ITie  torrent  was 
loud  in  my  ear ;  but  I  heard  a  tuneful  voice. 
Dost  thou  praise  the  chiefs  of  thy  land ;  or 
the  spirits  of  the  wind  ?  But,  lonely  dweller  of 
rocks  !  look  thou  on  that  heathy  plain.  Thou 
seest  green  tombs,  with  their  rank,  whistling 
grass ;  with  their  stones  of  mossy  heads.  Thou 
seest  them,  son  of  the  rock,  but  Ossian's  eyes 
have  failed ! 

A  mountain-stream  comes  roaring  down,  and 
sends  its  waters  round  a  green  hill.  Four 
mossy  stones,  in  the  midst  of  withered  grasg, 
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rear  their  heads  on  the  top.  Two  trees  whicl 
the  storms  have  bent,  spread  their  whistlint 
branches  around.  This  is  thy  dwelling,  Erra- 
gon  ;  this  thy  narrow  house  :  the  sound  of  thj 
shells  has  been  long  forgot  in  Sora.  Thy  shiek 
is  become  dark  in  thy  hall.  En-agon,  king  o 
ships  !  chief  of  distant  Sora !  liow  hast  thoi 
fallen  on  our  mountains?  How  is  the  mighty 
low  ?  Son  of  the  secret  cell !  dost  thou  deligh 
in  songs  ?  Hear  the  battle  of  Lora.  The  sounc 
of  its  steel  is  long  since  past.  So  thunder  or 
the  darkened  hill  roars  and  is  no  more.  Th( 
sun  returns  with  his  silent  beams.  The  glit- 
tering rocks,  and  the  green  heads  of  the  moun- 
tains, smile. 

The  bay  of  Cona  received  our  ships  fron 
Erin's  rolling  waves.  Our  white  sheets  hunc 
loose  to  the  masts.  The  boisterous  winds  roar- 
ed behind  the  groves  of  Morven.  The  horn  ol 
the  king  is  sounded ;  the  deer  start  from  thei) 
rocks.  Our  arrows  flew  in  the  woods.  The 
feast  of  the  hill  is  spread.  Our  joy  was  greai 
on  our  rocks,  for  the  fall  of  the  terrible  Swaran. 
Two  heroes  were  forgot  at  our  feast.  'Hie  rag« 
of  their  bosoms  burned.  They  rolled  theii 
red  eyes  in  secret.  The  sigh  bursts  from  their 
l)reasts.  They  were  seen  to  talk  together,  and 
to  throw  their  spears  on  earth.  They  were 
two  dark  clouds  in  the  midst  of  our  joy  ;  like 
pillars  of  mist  on  the  settled  sea.  They  glitter 
to  the  sun,  but  the  mariners  fear  a  stonn. 

"  liaise  my  white  sails,"  said  Ma-ronnan, 
"  raise  them  to  the  winds  of  the  west.  Let  us 
rush,  O  Aldo !  through  the  foam  of  the  north- 
ern wave.  We  ai-e  forgot  at  the  feast :  but 
our  arms  have  been  red  in  blood.       Let  us 
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3ave  tlie  hills  of  Fingal,  and  serve  the  king  of 
'k)ra.  His  countenance  is  fierce.  War  dark- 
ns  around  his  spear.  Let  us  be  renowned,  O 
Udo,  in  the  battles  of  other  lands  !" 

They  took  their  swords,  their  shields  of 
iiongs.  They  rushed  to  Lumar's  resounding 
'ay.  They  came  to  Sora's  haughty  king,  the 
hief  of  bounding  steeds.  Erragon  had  return- 
d  from  the  chase.  His  spear  was  red  in  blood. 
ie  bent  his  dark  face  to  the  ground;  and 
rhistled  as  he  went.  He  took  the  strangers  to 
lis  feasts :  they  fought  and  conquered  in  his 
irai-s. 

Aldo  returned  with  his  fame  towards  Sora's 
ofty  walls.  From  her  tower  looked  tlie  spouse 
if  Erragon,  the  humid,  rolling  eyes  of  Lorma. 
ier  yellow  hair  flies  on  the  wind  of  ocean. 
Her  white  breast  heaves,  like  snow  on  heatii ; 
vhen  the  gentle  winds  arise,  and  slowly  move 
t  in  the  light.  She  saw  young  Aldo,  like  the 
)eam  of  Sora's  setting  sun.  Her  soft  heart 
jghed.  Tears  filled  her  eyes.  Her  white 
urm  supported  her  head.  Three  days  she  sat 
ivithin  the  hall,  and  covered  her  grief  with  joy. 
On  the  fourth  she  fled  with  the  hero,  along  the 
Toubled  sea.  They  came  to  Cona's  mossy 
:owers,  to  Fingal  king  of  spears. 

"  Aldo  of  the  heart  of  pride !"  said  Fingal, 
rising  in  wTath ;  shall  I  defend  thee  from  the 
rage  of  Sora's  injured  king?  Who  will  now 
receive  my  people  into  their  halls  ?  Who  will 
give  the  feast  of  strangers,  since  Aldo,  of  the 
little  soul,  has  dishonoured  my  name. in  Sora? 
Go  to  thy  hills,  thou  feeble  hand !  Go :  hide 
thee  in  thy  caves.  Mournful  is  the  battle  we 
must  fight,  with  Sora's  gloomy  king.     Spirit  of 
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the  noble  Trenmor  !  when  will  Fingal  cease  i 
fight  ?  I  was  bom  in  the  midst  of  battles,*  ar 
my  steps  must  move  in  blood  to  the  toml 
But  my  hand  did  not  injure  the  weak,  ir 
steel  did  not  touch  the  feeble  in  arms.  I  bi 
hofld  tliy  tempests,  O  JVIonen !  which  wi 
overturn  my  halls ;  when  my  children  are  dea 
in  battle,  and  none  remains  to  dwell  in  Selm; 
Then  will  the  feeble  come,  but  they  will  n( 
know  my  tomb.  My  renown  is  only  in  son^ 
My  deeds  shall  be  as  a  dream  to  future  times  ! 

His  people  gathered  around  Erragon,  as  tl 
storms  round  the  ghost  of  night ;  when  1 
calls  them  from  the  top  of  Morven,  and  pr( 
pares  to  pour  them  on  the  land  of  the  strange: 
He  came  to  the  shore  of  Cona.  He  sent  h 
bard  to  the  king ;  to  demand  the  combat  ( 
thousands,  or  the  land  of  many  hills !  Fing; 
sat  in  his  hall  with  the  friends  of  his  yout 
aroimd  him.  Tlie  young  heroes  were  at  th 
chase,  far  distant  in  the  desert.  The  grej 
haired  chiefs  talked  of  other  times ;  of  the  ac 
tions  of  their  youth ;  when  the  aged  Nartrac 
came,  the  chief  of  streamy  Lora. 

"  This  is  no  time,"  said  Nartmor,  "  to  hea 
the  songs  of  other  years :  Erragon  frowns  o 
the  coast,  and  lifts  ten  thousand  sword: 
Gloomy  is  the  king  among  his  chiefs !  he  i 
like  the  darkened  moon  amidst  the  meteors  c  i 
niglit ;  when  they  sail  along  her  skirts,  an 
give  the  light  that  has  failed  o'er  her  orb. 
"  Come,"  said  Fingal,   "  from  thy  hall,  com( 

*  Comhrl,  the  father  of  Fingal,  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  tribe  of  JMorni,  the  very  day  that  I^ingitl  w;i 
born ;  so  that  he  may,  with  proi>rictyj  be  saiU  to  hav 
keen  '  born  in  the  mitkt  of  battles.'  •  L 
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laughter  of  my  love  !  come  from  thy  hall,  Bos- 
■oina,  maid  of  streamy  Morven  !  Nartmoi*,  take 
he  steeds  of  the  strangers.  Attend  tlie  daughter 
if  Fingal !  Let  her  bid  the  king  of  Sora  to 
lur  feast,  to  Selma's  shaded  wall.  Offer  him, 
)  Bosmina !  the  peace  of  heroes  and  the 
vealth  of  generous  Aldo.  Our  youths  are  far 
tistant.       Age  is  on   our  trembling  hands!" 

She  came  to  the  host  of  Erragon,  like  a 
•eam  of  light  to  a  cloud.  In  her  right  hand 
ras  seen  a  sparkling  shell.  In  her  left  an 
^n'osr  of  gold.  The  first,  the  joyful  mark  of 
Heace  !  The  latter,  the  sign  of  war.  Erragou 
irightened  in  her  presence,  as  a  rock  before  the 
udden  beams  of  the  sun  ;  when  they  issue 
Tom  a  broken  cloud  divided  by  the  roaring 
fnnd  ! 

''  Son  of  the  distant  Sora,"  began  the  mild- 
y-blushing  maid,  "  coine  to  the  feast  of  Mor- 
en's  king,  to  Selma's  shaded  walls.  Take  tlie 
leace  of  heroes,  O  warrior !  Let  the  dark 
word  rest  by  thy  side.  Choosest  thou  the 
vealth  of  kings  ?  Then  hear  the  words  of  gene- 
ous  Aldo.  He  gives  to  Erragon  an  hundred 
teeds,  the  children  of  the  rein ;  an  hundred 
oaids  from  distant  lands  ;  an  bundled  hawks 
vith  fluttering  wing,  tliat  fly  across  the  sky. 
in  hundred  girdles  *=  shall  also  be  thine,  to 
lind  high-bosomed  maids.     The  friends  of  the 


♦  Sanctified  girdles,  till  very  lately,  vrere  kept  in  many 
amilies  in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  they  were  bound  about 
voraen  in  labour,  aad  w  ere  supposed  to  alleviale  their 
eins,  and  to  accelerate  the  birth.  They  were  imrresseu 
vith  several  mystical  figures :  and  the  cert-mony  of  bind- 
ng  them  about  the  woman's  waist,  was  accompaniocl  with 
Tords  and  gestures  which  showed  the  custom  to  have 
ome  originally  from  the  Drviids. 
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births  of  heroes.  The  cure  of  the  sons  of  toil 
Ten  shells  studded  vrith  gems  shall  shine  i: 
Sora's  towers:  the  bright  water  trembles  o 
their  stars,  and  seems  to  be  sparkling 
They  gladdened  once  the  kings  of  the  world,- 
in  the  midst  of  their  echoing  halls.  These,  ( 
hero  !  shall  be  tliine ;  or  thy  white-bosonu 
spouse.  Lonna  shall  roll  her  bright  eyes  in  tl 
halls ;  though  Fingal  loves  tlae  generous  Alch 
Fingal,  who  never  injured  a  hero,  though  li 
arm  is  strong  !" 

"  Soft  voice  of  Cona !"  replied  tlie  kin( 
"  tell  him,  he  spreads  his  feast  in  vain.  L* 
Fingal  pour  his  spoils  around  me.  Let  hiii 
bend  beneath  my  power.  Let  him  give  id 
the  swords  of  his  fathers ;  the  shields  of  otl 
times ;  that  my  children  may  behold  them  i 
my  halls,  and  say,  '  These  are  the  arms  ( 
Fingal."  "  Never  shall  they  behold  them  i 
thy  halls!"  said  the  rising  pride  of  the  raaih 
"  They  are  in  the  hands  of  heroes,  who  nevei 
yielded  in  war.  King  of  echoing  Sora!  tl 
stonn  is  gathering  on  our  hills.  Dost  thou  m 
foresee  tlie  fall  of  thy  people,  son  of  tlie  distal 
land?" 

She  came  to  Selma's  silent  halls.  Tlie  kin 
beheld  her  downcast  eyes.  He  rose  from  b 
place,  in  his  strength.  He  shook  his  aged  loda 
He  took  the  sounding  mail  of  Trenmor.  TTl 
dark-browTi  shield  of  his  fathers.  Darkni 
filled  Selma's  hall,  when  he  stretched  his  hai 
to  his  spear  :  tlie  ghosts  of  thousands  were  n& 
and  foresaw  the  death  of  the  people.  Terrff 
joy  rose  in  the  face  of  the  aged  heroes.     Tl 

t  The  Roman  emperor*. 
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•ushed  to  meet  the  foe.  Their  thoughts  are 
)n  the  deeds  of  other  years ;  and  on  the  fame 
.hat  rises  from  death  ! 

Now  at  Trathal's  ancient  tomb  the  dogs  of 
;he  chase  appeared.  Fingal  knew  that  his 
jTOung  heroes  followed.  He  stopped  in  the 
nidst  of  his  course.  Oscar  appeared  the  first ; 
lien  Morni's  son,  and  Nemi's  race.  Fercuth 
;howed  his  gloomy  form.  Dermid  spread  his 
lark  hair  on  wind.  Ossian  came  the  last.  I 
lummed  the  song  of  other  times.  My  spear 
supported  my  steps  over  the  little  streams.  My 
thoughts  were  of  mighty  men.  Fingal  struck 
[lis  bossy  shield  ;  and  gave  the  dismal  sign  of  , 
war.  A  thousand  swords  at  once,  unsheathed, 
gleam  on  the  waving  heath.  Three  grey-hair- 
Bd  sons  of  the  song  raise  the  tuneful,  mourn- 
ful voice.  Deep  and  dark,  with  sounding  steps, 
we  rush,  a  gloomy  ridge,  along :  like  the  shower 
of  the  storm,  when  it  pours  on  a  narrow  vale. 
'  The  king  of  Morven  sat  on  his  hill.  The 
sun-beam  of  battle  flew  on  the  wind.  The 
friends  of  his  youth  are  near,  with  all  their 
waving  locks  of  age.  Joy  rose  in  the  hero's 
eyes  when  he  beheld  his  sons  in  war ;  when  he 
saw  us  amidst  the  lightning  of  swords,  mind- 
ful of  the  deeds  of  our  fathers.  Erragon  came 
on,  in  his  strength,  like  the  roar  of  a  winter 
stream.  The  battle  falls  around  his  steps :  ' 
death  dimly  stalks   along  by  his  side  ! 

"  Who  comes,"  said  Fingal,  "  like  the  bound- 
ing roe ;  like  the  hart  of  echoing  Cona  ?  His 
shield  glitters  on  his  side.  The  clang  of  his 
armour  is  mournful.  He  meets  with  EiTagon 
in  the  strife  !  Behold  the  battle  of  the  chiefs  ! 
It  is  like  the  contending  of  ghosts  in  a  gloomy 
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storm.  But  fallest  thou,  son  of  tlie  hill,  and 
thy  white  bosom  stained  with  blood  ?  Wee 
unhappy  Lonna !  Aklo  is  no  more!"  Tl 
king  took  the  spear  of  his  strength.  He  w; 
sad  for  the  fall  of  Aldo.  He  bent  his  deathfi 
eyes  on  the  foe :  but  Gaul  met  the  king  of  Sor 
Who  can  relate  the  fight  of  the  chiefs  ?  Tl 
mighty  stranger  fell!  "  Sons  of  Cona!"  Fii 
gal  cried  aloud,  "  stop  the  hand  of  death.  IMigh  , 
was  he  that  is  low.  Much  is  he  mourned  : 
Sora !  The  stranger  will  come  towards  b 
hall,  and  wonder  why  it  is  so  silent,  'llie  kit 
is  fallen,  O  stranger  !  The  joy  of  his  house 
ceased.  Listen  to  the  sound  of  his  wood 
Perhaps  his  ghost  is  munnuring  there  !  Bi 
he  is  far  distant,  on  Morven,  beneath  the  swoi 
of  a  foreign  foe."  Such  were  tlie  words  i 
Fingal,  when  the  bard  raised  the  song  of  peac 
We  stopped  our  uplifted  swords.  We  spart 
the  feeble  foe.  W^e  laid  Erragon  in  a  tomb, 
raised  the  voice  of  grief.  The  clouds  of  nigi 
came  rolling  down.  The  ghost  of  Erragon  aj  tj 
pearcd  to  some.  His  face  was  cloudy  and  dari<j 
an  half-formed  sigh  is  in  his  breast.  "  Bl© 
be  thy  soul,  O  king  of  Sora !  thine  arm  w 
terrible  in  wai* ! ' ' 

Lorma  sat  in  Aldo's  hall.  She  sat  at  tl 
light  of  a  flaming  oak.  The  night  came  dowi 
but  lie  did  not  return.  The  soul  of  Loi-mai 
sad !  "  What  detains  thee,  hunter  of  Com 
Thou  didst  promise  to  return.  Has  the  dei 
been  distant  far?  Do  the  dark  winds  sigl| 
round  thee,  on  the  heatli  ?  I  am  in  the  lai 
of  strangers ;  who  is  my  friend,  but  Aldol 
Come  from  thy  sounding  hills,  O  my  best  b«l 
loved  !" 
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Her  eyes  are  turned  toward  the  gate.      She 

istens  to  tlie  rustling  blast.     She  thinks  it  is 

Udo's  tread.     Joy  rises  in  her  face!     But  sor- 

ow  returns  again,  Like  a  thin  cloud  on  the  moon. 

■  Wilt  thou  not  return,  my  love  ?     Let  me  be- 

?  '.old  the  face  of  the  hill.     The  moon  is  in  the 

'  ast.     Calm  and  bright  is  the  breast  of  the  lake ! 

rVTien  shall  I  behold  his  dogs,  returning  from 

:  'le  cliase  ?     Wiieji  shall  I  hear  his  voice,  loud 

:  nd  distant  on   the    wind?      Come   from  thy 

.  ounding  hills,  hunter  of  woody  Cona  !"     His 

:  iiin  ghost  appeared,  on  a  rock,  like  a  watry 

<  leam  of  feeble  light ;    when  tlie  moon  rushes 

0  ladden  from  between  two  clouds,  and  the  mid- 
ii  light  shower  is  on  tlie  field.  She  followed  the 
J  bipty  fonn  over  the  heath.  She  knew  that  her 
!i  lero  fell.     I  heard  her  approaching  cries  on  the 

1  [ind,  like  the  mournful  voice  of  the  breeze, 
■  then  it  sighs  on  the  gi-ass  of  the  cave  ! 

She  came.     She  found  her  hero  !     Her  voice 
,   as  lioard  no  more.     Silent  she  rolled  her  eyes. 

he  was  pale  and  wildly  sad  !      Few  were  her 

lys  on  Cona.     She  simk  into  the  tomb.    Fin- 

il  commanded  his  bards  ;  they  sung  over  the 
•  ?ath  of  Lorma.     The  daughters   of  Morven 

lourned  her,  for  one  day  in  the  year,  when  tlie 
;  :irk  winds  of  autumn  returned  ! 
^  .  Son  of  the  distant  land^      Thou  dwellest  in 
;  lie  field  of  fame !      O  let  thy  song  arise,   at 
\  ;mes,  in  praise  of  those  who  f-^ll.     Let  their 

•tin  ghosts  rejoice  around  thee ;  and  the  soul 
:  '  Lorma  come  on  a  feeble  beam ;  when  thou 
.   2St  down  to  rest,  and  the  moon  looks  into  thy 

■ive.      Then  shalt  thou  see  her  lovely  j  but  the 

■ar  is  still  on  her  cheek  ! 


TEMORA, 

AN  EPIC  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 

Cairbar,  the  son  of  Borbar-duthul,  lord  of  Atha,  in  C 
naught,  the  most  potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  : 
bolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora,  the  royal  pal 
Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Irek    . 
usurped  the  throne.     Cormac  was  lineally  descen, 
from  Conar  the  son  of  Trenmor,  the  great-grandfal 
of  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  who  inhabited 
western  coast  of  Scotland.     Fingal  resented  the 
haviour  of  Cairbar,  and  resolved  to  pass  over  into 
land  with  an  army,  to  re-establish  the  royal  familj 
the  Irish  throne.     Early  intelligence  of  his  des. 
coming  to  Cairbar,  he  assembled  some  of  his  trib< 
Ulster,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  his  brother  € 
mor  to  follow  him  speedily  with  an  army  from  Te^ 
Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  Caledc 
invaders  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  1 

The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.    Cairbar  is  represo 
as  retired  from  the  rest  of  the  army,  when  one  of 
scouts  brought  him  news  of  the  landing  of  Fingal. 
assembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.    Foldath,  the  chij 
Moma,  haughtily  despises  the  enemy ;  and  is  i 
manded  warmly  by  Malthos.     Cairbar,  after  ho 
their  debate,  orders  a  feast  to  be  prepared,  to  v 
by  his  bard  Olla,  he  invites  Oscar,  the  son  of  Oi 
resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  so, 
some  pretext  for  killing  him.    Oscar  came  to  the! 
the  quarrel  happened ;  the  followers  of  both  foi 
and  Cairbar  and  Oscar  fell  by  mutual  wounds, 
noise  of  the  l«ttle  reached  Fingal's  army.    Thel 
came  on,  to  the  relief  of  Oscar,  and  the  Irish  felli] 
to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was  advanced  tf 
banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  Mow 
Fingal,  after  mourning  over  his  grandson,  ordered  fl| 
lin  the  chief  of  his  bards  to  carry  his  body  to  Mor  ^i 
to  be  there  interred.    Night  coming  on,  Althan,  -t 
son  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particula  •f 
the  murder  of  Cormac.    Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingi  » 
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sent  to  observe  the  motions  of  Cathmor  by  night,  which 
concludes  the  action  of  the  first  day.  The  scene  of  this 
I  book  is  a  plain,  near  the  hill  of  Mora,  which  rose  on  the 
.borders  of  the  hcatli  of  Moi-lena  in  Ulstei-. 

The  blue  waves  of  Erin  roll  in  light.  The 
lountains  are  covered  with  day.  Trees  shake 
leir  dusky  heads  in  the  breeze.  Grey  torrents 
our  their  noisy  streams.  Two  green  hills, 
'ith  aged  oaks,  surround  a  narrow  plain.  The 
lue  course  of  a  stream  is  there.  On  its  banks 
jood  Cairbar  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the 
ing :  tlie  red  eye  of  his  fear  is  sad.  Cormac 
|ses  In  his  soul,  with  all  his  ghastly  wounds. 
(■Tie  grey  form  of  the  youth  appeals  in  darkness, 
illood  pours  from  his  airy  side.  Cairbar  thrice 
iirew  his  spear  on  earth.  Thrice  he  stroked 
lis  beard.  His  steps  are  short.  He  often  stops. 
!le  tosses  his  sinewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud 
!i  tlie  desert,  varying  its  form  to  every  blast. 
'Tie  valleys  are  sad  around,  and  fear,  by  turns, 
le  shower !  The  king  at  lengtli  resumed  his 
i>ul.  He  took  his  pointed  spear^  He  turned 
lis  eye  to  Moi-lena.  The  scouts  of  blue  ocean 
une.  They  came  with  steps  of  fear,  and  often 
')oked  behind.  Cairbar  knew  that  tlie  mighty 
'ere  neai- !    He  called  his  gloomy  chiefs. 

llie  sounding  steps  of  hi<i  warriors  came. 
Tiey  drew  at  once  their  swords.  There  Mor- 
tth  stood  with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's  long 
air  sighs  in  tlie  wind.  Red-haired  Cormar 
ends  on  his  spear,  and  rolls  his  sidelong-look- 
ig  eyes.  Wild  is  the  look  of  INIalthos  from 
leneath  two  shaggy  brows.  Foldath  stands, 
ke  an  oozy  rock,  that  covers  its  dark  sides  with 
yam.  His  spear  is  like  Slimora's  fir,  that  meets 
;ie  wind  of  heaven.  His  shield  is  marked  with 
S 
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the  strakes  of  battle.  His  red  eye  despise 
danger.  Tliese,  and  a  thousand  other  chief 
surrounded  the  king  of  Erin,  when  the  scoi 
of  ocean  came,  INIor-annal,  from  streamy  j\Io 
lena.  His  eyes  hang  forward  from  his  fac( 
His  h'ps  are  trembling  pale ! 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Erin  stand,"  he  sai( 
"  silent  as  the  grove  of  evening  ?  Stand  the 
like  a  silent  wood,  and  Fingal  on  the  coast 
Fingal,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  ( 
streamy  Morven!"  "  Hast  thou  seen  the  wa 
rior?"  said  Cairbar  with  a  sigh.  "  Are  h 
heroes  many  on  the  coast?  Lifts  he  the  spe; 
of  battle?  or  comes  the  king  in  peace  ?"  '•  I 
peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin !  I  ha\ 
seqn  his  forward  spear.*  It  is  a  meteor  < 
death.  The  blood  of  tliousands  is  on  its  stee 
He  came  first  to  the  shore,  strong  in  the  gn 
hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy  limbs,  as  1 
strode  in  his  might.  That  sword  is  by  his  sid 
which  gives  no  second  wound.  His  shield 
terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon  ascending  throng 
a  storm.  Then  came  Ossian  king  of  song 
Then  Morni's  son,  the  first  of  men.  Conn 
leaps  forward  on  his  spear.  Dermid  spreads  h 
dark-brown  locks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  ti 
young  hunter  of  streamy  Moruth.  But  who ,, 
that  before  them,  like  the  terrible  course  of, 
stream?     It  is  the  son  of  Ossian,  bright  bt 

i 

*  Mor-annal  here  alludes  to  the  particular  appearan> 
of  Fingal's  spear.  If  a  man,  upon  his  first  landing  ir 
strange  country,  kept  the  point  of  his  spear  forward, 
denoted  in  those  days,  that  he  came  in  a  hostile  manni 
and  accordingly  he  was  treated  as  an  enemy  j  if  he  ke 
the  point  behind  him,  it  was  a  token  of  friendship,  and  I 
was  immediately  invited  to  the  feast,  according  to  t| 
hospitality  of  the  times.  | 
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tween  his  locks !  His  long  hair  falls  on  his 
back.  His  dark  brows  are  half-enclosed  in  steel. 
His  sword  hangs  loose  on  his  side.  His  spear 
glitters  as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible 
eyes,  king  of  high  Temora!" 

"  Tlien  fly,  thou  feeble  man,"  said  Foldath's 
'gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly  to  the  grey  streams  of 
thy  land,  son  of  the  little  soul!  Have  not  I 
seen  that  Oscar?  I  beheld  the  cliief  in  war. 
He  is  of  the  mighty  in  danger :  but  there  are 
'  others  who  lift  the  spear.  Erin  has  many  sons 
as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  groves  !  Let  Fol- 
dath  meet  him  in  his  strength.  Let  me  stop 
I  this  mighty  stream.  IMy  spear  is  covered  with 
'  blood.  ]\Iy  shield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura  !" 
'  "  Shall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe?"  replied 
■  the  dark-browed  Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  on 
^  our  coast,  like  the  waters  of  many  streams  ? 
'  Are  not  these  the  chiefs  who  vanquished  Swaran, 
'  when  the  sons  of  green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Fol- 
'  dath  meet  their  bravest  hero  ?  Foldath  of  tlie 
'  heart  of  pride  !  Take  the  strength  of  the  people ; 
and  let  Malthos  come.  My  sword  is  red  with 
'  slaughter,  but  who  has  heard  my  words?" 
'  "  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,  "  let 
'  not  Fingal  hear  your  words.  The  foe  might 
I  rejoice,  and  his  arm  be  strong  in  the  land.  Ye 
'  are  brave,  O  warriors !  Ye  are  tempests  in  war. 
'  Ye  are  like  stomas,  wliich  meet  the  rocks  with- 
out fear,  and  overturn  the  woods.  But  let  us 
'  move  in  our  strength,  slow  as  a  gathered  cloud! 
'<  Then  shall  the  mighty  tremble ;  the  spear  shall 
]  fall  from  the  hand  of  the  valiant.  We  see  the 
,  cloud  of  deatli,  they  v>-ill  say,  while  shadows  fly 
t  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age. 
He  shall  behold  his  flying  fame.     The  steps  of 
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his  chiefs  will  cease  in  Morven.     The  moss  ( 
years  shall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairbar  heard  their  words,  in  silence,  like  tl 
cloud  of  a  shower :  it  stands  dark  on  Croml 
till  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.  Tlie  valh 
gleams  with  heaven's  flame ;  the  spirits  of  tl 
storm  rejoice.  So  stood  the  silent  king  of  T 
mora ;  at  length  his  words  broke  forth.  *'  Spre? 
the  feast  on  Moi-lena.  Let  my  hundred  ban  ■ 
attend.  Thou  red-haired  OUa,  take  the  ha 
of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar  chief  of  swords.  B 
Oscar  to  our  joy.  To-day  we  feast  and  he 
the  song  :  to-morrow  break  the  spears  !  T( 
him  that  I  have  raised  the  tomb  of  Cathol ;  tli 
bards  gave  his  friend  to  the  winds.  Tell  hi 
that  Cairbar  has  heard  of  his  fame,  at  the  strea 
of  resounding  Carun.  Cathmor  my  brother 
not  here.  He  is  not  here  -with  his  tliousanc 
and  our  arms  are  weak.  Catlimor  is  a  foe 
strife  at  the  feast !  His  soul  is  bright  as  th 
sun  !  But  Cairbar  must  fight  with  Oscar,  chit 
of  woody  Temora  !  His  words  for  Catliol  we 
many :  the  wrath  of  Cairbar  burns.  He  sh; 
fall  on  Moi-lena.    My  fame  shall  rise  in  blood 

Their  faces  brightened  round  \vitli  joy.  Th 
spread  over  Moi-lena.  The  feast  of  shells 
prepared.  Tlie  songs  of  bards  arise.  Tlie  chit 
of  Selma  heard  their  joy.  We  thought  th 
mighty  Cathmor  came.  Cathmor  the  friend  , 
strangers!  the  brother  of  red-haired  Cairba, 
Their  souls  were  not  the  same.  The  light 
heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  H 
towers  rose  on  the  banks  of  Atha :.  seven  pat 
led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  stood  on  the  pat! 
and  called  the  stranger  to  tlie  feast !  But  Cat  < 
mor  dwelt  in  the  woud,  to  shun  the  voice. f| 
praise !  I 
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,,  OUa  came  with  his  songs.  Oscar  went  to 
'  *  Cairbar's  feast.  Three  hundred  warriors  strode 
along  Moi-lena  of  the  streams.  Tlie  grey  dogs 
bounded  on  the  heath:  their  howhng  reached 
afar.  Fingal  saw  the  departing  hero.  The 
soul  of  the  king  was  sad.  He  dreaded  Cair- 
bar's gloomy  thoughts,  amid  the  feast  of  sheUs. 
'.  My  son  raised  high  the  spear  of  Cormac.  An 
hundred  bards  met  him  witli  songs.  Cairbar 
concealed,  with  smiles,  tlie  death  that  was  dark 
in  his  soul.  The  feast  is  spread.  Tlie  shells 
resound.  Joy  brightens  tlie  face  of  the  host. 
'.'  But  it  was  like  the  parting  beann  of  the  sun, 
jwhen  he  is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  stomi ! 
'!  Cairbar  rises  in  his  arms.  Darkness  gathers 
on  his  brow.  The  hundred  harps  cease  at  once. 
The  clang  of  shields*  is  heard.  Far  distant 
I  on  the  heath  OUa  raised  a  song  of  woe.  My 
I  son  knew  tlie  sign  of  death ;  and  rising  seized 
'his  spear.  "  Oscar,"  said  the  dark-red  Cair- 
'bar,  "  I  behold  tlie  spear  of  Erin.  The  spear 
■of  Temora  glitters  in  thy  hand,  son  of  woody 
Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hundred  kings. 
,  The  death  of  heroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  son  of 
Ossian,  yield  it  to  car-borne  Cairbar !" 
'  "  Shall  I  peld,"  Oscar  replied,  "  the  gift  of 
I  Erin's  injured  king  ;  the  gift  of  fair-haired 
f  Cormac,  when  Oscar  scattered  his  foes?  I  came 
to  Cormac's  halls  of  joy,  when  Swaran  fled 
from  Fingal.  Gladness  rose  in  the  face  of 
youth.  He  gave  the  spear  of  Temora.  Nor 
,  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble ;  neither  to  the  weak 

*  N\Tien  a  chief  was  determined  to  kill  a  person  al- 
.  ready  in  his  power,  it  was  usual  to  signify  that  his  death 
was  intended,  by  the  sound  of  a  shield  struck  with  the 
blunt  end  of  a  si>ear ;  at  the  same  time  that  a  bard  at  a 
distance  raised  the  death-son^g. 
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in  soul.  The  darkness  of  thy  face  is  no  ston 
to  me ;  nor  are  thine  eyes  the  flame  of  deatl 
Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  shield  ?  Tremble  I  j 
OUa's  song  ?  No  :  Cairbar.  frighten  the  feeble 
Oscar  is  a  rock  !" 

"  Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear?"  replie 
the  rising  pride  of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  wore 
so  mighty,  because  Fingal  is  near?  Fing, 
with  aged  locks,  from  Morven's  hundred  groves 
He  has  fought  with  little  men.  But  he  mu 
vanish  before  Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mi 
before  the  winds  of  Atha!" — "  Were  he  wh 
fought  with  little  men  near  Atha's  haughi 
chief,  Atha's  chief  would  yield  green  Erin  li 
avoid  his  rage!  Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  <| 
Cairbar  !  Turn  thy  sword  on  me.  Our  strengt  i 
is  equal :  but  Kngal  is  renowned !  tlie  first  < 
mortal  men !" 

Tlicir  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs.  The 
crowding  steps  are  heard  around.  Their  eyi 
roll  in  fire.  A  thousand  swords  are  half  ui 
sheathed.  Red-haired  OUa  raised  the  song  < 
battle.  Tlie  trembling  joy  of  Oscar's  soi 
arose ;  the  wonted  joy  of  his  soul  when  Fii 
gal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the  swelliri; 
wave  of  ocean  before  the  rising  winds,  when  I 
bends  its  head  near  the  coast,  came  on  the  ho 
of  Cairbar ! 

Daughter  of  Toscar  !  why  that  tear  ?  He 
not  fallen  yet.  Many  were  the  deaths  of  h 
arm  before  my  hero  fell ! 

Behold  tliey  fall  before  my  son,  like  groves  i: 
the  desert;  when  an  angry  ghost  rushes  tliroug 
night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in  his  hand 
Morlath  falls.  jNIaronnan  dies.  Conach; 
trembles  in  his  blood  !   Cairbar  shrinks  befoi 
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Oscar's  sword  !  He  creeps  in  darkness  behind 
a  stone.  He  lifts  tlie  spear  in  secret :  he  pier- 
ces my  Oscar's  side !  He  falls  forward  on  his 
shield  ;  his  knee  sustains  the  chief.  But  still 
his  spear  is  in  his  hand.  See  gloomy  Cairbar 
falls  !  The  steel  pierced  his  forehead,  and  divid- 
ed his  red  hair  behind.  He  lay,  like  a  shatter- 
ed rock,  which  Cromla  shakes  from  its  shaggy 
side;  when  the  green-valleyed  Erin  shakes  its 
t  mountains,  from  sea  to  sea  ! 
I  But  never  more  sl'.all  Oscar  rise !  He  leans  on 
I  his  bossy  sliield.  His  spear  is  in  his  terrible 
^hand.  Erin's  sons  stand  distant  and  dark. 
'  Their  shouts  ai-ise,  like  crowded  streams.  Moi- 
'lena  echoes  wide.  Fingal  heard  the  sound. 
I  He  took  the  spear  of  Selma.  His  steps  are 
i  before  us  on  tlie  heath.  He  spoke  the  words 
of  woe.  "  I  hear  the  noise  of  war.  Young 
Oscar  is  alone.  Rise,  sons  of  Moi-ven;  join 
the  hero's  sword !" 

Ossian  rushed  along  the  heatli.  Fillan  bound- 
ed over  Moi-lena.  Fingal  strode  in  his  strength. 
The  light  of  his  shield  is  terrible.  The  sons  of 
Erin  saw  it  far  distant.  They  trembled  in 
their  soids.  They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the 
king  arose  ;  and  they  foresaw  their  death.  We 
first  arrived.  Wc  fought.  Erin's  chiefs  with- 
stood our  rage.  But  when  the  king  came,  in 
the  sound  of  his  course,  what  heart  of  steel 
could  stand !  Erin  fled  over  Moi-lena.  Death 
pursued  their  flight.  We  saw  Oscar  on  his 
shield.  We  saw  his  blood  around.  Silence 
darkened  every  face.  Each  turned  his  back 
and  wept.  The  king  strove  to  hide  his  tears. 
His  grey  beard  whistled  in  the  wind.  He  bends 
his  head  above  the  chief.  His  words  are  mix- 
ed with  sighs. 
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"  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Oscar  !  in  the  midslH 
thy  course  ?  the  heart  of  the  aged  beats  o* 
thee !  He  sees  thy  coming  wars !  The  wfl 
which  ought  to  come  he  sees  !  They  are  cut  i 
from  thy  fame !  When  shall  joy  dwell  at  Se 
ma  ?  When  shall  grief  depart  from  Moi-vei 
My  sons  fall  by  degrees  :  Fingal  is  tlie  lastft 
his  race.  My  fame  begins  to  pass  away,  Mul 
age  will  be  without  friends.  I  shall  sit  a  gT 
cloud  in  my  hall.  I  shall  not  hear  the  retu 
of  a  son,  in  his  sounding  anns.  Weep,  ye  h 
roes  of  Morven !  never  more  shall  Oscar  rise 

And  they  did  weep,  O  Fingal !  Dear  yt 
the  hero  to  their  souls.  He  went  out  to  batfi 
and  the  foes  vanished.  He  returned,  in  pea^ 
amidst  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  9 
slain  in  youth  :  no  brother  his  brother  of  l61 
They  fell  without  tears,  for  the  chief  of  t 
people  is  low !  Bran  is  howling  at  his  fe€ 
gloomy  Luath  is  sad ;  for  he  had  often  led  tli€ 
to  the  chase ;  to  the  bounding  roe  of  the  de; 

Wlien  Oscar  saw  his  friends  around,  his  hes 
ing  breast  arose.  "  The  groans,"  he  said,  ^ 
aged  chiefs ;  the  howling  of  my  dogs  :  the  sil 
den  bursts  of  the  song  of  grief  have  melted  ( 
car's  soul.  My  soul,  that  never  melted  befd 
It  was  like  tlie  steel  of  my  sword.  Ossian,  d 
ry  me  to  my  hills  !  Raise  the  stones  of  my  i 
novvn.  Place  the  horn  of  a  deer  :  place  ll 
sword  by  my  side.  The  torrent  hereafter  ml 
raise  the  earth  :  the  hunter  may  find  the  st< 
and  say,  '  This  has  been  Oscar's  sword, 
pride  of  other  years !'  "  "  Fallest  thou,  son( 
my  fame?  shall  I  never  see  thee,  Oscar?  Wh 
others  hear  of  tlieir  sons,  shall  I  not  hear  of  thd 
The  moss  is  on  thy  four  grey  stones. 
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Hiournful  wind  is  there.  The  battle  shall  be 
fought  without  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  pursue 
the  dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  re- 
turns from  battles,  and  tells  of  other  lands ;  '  I 
have  seen  a  tomb,'  he  will  say,  '  by  the  roaring 
stream,  the  dark-dwelling  of  a  chief.  He  fell 
by  car-borne  Oscar,  the  first  of  mortal  men.' 
I,  perhaps,  shall  hear  his  voice.  A  beam  of 
joy  will  rise  in  my  soul." 

Night  would  have  descended  in  sorrow,  and 
morning  returned  in  the  shadow  of  grief.  Our 
chiefs  would  have  stood,  Uke  cold  dropping 
rocks  on  IMoi-lena,  and  have  forgot  the  war ; 
did  not  the  king  disperse  his  grief,  and  raise 
his  mighty  voice.  The  chiefs,  as  new-wakened 
from  dreams,  lift  up  their  heads  around. 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  weep  ? 
How  long  pour  in  Erin  our  tears?  The 
mighty  a\  ill  not  return,  Oscar  shall  not  rise 
in  his  streng-tli.  The  valiant  must  fall  in  their 
dav,  and  be  no  more  known  on  their  hills, 
"\\Miere  are  our  fathers,  O  warriors !  the  chiefs 
of  the  times  of  old  ?  They  have  set  like  stars 
that  have  shone.  We  only  hear  the  sound  of 
their  praise.  But  they  were  renowned  in  their 
years  :  tlie  terror  of  otlier  times.  Thus  shall 
we  pass  away,  in  the  day  of  our  fall.  Then 
let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may  ;  and  leave 
our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams  of  the 
sun,  when  he  hides  his  red  head  in  the  west. 
The  traveller  mourns  his  absence,  tliinking  of 
the  flame  of  his  beams.  Ullin,  my  aged  bard  ! 
take  thou  the  ship  of  the  king.  Carry  Oscar 
to  Selma  of  hai-ps.  Let  the  daughters  of  Mor- 
ven  weep.  We  must  fight  in  Erin,  for  the  race 
of  fiillen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  be- 
S3 
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gin  to  fail.  I  feel  tlie  weakness  of  my  am 
My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds,  to  receiv 
their  grey-haired  son.  But,  before  I  go  henc( 
one  beam  of  fame  shall  rise.  My  days  sha 
end,  as  my  years  begim,  in  fame.  My  life  sha 
be  one  stream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times  ! 

Ullin  raised  his  white  sails.  The  wind  c 
the  south  came  forth.  He  bounded  on  th 
waves  towards  Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grie 
but  my  words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  i 
spread  on  Moi-lena.  An  hundred  heroes  reai 
ed  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  No  song  is  raised  ovc 
the  chief.  His  soul  has  been  dark  and  blood^ 
The  bards  remembered  the  fall  of  Cormac 
what  could  they  say  in  Cairbar's  praise  ? 

Night  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  a 
hundred  oaks  arose.  Fingal  sat  beneath  a  trc 
Old  Althan  stood  in  the  midst.  He  told  tb 
tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan  the  son  of  Cons 
char,  the  friend  of  car-borne  Cuthullin.  H 
dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy  Temora,  whe 
Semo's  son  fell  at  Lego's  stream..  The  tale  ( 
Althan  was  mournful.  The  tear  was  in  h 
eye.  when  he  spoke.  ' 

"  Tlie  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora.  Gre 
evening  began  to  descend.  Temora's  wooc' 
shook  with  the  blast  of  the  inconstant  wine 
A  cloud  gathered  in  the  -west.  A  red  sti 
looked  from  behind  its  edge.  I  stood  in  tl: 
wood  alone.  I  saw  a  ghost  on  the  darkenin 
air !  His  stride  extended  from  hill  to  hill.  H  ' 
shield  was  dim  on  his  side.  It  was  the  son  < , 
Semo.  I  knew  the  warrior's  face.  But  h 
passed  away  in  his  blast;  and  all  was  dar 
around  !  My  soul  was  sad.  I  went  to  the  ha 
cf  shells.    A  thousand  lights  arose.     Tlie  hm: 
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dred  bards  had  strung  the  harp.  Coi-mac  stood 
in  the  midst,  like  the  moiTiing  star,  when  it  re- 
joices on  the  eastern  hill,  and  its  young  beams 
are  bathed  in  showers.  Bright  and  silent  is  its 
progress  aloft,  but  the  cloud,  that  shall  hide  it, 
is  near !  The  sword  of  Artho  was  in  the  hand 
of  the  king.  He  looked  with  joy  on  its  polish- 
ed studs  :  thrice  he  attempted  to  draw  it,  and 
thrice  he  failed ;  his  yellow  locks  are  spread  on 
his  shoulders;  his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.  I 
mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth,  for  he  was 
soon  to  set!" 

"  Althan !"  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  didst  thou 
behold  my  father?  Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the 
king  ;  surely  his  ai-m  was  strong.  O  that  I 
were  like  him  in  battle,  when  the  rage  of  his 
wrath  ai-ose !  then  would  I  have  met  with 
Cuthullin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Cantela !  But 
years  may  come  on,  O  Althan !  and  my  arm 
be  strong.  Hast  thou  heard  of  Semo's  son,  the 
ruler  of  high  Temora?  He  might  have  re- 
1  turned  with  his  fame.  He  promised  to  return 
,  to-night.  My  bards  wait  him  with  songs.  INIy 
feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  kings." 

I  heard  Comiac  in  silence.  My  tears  began 
-to  flow.  I  hid  them  with  my  aged  locks.  The 
king  perceived  my  grief.  "  Son  of  Conachar !". 
he  said,  "is  the  son  of  Semo  low ?  Why  bursts 
the  sigh  in  secret  ?  WTiy  descends  tlie  tear  ? 
.  Comes  the  car-l)orne  Torlath?  Comes  tlie  sound 
of  red-haired  Cairbar?  They  come  !  for  I  be- 
hold thy  grief.  Mossy  Tura's  chief  is  low  ! 
Shall  I  not  rush  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  lift 
the  spear !  O  had  mine  arm  the  strength  of 
Cuthullin,  soon  would  Cairbar  fly  ;  the  fame 
of  my  fathers  would  be  renewed ;  and  the  deeds 
of  other  times!" 
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He  took  his  bow.  Tlie  tears  flow  do^vn  fron 
both  his  sparkling  eyes.  Grief  saddens  round 
The  bards  bend  fonvard,  from  dieir  hundre( 
Iiarps.  'Hie  lone  blast  touched  their  treinblinj 
strings.  The  sound*  is  sad  and  low  !  A  voic 
is  heard  at  a  distance,  as  of  one  in  giief.  I 
was  Carril  of  otiier  times,  who  came  from  darl 
Slimora.  He  told  of  the  fall  of  Cuthullin.  H 
t  jid  of  his  mighty  deeds.  The  people  were  scat 
tered  round  his  tomb.  Their  arms  lay  on  th 
ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  he,  thei 
sire,  was  seen  no  more  !" 

"  But  who,"  said  the  soft-voiced  Carri 
"  who  comes  like  bounding  roes?  Their  statur 
is  like  young  trees  in  the  valley,  growing  in 
shower!  Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks !  Feai 
less  nuls  look  forth  from  their  eyes !  "\\nio  hh 
the  sons  of  Usnoth,  chief  of  streamy  Etha 
The  people  rise  on  every  side,  like  the  strengt 
of  an  half- extinguished  fire,  when  the  wind 
come,  sudden,  from  the  desert,  on  their  rusi 
ling  wings.  Sudden  glows  the  dark  brow  c 
the  hill;  the  passing  mariner  lags  on  his  wind: 
The  sound  of  Caithbat's  shield  was  heard.  Th 
waiTiors  saw  Cuthullin  in  Nathos.  So  rolle 
his  sparkling  eyes  !  his  steps  were  such  on  th 
heath  !  Battles  are  fought  at  Lego.  The  swor 
of  Nathos  prevails.  Soon  shalt  thou  behol 
him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Temora  of  groves  !" 

"  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief!"  replied  th 
blue- eyed  king.  "  But  my  soul  is  sad  fc 
Cuthullin.  His  voice  was  pleasant  in  min 
ear.      Often  have  we  moved,  on  Dora,  to  tli 

«  That  prophetic  sound,  mentioned  in  other  poem 
which  the  harps  of  the  bards  emitted  before  the  death  i 
a  person  worthy  and  renowned. 


i 
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t'  rchase  of  the  dark-brown  hinds.     His  bow  was 
;   uneiTing  on  the  hills.      He  spoke  of  mighty 
;  men.     He  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers.     I 
■    felt  ray  rising  joy.     But  sit  thou  at  the  feast, 
:    O  Carril !    I  have  often  heard  thy  voice.     Sing 
'    in  praise  of  Cuthullin:  singof  Nathosof  Etha!" 
1        Day  rose  on  Temora,  with  all  the  beams  of 
,  tlie  east.     Cratliin  came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of 
old  Gellama.     "  I  behold,"  he  said,  "  a  cloud 
in  the  desert,  king  of  Erin  !  a  cloud  it  seemed 
at  first,  but  now  a  crowd  of  men  !    One  strides 
before  them  in  his  strength.     His  red  hair  flies 
in  the  wind.     His  shield  glitters  to  the  beam 
of  the  east.     His  spear  is  in  his  hand." — "  CaU 
bim  to  the  feast  of  Temora,"  replied  the  bright- 
ening king.     "  IMy  hall  is  the  house  of  stran- 
;  gers,  son  of  generous  Gellama !    It  is  perhaps 
the  chief  of  Etha,  coming  in  all  his  rei»own. 
Hail,  mighty  stranger !  art  thou  of  the  friends 
!  ofCormac?   But,  Carril,  he  is  dark  and  unlove- 
ly.    He  draws  his  sword.      Is  that  the  son  of 
•  Usnoth,  bard  of  the  times  of  old?" 
(       "  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth,"  said  Carril : 
;  "  It  is  Cairbar,  thy  foe."     "  Why  comest  thou 
I  in  thy  arms  to  Temora  ?  chief  of  the  gloomy 
brow.     Let  not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cormac ! 
WTiither  dost  thou  turn  thy  speed  ?"   He  pass- 
ed on  in   darkness.       He  seized  the  hand  of 
the  king.     Cormac  foresaw  his  death:  the  rage 
of  his  eyes  ai'ose.       "  Retire,   thou  chief  of 
Atha  !    Natlios  comes  with  war.       Thou  art 
bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak." 
The  sword  entered  the  side  of  the  king.      He 
fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fatliers.      His  fair  hair 
is  in  the  dust.      His  blood  is  smoking  round. 
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"  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls?"  said  Carril 
"  O  son  of  noble  Artho  !  The  sliield  of  Cuth 
iillin  was  not  near ;  nor  the  spear  of  thy  fa 
then  Mournful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  fo 
the  chief  of  the  people  is  low !  Blest  be  th; 
soul,  O  Cormac  !  Thou  art  darkened  in  thj 
youth." 

His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairbar.  Ht 
closed  us  in  the  midst  of  dai-kness.  He  fearec 
to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though  hi; 
soul  was  daik.  Long  we  pined  alone  !  A' 
length  the  noble  Cathmor  came.  He  hean 
our  voice  from  the  cave.  He  turned  the  eye 
of  his  wrath  on  Cairbar. 

"  Brother  of  Cathmor,"  he  said,  "  how  long 
wilt  thou  pain  my  soul  ?  Thy  heart  is  a  rock. 
Thy  thoughts  are  dark  and  bloody  !  But  thou 
art  the  brother  of  Cathmor;  and  Cathmor  shall 
shine  in  thy  war.  But  my  soul  is  not  like 
thine  ;  thou  feeble  hand  in  fight !  The  light  ot 
my  bosoin  is  stained  with  tliy  deeds.  Bards 
will  not  sing  of  my  renown ;  they  may  say, 
'  Cathmor  was  brave,  but  he  fought  for  gloomy 
Cairbar.*  They  will  pass  over  my  tomb  in  si- 
lence. My  fame  shall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar ! 
loose  tlie  bards.  They  are  the  sons  of  future 
times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in  other 
years  ;  after  the  kings  of  Temora  have  failed. 
We  came  forth  at  the  words  of  the  chief  We 
saw  him  in  liis  strength.  He  Mas  like  thy 
youth,  O  Fingal !  when  thou  first  didst  lift  the 
spear.  His  face  was  like  the  plain  of  the  sun, 
when  it  is  bright.  No  darkness  travelled  over 
his  brow.  But  he  came  with  his  tliousands  to 
aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar.  Now  he  comes  to 
xevenge  his  death,  O  king  of  woody  Morven!" 
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"  Let  Cathmor  come,"  replied  the  king,  "  I 
^fove  a  foe  so  great  His  soul  is  bright.  His 
arm  is  strong.  His  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
But  the  little  soul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers 
round  the  marshy  lake.  It  never  rises  on  the 
■green  hill,  lest  the  winds  should  meet  it  there. 
Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave  :  it  sends  forth  the 
dart  of  death  !  Our  young  heroes,  O  warriors ! 
are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers.  They  fight 
in  youth.  They  fall.  Their  names  are  in 
song.  Fingal  is  amid  his  darkening  years.  He 
must  not  fall,  as  an  aged  oak,  across  a  secret 
stream.  Near  it  are  the  steps  of  the  hunter, 
as  it  lies  beneatli  the  wind.  '  How  has  that 
tree  fallen  ?'  he  says,  and,  whistling,  strides 
along.  Raise  the  song  of  joy,  ye  bards  of 
Morven  !  Let  our  souls  forget  the  past.  The 
red  stars  look  on  us  from  clouds,  and  silently 
descend.  Soon  shall  the  grey  beam  of  the 
morning  rise,  and  show  us  the  foes  of  Cormac. 
Fillan  !  my  son,  take  thou  the  spear  of  the  king. 
Go  to  Mora's  dark-browTi  side.  Let  thine  eyes 
travel  over  the  heath.  Observe  the  foes  of 
Fingal :  obsei^ve  the  course  of  generous  Cath- 
mor. I  hear  a  distant  sound,  like  falling  rocks 
in  the  desert.  But  strike  thou  thy  shield,  at 
times,  that  they  may  not  come  tlirough  night, 
and  the  fame  of  Morven  cease.  I  begin  to  be 
alon  e,  my  son.     I  dread  the  fall  of  my  reno^vn ! '  * 

The  voice  of  bards  arose.  The  king  leaned 
on  the  shield  of  Trenmor.  Sleep  descended 
on  his  eyes.  His  future  battles  arose  in  his 
dreams.  The  host  are  sleeping  around.  Dark- 
haired  Fillan  observes  the  foe.  His  steps  are 
on  the  distant  hill.  We  hear,  at  times,  his 
clanging  shield. 
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BOOK  II. 


ARGUMENT. 

This  book  opens,  we  may  suppose,  about  midnight,  wi' 
a  soliloquy  of  Ossian,  who  had  retired  from  the  rest 
the  army,  to  mourn  for  his  son  Oscar.  Upon  hearii 
the  noise  of  Cathmor's  army  approaching,  lie  went 
find  out  his  brother  Fillan,  wlio  kept  the  watch  on  tl 
hill  of  Mora,  in  the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  tl 
conversation  of  the  brothers,  the  episode  of  Conar,  tl 
son  of  Trenmor,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Ireland, 
introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contes 
between  the  Gael  and  the  Fir-bolg,  tlie  two  nations  wl 
first  possessed  themselves  of  that  island.  Ossian  ki 
dies  a  fire  on  Mora;  upon  which  Cathmor  desistt 
from  the  design  lie  had  formed  of  surprising  the  am 
of  the  Caledonians.  He  calls  a  council  of  his  chief 
reprimands  Foldath  for  advising  a  night  attack,  as  tl 
Irish  were  so  much  superior  in  number  to  the  enem 
The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  Crothar,  tl 
ancestor  of  the  king,  which  throws  further  light  on  tl 
history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original  pretensions  of  tl 
famih  of  Atha  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  Tl 
Irish  chiefs  lie  dovm  to  rest,  and  Cathmor  himself  u) 
dertcikes  the  watch.  In  his  circuit  round  the  army,  I 
is  met  by  Ossian.  The  interview  of  the  two  heroes 
described.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promise  from  Ossi: 
to  order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sung  over  the  grave 
Cairbar ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  tl 
souls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy,  till  their  elegi 
were  sung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes.  Cathmor  ai 
Ossian  part;  and  the  latter,  casually  meeting  wii 
Carril  the  son  of  Kinfena,  sends  that  bard,  with  a  i> 
neral  song,  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar. 

Father  of  heroes!  O  Trenmor!  Hig 
dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  where  the  dark-rt 
thunder  miixks  the  troubled  clouds  !  Open  tho 
thy  stonny  halls.  Let  the  bards  of  old  be  nea 
Let  them  draw  near  with  songs  and  their  hal; 
viewless  harps.  No  dweller  of  misty  vallc 
comes  I  No  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams!  '. 
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is  the  car-borne  Oscar,  from  the  fields  of  war. 
Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son,  from  what  thou 
wert  on  dark  IMoi-lena !  The  blast  folds  thee 
in  its  skirt,  and  mstles  tlirough  the  sky  !  Dost 
thou  not  behold  thy  father,  at  the  stream  of 
night  ?  The  chiefs  of  Morven  sleep  far  distant. 
They  have  lost  no  son !  But  ye  have  lost  a 
hero,  chiefs  of  resounding  Morven !  Who  could 
equal  his  strength,  when  battle  rolled  against 
his  side,  like  the  darkness  of  crowded  waters  ! 
Why  this  cloud  on  Ossian's  soul?  It  ought  to 
burn  in  danger.  Erin  is  near  with  her  host. 
tThe  king  of  Selma  is  alone.  Alone  thou  shalt 
;not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the  spear  ! 
1  I  rose,  in  all  my  arms.  I  rose  and  listened 
■to  the  wind.  The  shield  of  Fillan  is  not  heard. 
!l  tremble  for  the  son  of  Fingal.  "  Why  should 
the  foe  come  by  night?  Why  should  the  dark- 
haired  warrior  fail?"  Distant,  sullen  murmurs 
rise ;  like  the  noise  of  the  lake  of  Lego,  when 
its  waters  shrink,  in  the  days  of  frost,  and  all 
its  bursting  ice  resounds.  The  people  of  Lara 
look  to  heaven,  and  foresee  the  storm !  My  steps 
are  forward  on  the  heath.  Tlie  spear  of  Oscar 
is  in  my  hand !  Red  stars  looked  from  high. 
I  gleamed  along  the  night. 

I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  me,  bending  for- 
ward from  Mora's  rock.  He  heard  the  shout 
of  the  foe.  The  joy  of  his  soul  arose.  He 
heard  my  sounding  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted 
spear.  "  Comest  thou,  son  of  night,  in  peace? 
Or  dost  thou  meet  iny  wrath?  The  foes  of 
Fingal  are  mine.  Speak,  or  fear  my  steel.  I 
stand  not,  in  vain,  the  shield  of  Morven's  race." 
"  Never  mayst  thou  stand  in  vain,  son  of  blue- 
eyed    Clatho !      Fingal    begins    to   be   alon«. 
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Darkness  gathers  on  the  last  of  his  days.  Yi 
he  has  two  sons  who  ought  to  shine  in  war 
who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of  light,  near  tl 
steps  of  his  departure." 

"  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  the  youth,  "  it 
not  long  since  I  raised  the  spear.  Few  are  tl 
marks  of  my  sword  in  war.  But  Fillan's  soi 
is  fire  !  The  chiefs  of  Bolga*  crowd  around  tl 
shield  of  generous  Cathmor.  Their  gatherir 
is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  steps  approach  the 
host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone,  in  the  strife  > 
the  race,  on  Cona!" 

"  Fillan,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  hos 
nor  fall  before  thy  fame  is  known.  My  nan 
is  heard  in  song:  when  needful,  I  advanc 
From  the  skirts  of  night  I  shall  view  them  ov 
all  their  gleaming  tribes.  Why,  Fillan,  did 
thou  speak  of  Oscar  ?  "Wliy  awake  my  sigh  ? 
must  forget  the  warrior,  till  the  storm  is  rolL 
away.  Sadness  ought  not  to  dwell  in  dangt 
nor  the  tear  in  the  eye  of  ^^'ar.  Our  fathe 
forgot  their  fallen  sons,  till  the  noise  of  arr 
was  past.  Then  sorrow  returned  to  the  torn 
and  the  song  of  bards  arose.  The  memory 
those  who  fell,  quickly  followed  the  dopartu 
of  war :  when  the  tumult  of  battle  is  past,  ti 
soul,  in  silence,  melts  away  for  the  dead. 

"  Conar  was  the  brotlier  of  Trathal,  first 
mortal  men.  His  battles  were  on  every  coa 
A  thousand  streams  rolled  down  the  blood 
his  foes.     His  fame  filled  green  Erin,  like 

*  The  southern  parts  of  Ireland  went,  for  some  tin 
under  the  name  of  Bolga,  from  the  Fir-bolg,  or  Bel 
of  Britain,  who  settled  a  colony  there.  ♦  Bolg'  signif 
*  a  quiver,'  from  which  proceeds  '  Fir-bolg,'  i.  c.  'bo 
men ;'  so  called  from  their  using  bows  more  than  any 
the  neighbouring  nations. 
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ileasant  gale.  The  nations  gathered  in  Ullin, 
md  they  blessed  the  king;  tlie  king  of  the 
.race  of  their  fathers,  from  the  land  of  Selma. 

"  The  chiefs  of  the  south  were  gathered,  in 
:he  darkness  of  their  pride.  In  the  horrid  cave 
)f  IMuma  they  mixed  their  secret  words. 
Jhither  often,  they  said,  the  spirits  of  their 
lathers  came  ;  showing  their  pale  forms  from 
he  chinky  rocks  ;  reminding  them  of  the  ho- 
siour  of  Bolga.  '  Why  should  Conar  reign,* 
iJicy  said,  '  the  son  of  resounding  Morven  ?' 

"  They  came  forth,  like  the  streams  of  the 
desert,  with  the  roar  of  their  hundred  tribes. 
Conar  v,as  a  rock  before  them :  broken  they 
rolled  on  every  side.  But  often  they  returned, 
ind  the  sons  of  Selma  fell.  The  king  stood 
iimong  the  tombs  of  his  warriors.  He  darkly 
bent  his  mournful  face.  His  sovd  was  rolled 
into  itself;  and  he  had  marked  the  place, 
where  he  was  to  fall :  when  Tratiial  came,  in 
[lis  strength,  his  brother  from  cloudy  Morven. 
Nor  did  he  come  alone.  Colgar  was  at  his 
side  ;  Colgar  the  son  of  the  king,  and  of  white- 
bosomed  Solin-corma. 

"  As  Trenmor,  clothed  witli  meteors,  des- 
fCends  from  the  halls  of  thunder,  pouring  the 
dark  storm  before  him  over  the  troubled  sea; 
,so  Colgar  descended  to  battle,  and  wasted  the 
echoing  field.  His  father  rejoiced  over  the 
hero ;  but  an  arrow  came  !  His  tomb  was  rais- 
ed, without  a  tear.  The  king  was  to  revenge 
his  son.  He  lightened  forward  in  battle,  till 
Bolga  yielded  at  her  streams  ! 
.  "  \Vhen  peace  returned  to  the  land ;  when 
his  blue  waves  bore  the  king  to  Monen  ;  then 
be  remembered  his  son,  and  poured  the  silent 
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tear.  Thrice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  > 
Furmono,  call  the  soul  of  Colgar.  They  calh 
him  to  the  hills  of  his  land.  He  heard  the 
in  his  mist.  Trathal  placed  his  sword  in  tl 
cave,  that  the  spirit  of  his  son  might  rejoice." 

"  Colgar,  son  of  Trathal !"  said  Filla 
"  thou  wert  renowned  in  youth  !  But  the  kir 
hatli  not  marked  my  sword,  bright- streamir 
on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd, 
return,  without  my  fame.  But  the  foe  a 
proaches,  Ossian  !  I  hear  their  murmur  on  tl 
heath.  Tlie  sound  of  their  steps  is  like  thu; 
der,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  when  tl 
rocking  hills  shake  their  groves,  and  not  a  bla 
pours  from  the  darkened  sky  !" 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  his  spear,  hi 
raised  the  flame  of  an  oak  on  high.  I  spreji 
it  large,  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  stopt  :; 
his  course.  Gleaming  he  stood,  like  a  rock,  c 
whose  sides  are  the  wandering  blasts;  whi* 
seize  its  echoing  streams,  and  clothe  them  ov 
with  ice.  So  stood  the  friend  of  stranger 
The  winds  lift  his  heavy  locks.  Thou  art  tl 
tallest  of  the  race  of  Erin,  king  of  strean 
Atha !  H 

"  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  "  Fonaf 
call  the  chiefs  of  Erin.  Call  red-haired  Co 
mar;  dark-browed  Malthos;  the  sidelong-loo) 
ing  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Let  the  pride  > 
Foldath  appear.  The  red- roll  ing  eye  of  Tu  ; 
lotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot ;  his  voic 
in  danger,  is  the  sound  of  a  shower,  when 
falls  in  the  blasted  vale,  near  Atha's  falUr 
stream.  Pleasant  is  its  sound  on  the  plai 
whilst  broken  tliunder  travels  over  the  sky !" 

They  came,  in  their  clanging  arms.  Th( 
beut  forward  to  his  voice,  aa  if  a  spirit  of  the 
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'athers  spoke  from  a  cloud  of  night.  Dreadful 
'hone  they  to  the  light;  like  the  fall  of  the 
tream  of  Brumo,*  when  the  meteor  lights  it, 
')€fore  the  nightly  stranger.  Shuddering  he 
tops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  beam 
')f  the  morn  ! 

[  "  \Miy  delights  Foldath,"  said  the  king,  "  to 
liour  the  blood  of  foes  by  night  ?  Fails  his  arm 
la  battle,  in  the  beams  of  day?  Few  are  the 
oes  before  us ;  why  should  we  clothe  us  in 
■hades?  The  valiant  delight  to  shine,  in  the 
•attles  of  their  land  !  Thy  counsel  was  in  vain, 
'hief  of  jNIoma !  The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not 
'leep.  They  are  watchful,  as  eagles,  on  their 
Qossy  rocks.  Let  each  collect,  beneath  his 
loud,  the  strength  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To- 
norrow  I  move,  in  light,  to  meet  the  foes  of 
3olga  !  Mighty  was  he  that  is  low,  the  race  of 
'3orbar-dutliul !" 

■  "  Not  unmarked,"  said  Foldath,  "  were  my 
[teps  before  thy  race.  In  light,  I  met  the  foes 
iif  Cairbar.  The  warrior  praised  my  deeds. 
'5ut  his  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear !  No 
Wd  sung  over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foes  re- 
aice  along  their  mossy  hills  ?  No ;  they  must 
lot  rejoice !  He  was  the  friend  of  Foldatli ! 
Our  words  were  mixed,  in  secret,  in  Moma's 
■flent  cave;  whilst  thou,  a  boy  in  the  field, 
tursuediit  the  thistle's  beard.  With  Moma's 
ons  I  shall  rush  abroad,  and  find  the  foe,  on 
lis  dusky  hills.  Fingal  shall  lie,  Tvithout  his 
ong,  the  grey-haired  king  of  Selma." 
!  "  Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  replied 
Cathmor,    half-enraged ;    "    Dost   thou   tliink 

.  »  Brumo  was  a  place  of  worship  (Fing.  b.  6.)  in  Craca, 
fhich  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  isles  of  Shetland. 
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Fingal  can  fall,  without  his  fame,  in  Erir 
Could  the  bards  be  silent  at  the  tomb  of  St 
ma's  king,  the  song  would  burst  in  secret !  tl 
spirit  of  the  king  would  rejoice !  It  is  whi 
thou  shalt  fall,  that  the  bard  shall  forget  tl 
song.  Thou  art  dark,  chief  of  Moma,  thouj 
thine  arm  is  a  tempest  in  war.  Do  I  forg 
the  king  of  Erin,  in  his  narrow  house  ?  5 
soul  is  not  lost  to  Cairbar,  the  brother  of  r 
love  !  I  marked  the  bright  beams  of  joy  whi  J* 
travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  ^^  hen  I  returne 
with  fame,  to  Atha  of  the  streams." 

Tall  they  removed,  beneath  the  words  oft 
king.  Each  to  his  own  dark  tribe ;  wha 
humming,  they  rolled  on  the  heatli,  faint-glit 
ing  to  the  stars  ;  like  waves,  in  a  rocky  hi 
before  the  nightly  wind.  Beneath  an  oak  I 
the  chief  of  Atha.  His  shield,  a  dusky  roul 
hung  high.  Near  him,  against  a  rock,  lea< 
the  fair  stranger  *  of  Inis-huna ;  that  beand 
light,  with  wandering  locks,  from  Lumadf 
the  roes.  At  distance  rose  the  voice  of  FoU 
with  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  old.  The  s 
fails,  at  times,  in  Lubar's  growing  roar  ! 

"  Crothar,"  begun  the  bard,  "  first  dwel 
Atha's  mossy  stream  !  A  thousand  oaks,  f. 
the  mountains,  formed  his  echoing  hall.  ' 
gathering  of  the  people  was  there,  around  1 
feast  of  the  blue-eyed  king.  But  who,  amc 
his  chiefs,  was  like  the  stately  Crothar  ?  w 
riors  kindled  in  his  presence.  The  young  s 
of  the  virgins  rose.  In  Alnecmaf  was  the  vl 
rior  honoured  !   The  first  of  the  race  of  Bol| 


— U.  T.  ^ 

f  Alnecma,  or  Alnecmacht,  was  the  ancient  nanH 
Connaught.    Ullin  is  still  the  Irish  name  of  the  provi 
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[|  "  He  pursued  the  chase  in  Ullin  ;  on  the 
'Tioss-covered  top  of  Drumardo.  From  the 
vood  looked  the  daughter  of  Catlirain,  the 
.)Uie-roning  eye  of  Con-lama.  Her  sigh  rose 
.n  secret.  She  bent  her  head,  amidst  her  wan- 
lering  locks.  The  moon  looked  in,  at  night, 
Imd  saw  the  white  tossing  of  her  arms  ;  for  she 
.hought  of  tlie  mighty  Crothar,  in  the  season  of 
ilreams. 

"  'Diree  days  feasted  Crothar  wth  Cathmin. 
On  the  fourth  tliey  awaked  the  hinds.  Con- 
ama  moved  to  the  chase,  with  all  her  lovely 
■teps.     She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path. 

■  iFhe  bow  fell  at  once  from  her  hand.  She 
lurned  her  face  away,  and  half-hid  it  with  her 
,ocks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rose.  He  brought 
he  whito-bosomed  maid  to  Atha.     Bards  raised 

,  he  song  in  her  presence.     Joy  dwelt  round 

■  [he  daughter  of  Cathmin. 

:      "  The  pride  of  Turloch  rose,  a  youth  who 

oved  the  Avhite-handed  Con-lama.      He  came, 

vith  battle,  to  Alnecma ;  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 

oiuiul   went  forth  to  the  strife,   the  brother 

if  car-borne  Crothar.      He  went  forth,  but  he 

)  I'ell.     The  sigh  of  his  people  rose.      Silent  and 

f  (all,    across    the  stream,   came   the  darkening 

'  ;trength  of  Crothar :   he  rolled  the  foe  from  Al- 

lecma.     He  returned  midst  tlie  joy  of  Con- 

ama. 

"  l?attle  on  battle  comes.  Blood  is  poured 
»n  blood.  The  tombs  of  the  valiant  rise, 
i^rin's  clouds  are  hung  roimd  with  ghosts, 
riie  chiefs  of  the  south  gathered  round  the 
choing  shield  of  Crothar.  He  came,  with 
leath,  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins 
vept,  by  tlie  streams  of  Ullin.     Tliey  looked 
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to  the  mist  of  the  hill :  no  hunter  descende 
from  its  folds.  Silence  darkened  in  the  lane 
Blasts  sighed  lonely  on  grassy  tomhs. 

"  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  wit 
all  his  rustling  wings,  when  he  forsakes  tl 
blast,  with  joy,  the  son  of  Trenmor  camt 
Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  tl 
groves.  He  poured  his  might  along  gree 
Erin.  Death  dimly  strode  behind  his  swor 
The  sons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  course,  ; 
from  a  stream,  that,  bursting  from  the  stomcj 
desert,  rolls  the  fields  together,  with  all  the 
echoing  woods.  Crothar  met  him  in  batdtl 
but  Alnecma's  warriors  fled.  The  king  of  AtJ 
slowly  retired,  in  the  grief  of  his  soul.  E 
afterv\  ards  shone  in  the  south  ;  but  dim  as  t 
sun  of  autumn  ;  when  he  visits,  in  his  robe*j 
mist,  Lara  of  dark  streams.  The  withej 
grass  is  covered  with  dew:  tlie  field,  thou 
bright,  is  sad." 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me," 
Cathmor,  "  the  memory  of  those  who  flei 
Has  some  ghost,  from  his  dusky  cloud,  b^j 
forward  to  thine  ear;  to  frighten  Cathra 
from  the  field  with  tlie  tales  of  old  ?  Dwelli 
of  the  skirts  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blfl 
to  me ;  which  takes  the  grey  thistle's  head,  s^ 
strews  its  beard  on  streams.  Within  my  bosfl 
is  a  voice.  Others  hear  it  not  His  s^ 
forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  shrink  back  fr< 
war."  ^ 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night :  M 
tired  he  bends  above  a  stream.  His  thou^ 
are  on  the  days  of  Atha,  wlien  Cathmor  hei 
his  song  witli  joy.  His  tears  come  rollil 
down.      The  winds  are  in  his  beard.       ~ 
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iileeps  around.  No  sleep  comes  down  on  Cath- 
;Tior's  eyes.  Dark,  in  his  soul,  he  saw  the 
ipirit  of  low-laid  Cairbar.  He  saw  him,  with- 
j)ut  his  song,  rolled  in  a  blast  of  night.  He 
rose.  His  steps  were  round  the  host.  He 
kitruck,  at  times,  his  echoing  shield.  The 
[i^und  reached  Ossian's  ear  on  Mora's  mossy 
Iprow. 

i    "  Fillan,"  T   said,    "  the   foes  advance.      I 

'jiear  the  shield  of  war.     Stand  thou  in  the 

-iiarrow  path.     Ossian  shall  mark  their  course. 

j[f  over  my  fall  the  host  should  pour ;  then  be 

hy  buckler  heard.      Awake  the  king  on  his 

iieath,    lest   his   fame    should    fly    away."       I 

itrode  in  all  my  rattling  arms ;  wide-bounding 

iver  a  stream  Uiat  darkly  winded  in  the  field, 

jofoie  the  king  of  Atha.     Green  Atha's  king, 

vith  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on  my  course. 

S"o\v  \\  ould  we  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  like 

wo  contending  ghosts,  that,  bending  forward 

;  irom  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring  winds  ; 

lid  not  Ossian  behold,  on  high,  the  helmet  of 

grin's  kings.     The  eagle's  wing  spread  above 

it,  rustling  in  the  breeze.      A  red  star  looked 

,  ihrough  the  plumes.     I  stopt  the  lifted  spear. 

;  r    "  The  lielmet  of  kings  is  before  me !   Who 

i  tirt  thou,  son  of  night  ?   Shall  Ossian's  spear  be 

,.  renowned,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid?"  At  once 

.  lie  dropt  the  gleaming  lance.      Growing  before 

;  ine  seemed  the  form.     He  stretched  his  hand 

.  n  night.      He  spoke  the  words  of  kings. 

i  i.    "  Friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet 

-  fhee  thus  in  shades?    I  have  wished  for  thy 

tately  steps  in  Atha,  in  the  days  of  joy.     Why 

Jiould  my  spear  now  arise  ?  Tlae  sun  must  be- 

old  us,   Ossian,  when  we  bend,  gleaming,  in 

T 
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the  strife.  Future  wamors  shall  mark  the  plac 
and  shuddering,  think  of  other  years.  Th 
shall  mark  it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts,  pleasa  > 
and  dreadful  to  the  soul.'' 

"  Shall  it  then  be  forgot,"  T  said,  "  whc 
\\-e  meet  in  peace?  Is  the  remembrance 
battles  always  pleasant  to  the  soid  ?  Do  not 
!>ehold,  with  joy,  the  place  where  our  fathi 
feasted  ?  But  our  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  on  l 
fields  of  their  war.  This  stone  shall  rise,  w 
all  its  moss,  and  speak  to  other  years.  '  Hi 
Cathmor  and  Ossian  met :  the  Avarriors  met 
peace  !'  When  thou,  O  stone,  shalt  fail  ;  wl 
Lubar's  stream  shall  roll  away ;  then  shall  i 
traveller  come,  and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  n 
WTien  the  darkened  moon  is  rolled  over 
head,  our  shadowy  forms  may  come,  and,  m 
ing  with  his  (beams,  remind  him  of  his  pla 
But  why  turnest  thou  so  dark  away,  son 
Borbar-duthul  ?" 

"  Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  asct 
these  winds.  Our  deeds  are  streams  of  li^ 
before  the  eyes  of  bards.  But  darkness  is  n 
ed  on  Atha:  tlie  king  is  low,  without  his  soi 
still  there  was  a  beaiu  towards  Cathmor,  fr  i 
his  stonuy  soul ;  like  the  moon  in  a  cloud, ' 
midst  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "my  wrath  dw  > 
not  in  his  eartli.  My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle  wi , 
from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  shall  hear  .' 
song  of  bards.  Cairbar  shall  rejoice  on  s 
winds." 

Catlmior's  swelling  soul  arose.  He  t: 
the  dagger  from  his  side,  and  placed  it  gler- 
ing  in  my  hand.  He  placed  it  in  my  ha  , 
v.ith  sighs,  and  silent  strode  away.      Minet^s 
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|()llowcd  his  departure.      He  dimly  gleamed, 

•\ke  the  form  of  a  ghost,  which  meets  a  traveller 

iy  night,  on  the  dark-skirted  heath.     His  words 

re  dark,   like   songs   of  old  :    with   morning 

krides  the  unfinished  shade  away  ! 

I  Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale?    from  the 

icirts  of  the  morning  mist?  The  drops  of  heaven 

I'e  on  his  head.      His  steps  are  in  the  paths  of 

*ie  sad.      It  is    Carril   of  other  times.       He 

)mes  from   Tura's  silent  cave.      I  behold  it 

irk  ill  the  rock,  through  the  thin  folds  of  mist. 

here,   perhaps,    Cuthullin   sits,   on   the   blast 

hicli  bends  its  trees.      Pleasant  is  the  song  of 

le  morning  from  the  bard  of  Erin. 

'•   The    waves    crowd    away,"    said    CarriL 

■  They  crowd  away  for  fear.      Tliey  hear  the 

I'Und  of  thy  coming  forth,  O  sun !   Terrible  is 

(y  beauty,  son  of  heaven,  when  death  is  des- 

•nding  on  thy  locks ;  when  thou  roUest  thy 

ipours    before   thee,    over    the   blasted    host. 

lut  pleasant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter,  sitting 

,  tr  the  rock  in  a  storm,   when   thou  showest 

iyself  from  the  parted  cloud,  and  brightenest 

:  Is  dewy  locks :   he  looks  down  on  the  streamy 

le,  and  beholds  the  descent  of  roes !    How 

ag  shalt  thou  rise  on  war,  and  roll,  a  bloody 

ield,  through  heaven  ?  I  see  the  death  of  he- 

i  tes,  dark  wandering  over  thy  face  !" 

c  f  "  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril?"     I 

iid.      "  Does  the  son  of  heaven  mourn  ?  He 

;.*!  unstained  in  his  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his 

I  e.     Roll  on,  thou  careless  light!     Tliou  too, 

Irhaps,  must  fall.      Thy  darkening  hour  may 

lize  thee  struggling  as  thou  rollest  through  thy 

:  y.      But  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  bard : 

5asant  to  Ossian's  soul !  It  is  like  the  shower 
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of  the  morning,  when  it  comes  through  tl 
rustling  vale,  on  which  the  sun  looks  throuj 
mist,  just  rising  from  his  rocks.  But  this  is 
time,  O  bard !  to  sit  down  at  the  strife  of  sov 
Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  set 
the  flaming  shield  of  the  king.  His  face  dar 
ens  between  his  locks.  He  beholds  the  wi 
rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not  Carril  behold  tl 
tomb,  beside  the  roaring  stream  ?  Three  stor 
lift  their  grey  heads,  beneath  a  bending  ot 
A  king  is  lowly  laid  !  Give  thou  his  soul 
the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmc 
Open  his  airy  hall !  Let  thy  song  be  a  strci 
of  joy  to  Cairbar's  darkened  ghost!" 


BOOK  III. 


ARGUMENT. 


Morning  coming  on,  Fingal,  after  a  speech  to  his  peo 
devolves  the  command  on  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni  i 
being  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  the  king  she 
not  engage,  till  the  necessity  of  afFairs  required  his 
perior  valour  and  conduct.  The  king  and  OssiaiJ, 
tire  to  the  rock  of  Cormul,  which  overlooked  the  i  r 
of  battle.  The  bards  sing  the  war-song.  The  gen  i 
conflict  is  described.  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  die  '• 
guishes  himself;  kills  Tur-lathon,  chief  of  Mor., 
and  other  chiefs  ot  lesser  name.  On  the  other  h;  , 
Foldath,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army  (for  C  • 
mor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himself  f  i 
battle),  lights  gallantly ;  kills  Connal,  chief  of  I  • 
lora,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul  himself.  Gau  i 
the  mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  by  a  - 
dom  arrow,  is  covered  by  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fii  , 
who  performs  prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  . 
The  horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his  army,  'i'he  bards  r  t 
them,  with  a  congratulatory  song,  iii  which  the  pr;  s 
of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particularly  celebrated,  e 
chiefs  sit  down  at  a  feast ;  Fingal  misses  Connal.  e 
episode  of  Connal  and   Duth-caron  is  introdu'  ) 
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which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  history  of 
I  Ireland.  Carril  is  dispatched  to  raise  the  tomb  of  Con. 
;  nal.  The  action  of  this  book  takes  up  the  second  day 
p  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 

if 

"  Who  is  that  at  blue-streaming  Lubar  ? 
Vho,  by  the  bending  hill  of  roes?  Tall,  he 
jans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high,  by  nightly 
Inds.  Who  but  Comhal's  son,  brightening 
1  the  last  of  his  fields?  His  grey  hair  is  on 
le  breeze.  He  half-unsheaths  the  sword  of 
.uno.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to 
le  (lark  moving  of  foes.  Dost  thou  hear  the 
oice  of  the  king?  It  is  like  the  bursting  of  a 
Team  in  the  desert,  when  it  comes,  between 
s  echoing  rocks,  to  the  blasted  field  of  the  sun  ! 

"  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe  !  Sons 
f  woody  Selma,  arise !  Be  ye  like  tlie  rocks 
four  land,  on  whose  brown  sides  are  the  roll- 
ig  of  streams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  m.y 
)ul.  I  see  the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is 
F'hen  he  is  feeble,  that  the  sighs  of  Fingal  are 
eard  :  lest  death  should  come  without  renown, 
nd  darkness  dwell  on  his  tomb.  WTio  shall 
;ad  the  war,  against  the  host  of  Alnecma? 
,t  is  only  when  danger  grows,  that  my  sword 
^aall  shine.  Such  was  the  custom,  heretofore, 
jf  Trenmor  the  ruler  of  winds  !  and  thus  de- 
fended to  battle  the  blue-shielded  Trathal !" 
'  Ihe  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each 
arkly  seems  to  claim  the  war.  They  tell,  by 
alves,  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their 
yes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  rest  the  son 
f  Momi  stands.  Silent  he  stands,  for  who 
ad  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul?  They 
jse  within  his  soul.  His  hand,  in  secret, 
;ized  the  sword.     The  sword  which  he  brought 
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from  Strumon,  when  the  strength  of  r>Ior 
failed.  On  his  spear  leans  Fillan  of  Selma, 
tlie  wandering  of  his  locks.  Thrice  he  rai' 
his  eyes  to  Fingal :  his  voice  thrice  fails  hi 
as  he  speaks.  My  brother  could  not  boast 
battles :  at  once  he  strides  away.  Bent  o\ 
a  distant  strcain  he  stands :  the  tear  hangs 
his  eye.  He  strikes,  at  times,  the  thistL 
head,  with  his  inverted  spear.  Nor  is  he  u 
seen  of  Fingal.  Side-long  he  beholds  his  sc 
He  beholds  him  with  bursting  joy  ;  and  tun 
amid  his  crowded  soul.  In  silence  turns  t 
king  towards  Mora  of  woods.  He  hides  t. 
big  tear  with  his  locks.  At  length  his  voice 
heard. 

"  First  of  tlie  sons  of  Morni !  Thou  ) 
that  defiest  the  storm  !  Lead  thou  my  hi 
for  tlie  race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  b 
staff  is  thy  spear :  no  harmless  beam  of  lig 
thy  sword.  Son  of  Morni  of  steeds,  behold  ft 
foe!  Destroy! — Fillan,  observe  the  chief ! 
is  not  calm  in  strife ;  nor  bums  he,  heedl^ 
in  battle.  My  son,  observe  the  chief!  Hfl 
strong  as  Lubar's  stream,  but  never  foams  || 
roars.  High  on  cloudy  Mora,  Fingal  shall! 
hold  the  war.  Stand,  Ossian,  near  thy  faU) 
by  the  falling  stream.  Raise  the  voice,  O  bar 
Selma,  move  Ijeneatli  the  sound.  It  is  my  ] 
ter  field.     Clodie  it  over  witli  light."  ' 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds;  or  disti 
rolling  of  troubled  seas,  when  some  dark  glM 
in  wrath,  heaves  the  billows  over  an  isle ; 
isle,  the  seat  of  mist  on  the  deep,  for  many  dai 
brown  years !  So  terrible  is  the  soujid  of  i 
liost,  wide-moving  over  the  field.  Gaul  is  ( 
before  them.      The  streams  glitter  within  j 
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fpe  strikes  his  shield  between.  On  the  skirts 
jf  the  blast,  the  tuneful  voices  rise. 

"  On  Crona,"  said  the  bai-ds,  "  there  l)ursts 
,  stream  by  night.  It  swells  in  its  own  dark 
curse,  till  morning's  eai'ly  beam.  Then  comes 
t  white  from  the  hill,  with  the  rocks  and  their 
lundred  groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from  Crona. 
jDeath  is  tumbling  there.  Be  ye  a  stream  from 
'  VIora,  sons  of  cloudy  Morven  ! 

••  \\'ho  rises,  from  his  car,  on  Clutha?  The 
]ills  are  troubled  before  the  king  !  The  dark 
voods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his  steel.  See 
lim  amidst  the  foe,  like  Colgach's  sportful 
fhost ;  when  he  scatters  the  clouds,  and  rides 
he  eddying  winds  !  It  is  Morni  of  bounding 
f.teeds  !      Be  like  thy  father,  O  Gaul ! 

"  Selma  is  opened  wide.  Baids  take  the 
rembling  harps.  Ten  youths  bear  the  oak  of 
he  feast.  A  distant  sun-beam  maiks  the  hill. 
.The  dusky  waves  of  the  blast  fly  over  the  fields 
pf  grass.  Why  art  thou  silent,  O  Selma  ?  The 
(dng  returns  \\  ith  all  his  fame.  Did  not  the 
pattle  roai-  ?  yet  peacefid  is  his  brow !  It  roared, 
,ind  Fingal  overcame.  Be  like  thy  father,  O 
jFillan!" 

;  They  move  beneath  the  song.  High  wave 
:heir  arms,  as  rushy  fields,  beneath  autumnal 
ivinds.  On  Mora  stands  the  king  in  arms. 
Mist  flies  round  his  buckler  abroad ;  as,  aloft, 
it  hung  on  a  bough,  on  Cormul's  mossy  rock. 
In  silence  I  stood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my 
eyes  on  Cromla's  wood ;  lest  I  should  behold 
the  host,  and  rush  amid  my  swelling  soul.  My 
foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glittered,  tall, 
in  steel ;  like  the  falling  stream  of  Tromo,  wliich 
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nightly  winds  bind  over  with  ice.  The  bo; 
sees  it,  on  high,  gleaming  to  the  early  beam 
toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonders  why  i 
is  so  silent ! 

Nor  bent  over  a  stream  is  Cathmor,  like . 
youth  in  a  peaceful  field.  Wide  he  drew  for 
ward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave.  Bu 
when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora,  his  generou 
pride  arose.  "  Shall  the  chief  of  Atha  fighl 
and  no  king  in  the  field  ?  Foldath,  lead  m; 
people  forth.     Thou  art  a  beam  of  fire." 

Forth  issues  Foldath  of  Moma,  like  a  clone 
the  robe  of  ghosts.  He  drew  his  sword,  a  flame 
from  his  side.  He  bade  the  battle  move.  Th> 
tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  their  strcngtl 
around.  Haughty  is  his  stride  before  them 
His  red  eye  rolls  in  wrath.  He  calls  Conna 
chief  of  Dun-ratho ;  and  his  words  were  heard 

"  Cormul,  thou  beholdest  that  path.  It  wind 
green  behind  the  foe.  Place  thy  people  there 
lest  Selma  should  escape  from  my  sword.  Bard 
of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  your 
arise.  The  sons  of  Morven  must  fall  withou' 
song.  They  are  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  Hereafte) 
shall  the  traveller  meet  their  dark  thick  mist  ot 
Lena,  where  it  wanders  with  their  ghosts,  beside 
the  reedy  lake.  Never  shall  they  rise,  witliou 
song,  to  the  dwelling  of  winds." 

Cormul  darkened,  as  he  went.  Behind  hiro 
rushed  his  tribe.  They  sunk  beyond  the  rock 
Gaul  spoke  to  Fillan  of  Selma ;  as  his  eye  pur.i 
sued  the  course  of  the  dark-eyed  chief  of  Dun« 
ratho.  "  lliou  beholdest  the  steps  of  Cormul  :i 
Let  thine  aiTn  be  strong !  When  he  is  lowii 
son  of  Fingal,  remember  Gaul  in  war.  Hewi 
I  fall  forward  into  battle,  amid  the  ridge  oli 
shields." 
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The  sign  of  death  ascends :  the  dreadful 
sound  of  3Iorm's  shield.  Gaul  pours  his  voice 
between.  Fingal  rises  on  Mora.  He  saw 
them,  from  wing  to  wing,  bending  at  once  in 
strife.  Gleaming  on  his  own  dark  hill,  stood 
Cathmor  of  streamy  Atha.  The  kings  were 
like  two  spirits  of  heaven,  standing  each  on  his 
gloomy  cloud ;  when  they  pour  abroad  the  winds, 
and  lift  the  roaring  seas.  The  blue  tumbling 
of  waves  is  before  them,  marked  with  the  paths 
of  whales.  They  themselves  are  calm  and 
bright.  The  gale  lifts  slowly  their  locks  of 
mist! 

What  beam  of  light  hangs  high  in  air  ?  A\niat 
beam  but  Morni's  dreadful  sword?  Death  is 
strewed  on  thy  patlis,  O  Gaul !  Tliou  foldest 
them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak 
falls  Tur-lathon,  with  his  branches  round  him. 
His  high-bosomed  spouse  stretches  her  white 
arms,  in  dreams,  to  the  returning  chief,  as  she 
sleeps  by  gurgling  Morutli,  in  her  disordered 
Jocks.  It  is  his  ghost,  Oichoma.  Tlie  chief  is 
lowly  laid.  Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for  Tur- 
lathon's  echoing  shield.  It  is  pierced,  by  his 
streams.     Its  sound  is  passed  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He 
lil  winds  his  course  in  blood.  Connal  met  him  in 
fight.  They  mixed  their  clanging  steel.  AMiy 
should  mine  eyes  behold  them  ?  Connal,  thy 
locks  are  grey  !  Thou  wert  the  friend  of  stran- 
gers, at  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Dun-lora, 
When  the  skies  were  rolled  together,  then  thy 
feast  was  spread.  The  stranger  heard  the  winds 
without,  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning  oak.  Why, 
son  of  Duth-caron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  ?  The 
blasted  tree  bends  above  thee.  Thy  shield  lies 
T3 
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broken  near.    Thy  blood  mixes  with  the  stream; 
thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ! 

Ossian  took  the  spear,  in  his  wrath.  But 
Gaul  rushed  forward  on  Foldath,  The  feeble 
pass  by  his  side :  his  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's 
chief.  Now  they  had  raised  their  deathful 
spears  :  unseen  an  arrow  came.  It  pierced  the 
hand  of  Gaul.  His  steel  fell  sounding  to  earth. 
Young  Fillan  came,  with  Connul's  shield  !  He 
stretched  it  large  before  the  chief.  Foldath  sent 
his  shouts  abroad,  and  kindled  all  the  field :  as 
a  blast  that  lifts  the  wide-winged  flame  over 
Lumon's  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  said  Gaul,  "  O 
Fillan !  thou  art  a  beam  from  heaven ;  that, 
coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the 
tempest's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee. 
Early  art  thou  in  the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Rush 
not  too  far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift  the  spear 
to  aid.  I  stand  harmless  in  battle :  but  my 
voice  shall  be  poured  abroad.  The  sons  of 
Selma  shall  hear,  and  remember  my  former 
deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  rose  on  tlie  wind.     The 
host  bends  forward  in  fight.     Often  had  they 
heard  him,  at  Strumon,  when  he  called  them  to 
the  chase  of  the  hinds.      He  stands  tall,  amid  ' 
the  war,  as  an  oak  in  the  skirts  of  a  storm,  , 
which  now  is  clothed  on  high,  in  mist ;  then  ■ 
shows  its  broad,   waving  head.     The  musing  . 
hunter  lifts  his  eye,  from  his  own  rushy  field ! 

My  soul  puisues  thee,  O  Fillan  !  through  the  ' 
path  of  thy  fame.     Thou  roUest  the  foe  before  « 
tliee.     Now    Foldatli,   perhaps,   may   fly ;    but  i 
night  comes  down  with  its  clouds.     Catlimor's 
horn   is  heard  on  high.      The  sons  of  Selma  t 
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hear  the  voice  of  Fingal,  from  Mora's  gathered 
mist.  The  bards  pour  their  song,  like  dew,  on 
the  returning  war. 

"  Who  comes  from  i^trumon,"  they  said, 
"  amid  her  wandering  locks  ?  She  is  mournful 
in  her  steps,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  towards  Erin. 
Why  art  thou  sad,  Evir-choma?  Who  is  like 
thy  chief  in  renown  ?  He  descended  dreadful 
to  l)attle  ;  he  returns,  like  a  light  from  a  cloud. 
He  raised  the  sword  in  wrath :  they  shi-unk 
before  blue-shielded  Gaul ! 

"  Joy,  like  the  i-ustling  gale,  comes  on  the 
sou!  of  the  king.  He  remembers  the  battles 
of  old  ;  the  days  wherein  his  fathers  fought. 
The  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind,  as 
he  beholds  the  renown  of  his  son.  As  the  sun 
rejoices,  from  his  cloud,  over  the  tree  his  beams 
have  raised,  as  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on  the 
heatli ;  so  joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan  ! 

'*  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills,  when 
Lara's  fields  are  still  and  dark,  such  are  the 
steps  of  Selma,  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the 
ear.  They  return  with  their  sound,  like  eagles 
to  their  dark-browed  rock,  after  the  prey  is 
torn  on  the  field,  the  dun  sons  of  the  bounding 
hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds, 
sons  of  streamy  Selma!" 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  bards,  on 
Mora  of  the  hinds.  A  flame  rose  from  an 
hundred  oaks,  which  winds  had  torn  from  Cor- 
mul's  steep.  The  feast  is  spread  in  the  midst : 
around  sat  the  gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is 
there  in  his  strength.  The  eagle-wing  of  his 
helmet  sounds.  The  rustling  blasts  of  the 
west,  unequal  i-ush  through  night.  Long  looks 
the  king  in  silence  round :  at  length  his  words 
are  heard. 
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"  yiy  soul  feeLs  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  b'jhold 
y  breach  among  my  friends.  Tlxe  head  of  one 
tree  is  low.  The  squally  wind  pours  in 
Selma.  V\'here  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora? 
Ought  Connal  to  be  forgot  at  the  feast  ?  AV'hen 
did  iie  forget  the  stranger,  in  the  midst  of  his 
echoing  hall?  Ye  are  silent  in  my  presence! 
Connal  is  then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  O 
warrior  !  like  a  stream  of  light.  Swift  be  thy 
course  to  thy  fathers,  along  the  roaring  winds ! 
Ossian,  thy  soul  is  fire  :  kindle  the  memory  of 
the  king.  Awake  the  battles  of  Connal,  when 
first  he  shone  in  war.  The  locks  of  Connal 
were  grey.  His  days  of  youth  were  mixed 
with  mine.  In  one  day  Duth-caron  first 
strung  our  bows,  against  the  roes  of  Dun-lora," 

"  Many,"  I  said,  "are  our  paths  to  battle  in 
green- valleyed  Erin.  Often  did  our  sails  arise, 
over  the  blue  tumbling  waves ;  when  we  came, 
in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.  The 
strife  roared  once  in  Alnecma,  at  die  foam- 
covered  streams  of  Duth-ula.  With  Connac 
descended  to  battle  Duth-caron,  from  cloudy 
Selma.  Nor  descended  Duth-caron  alone; 
his  son  was  by  his  side,  the  long-haired  youth ' 
of  Connal,  lifting  the  first  of  his  spears.  Thou 
didst  command  them,  O  Fingal !  to  aid  the « 
king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  bursting  strength  of  ocean,  the  ( 
sons  of  Bolga  rushed  to  war.  Cole- ulla  was  • 
before  them,  the  cliief  of  blue-streaming  Atha. 
The  battle  w  as  mixed  on  the  plain.  Cormac . 
shone  in  his  own  strife,  bright  as  the  forms  of 
his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the  rest,  Duth- 
caron  hewed  down  the  foe.  Nor  slept  the  arm  i 
of  Connal  by  his  father's  side.     Colc-ulla  pre-  i 
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tailed  on  tllb  plain  ;   like  scattered  mist  fled  the 
people  of  Connac. 

"Then  rose  the  sword  of  Duth-caron,  and 
the  steel  of  broad-shielded  Connal.  They 
shaded  their  flying  friends,  like  two  rocks  with 
their  heads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on 
Diith-ula :  silent  strode  the  chiefs  over  the 
field.  A  mountain-stream  roared  across  the 
path,    nor  could   Duth-caron  bound    over   its 

I  course.  '  ^Miy  stands  my  father?'  said  Connal. 
'  I  hear  the  rushing  foe.' 

" '  Fly,  Connal,'  he  said.  '  Thy  father's 
strength  begins  to  fail.  I  come  wounded  from 
battle.  Here  let  me  rest  in  night.'  '  But  thou 
shall  not  remain  alone,'  said  Connal's  bursting 
si^li.  '  My  shield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover 
the  king  of  Dun-lora.'  He  bends  dark  above 
his  fatlier.     The  mighty  Duth-caron  dies. 

"  Day  rose,  and  night  returned.  No  lonely 
bard  appeared,  deep  musing  on  the  heath  :   and 

,  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his  father,  till 
he  should  receive  his  fame  ?  He  bent  the  bow 
against  the  roes  of  Duth-ula.  He  spread  the 
lonely  feast.  Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on 
the  tomb,  and  saw  his  father  in   his  dreams. 

I  He  saw  him  rolled,  dark,  in  a  blast,  like  the 
vapour  of  reedy  Lego.  At  length  the  steps  of 
Colgan  came,  the  bard  of  high  Temora.     Duth- 

!  caron  received  his  fame,  and  brightened,  as  he 

i   rose  on  the  wind." 

"  Pleasant  to  the  ear,"  said   Fingal,   "  is  the 

[    praise  of  the  kings  of  men ;  when  their  bows 

I  are  strong  in  battle  ;  when  they  soften  at  the 
sight  of  the  sad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  re- 
nowned when  the  bards  shall  lighten  my  rising 
soul.     Carril,  son  of  Kinfena !  take  the  bards, 
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and  raise  a  tomb.  To-night  let  Connal  dwel' 
Avithin  his  narrow  house.  Let  not  the  soul  d 
the  valiant  wander  on  the  winds.  Faint  glim- 
mers the  moon  on  Moi-lena,  through  the  broad- 
headed  groves  of  the  hill !  Raise  stones,  be« 
neath  its  beam,  to  all  the  fallen  in  war.  Thougl 
no  chiefs  were  they,  yet  their  hands  were  stronj 
in  fight.  They  were  my  rock  in  danger  ;  th 
mountain  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle-w' 
Thence  am  I  renowned.  Carril,  forget  not  thrt 
low  !" 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  bards,  rost 
the  song  of  the  tomb.  Carril  strode  before 
them ;  they  are  the  mumnur  of  streams  be-' 
hind  his  steps.  Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  oi' 
Moi-lena,  where  each,  with  its  own  dark  rill, 
is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard  the^ 
voice  of  the  bards,  lessening,  as  they  moved< 
along.  I  leaned  forward  from  my  shield  ;  and 
felt  the  kindling  of  my  soul.  Half-formed,^ 
the  words  of  my  song  burst  forth  upon  thei 
wind.  So  hears  a  tree,  on  the  vale,  the  voicet 
of  spring  around.  It  pours  its  green  leaves  la- 
the sun.  It  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  hum 
of  the  mountain  bee  is  near  it ;  the  hunter  sees- 
it,  with  joy,  from  the  blasted  heath. 

Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood.  His  hel-  i 
met  lay  glittering  on  the  ground.  His  darkii 
hair  is  loose  to  the  blast.  A  beam  of  light  is' 
Clatho's  son  !  He  heard  the  words  of  the  kingj 
with  joy.     He  leaned  forward  on  his  spear. 

"My  son,"  said  car-borne  Fingal,  "  I  saw* 
thy  deeds,  and  my  soul  was  glad.  The  fame  of  i 
our  fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathering  j 
cloud.  Thou  art  brave,  son  of  Clatho !  but  I 
headlong  in  the   strife.     So   did    not    Fingal  'i 
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Ivance,  though  he  never  feared  a  foe.  Let 
ly  people  be  a  ridge  behind.  Tlicy  are  thy 
strength  in  the  field.  Then  shall  thou  be  long 
renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  the  old. 
The  memory  of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds  in 
other  years  ;  when  first  I  descended  from  ocean 
on  the  green-valleyed  isle." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king. 
The  moon  looks  abroad  from  her  cloud.  The 
grey-skirted  mist  is  near :  the  dwelling  of  the 
ghosts  ! 


BOOK  IV. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  second  night  continues.  Fingal  relates,  at  the  feast, 
,  iiis  own  first  expedition  into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage 
with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of  that 
island.  The  Irish  chiefs  convene  in  the  presence  of 
Cathmor.  The  situation  of  the  king  described.  The 
;  story  of  Sul-malla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of 
Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  young  warrior, 
had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  sullen  beha- 
viour of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of 
the  preceding  day,  renews  the  difference  between  him 
and  Malthos  ;  biit  Cathmor,  interposing,  ends  it.  The 
chiefs  feast,  and  hear  the  song  of  Fonar  the  bard. 
Cathmor  returns  to  rest,  at  a  distance  from  the  army. 
The  ghost  of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a 
dream ;  and  obscurely  foretels  the  issue  of  the  war. 
The  soliloquy  of  the  king.  He  discovers  Sul-malla. 
Morning  comes.    Her  soliloquy  closes  the  book. 

"  Beneath  an  oak,"  said  the  king,  "  I  sat 
on  Selma's  streamy  rock,  when  Connal  rose 
from  the  sea,  with  the  broken  spear  of  Duth- 
caron.  Far  distant  stood  the  youth.  He  turn- 
ed away  his  eyes.      He  remembered  the  steps 
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of  his  father,  on  his  own  gi-een  hills.  I  darki 
ened  in  ray  ]olace.  Dusky  thoughts  flew  ove 
my  soul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before  me 
I  half-unsheathed  the  sword.  Slowly  approach 
ed  the  chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  silent  eyes 
Like  a  ridge  of  clouds,  tliey  wait  for  the  burst- 
ing forth  of  my  voice.  IMy  voice  was,  to  them 
a  wind  from  heaven,  to  roll  the  mist  away. 

"  I  bade  my  white  sails  to  rise,  before  th 
roar  of  Cona's  wind.  Three  hundred  j-outh 
looked,  from  their  waves,  on  Fingal's  boss; 
shield.  High  on  the  mast  it  himg,  and  mark 
ed  the  dark-blue  sea.  But  when  night  cami 
dow  n,  I  struck,  at  times,  the  warning  boss  : 
struck,  and  looked  on  high,  for  fiery-hairei 
Ul-erin.*  Nor  absent  was  the  star  of  heaven 
It  travelled  red  between  the  clouds.  I  pursuet 
the  lovely  beam,  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep 
With  morning,  Erin  rose  in  mist.  We  cairn 
into  tiie  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its  blue  water 
tumbled,  in  the  bosom  of  echoing  woods.  Her 
Cormac,  in  his  secret  hall,  avoids  the  strengtl 
of  Colc-idla.  Nor  he  alone  avoids  the  foe* 
The  l)lue  eye  of  Kos-crana  is  there  :  Ros-cranai 
w  hite-handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king !' 

"  Grey  on  his  pointless  spear,  came  foi-th  th| 
aged  steps  of  Cormac.  He  smiled,  from  I  " 
waving  locks  ;  but  grief  was  in  his  soul.  He  sai 
us  few  beft)re  him,  and  his  sigh  arose.  'Is 
the  arms  of  Trenmor,'  he  said  ;  '  and  these  a 
the  steps  of  the  king !  Fingal !  thou  art  a  beaD( 
of  light  to  Cormac's  darkened  soul.  Early  i 
thy  fame,  my  son :  but  sti'ong  are-the  foes  o 
Erin.     They  are  like  the  roar  of  streams  in  ttli 

*  Ul-erin, '  tlie  guide  to  Ireland,'  a  star  known  by  tluj 
name  in  tlie  days  of  Fingal. 
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|Iand,  son  of  car-borne  Comhal !'  '  Yet  they 
jinay  be  rolled  away,'  I  said  in  my  rising  soul. 
We  are  not  of  the  race  of  the  feeble,  king  of 
blue- shielded  hosts  !  Why  should  fear  come 
amongst  us,  like  a  ghost  of  night  ?  The  soul  of 
the  valiant  grows,  when  foes  increase  in  the 
field.  Roll  no  darkness,  king  of  Erin,  on  the 
young  in  war  ! ' 

'  The  bursting  tears  of  the  king  came  down. 
\  He  seized  my  hand  in  silence.  '  Race  of  the 
daring  Trennior !'  at  length  he  said,  '  1  roll  no 
cloud  before  thee.  Thou  burnest  in  the  fire  of 
thy  fathers.  I  behold  thy  fame.  It  marks 
thy  course  in  battle,  like  a  stream  of  light. 
But  wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar;  my  son  must 
join  thy  sword.  He  calls  the  sons  of  Erin, 
from  all  their  distant  streams.' 

•'  AVe  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king,  where  it 
rose  in  the  midst  of  rocks,  on  whose  dark  sides 
were  the  mai'ks  of  streams  of  old.  Broad  oaks 
bend  around  with  their  moss.  The  thick  birch 
is  waving  near.  Half- hid,  in  her  shady  grove, 
Ros-crana  raises  the  song.  Her  white  hands 
move  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-rolling 
eyes.  She  was  like  a  spirit  of  heaven  half- 
folded  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud  ! 

"  Three  days  we  feasted  at  Moi-lena.  She 
rises  bright  in  my  troubled  soul.  Cormac  be- 
held me  dark.  He  gave  the  white-bosomed 
maid.  She  comes  with  bending  eye,  amid  the 
wandering  of  her  heavy  locks.  She  came ! 
Straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc-uUa  appeared : 
I  took  my  spear.  My  sword  rose,  with  my 
people,  against  the  ridgy  foe.  Alnecma  fled. 
Colc-ulla  fell.      Fingal  returned  with  fame. 

"  Renowned  is  he,  O  Fillan,  who  fights  in 
the  strength  of  his  host.     The  bard  pvursues  his 
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steps,  through  the  land  of  the  foe.  But  he  whei. 
fights  alone,  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times ! 
He  shines,  to-day,  a  mighty  light :  To-morrow. 
he  is  low.  One  song  contains  his  fame.  His 
name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot ;  but 
where  his  tomb  sends  forth  the  tufted  grass." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal,  on  JMora  ol 
the  roes.  Three  bards,  from  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul,  pour  down  the  pleasing  song.  Sleep  de- 
scends, in  the  sound,  on  the  broad-skirted  host. 
Can-il  returned,  with  the  bards,  from  tlie  tomb 
of  Dun-lora's  chief.  llie  voice  of  morning 
shall  not  come  to  the  dusky  bed  of  Duth-caron, 
No  more  shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around 
thy  narrow  house ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds  around  a  meteor 
of  night,  when  they  brighten  their  sides,  with 
its  light,  along  the  heaving  sea :  so  gathers  llrin 
around  the  gleaming  form  of  Cathmor.  He^ 
tall  in  the  midst,  careless  lifts,  at  times,  his 
spear :  as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  of  Fonar's 
distant  harp.  Near  him  leaned,  against  a  rock, 
Sul-malla  of  blue  eyes,  the  white-bosom.ed' 
daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-hima.  To 
his  aid  came  blue-shielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled^ 
his  foes  away.  Sul-malla  beheld  him  stately,  \ 
in  the  hall  of  feasts.  Nov  careless  rolled  the  < 
eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid ! 

The  third  day  arose,  when  Fitliil  came,  from  i 
Erin  of  the  streams.  He  told  of  the  lifting  up  | 
of  the  shield  in  Selma :  he  told  of  the  danger  i 
of  Cairbar.  Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba; 
but  the  winds  were  in  other  lands.  'I'hree  days  I 
he  remained  on  the  coast,  and  turned  liis  eyes  i 
on  Conmor's  halls.  He  remembered  thq  ( 
daughter  of  strangers,  and  his  sigh  ai'ose.     Now  i 
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when  the  winds  awaked  the  wave ;  from  the 
hill  came  a  youth  in  aims,  to  lift  the  sword 
with  Cathmor,  in  his  echoing  fields.  It  was 
I  the  white-armed  Sul-malia,  Secret  she  dwelt 
beneath  her  helmet.  Her  steps  were  in  the 
path  of  the  king :  on  him  her  blue  eyes  rolled 
with  joy,  when  he  lay  by  his  rolling  streams  ! 
But  Cathmor  thought,  that,  on  Lumon,  she 
still  pursued  the  roes.  He  thought,  that  fair 
on  a  rock,  she  stretched  her  white  hand  to  the 
wind  ;  to  feel  its  course  from  Erin,  the  green 
dwelhng  of  her  love.  He  had  promised  to  re- 
turn, with  his  white-bosomed  saUs.  The  maid 
is  near  thee,  O  Cathmor  !   leaning  on  her  rock. 

The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stand  around  ; 
all  but  dark-browed  Foldath.  He  leaned 
against  a  distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty 
soul.  His  bushy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At 
times,  bursts  the  hum  of  a  song.  He  struck 
the  tree,  at  length,  in  wratli ;  and  rushed  before 
the  king !  Calm  and  stately,  to  the  beam  of  the 
oak,  arose  the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His 
hair  falls  round  his  blushing  cheek,  in  wreaths 
of  waving  Ught.  Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clonra, 
in  the  valley  of  his  fathers.  Soft  was  his  voice 
when  he  touched  tlie  harp,  in  the  hall,  near  his 
roaring  streams ! 

"  King  of  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,  "  now  is  the 
time  to  feast.  Bid  the  voice  of  bards  arise. 
Bid  them  roll  the  night  away.  The  soul  re- 
turns, from  song,  more  terrible  to  war.  Dark- 
ness settles  on  Erin.  From  hill  to  hill  bend 
the  skirted  clouds.  Far  and  grey,  on  the  heath, 
the  dreadful  strides  of  ghosts  are  seen  :  the 
ghosts  of  those  who  fell  bend  forward  to  their 
song.  Bid,  O  Catlimor !  the  harps  to  rise,  to 
brighten  the  dead,  on  their  wandering  blasts." 


« 
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"  Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  said  Foldath'; 
bursting  wrath.  "  Did  not  I  fail  in  the  field; 
Shall  I  then  hear  the  song  ?  Yet  was  not  m) 
course  harmless  in  war.  Blood  was  a  stream; 
around  my  steps.  But  the  feeble  were  behind 
me.  The  foe  has  escaped  from  my  sword.  Ir 
Clonra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp.  Let  Dura 
answer  to  the  voice  of  Hidalla.  Let  some 
maid  look,  from  the  wood,  on  thy  long  yellow 
locks.  Fly  from  Lubar's  echoing  plain.  This 
is  the  field  of  heroes  !" 

"  King  of  Erin,"  Malthos  said,  "  it  is  thine 
to  lead  in  war.  Thou  art  a  fire  to  our  eyes, 
on  the  dark-brown  field.  Like  a  blast  thou 
hast  past  over  hosts.  Thou  hast  laid  them  low 
in  blood.  But  who  has  heard  thy  words  re- 
turning from  the  field  ?  The  wrathful  delight 
in  death  :  their  remembrance  rests  on  the 
wounds  of  their  spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their 
thoughts :  their  words  are  ever  heard.  Thy 
course,  chief  of  JNIoma,  was  like  a  troubled 
stream.  The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path : 
but  others  also  lift  the  spear.  We  were  not 
feeble  behind  thee;  but  the  foe  was  strong.' 

Cathmor  beheld  the  rising  rage,  and  bending 
forward  of  either  chief:  for,  haW-unsheathed, 
they  held  their  swords,  and  rolled  their  silenti 
eyes.  Now  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid 
fray,  had  not  the  wrath  of  Cathmor  burned. 
He  drew  his  sword  :  it  gleamed  through  night 
to  the  high-flaming  oak  !  "  Sons  of  pride/" 
said  the  king,  "  allay  your  swelling  souls.  Re- 
tire in  night.  Wl)y  should  my  rage  arise* 
Should  I  contend  with  both  in  amis  ?  It  is  no  * 
time  for  strife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds  at  my  feast* 
Awake  my  soul  no  more." 
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They  sunk  from  the  king  on  either  side  ;  like 
two  columns  of  morning  mist,  when  the  sun 
rises,  between  them,  on  his  glittering  rocks. 
Dark  is  their  rolling  on  either  side;  each  to- 
ward its  reedy  pool ! 

Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.  They  look, 
at  times,  on  Atha's  king,  where  he  strode,  on 
his  rock,  amid  his  settling  soul.  The  host  lie 
I  along  the  field.  Sleep  descends  on  Moi-lena. 
Tlie  voice  of  Fonar  ascends  alone,  beneath  his 
distant  tree.  It  ascends  in  the  praise  of  Cath- 
mor,  son  of  Larthon  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor 
did  not  hear  his  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of 
a  stream.  The  rustling  breeze  of  night  flew 
over  his  whistling  locks. 

His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half-seen 
from  his  low-hung  cloud.  Joy  rose  darkly  in 
his  face.  He  had  heard  the  song  of  Carril.* 
,  A  blast  sustained  his  dark-skirted  cloud  ;  which 
he  seized  in  the  bosom  of  night,  as  he  rose,  with 
,  his  fame,  towards  his  airy  hall.  Half-mixed 
with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his 
,  feeble  words. 

"  Joy  met  the  soul  of  Cathmor.  His  voice 
was  heard  on  Moi-lena.  The  bard  gave  his 
song  to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind.  My 
form  is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of 
a  terrible  light,  which  darts  across  the  desert, 
in  a  stormy  night.  No  bard  shall  be  wanting 
at  thy  tomb,  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  Tlie 
sons  of  song  love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  thy 
name  is  a  pleasant  gale.  The  mournful  sounds 
arise !  On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice ! 
Louder  still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts !      The  dead 

*  The  funeral  elegy  at  the  tomb  of  Cairba-. 
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were  full  of  fame !  Shrilly  swells  the  feebit 
sound.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard !  Ah ! 
soon  is  Cathmor  low !"  Rolled  into  himself  ht 
flew,  wide  on  the  bosom  of  winds.  The  olc 
oak  felt  his  departure,  and  shook  its  whistlino 
head.  Cathmor  starts  from  rest.  lie  takes  lii^ 
deathful  spear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around.  Hi 
sees  but  dark-skirted  night. 

"  It  was  the  voice  of  the  king,"  he  said 
"  But  now  his  form  is  gone.  Unmarked  h 
your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night 
Often,  like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  seen  in  the 
desert  wild  :  but  ye  retire  in  your  blasts,  be- 
fore our  steps  approach.  Go  then,  ye  feeble 
race !  Knowledge  with  you  there  is  none ! 
Your  joys  are  weak,  and  like  the  dreams  of  oui 
rest,  or  the  light- winged  thought  that  flies  across 
the  soul.  Shall  Cathmor  soon  be  low  ?  darkly 
laid  in  his  narrow  house  ?  Where  no  morning 
comes,  with  her  half-opened  eyes?  Away,  tlioi. 
shade  !  to  fight  is  mine  !  All  further  thought 
away !  I  rush  forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  seize 
ray  beam  of  fame.  In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams 
abides  tlie  narrow  soul.  Years  roll  on,  seasons 
return,  but  he  is  still  unknown.  In  a  blast 
comes  cloudy  death,  and  lays  his  grey  head  low. 
His  ghost  is  folded  in  the  vapour  of  the  fenny 
field.  Its  course  is  never  on  hills,  nor  mossy 
vales  of  wind.  So  shall  not  Cathmor  depart. 
No  boy  in  the  field  was  he,  who  only  marks 
the  bed  of  roes,  upon  the  echoing  Jiills.  IVIy 
issuing  forth  was  with  kings  :  My  joy  in  dread- 
ful plains ;  where  broken  hosts  are  rolled  away, 
like  seas  before  the  wind." 

So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  brightening 
in  his  rising  soul.     Valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame,  ■ 
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|s  gleaming  within  liis  breast.  Stately  is  his 
Stride  on  the  heath  !  The  beam  of  east  is  pour- 
ed around.  He  saw  his  grey  host  on  the  field, 
Nw'de-spreading  their  ridges  in  light.  He  re- 
joiced, like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  whose  steps  come 
forth  on  the  seas,  when  he  beholds  them  peace- 
ful round,  and  all  the  winds  are  laid.  But  soon 
lie  awakes  the  waves,  and  rolls  them  large  to 
some  echoing  shore. 

C^n  the  rushy  bank  of  a  stream,  slept  the 
clai;:rliter  of  Inis-huna.  The  helmet  had  fallen 
from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the  lands 
.of  her  fathers.  Tliere  morning  is  on  the  field. 
Grey  streams  leap  down  from  the  rocks.  The 
breezes,  in  shadowy  waves,  fly  over  the  rushy 
.fields.  Tliere  is  the  sound  that  prepares  for 
the  chase.  There  the  moving  of  warriors  from 
.the  hall.  But  tall  above  the  rest  is  seen  the 
.hero  of  streamy  Atha.  He  bends  his  eye  of 
tlove  on  Sul-malla,  from  his  stately  steps.  She 
jturns,  Avith  pride,  her  face  away,  and  cai'eless 
il>ends  the  bow. 

\  Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid,  when 
Cathnior  of  Atha  came.  He  saw  her  fair  face 
before  him,  in  the  midst  of  her  wandering  locks. 
Pie  knew  the  maid  of  Tumon.  What  sliould 
Cathmor  do?  His  sighs  arise.  His  tears  come 
down.  But  straight  he  turns  away.  "  This 
is  no  time,  king  of  Atha,  to  awake  thy  secret 
■soul.  The  battle  is  rolled  before  thee,  like  a 
troubled  stream." 

He  struck  that  warning  boss,*  wherein  dwelt 
the  voice  of  war.     Erin  rose  around  him,  like 

t  *  In  order  to  understand  this  passage,  it  is  necessary 
"to  look  to  the  description  of  Cathmor's  shield  in  the 
seventh  book.    This  shield  had  seven  principal  bosses. 
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tlie  sound  of  eagle- wing.  Siil-malla  starts 
from  sleep,  in  her  disordered  locks.  She  seize 
the  helmet  from  earth.  She  trembled  in  he) 
place.  "  Why  should  they  know  in  Erin  c 
the  daughter  of  Inis-huna?"  She  remember© 
the  race  of  kings.  The  pride  of  her  soul  arose 
Her  steps  are  behind  a  rock,  by  the  blue- wind' 
ing  stream  of  a  vale  ;  where  dwelt  the  dart 
brown  hind  ere  yet  the  war  arose.  Thithe 
came  the  voice  of  Cathmor,  at  times,  to  Sul 
malla's  ear.  Her  soul  is  dai'kly  sad.  Sb 
pours  her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-huna  departed.  The 
are  dispersed  from  my  soul.  I  hear  not  th 
chase  in  my  land.  1  am  concealed  in  the  ski; 
of  war.  I  look  forth  from  my  cloud.  N 
beam  appears  to  light  my  path.  I  behold  in 
warrior  low ;  for  the  broad-shielded  king 
near,  he  that  overcomes  in  danger,  Fingal  froi 
Selma  of  spears  !  Spirit  of  departed  Conmoi 
are  thy  steps  on  the  bosom  of  winds?  Come 
thou,  at  times,  to  other  lands,  father  of  sad  SU' 
malla?  Thou  dost  come!  I  have  heard  th. 
voice  at  night ;  while  yet  I  rose  on  the  wavef 
Erin  of  the  streams.  The  ghosts  of  fatheii 
they  say,  call  away  the  souls  of  their  race,  whi| 
they  behold  them  lonely  in  the  midst  of  wo 
Call  me,  my  father,  away !  When  Cathmor 
low  on  earth ;  then  shall  Sul-malla  be  loneJi 
in  the  midst  of  woe  !" 

the  sound  of  each  of  which,  when  struck  with  a  spei 
convej'ed  a  particular  order  from  the  king  to  his  tribi 
The  sound  of  one  of  them,  as  here,  was  the  signal  for  tl 
army  to  assemble. 
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he  poet,  after  a  short  address  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  des- 
cribes the  arrangement  of  both  armies  on  either  side 
of  the  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the  command  to  Fil. 
Jan ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  orders  Gaul,  the  son  of 
Morni,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  pre- 
ceding battle,  to  assist  him  with  his  counseL  The  army 
of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath.  The  gene- 
ral onset  is  described.  The  great  actions  of  Fillan. 
He  kills  Rothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  con- 
quers in  one  wing,  Foldath  presses  hard  on  the  other. 
He  wounds  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno,  and  puts  the 
"whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himself, 
and,  at  last,  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
Foldath,  by  engaging  him  in  single  combat.  When 
the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one  another, 
Fillan  came  suddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid ;  engaged 
Foldath,  and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  Malthos 
towards  the  fallen  Foldath.  Fillan  puts  the  whole 
army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  closes  with 
an  address  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero. 

Thou  dweller  between  the  shields,  that  hang, 
J  high,  in  Ossian's  hall !  descend  from  thy 
ace,  O  harp,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice !  Son 
■  Alpin,  strike  the  string.  Thou  must  awake 
e  soul  of  the  bard.  The  murmur  of  Lora's 
'earn  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I  stand  in  the 
3ud  of  years.  Few  are  its  openings  toward 
e  past ;  and  when  the  vision  comes,  it  is  but 
m  and  dark.  I  hear  thee,  harp  of  Selma ! 
y  soul  returns,  like  a  breeze,  which  the  sun 
ings  back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy 
ist! 

Lubar  is  bright  before  me  in  the  windings 
its  vale.     On  either  side,  on  their  hills,  rise 
e  tall  forms  of  the  kings.     Their  people  are 
U 
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pom-ed  around  them,  bending  forward  to  th& 
words ;  as  if  their  fathers  spoke,  descendii 
from  the  winds.  But  they  themselves  are  11' 
two  rocks  in  the  midst ;  each  with  its  dark  he 
of  pines,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  dese 
above  low^-sailing  mist.  High  on  their  fa 
are  streams,  which  spread  their  foam  on  bUi' 
of  wind! 

Beneath  the  voice  of  Cathmor  pours  Er 
like  the  sound  of  ilame.  Wide  they  come  do^ 
to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  stride  of  Folda 
But  Cathmor  retires  to  his  hill,  beneath  1 
bending  oak.  The  tumbling  of  a  stream 
near  the  king.  He  lifts,  at  times,  his  gleami 
spear.  It  is  a  flame  to  his  people,  in  tlie  mit 
of  war.  Near  him  stands  the  daughter 
Conmor.  leaning  on  a  rock.  She  did  not  i 
joice  at  the  strife.  Her  soul  delighted  not 
blood.  A  valley  spreads  green  behind  the  h 
with  its  three  blue  streams.  The  sun  is  thi 
in  silence.  The  dun  mountain-roes  come  dov 
On  these  are  turned  the  eyes  of  Sul-malla 
her  thoughtful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Catlimor,  on  high,  the  son 
Borbar-duthul !  he  beliolds  the  deep-rolling 
Erin,  on  the  darkened  plain.  He  strikes  t 
warning  boss,  which  bids  the  people  to  ( 
when  he  sends  his  chief  before  them,  to  1 
field  of  renown.  Wide  rise  their  spears  to  i 
sun.  Their  echoing  shields  reply  arou' 
Fear,  like  a  vapour,  winds  not  among  the  he 
for  he,  the  king,  is  near,  the  strength  of  strea 
Selma.  Gladness  brightens  the  hero.  We  h  ff 
his  words  with  joy. 

"  Like  the   coming  forth  of  winds,  is  ! 
sound  of  Selma's  sons !     ITiey  are  mounlfl 
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rt  ateis.^determined  in  their  course.  Hence  U 
Fingal  renowned.  Hence  is  his  name  in  other 
lands.  He  was  not  a  lonely  beam  in  danger ; 
For  your  steps  were  always  near !  But  never 
was  Fingal  a  dreadful  form,  in  your  presence, 
darkened  into  wratli.  My  voice  was  no  thun- 
der to  your  ears.  IMine  eyes  sent  forth  no 
death.  When  the  hauglm^  appeai-ed,  I  beheld 
them  not.  They  were  forgot  at  my  feasts. 
Like  mist  they  melted  away.  A  young  beam 
is  before  you !  Few  are  his  paths  to  war ! 
iThey  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant.  Defend  my 
, dark-haired  son.  Bring  Fillan  back  with  joy. 
Hereafter  he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is 
(like  his  fathers.  His  soul  is  a  flame  of  their 
ifire.  Son  of  car-borne  Morni,  move  behind 
,die  youth.  Let  thy  voice  reach  his  ear,  from 
the  skirts  of  war.  Not  unobserved  rolls  battle, 
pefore  thee,  breaker  of  the  shields." 

The  king  strode,  at  once,  away  to  Cormul's 
..ofty  rock.  Intermitting  darts  the  light,  from 
lis  shield,  as  slow  the  king  of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath,  as  forming 
advance  the  Unes.  Graceful  fly  his  half-grey 
,'iocks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  lightened 
,(vith  dreadful  joy.  ^\^lolly  mighty  is  the 
ichief!  Behind  him  dark  and  slow  I  moved. 
Straight  came  forward  the  sti-ength  of  Gaul. 
His  shield  hung  loose  on  its  thong.  He  spoke, 
Ji  haste,  to  Ossian.  "  Bind,  son  of  Fingal, 
:his  shield !  Bind  it  high  to  the  side  of  Gaul. 
The  foe  may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the 
;pear.  If  I  should  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  hid  in 
the  field  ;  for  fall  I  must  without  fame.  IMine 
arm  cannot  lift  the  steel.  Let  not  Evir-choma 
bear  it,  to  blush  between  her  locks.     Fillan, 
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the  mighty  behold  us !  Let  us  not  forget  thj 
strife.  Why  should  they  come  from  their  hills: 
to  aid  our  flying  field?" 

He  strode  onward,  with  the  sound  of  hi 
shield.  My  voice  pursued  him  as  he  went 
"  Can  the  son  of  IMorni  fall  without  his  famt 
in  Erin?  But  the  deeds  of  the  mighty  an 
forgot  by  themselves.  They  rush  careless  ove 
the  fields  of  renown.  Their  words  are  neve 
heard  !"  I  rejoiced  over  the  steps  of  the  chiei 
I  strode  to  the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  sai 
in  his  wandering  locks,  amid  the  raountaiii 
wind! 

In  two  dark  ridges  bend  the  hosts  towarn 
each  other,  at  Lubar.     Here  Foldath  rises 
pillar  of  darkness :   there  brightens  the  youi 
of  Fillan.     Each,  with  his  spear  in  the  streaii 
sent  forth  the  voice  of  war.     Gaul  struck  thi 
shield  of  Selma.     At  once  they  plunge  in  bat* 
tie !   Steel  pours  its  gleam  on  steel !  like  th' 
fall  of  streams  shone  the  field,  when  they  mi^ 
their  foam   together,    from   two   dark-brow( 
rocks  !   Behold  he  comes,  the  son  of  fame  !  I 
lays  the  people  low !  Deatli  sits  on  blasts  aroui 
him  !   Warriors  strew  thy  paths,  O  Fillan  ! 

Rothmar,  the  shield  of  warriors,  stood  h 
tween  two  chinky  rocks.  Two  oaks,  whi 
winds  had  bent  from  high,  spread  their  brand 
es  on  either  side.  He  rolls  his  darkening  e 
on  Fillan,  and,  silent,  shades  his  friends.  Fi| 
gal  saw  the  approaching  fight.  The  herfl 
soul  arose.  But  as  the  stone  of  Loda*  fall 
shook,  at  once,  from  rocking  Druman-M 
when  spirits  heave  the  earth  in  their  wrati] 
so  fell  blue-shielded  Rothmai-. 

*  By  '  the  stone  of  Loda'  is  meant  a  place  of  worsHI 
among  the  Scandinavians. 
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Near  are  the  steps  of  Culixiin.  The  youth 
came,  bursting  into  tears.  Wrathful  he  cut 
the  wnd,  ere  yet  he  mixed  his  strokes  with 
Fillan.  He  had  first  bent  the  bow  with  Roth- 
tnar,  at  the  rock  of  his  own  blue  streams. 
.There  tliey  had  marked  the  place  of  the  roe,  as 
:he  sun-beam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  son  of 
Cul-alUn  !  why,  Culmin,  dost  thou  rush  on 
Jiat  beam  of  light?*  It  is  a  fire  that  consumes. 
Son  of  Cul-allin,  retire.  Your  fathers  were 
lot  equal,  in  the  glittering  strife  of  the  field, 
rhe  mother  of  Culmin  remains  in  the  hall. 
She  looks  forth  on  blue- rolling  Strutha.  A 
whirlwind  rises,  on  the  stream,  dark-eddying 
•ound  the  ghost  of  her  son.  His  dogs  f  are 
lowling  in  their  place.  His  shield  is  bloody 
,n  tlie  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired 
«n,  in  Erin's  dismal  war?" 
'.  As  a  roe,  pierced  in  secret,  lies  panting,  by 
ler  wonted  streams ;  the  hunter  surveys  her 
"eet  of  wind !  He  remembers  her  stately  bound- 
ng  before.  So  lay  the  son  of  Cul-allin  beneath 
he  eye  of  Fillan.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little 
tream.  His  blood  wanders  on  his  shield, 
still  his  hand  holds  the  sword,  that  failed  Jiim 
n  the  midst  of  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen," 
aid  Fillan,  "  ere  yet  thy  fame  was  heard.  Thy 
.'ather  sent  thee  to  war.  He  expects  to  hear  of 
hy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his  streams. 
,  His  eyes  are  toward  Moi-lena.  But  thou  shalt 
lot  return  \vith  the  spoil  of  the  fallen  foe !" 

»  The  poet  metaphorically  calls  Fillan  a  beam  of  light. 

+  Dogs  were  thought  to  be  sensible  ofthe  death  of  their 
Qaster,  let  it  happen  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  It  was 
ho  the  opinion  of  the  times,  that  the  arms,  which  war- 
ior.<  left  at  home  became  bloody,  when  they  themselves 
;U  in  battle. 
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Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him 
over  the  resounding  heath.  But,  man  on  man 
fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of  Fol 
dath  :  for,  far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roa 
of  half  his  tribes.  Dermid  stands  before  hin 
in  wrath.  The  sons  of  Selma  gathered  around 
But  his  shield  is  cleft  by  Foldath.  His  peo 
pie  fly  over  the  heath. 

Then  said  the  foe,  in  his  pride,  "  They  hav 
fled :  My  fame  begins  !  Go,  Maltlaos,  go  hi 
Cathmor  guard  the  dai-k- rolling  of  ocean  ;  tha 
Fingal  may  not  escape  frora  my  sword.  H 
must  lie  on  eartli.  Beside  some  fen  shall  hi 
tomb  be  seen.  It  shall  rise  without  a  son§ 
His  ghost  shall  hover,  in  mist,  over  the  reed 
pool." 

Malthos  heard,  with  darkening  doubt.  H' 
rolled  his  silent  eyes.  He  knew  the  pride  « 
Foldath.  He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  h 
hills  :  then  darkly  turning,  in  doubtful  moOK- 
he  plunged  his  sword  in  war. 

In  Clono's  narrow  vale,  where  bend  Vk, 
trees  above  the  stream,  dark,  in  his  grief,  st0C| 
Duthno's  silent  son.  The  blood  pours  fro 
the  side  of  Dermid.  His  shield  is  broken  net 
His  spear  leans  against  a  stone.  Why,  D< 
mid,  why  so  sad  ?  "I  hear  the  roar  of  batti 
IVIy  people  are  alone.  My  steps  are  slow  c 
the  heath ;  and  no  shield  is  mine.  Shall  1 
then  prevail?  It  is  then  after  Dermid  is  low| 
I  will  call  thee  forth,  O  Foldatli !  and  me 
thee  yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  spear,  with  dreadful  joy.  TI 
son  of  Morni  came.  "  Stay,  son  of  Duthtti 
stay  tliy  speed.  Thy  steps  are  marked  wi^J 
Wood.     No  bossy  shield  is  thine.     Why  shoul*' 
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,st  thou  fall  unarmed?" — "  Son  of  IMornil 
,ive  thou  thy  shield.  It  has  often  rolled  back 
ac  war.  I  shall  stop  the  chief  in  his  course, 
lon  of  Morni  !  behold  that  stone  :  It  lifts  its 
rey  head  through  grass.  There  dwells  a  chief 
f  the  race  of  Dermid.  Place  me  there  in 
ight." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  hill.  He  saw 
le  troubled  field  :  the  gleaming  ridges  of  bat- 
e,  disjoined  and  broken  around.  As  distant 
res,  on  heath  by  night,  now  seem  as  lost  in 
naoke,  now  rearing  their  red  streams  on  the 
ill,  as  blow  or  cease  the  winds,  so  met  the 
iteruiitting  war  tlie  eye  of  broad- shielded 
)ennid.  Through  the  host  are  the  strides  of 
oklath,  like  some  dark  ship  on  wintry  waves, 
'hen  she  issues  from  between  two  isles,  to  sport 
n  resounding  ocean ! 

Dermid,  with  rage,  beholds  his  course.  He 
jives  to  rush  along.  But  he  fails  amid  his 
;eps  ;  and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He 
Dunds  his  father's  horn.  He  thrice  strikes 
is  bossy  shield.  He  calls  thrice  the  name  of 
■"oldath,  from  his  roaring  tribes.  Foldatli, 
ath  joy,  beholds  the  chief.  He  lifts  aloft  his 
loody  spear.  As  a  rock  is  marked  with 
;reams,  that  fell  troubled  down  its  side  in  a 
Lorm ;  so,  streaked  with  wandering  blood,  is 
ne  dark  chief  of  INIoma !  The  host,  on  either 
ide,  withdraw  from  the  contending  of  kings, 
rhey  raise,  at  once,  their  gleaming  points, 
lusliing  comes  Fillan  of  Sehna.  Three  paces 
lack  Foldath  withdraws,  dazzled  with  that 
•earn  of  light,  which  came,  as  issuing  from  a 
loud,  to  save  the  wounded  chief  Growing 
n  his  pride  he  stands.  He  calls  forth  all  his 
teel. 
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As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  thei^ 
sounding  strife,  in  winds ;  so  rush  the  twi 
chiefs,  on  Moi-lena,  into  gloomy  fight.  Bl 
turns  are  the  steps  of  the  kings*  forward  o 
their  rocks  above;  for  now  tlie  dusky  war  seem 
to  descend  on  their  swords.  Cathraor  feels  tb' 
joy  of  warriors,  on  his  mossy  hill :  their  jO' 
in  secret,  when  dangers  rise  to  match  thei 
souls.  His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Lubar,  bi 
on  Selma's  dreadful  king.  He  beholds  bin 
on  Mora,  rising  in  his  arms. 

Foldath  falls  on  his  shield.  The  spear  < 
Fillan  pierced  the  king.  Nor  looks  the  yout' 
on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the  war.  Th 
hundred  voices  of  death  arise.  "  Stay,  son  i 
Fingal,  stay  thy  speed.  Beholdest  thou  n« 
tliat  gleaming  form,  a  dreadfid  sign  of  deaUi'i 
Awaken  not  the  king  of  Erin.  Return,  so 
of  blue-eyed  Clatho." 

Malthos  beholds  Foldath  low.  He  darkl< 
stands  above  the  chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  frcM 
his  soul.  He  seems  a  rock  in  a  desert, 
whose  dark  side  are  the  trickling  of  waters" 
when  the  slow-sailing  mist  has  left  it,  and  a ; 
its  trees  are  blasted  with  winds.  He  spoke  I  j 
tlie  dying  hero,  about  the  narrow  howat' 
"  Wliether  shall  thy  grey  stone  rise  in  Ullill 
or  in  Moma's  woody  land ;  where  the  sun  loob 
in  secret,  on  the  blue  streams  of  Dalrutlioo 
There  are  the  steps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-ey« 
Dardu-lena!" 

"  liememberest  thou  her,"  said  Foldatl 
"  because  no  son  is  mine :  no  youth  to  roll  th 
battle  before  him,  in  revenge  of  me  ?  Malthoii 

*  Fingal  and  Catlimor. 
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I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  tlie 
'field.  Raise  the  tombs  of  those  I  have  slain, 
•around  my  narrow  house.  Often  shall  I  for- 
sake the  blast,  to  rejoice  above  their  graves; 
when  I  behold  them  spread  around,  with  their 
long  whistling  grass." 

1  His  soul  rushed  to  the  vale  of  IMoir.a,  to 
Dardu-lena's  dreams,  where  she  slept,  by  Dal- 
rutho's  stream,  returning  from  the  chase  of  the 
hinds.  Her  bow  is  near  the  maid,  unstrung. 
The  breezes  fold  her  long  hair  on  her  breasts. 
Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the  love  of 
heroes  lay.  Dai-k- bending,  from  the  skirts  of 
the  wood,  her  woimded  father  seemed  to  come. 
He  appeared,  at  times,  then  hid  himself  in  mist. 
Bursting  into  tears  she  rose.  She  knew  that 
the  chief  was  low.  To  her  came  a  beam  from 
his  soul,  when  folded  in  its  stonns.  Thou 
wert  the  last  of  his  race,  O  blue-eyed  Dardu- 
lena. 

'  "Wide-spreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  tlie 
flight  of  Bolga  is  rolled  along.  Fillan  hangs 
Forward  on  their  steps.  He  strews,  with  dead, 
the  heath.  Fingal  rejoices  over  his  son.  Blue- 
jhielded  Cathmor  rose. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp.  Give  Fillan's 
praise  to  the  wind.  Raise  high  his  praise  in 
mine  ear,  while  yet  he  shines  in  war. 

"  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave  thy  hall ! 
Behold  that  early  beam  of  thine  !  The  host  is 
(vithcred  in  its  course.  No  further  look,  it  is 
'dark.  Liglit-trembling  from  the  harp,  strike, 
rirgins,  strike  the  sound.  No  hunter  he  de- 
scends, from  the  dewy  haunt  of  the  bounding 
roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind ;  nor 
sends  his  grey  an"0w  abroad. 
U3 
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"  Deep-folded  in  red-war,  see  battle  rol 
against  his  side.  Striding  amid  the  ridg;, 
strife,  he  pours  the  deaths  of  thousands  fortii 
Fillan  is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  that  descend 
from  the  skirt  of  winds.  The  troubled  oceai 
feels  his  steps,  as  he  strides  from  wave  to  wav< 
His  path  kindles  behind  him.  Islands  sliak 
their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas !  Leave,  blue 
eyed  Clatho,  leave  tliy  hall !" 


BOOK  VI. 


ARGUMENT. 


This  book  opens  with  a  speech  of  Fingal,  who  sees  Cat 
mor  descending  to  the  assistance  of  his  flying  ar" 
The  king  dispatches  Ossian  to  the  rehef  of  Fillan. 
himself  retires  behind  the  rock  of  Cormul,  to  avoid  t 
sight  of  the  engagement  between  his  son  and  Cathm( 
Ossian  advances.  The  descent  of  Cathmor  describ< 
He  rallies  the  army,  renews  the  battle,  and,  before  C 
sian  could  arrive,  engages  Fillan  himself.  Upon  ti 
approach  of  Ossian,  the  combat  between  the  two  b 
roes  ceases.  Ossian  and  t'athmor  prepare  to  fight,  b 
night  coming  on,  prevents  them.  Ossian  returns 
the  place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  fin 
Fillan  mortally  wounded,  and  leaning  against  a  ro( 
Their  discourse.  Fillan  dies :  his  body  is  laid,  by  C 
sian,  in  a  neighbouring  cave.  The  Caledonian  an 
letum  to  Fingal.  He  questions  them  about  his  M 
and,  understanding  that  he  was  killed,  retires,  in. 
lence,  to  the  rock  of  Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  I 
army  of  Fingal,  the  Fir-bolg  advance.  Cathmor  fi| 
Bran,  one  ot  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  shield 
Fillan,  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave  where  the  bd 
of  that  hero  lay.  His  reflections  thereupon.  He  J 
turns,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  to  his  army.  Maltl 
.  endeavours  to  comfort  him,  by  the  example  of  his 
tber  Borbar-duthul.     Cathmor  retires  to  rest.     Til 


seng  of  SuUmalla  concludes  the  book,  which  ends  about 
.  the  middle  of  the  third  night,  from  the  opening  of  the 
I    poem. 

\  "  Cathmor  rises  on  his  hill !  Shall  Fingal 
take  the  sword  of  Luno  ?  But  what  shall  be- 
come of  thy  fame,  son  of  white-bosomed  Clatlio? 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  fair  daughter 
of  Inistore.  I  shall  not  quench  thy  early  beam. 
It  shines  along  my  soul.  Rise,  wood-skirted 
Mora,  rise  between  the  war  and  me !  Why 
should  Fingal  behold  the  strife  ;  lest  his  dark- 
haired  warrior  should  fall?  Amidst  the  song, 
O  Carril,  pour  the  sound  of  the  trembling 
harp  ?  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks ;  and  there 
the  bright  tumbling  of  waters.  Father  of  Os- 
car !  lift  the  spear !  Defend  the  young  in  arms. 
Conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillan.  He  must  not 
know  that  I  doubt  his  steel.  No  cloud  of  mine 
shall  rise,  my  son,  upon  thy  soul  of  fire !" 

He  sunk  behind  his  rock,  amid  the  sound  of 
CarriTs  song.  Brightening,  in  my  growing 
soul,  I  took  the  spear  of  Temora,  I  saw,  along 
jMoi-lena,  the  wild  tumbling  of  battle;  the 
(Strife  of  death,  in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and 
broken  round.  Fillan  is  a  beam  of  fire.  From 
iwing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course.  The 
ridges  of  war  melt  before  him.  Tliey  are  roll- 
,  ed,  in  smoke,  from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  fortli  of  Cathmor,  in  the 
I  armour  of  kings !  Dark  waves  the  eagle's  wing 
above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned  are 
I  his  steps,  as  if  tliey  were  to  the  chase  of  Erin. 
1  He  raises,  at  times,  his  terrible  voice.  Erin, 
i  abashed,  gathers  round.  Their  souls  return 
i  back,  like  a  stream.  They  wonder  at  the  steps 
;  of  their  fear.     He  rose,  like  the  beam  of  the 
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morning,  on  a  haunted  heath:  the  travcUe; 
looks  back,  with  bending  eye,  on  the  field  o 
dreadful  forms  I  Sudden,  from  the  rock  of  Moi 
lena,  are  Sul-malla's  trembling  steps.  An  oal 
takes  the  spear  from  her  hand,  Half-l^ent  sb 
looses  the  lance.  But  then  are  her  eyes  on  th' 
king,  from  amid  her  wandering  locks !  Ni 
friendly  strife  is  before  thee  !  No  light  contend 
ing  of  bows,  as  when  the  youth  of  Inis-hua 
come  forth  beneath  the  eye  of  Conmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Runo,  which  takes  the  pass 
ing  clouds  as  they  fly,  seems  growing,  in  gather 
ed  darkness,  over  the  streamy  heath  ;  so  seem 
the  chief  of  Atha  taller,  as  gather  his  peopl 
around.  As  different  blasts  fly  over  the  ses 
each  behind  its  dark-blue  wave  ;  so  Cathjnor 
words,  on  every  side,  pour  his  warriors  forth 
Nor  silent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  hi 
words  with  liis  echoing  shield.  An  eagle  h 
fceemed,  with  sounding  wings,  calling  the  win 
to  his  rock,  when  he  sees  the  coming  forth  c 
the  roes,  on  Lutha's  rushy  field  ! 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.  Death"* 
hundred  voices  arise.  The  kings,  on  eithc 
•side,  were  like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  hostJ 
Ossian  bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  tree 
rush  tall  between  the  war  and  me.  But  I  hea 
the  noise  of  steel,  between  my  clanging  arnai 
Rising,  gleaming  on  the  hill,  I  behold  th 
backward  steps  of  hosts :  their  backward  stej 
on  either  side,  and  wildly-looking  eyes.  Tti 
chiefs  were  met  in  dreadful  fight !  The  tw 
blue-shielded  kings !  Tall  and  dark,  througi 
gleams  of  steel,  are  seen  the  striving  heroes 
I  rush.  My  fears  for  Fillan  fly,  burning  a 
my  soul. 
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I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies ;  nor  yet  comes 
on ;  he  sidelong  stalks  along.  An  icy  rock, 
cold,  tall,  he  seems.  I  call  forth  all  my  steel. 
Silent  awhile  we  stride,  on  either  side  of  a 
1  ushing  fitream  :  then,  sudden  turning,  all  at 
once,  we  raise  our  pointed  spears !  We  raise 
our  spears,  but  night  comes  down.  It  is  dark 
and  silent  round ;  but  where  the  distant  steps 
of  liosts  are  sounding  over  the  heath  ! 

I  come  to  the  place  where  P'illan  fought. 
Nor  voice  nor  sound  is  there.  A  broken  hel- 
met lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of 
echoing  Morven  ?  He  hears  me,  leaning  on  a 
rock,  which  bends  its  grey  head  over  the  stream. 
He  hears;  but  sullen,  dark  he  stands.  At 
length  I  saw  tlie  hero  ! 

"  Why  standest  thou,  robed  in  darkness,  son 
of  woody  Selma?  Bright  is  thy  path,  my 
brother,  in  this  dark-brown  field !  Long  has 
been  thy  sLiife  in  battle !  Now  the  horn  of 
Fingal  is  heard.  Ascend  to  the  cloud  of  thy 
father,  to  his  hill  of  feasts.  In  the  evening 
mist  he  sits,  and  hears  the  sound  of  Carril's 
hai-p.  Carry  joy  to  the  aged,  young  breaker 
of  the  shields  !" 

"  Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy  ?  Ossian,  no 
shield  is  mine  !  It  lies  broken  on  the  field. 
Tlie  eagle-wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.  It  is 
when  foes  fly  before  them,  that  fathers  delight 
in  their  sons.  But  their  sighs  burst  forth,  in 
secret,  when  their  young  warriors  yield.  No ; 
Fillan  shall  not  behold  the  king !  why  should 
the  hero  mourn  ?" 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho !  O  Fillan,  awake 
not  my  soul !    Wert  thou  not  a  burning  fire 
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before  him  ?  Shall  he  not  rejoice  ?  Such  fame 
belongs  not  to  Ossian  ;  yet  is  the  king  still 
a  sun  to  me.  He  looks  on  my  steps  with  joy. 
Shadows  never  rise  on  his  face.  Ascend,  O 
Fillan,  to  Mora!  His  feast  is  spread  in  the 
folds  of  mist." 

"  Ossian  !  give  me  that  broken  shield  :  these 
feathers  that  are  rolled  in  the  wind.  Place 
them  near  to  Fillan,  that  less  of  his  fame  may 
fall.  Ossian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that 
hollow  rock.  Raise  no  stone  above,  lest  one 
bhould  ask  about  my  fame.  I  am  fallen  in  the 
first  of  my  fields,  fallen  without  renown.  Let 
thy  voice  alone  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul. 
Why  should  the  bard  know  where  dwells  the 
lost  beam  of  Clatho  ?" 

"Is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  O  Fil- 
lan, young  breaker  of  shields  !  Joy  pursue  my 
hero,  through  his  folded  clouds.  ITie  forms 
of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan,  bend  to  receive  their 
son.  I  behold  the  spreading  of  their  tire  on 
Mora  ;  the  blue-rolling  of  their  wreaths.  Joy 
meet  thpe,  my  brother !  But  we  are  dark  and 
sad  !  I  liehold  the  foe  round  tlie  aged.  I  be- 
hold tlie  wasting  away  of  his  fame.  Thou  art 
left  alone  in  the  field,  O  grey-haired  king  of'; 
Selma!" 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock,  at  the  roar  of'* 
the  nightly  stream.  One  red  star  looked  in  on  > 
the  hero.  Winds  lift,  at  times,  his  locks.  I  I 
listen.  No  sound  is  heard.  The  wan-ior  i 
slept!  As  lightning  on  a  cloud,  a  thought' 
came  rushing  along  my  soul.  My  eyes  roll  in  i 
fire :  my  stride  was  in  the  clang  of  steel.  "  t 
will  find  thee,  king  of  Erin  !  in  the  gathering 
of  thy  thousands  find  thee.     Why  should  tliat  i 
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cloud  escape,  that  quenched  our  early  beam  ? 
Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  hills,  my  fathers. 
Light  my  daring  steps.  I  will  consume  in 
wrath.* — But  should  not  I  return  ?  The  king 
is  without  a  son,  grey-haired  among  his  foes  ! 
His  arm  is  not  as  in  the  days  of  old.  His 
fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not  behold 
him  laid  low  in  his  latter  field. — But  can  I 
return  to  the  king  ?  Will  he  not  ask  about  his 
son  ?  ♦  Thou  oughtest  to  defend  young  Fillan.' 
— Ossian  will  meet  the  foe.  Green  Erin,  thy 
sounding  tread  is  pleasant  to  my  ear.  I  rush 
on  thy  ridgy  host,  to  shun  the  eyes  of  FingaJ. 
— I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king,  on  Mora's  misty 
top  !  He  calls  his  two  sons  !  I  come,  my  father, 
in  my  grief.  I  come  like  an  eagle,  which  the 
flame  of  night  met  in  the  desert,  and  spoiled  of 
half  his  wings!" 

Distant  round  the  king,  on  Mora,  the  bro- 
ken ridges  of  Morven  are  rolled.  They  turned 
their  eyes :  each  darkly  bends,  on  his  own 
ashen  spear.  Silent  stood  the  king  in  the 
midst.  Thought  on  thought  rolled  over  his 
soul :  As  waves  on  a  secret  mountain- lake, 
each  witli  its  back  of  foam.  He  looked ;  no 
son  appeared,  with  his  long-beaming  spear. 
The  sighs  rose,  crowding,  from  his  soul ;  but 

♦  Here  the  sentence  is  designedly  left  unfinished. 
The  sense  is,  that  he  was  resolved,  like  a  destroying  fire, 
to  consume  Cathmor,  who  had  killed  his  brother.  In 
the  midst  of  this  resolution,  the  situation  of  Fipgal  sug- 
gests itself  to  him,  in  a  very  strong  hght.  He  resolves  to 
return  to  assist  the  king  in  prosecuting  the  war.  But 
then  his  shame  for  not  defending  his  brother  recurs  to 
him.  He  is  determined  again  to  go  and  tind  out  Cath. 
mor.  We  liiav  consider  him  as  in  the  act  of  advancing 
towards  the  enemy,  when  the  horn  of  Fingal  sounded 
on  Mora,  and  calletl  back  his  people  to  bis  presence. 
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he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  I  stood  be« 
neath  an  oak.  No  voice  of  mine  was  heard 
What  could  I  say  to  Fingal  in  his  hour  ol 
woe  ?  His  words  rose,  at  length,  in  the  midst ; 
tlie  people  shrunk  backward  as  he  spoke. 

"  Where  is  the  son  of  Selma ;  he  who  lee 
in  war?  I  behold  not  his  steps,  among  mj 
people,  returning  frOm  the  field.  Fell  th« 
young  bounding  roe,  who  was  so  stately  on  mj 
hills  ?  He  fell !  for  ye  are  silent.  The  shieic 
of  war  is  cleft  in  twain.  Let  his  armour  b< 
near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  sword  of  dark-bro^vT 
Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills ;  with  mom^ 
ing  I  descend  to  war." 

High  on  Cormul's  rock  an  oak  is  flaminj 
to  the  wind.  The  grey  skirts  of  mist  are  roll 
ed  around ;  thither  strode  the  king  in  hii 
wrath.  Distant  from  the  host  he  always  lay 
when  battle  burnt  within  his  soul.  On  tw( 
spears  hung  his  shield  on  high  ;  the  gleaminj 
sign  of  deatli ;  that  shield,  which  he  wa: 
to  strike,  by  night,  before  he  rushed  to  war. 
It  was  then  his  warriors  knew  when  the  kingi 
was  to  lead  in  strife  ;  for  never  was  tliis  buck-l 
ler  heard,  till  the  wrath  of  Fingal  arose.  Uni 
equal  were  his  steps  on  high,  as  he  shone 
the  beam  of  the  oak  ;  he  was  dreadful  as  1 
form  of  the  spirit  of  night,  when  he  clothes,  > 
hills,  his  wild  gestures  with  mist,  and,  issuirij 
forth  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  e 
winds. 

Nor  settled,  from  the  storm,  is  Erin's  sea  o| 
war  :   they  glitter  beneath  the  moon,  and,  low 
liumming,  still  roll  on  the  field.      Alone  are  t 
steps  of  Catlnnor  before  them  on  the  heathl 
he  hangs  forward,  with  all  his  arms,  on  Mo« 
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t*s  flying  host.     Now  had  he  come  to  the 
»y  cave,  where  Fillan  lay  in  night.     One 

I  xee  was  bent  above  the  stream,  which  glittered 
)ver  the  rock.      There  shone  to  the  moon  the 

,  woken  shield  of  Clatho's  son  ;  and  near  it,  on 
jrass,  lay  hairj'-footed  Bran.  He  had  missed 
;he  chief  on  Mora,  and  searched  him  along  the 
wind.     He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed  hunter 

I  .slept ;  he  lay  upon  his  shield.  No  blast  came 
3ver  the  heath,  unknown  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog ;  he 
>aAv  the  broken  shield.  Darkness  is  blown 
jack  on  his  soul;  he  remembers  the  falHng 
iway  of  the  people.  They  come,  a  stream ;  are 
rolled  away;  another  race  succeeds.  "  But 
some  mark  the  fields,  as  they  pass,  with  their 
awn  mighty  names.  The  heath,  through  dark- 
brown  years,  is  theirs ;  some  blue  stream  winds 
to  their  fame.  Of  these  be  the  chief  of  Atha, 
when  he  lays  him  down  on  earth.  Often  may 
the  voice  of  future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the 
air ;  when  he  strides  from  wind  to  wind,  or 
folds  himself  in  the  wing  of  a  storm  !" 

Green  Erin  gathered  roimd  the  king,  to  hear 
the  voice  of  his  power.  Their  joyful  faces 
bend,  unequal,  forward,  in  the  light  of  the  oak. 
They  who  were  terrible  were  removed :  Lubar 
winds  again  in  their  host.  Cathmor  was  that 
beam  from  heaven  which  shone  when  his 
people  were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the 
midst.  Their  souls  arose  with  ardour  aromid. 
The  king  alone  no  gladness  showed  ;  no  stran- 
ger he  to  war ! 

"  Why  is  the  king  so  sad  ?"  said  Malthos 
eagle-eyed.  "  Remains  there  a  foe  at  Lubar  ? 
Lives  there  among  them  who  can  lift  the 
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spear?  Not  so  peaceful  was  thy  father,  Bor- 
bar-duthul  king  of  spears.  His  rage  was  a  firci 
that  always  burned :  his  joy  over  fallen  foes, 
was  great.  Three  days  feasted  the  grey-haired  j 
hero,  when  he  heard  that  Calmar  fell :  Calmar. 
who  aided  the  race  of  UUin,  from  Lara  of  the 
streams.  Often  did  he  feel,  with  his  hands,i 
the  steel  which,  they  said,  had  pierced  his  foei 
He  felt  it  with  his  hands,  for  Borbar-duthul'si 
eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  sun  tCj 
his  friends  ;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round 
Joy  was  around  him  in  his  halls  :  he  loved  the 
sons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in  Atha. 
like  the  awful  memory  of  ghosts,  whose  pre- 
sence was  terrible,  but  they  blew  the  storra 
away.  Now  let  the  voices  of  Erin*  raise  tht 
soul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  shone  when  wiu-  was 
dark,  and  laid  the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  froroi 
that  grey-browed  rock,  pour  the  tale  of  othei^ 
times:  pour  it  on  wide- skirted  Erin,  as  if 
settles  round." 

"  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  "  no  song  shall  rise;i 
nor  Fonar  sit  on  the  rock  of  Lubar.  Tht 
mighty  there  are  laid  low.  Disturb  not  theii 
rushing  ghosts.  Far,  Malthos,  far  remove  t' 
sound  of  Erin's  song.  I  rejoice  not  over  t 
foe,  when  he  ceases  to  lift  the  speai-.  Will 
morning  we  pour  our  strength  abroacL  FingaJ 
is  wakened  on  his  echoing  liill." 

Like  waves,  blown  back  by  sudden  winds 
Erin  retired,  at  the  voice  of  the  king.  Deep^ 
rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  spread  theij 
humming  tribes.  Beneath  his  own  tree, 
intervals,  each  bard  sat  down  with  his  harpi 

♦  A  poetical  expression  for  the  barde  of  Ireland. 
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hey  raised  the  song,  and  touched  the  string  j 
ich  to  the  chief  he  loved.  Before  a  burning 
ik  Sul-malla  touched,  at  times,  the  harp.  She 
luched  the  harp,  and  heard,  between,  the  breezes 
I  her  hair.  In  darkness  near  lay  the  king  of 
Ltha,  beneath  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of  the 
hk  was  turned  from  him ;  he  saw  the  maid, 
lit  was  not  seen.  His  soul  poured  forth,  in 
scret,  when  he  beheld  her  fearful  eye.  "  But 
krttle  is  before  thee,  son  of  Borbar-duthul. " 

Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,   she  listened 

Whether  the  warrior  slept.     Her  soul  was  up ; 

4e  longed,  in  secret,  to  pour  her  own  sad  song. 

■"■lie  field  is  silent.     On  their  wings  the  blasts 

f  night  retire.      The  bards  had  ceased ;  and 

'  leteors  came,  red-winding  with  their  ghosts. 

rhe  sky  grew  dark :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were 

lended  with  the  clouds.     But  heedless  bends 

he  daughter  of  Conmor,   over  the  decaying 

lame.     Thou  wert  alone  in  her  soul,  car-borne 

hief  of  Atha.     She  raised  the  voice  of  the  song, 

•  Old  touched  the  harp  betweeru 

f      "  Clun-galof  came;   she  missed  the  maid. 

(  Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?  Hunters,  from 

he  mossy  rock,  saw  ye  the  blue-eyed  fair?  Are 

ler  steps  on  grassy  Lumon ;  near  the  bed  of 

•oes  ?     Ah  me  !   T  behold  her  bow  in  the  hall. 

Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light?" 

"  Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  cease  !  I  hear  thee 
not  on  the  ridgy  heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to 
the  king,  whose  path  is  terrible  in  war.  He 
For  whom  my  soul  is  up,  in  the  season  of  my 
rest.      Deep-bosomed  in   war  he  stands ;   he 

+  Clun-galo,  the  wife  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna, 
and  the  mother  of  SuUmalla.  She  is  here  represented 
as  missinf  her  daughter,  after  she  bad  fled  with  Cathmor. 
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beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.  WTiy,  sun  « 
Sul-malla,  dost  thou  not  look  forth  ?  I  dwe 
in  darkness  here  :  wide  over  me  flies  the  shj 
dowy  mist.  Filled  with  dew  are  my  locks 
look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  O  sun  of  Sul-malla 
soul!" 


BOOK  VII. 


ARGUMENT. 


This  book  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  third  nigl 
from  the  opening  of  the  poem.  The  poet  describes  i 
kind  of  mist,  which  rose  by  night  from  the  lake  of  Lt 
go,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  souls  of  the  deai 
during  the  interval  between  their  decease  and  the  fi 
neral  song.  The  appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Filla 
above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay.  His  voice  corai 
to  Fingal  on  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  strikes  tl 
shield  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  sign  of  h 
appearing  in  arms  himself.  The  extraordinary  eflfef! 
of  the  sound  of  the  shield.  Sul-malla,  starting  froi 
sleep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affecting  discourse.  Sfc 
insists  with  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  he  resolves  to  coi 
tinue  the  war.  He  directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neigr 
bouring  valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the  residence  of  j 
old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  should  b 
over.  He  awakes  his  army  with  the  sound  of  his  shieh 
The  sliield  described.  Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  deaii 
of  Cathmor,  relates  the  first  settlement  of  the  Fir-bol 
in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon.  Morninl 
comes.  Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona. 
lyric  song  concludes  the  book. 

Froji  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego,  a 
cend,  at  times  grey-bosomed  mists ;  when  th' 
gates  of  tlie  west  are  closed  on  the  sun's  eagle! 
eye.  Wide,  over  Lara's  stream,  is  poured  thi 
vapour  dark  and  deep :  the  moon,  like  a  din 
shield,  is  swimming  through  its  folds.  Will 
this,  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sudden  get 
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ares  on  the  wind,  when  they  stride,  from  blast 
.3  blast,  along  the  dusky  night.  Often,  blend- 
,  d  with  the  gale,  to  some  Avarrior's  grave,  they 
I  oil  the  mist,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his  ghost,  until 
he  songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desert :  it  was  Conar, 
ing  of  Inis-fail.  He  poured  his  mist  on  the 
;rave  of  Fillan,  at  blue-winding  Lubar.  Dark 
nd  mournful  sat  the  ghost,  in  his  grey  ridge 
f  smoke.  ITie  blast,  at  times,  rolled  him  to- 
;ether ;  but  the  form  returned  again.  It  re- 
orned  witli  bending  eyes,  and  dark  winding 
flocks  of  mist. 

I   It  was  dark.      The  sleeping  host  were  still, 

a  the  skirts  of  night.     The  flame  decayed  on 

':  he  hill  of  Fingal ;  the  king  lay  lonely  on  his 

■  hield.      His  eyes  were  half- closed  in  sleep : 

'  he  voice  of  FiUan  came.     "  Sleeps  the  hus- 

land  of  Clatho?     Dwells  the  father  of  the 

alien  in  rest?     Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of 

:  larkness;  lonely  in  the  season  of  night?" 

"  ^V^ly  dost  thou  mix,"  said  the  king,  "  with 

:  he  dreams  of  thy  father  ?     Can  I  forget  thee, 

^  ny  son,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field  ?    Not 

uch  come  the  deeds  of  the  valiant  on  the  soul 

»f  Fingal.      They  are  not   there  a  beam   of 

.  ightning,  wlxich  is  seen,  and  is  then  no  more. 

[  remember  thee,   O    FiUan !    and  my  wratli 

)egins  to  rise." 

Tlie  king  took  his  deathful  spear,  and  struck 
he  deeply- sounding  shield :  his  shield,  that 
mng  high  in  night,  the  dismal  sign  of  war. 
3hosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their 
fathered  forms  on  the  wnd.  Thrice  from  the 
winding  vale  arose  the  voice  of  deaths.  The 
.larps  of  the  bards,  untouched,  sound  mournful 
')ver  the  hill. 
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He  struck  again  the  shield  :  battles  rose 
the  dreams  of  his  host.  The  wide-tumblii 
stiife  is  gleaming  over  their  souls.  Blue-shiel 
ed  kings  descend  to  war.  Backward-lookii 
armies  fly ;  and  mighty  deeds  are  half-hid' 
the  bright  gleams  of  steel. 

But  when  the  third  sound  arose,  deer  start" 
from  the  clefts  of  their  rocks.  The  screams 
fowl  are  heard,  in  the  desert,  as  each  fle 
frighted  on  his  blast.  The  sons  of  Sehna  hal 
rose,  and  half-assumed  their  spears.  But ; 
lence  rolled  back  on  the  host :  they  knew  t 
shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eye 
the  field  was  dai'k  and  still. 

No  sleep  was  thine  in  darkness,  blue-ey 
daughter  of  Conmor !  Sul-malla  heard  t 
dreadful  shield,  and  rose,  amid  the  night.  H 
steps  are  towards  the  king  of  Atha.  "  C 
danger  shake  his  daring  soul?"  In  doubt,  s 
stands,  with  bending  eyes.  Heaven  burns  ifr? 
all  its  stars. 

Again  the  shield  resounds !  She  rushci 
She  stopt.  Her  voice  half-rose.  It  fail« 
She  saw  him,  amidst  his  arms,  tliat  gleamed 
heaven's  fire.  She  saw  him  dim  in  his  loo), 
that  rose  to  nightly  wind.  Away,  for  fear,  s 
turned  her  steps ;  "  Why  should  the  king 
Erin  awake  ?  Thou  art  not  a  di-eam  to  his  m 
daughter  of  Inis-huna." 

More  dreadful  rings  the  shield.  Sul-mai 
starts.  Her  helmet  falls.  Lc-ud  echoes  L 
bar's  rock,  as  over  it  rolls  the  steel.  Bursti 
from  the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  half-r 
beneath  his  tree.  He  saw  the  form  of  the  m 
above  him,  on  the  rock.  A  red  star,  ^ 
twinkling  beam,  looked  through  her  float! 
hair. 
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••  Who  comes  through  night  to  Cathmor,  in 
.  the  season  of  his  ckeams  ?    Bring'st  ihou  aught 

I  of  war?  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night?  Stand' st 
thou  before  me,  a  fomi  of  the  times  of  old  ?  A 
Ivoice  from  the  fold  of  a  cloud,  to  warn  me  of 
the  danger  of  Erin  ?" 
f  *'  Nor  lonely  scout  am  I,  nor  voice  from 
I  folded  cloud,"  she  said,  "  but  I  warn  thee  of 
^  the  danger  of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound  ? 
It  is  not  the  feeble,  king  of  Atha,  that  rolls  his 
signs  on  night." 

'•  Let  the  warrior  roll  his  signs,"  he  replied  ; 
'•  to  Cathmor  they  are  the  sounds  of  harps.  My 
joy  is  gi-eat,  voice  of  night,  and  burns  over  all 
my  tlioughts.  Tliis  is  the  music  of  kings,  on 
lonely  hills,  by  night ;  when  they  light  their 
daring  souls,  the  sons  of  mighty  deeds  !  The 
feeble  dwell  alone,  in  the  valley  of  the  breeze ; 
where  mists  lift  their  morning  skirts,  from  the 
blue- winding  streams." 

"  Not  feeble,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the 
:  fathers  of  my  race.     They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of 

I  battle,  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  delights  not 
t  my  soul  in  the  signs  of  death  !   He,  who  never 

I I  yields,  comes  forth :  O  send  the  bard  of  peace  !" 
, '      Like  a  dropping  rock  in  the  desert,  stood 

I  Cathmor  in  his  tears.  Her  voice  came,  a  breeze, 
on  his  soul,  and  waked  the  memory  of  her 
land ;  where  she  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  streams, 

t  before  he  came  to  the  war  of  Conmor. 

'      "  Daughter  of  strangers,"  he  said  (shetrem- 

Fbling  turned  away),  "  long  have  I  marked  thee 
in  thy  steel,  young  pine  of  Inis-huna  !    But  my 

'  soul,  I  said,  is  folded  in  a  storm.  Why  should 
that  beam  arise,  till  my  steps  return  in  peace  ? 

1  Have  1  been  pale  in  thy  presence,  as  thou  bidst 
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me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger, 
maid,  is  the  season  of  my  soul ;  for  then  i 
swells,  a  mighty  stream,  and  rolls  me  on  tht 
foe. 

•*  Beneath  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Lorn 
near  his  own  loud  stream,  grey  in  his  locks  c 
age,  dwells  Clonmal  king  of  harps.  Abov 
him  is  his  echoing  tree,  and  the  dun-boundin. 
of  roes.  The  noise  of  our  strife  reaches  hi 
ear,  as  he  bends  in  the  thoughts  of  years.  Ther 
let  thy  rest  be,  Sul-malla,  initil  our  battle  ceaa 
Until  I  return,  in  my  arms,  from  the  skirts  c 
the  evening  mist,  that  rises  on  Lona,  round  th 
dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid  :  it  ros- 
kindled  before  the  king.      She  turned  her  fac 
to    Cathmor,   from  amidst  her  waving  locki^ 
"  Sooner  shall  the  eagle  of  heaven  be  torn  froi' 
the  stream  of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  ! 
the  dun  prey  before  him,  the  young  sons  of  th 
bounding  roe,  tlian  thou,  O  Cathmor,  be  turnet 
from  the  strife  of  renown !    Soon  may  I  i 
thee,  warrior,  from  the  skirts  of  the  evening 
mist,  when  it  is  rolled  around  me,  on  Lona  c 
the  streams.     Wliile  yet  thou  art  distant  fail 
strike,  Cathmor,  strike  the  shield,  that  joy  m 
return  to  my  darkened  soul,  as  I  lean  on  t 
mossy  rock.     But  if  thou  shouldst  fall,   I  a 
in  the  land  of  strangers  :    O   send  thy  voio 
from  thy  cloud,  to  the  maid  of  Inis-huna!" 

"  Young  branch  of  green-headed  Lumom 
why  dost  thou  shake  in  the  storm  ?  Often  I 
Cathmor  returned,  from  darkly-rolUng  wj 
Tlie  darts  of  death  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  thi^ 
have  often  rattled  along  my  shield.  I  hai 
risen  brightened   from   battle,    like  a  mete< 
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krom  a  stormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam, 
iVom  thy  vale,  wlien  the  roar  of  battle  grows, 
phen  might  the  foe  escape,  as  from  my  fatliers 
jfold. 

!  "  They  told  to  Son-mor,  of  Clunar,  who  was 
\;lain  by  Cormac  in  fight.  Three  days  darken- 
jid  Son-mor,  over  his  brother's  fall.  His  spouse 
teheld  the  silent  king,  and  foresaw  his  steps  to  ' 
war.  She  prepared  the  bow,  in  secret,  to  at- 
tend her  blue-shielded  hero.  To  her  dwelt 
darkness  at  Atha,  when  he  was  not  there. 
From  their  hundred  streams,  by  night,  poured 
lown  the  sons  of  Alnecma.  They  had  heard 
he  shield  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arose, 
[n  clanging  arms  they  moved  along,  towards 
[Jllin  of  the  groves.  Son-mor  struck  his 
fhield,  at  tiines,  the  leader  of  the  war. 
r   "  Far  behind  followed    Sul-allin,   over  the 

f  ,:treainy  hills.  She  was  a  light  on  the  moun- 
ain,  when  they  crossed  the  vale  below.  Her 
:;teps  were  stately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rose 

I  m  the  mossy  hill.  She  feared  to  approach  the 
dng.    who  left  her  in    echoing    Atha.      But 

!  vhen  the  roar  of  battle  rose ;  when  host  was 

I  oiled  on  host ;  when  Son-mor  burnt,  like  the 
ire  of  heaven  in  clouds,  with  her  spreading 
lair  came  Sul-allin ;  for  she  trembled  for  her 
cing.  He  stopt  the  rushing  strife  to  save  the 
ove  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled  by  night ;  Clunar 
.lept  without  his  blood ;  the  blood  which  ought 
o  be  poured  upon  the  Avarrior's  tomb. 

"  Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days 
vere  silent  and  dark,  Sul-allin  wandered  by 
ler  grey  streams,  with  her  tearful  eyes.  Often 
lid  she  look  on  the  hero,  when  he  was  folded 
n  his  thoughts.  But  she  shnmk  from  bis 
X 
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eyes,  and  turned  her  lone  steps  away.  Battle 
rose,  like  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  mist  from  hv 
soul.  He  beheld,  with  joy,  her  steps  in  the  hall 
and  the  white  rising  of  her  hands  on  the  harp.' 

In  his  arms  strode  the  chief  of  Atha,  to  when 
his  shield  hung,  high,  in  night :  high  on  a  moss; 
bough,  over  Lubar's  streamy  roar.  Seven  bosse; 
rose  on  the  shield ;  the  seven  voices  of  the  king 
which  his  warriors  received,  from  the  wind,  axu 
marked  over  all  their  tribes. 

On  each  boss  is  placed  a  star  of  night :  Can 
m^ithon  with  beams  unshorn  ;  Col-derna  risinj 
from  a  cloud;  Ul-oicho  robed  ill  mist;  an* 
the  soft  beam  of  Cathlin  glittering  on  a  rock 
Smiling  on  its  own  blue  wave,  Ilel-durath  hal 
sinks  its  western  light.  The  red  eye  of  Berthii 
looks,  through  a  grove,  on  the  hunter,  as  he  re 
turns,  by  night,  with  the  spoils  of  the  bound 
ing  roe.  Wide,  in  the  midst,  arose  the  cloud 
less  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  star,  which  look 
ed,  by  night,  on  the  course  of  the  sea-tosset 
Larthon :  Larthon,  the  first  of  Bolga's  rac« 
who  travelled  on  the  winds.  ^Miite-bosome 
spread  the  sails  of  the  king,  towards  stream 
Inis-fail ;  dun  night  was  rolled  before  hin 
with  its  skirts  of  mist.  Unconstant  blew  th 
winds,  and  rolled  him  from  wave  to  wavt 
Then  rose  the  fierj'-haired  Ton-thena,  an 
smiled  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  blesse 
the  well-known  beam,  as  it  faint  gleamed  o 
the  deep. 

Beneatli  the  speai'  of  Cathraor,  rose  that  voic 
which  awakes  tlie  bards.  They  came,  dark( 
winding  from  every  side  ;  each  with  the  sounj 
of  his  harp.  Before  him  rejoiced  the  king,  i 
the  traveller,  in  the  day  of  the  sun ;  when  b 


hears,  far  rolling  around,  the  murmur  of  mossy 
sticiuiis  :  streams  that  burst,  m  the  desert,  from 
tlio  rock  of  roes. 

■  Why,"  said  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of 
tliL'  king,  in  the  season  of  his  rest?  Were  the 
dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in  thy  dreams? 
Perhaps  they  stand  on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  song;  often  they  come  to  the  fields 
where  their  sons  are  to  lift  the  spear.  Or  shall 
oin-  voice  arise  for  liim  who  lifts  the  spear  no 
f  more ;  he  that  consumed  the  field,  from  IMoma 
i; of  the  groves?" 

r      "  Not  forgot  is  that  cloud  in  war,  bard  of 

I  other   times.       High  shall   his  tomb  rise,   on 

•  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.     But,  now, 

i  roll  back  my  soul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers : 

to  the  years  when  first  they  rose,  on  Inis-huna's 

waves.      Nor  alone  pleasant  to  Cathmor  is  the 

remembrance  of  wood-covered  Lumon :  Lumon 

of  the  streams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bosomed 

maids." 

•'  Lumon*   of  the  streams,  thou  risest  on 

I   Fonar's  soul !    Thy  sun  is  on  thy  side,  on  the 

;  rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.     The  dun  roe  is 

seen  from  thy  furze  ;  the  deer  lifts  his  branchy 

:  head ;  for  he  sees,  at  times,  the  hound  on  the 

■  half-covered  heath.  Slow,  on  the  vale,  are  the 
steps  of  maids ;  the  white-armed  daughters  of 
the  bow ;  they  lift  their  blue  eyes  to  the  hill, 
from  amidst  ihelr  wandering  locks.  Not  tliere 
is  tlie  stride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-huna. 
He  mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak,  in 
Cluba's  ridgy  bay.  That  oak  which  he  cut 
from  Lumon,  to  bound  along  the  sea.  Tlie 
maids  turn  their  eyes  away,  lest  the  king  should 

■  I    »  A  hill,  in  Inis-huna,  near  the  residence  of  Sul-malla. 
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be  lowly  laid ;  for  never  had  they  seen  a  ship, 
dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

"  'Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to 
mix  with  the  mist  of  ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail 
rose,  in  smoke ;  but  dark-skirted  night  came 
down.  The  sons  of  Bolga  feared.  The  fiery, 
haired  Ton-thena  rose.  Culbin's  bay  received 
the  ship,  in  the  bosom  of  its  echoing  woods. 
There  issued  a  stream  from  Duthuma's  horrid 
cave;  where  spirits  gleamed,  at  times,  with 
their  half-finished  fonns. 

"  Dreams  descended  on  Larthon :  he  saw 
seven  spirits  of  his  fathers.  He  heard  theii 
half-formed  words,  and  dimly  beheld  the  times 
to  come.  He  beheld  the  kings  of  Atha,  th« 
sons  of  future  days.  Tliey  led  their  hosts, 
along  the  field,  like  ridges  of  mist,  which  wind! 
pour,  in  autumn,  over  Atha  of  the  groves. 

"  Larthon  raised  the  hall  of  Samla,  to  th< 
music  of  the  harp.  He  went  forth  to  the  roes 
of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  streams.  Nor  did  h< 
forget  green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  boundet 
over  his  seas,  to  where  white-handed  Flathai; 
looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon  of  th< 
foamy  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul !" 

Morning  pours  from  the  east.  The  mistjt 
heads  of  the  mountains  rise.  Valleys  shoW' 
on  every  side,  the  grey  winding  of  tlieir  streamy 
His  host  heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor: 
once  they  rose  around ;  like  a  crowded  sea- 
when  first  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  Thtl 
waves  know  not  whither  to  roll ;  they  lift  theii 
troubled  heads. 

Sad  and  slow  retired  Sul-malla  to  Lona  oj 
the  streams.  She  went,  and  often  turned ;  hei' 
blue  eyes  rolled  in  tears.      But  when  she  cam»i 
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to  the  rock,  that  darkly  covered  Lona's  vale, 
she  looked,  from  her  bursting  soul,  on  the  king; 
and  sunk,  at  once,  behind. 

Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string.      Is  there 

I  aught  of  joy  in  tlie  harp  ?   Pour  it  then  on  the 

i  soul  of  Ossian :   it  is  folded  in  mist.      I  hear 

[•  thee,    O  bard  !   in  my  night.      But  cease  the 

f  liglitly-trembling  sound.     The  joy  of  grief  be- 

i  longs  to  Ossian,  amidst  his  dark-brown  years. 

Green  thorn  of  the  hill  of  ghosts,  that  shak- 

est  thy  head  to  nightly  ^vinds,  I  hear  no  sound 

in  thee  !    Is  there  no  spirit's  windy  skirt  now 

rustling  in  thy  leaves  ?   Often  are  the  steps  of 

the  dead,  in  the  dark-eddying  blasts ;  when  the 

moon,  a  dun  shield,   from  the  east,   is  rolled 

along  the  sky. 

Ullin,  Carril,  and  Ryno,  voices  of  the  days 
of  old  !  Let  me  hear  you,  while  yet  it  is  dark, 
to  please  and  awake  my  soul.  I  hear  you  not, 
ye  sons  of  song !  In  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is 
your  rest?  Do  you  touch  the  shadowy  harp, 
l^bed  with  morning  mist,  where  the  rustling 
sun  comes  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves? 


BOOK  VIII. 


ARGUMENT. 


The  fourth  morning,  from  the  opening  of  the  poem, 
comes  on.  Fingal,  still  continuing  in  the  place  to 
which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night,  is  seen 
at  intervals,  through  the  mist  wliich  covered  the  rock 
of  Cormul.  The  descent  of  the  king  is  defcribed.  He 
orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Carril  the  bard,  to  go  to  the 
^  valley  of  Cluna,  and  conduct,  from  thtnce,  to  the  Ca- 
ledonian  army,  Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Cairbar,  the 
only  person  remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  first 
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king  of  Ireland.  The  king  takes  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  towards  the 
enemy,  he  comes  to  tlie  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  bodj 
of  FiUan  lay.  Upon  seeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  al 
the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his  grief  returns.  Cathmoi 
arranges  the  Irish  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  ap. 
pearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  conflict  is  des- 
cribed. The  actions  of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  storm 
Tiie  total  rout  of  the  Fir-bolg.  The  two  kings  engage, 
in  a  column  of  mist,  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Theil 
attitude  and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death 
of  Cathmor.  Fingal  resigns  the  spear  of  Trenmor  U 
Ossian.  The  ceremonies  observed  on  that  occasion 
The  spirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  U 
Sul-malla,  in  the  valley  of  Lona.  Her  sorrow.  Even- 
ing comes  on.  A  feast  is  prepared.  The  coming  a 
Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the  songs  of  an  hundrec 
bards.    The  poem  closes  with  a  speech  of  Fingal. 

As  when  the  wintry  winds  have  seized  th< 
waves  of  the  mountain  lake,  have  seized  their 
in  stormy  night,  and  clothed  them  over  wit! 
ice ;  white,  to  the  hunter's  early  eye,  the  bil- 
lows  still  seem  to  roll.  He  turns  his  ear  tt 
the  sound  of  each  unequal  ridge.  But  each  is 
silent,  gleaming,  strewn  with  boughs  and  tuffc 
of  grass,  which  shake  and  whistle  to  the  wind 
over  their  grey  seats  of  frost.  So  silent  shonti 
to  the  morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  host- 
as  each  warrior  looked  up  from  his  helmet  to- 
wards the  hill  of  the  king ;  the  cloud- coverec- 
hill  of  Fingal,  where  he  strode,  in  the  folds  o); 
mist.  At  times  is  the  hero  seen,  greatly  dirt' 
in  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  thought  roll- 
ed  the  war,  along  his  mighty  soul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.     Firsti 
appeared  the  sword  of  Luno ;  the  spear  half^ 
issuing  from  a  cloud,   the  shield  still  dim  j 
'  mist.      But  when  the  stride  of  the  king  cam 
abroad,  with  all  his  grey,   dewy  locks  in  i' 
wind;  then  rose  the  shouts  of  his  host  ov« 
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every  moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming, 
-round,  with  all  their  echoing  shields.  So  rise 
the  green  seas  round  a  spirit,  that  comes  down 
from  the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the 
sound  afar,  and  lifts  his  head  over  the  rock. 
He  looks  on  the  troubled  bay,  and  thinks  he 
dimly  sees  the  form.  The  waves  sport,  un- 
wieldy, round,  with  all  their  backs  of  foam. 

Far  distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duthno's 
race,  and  Cona's  bard.  We  stood  far  distant ; 
each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shunned  the  eyes  of 
the  king :  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field. 
A  little  stream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched 
its  light  wave  with  my  spear.  I  touched  it 
with  my  spear :  nor  there  was  the  soul  of  Ossian. 
It  darkly  rose,  from  thought  to  thought,  and 
sent  abroad  the  sigh. 

''  Son  of  Morni !"  said  the  king,  "  Dermid, 
hunter  of  roes !  why  are  ye  dark,  like  two  rocks, 
.  each  with  its  trickling  waters  ?  No  wrath  gath- 
,  ers  on  Fingal's  soul,  against  the  chiefs  of  men. 
.  Ye  are  my  strength  in  battle  ;  the  kindling  of 
my  joy  in  peace.  My  early  voice  has  been  a 
.  pleasant  gale  to  your  ears,  when  Fillan  prepar- 
ed the  bow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here, 
nor  yet  the  chase  of  the  bounding  roes.  But 
why  should  the  breakers  of  shields  stand,  dark- 
.  ened,  far  away?" 

Tall  they  strode  towards  the  king ;  they  saw 
him  turned  to  Mora's  wind.  His  tears  came 
down  for  his  blue-eyed  son,  who  slept  in  the 
cave  of  streams.  But  he  brightened  before 
them,  and  spoke  to  the  broad-shielded  kings. 

•*  Crommal,  with  woody  rocks,  and  misty 
top,  the  field  of  winds,  pours  forth,  to  the  sight, 
blue   Lubar's  streamy  roar.      Behind  it  rolls 
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clear- wintling  Lavatli,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer : 
A  cave  is  dark  in  a  rock ;  above  it  strong 
winged  eagles  dwell;  broad-h ended  oaks,  betbr 
it,  sound  in  Cluna's  wind.  ^\'ithin,  in  hi 
locks  of  youth,  is  Ferad-artho,  blue- eyed  king 
the  son  of  broad-shielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullii 
of  the  roes.  He  listens  to  the  voice  of  Condan 
as,  grey,  he  bends  in  feeble  light.  He  listens 
for  his  foes  dwell  in  the  echoing  halls  of  Te 
mora.  He  comes,  at  times,  abroad,  in  the  skirt 
of  mist,  to  pierce  the  bounding  roes.  Whej 
the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  tlie  rock,  no 
stream,  is  he!  He  shuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  wh< 
dwell  in  his  fathers'  hall.  Tell  him,  that  Fin 
gal  lifts  the  spear,  and  that  his  foes,  perhaps 
may  fail. 

"  Lift  up,  O  Gaul,  the  shield  before  him 
Stretch,  Dermid,  Temora's  spear.  Be  thy  voici 
in  his  ear,  O  Carril,  with  the  deeds  of  his  fa. 
thers.  Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  th*' 
dusky  field  of  ghosts ;  for  there  I  fall  forwarc 
in  battle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Before  dun  nigh 
descends,  come  to  high  Dunmora'stop.  Looki 
from  the  grey  skirts  of  mist,  on  Lena  of  thii 
streams.  If  there  my  standard  shall  float  ois 
wind,  over  Lubar's  gleaming  stream,  then  bait 
not  Fingal  failed  in  the  last  of  his  fields." 

Such  were  his  words ;  nor  aught  replied  th«i 
silent,  striding  kings.  They  looked  side-lonjij 
on  Erin's  host,  and  darkened,  as  they  wenti 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king,  in  th^( 
midst  of  the  stormy  field.  Behind  thein,i 
toucliing  at  times  his  harp,  the  grey-hairew 
Carril  moved.  He  foresaw  the  fall  of  th* 
people,  and  mournful  was  the  sound  !  It  waii 
like  a  breeze  that  comes,  by  fits,  over  Lego'ti 
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reedy  lake;  when  sleep  half-descends  on  the 
ifaunter,  within  his  mossy  cave. 

'  \Miy  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  said  Fin- 
,  "  over  his  secret  stream  ?  Is  this  a  time 
for  sorrow,  father  of  low-iaid  Oscar  ?  Be  the 
wan'iors  remembered  in  peace  ;  when  echoing 
shields  are  heard  no  more.  Bend,  then,  in 
grief,  over  the  flood,  where  blows  the  mountain 
breeze.  Let  them  pass  on  thy  soul,  the  blue- 
eyed  dwellers  of  the  tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to 
war ;  wide-tumbling,  rough,  and  dark.  Lift, 
Ossian,  lift  the  shield.  I  am  alone,  my  son  !" 
As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the 
becalmed  ship  of  Inis-huna,  and  drives  it  large, 
along  the  deep,  dark  rider  of  the  wave ;  so  tlie 
voice  of  Fingal  sent  Ossian,  tall,  along  the 
heath.  He  lifted  high  his  shining  shield,  in 
the  dusky  wing  of  war  :  like  the  broad,  blank 
moon,  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud,  before  the  storms 

Loud,  from  moss-covered  Mora,  poured 
down,  at  once,  the  broad- vringed  war.  Fingal 
kd  iiis  people  forth,  king  of  Morven  of  streams. 
On  liigh  spreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey 
hair  is  poured  on  his  shoulders  broad.  In 
thunder  are  his  mighty  strides.  He  often  stood, 
and  saw,  behind,  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of 
armour.  A  rock  he  seemed,  grey  over  with 
ice,  whose  woods  are  high  in  wind.  Bright 
streams  leap  from  its  head,  and  spread  their 
foam  on  blasts. 

Now  he  came  to  Lubar's  cave,  where  Fillan 
darkly  slept.  Bran  still  lay  on  the  broken 
shield  :  the  eagle- Aving  is  strewed  by  the  Avinds. 
Bright,  from  withered  furze,  looked  forth  the 
hero's  spear.  Then  grief  stirred  the  soul  of 
X5 
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the  king,  like  whirlwinds  blackening  on  a  lake. 
He  turned  his  sudden  step,  and  leaned  on  his 
bending  spear. 

White-breasted  Bran  came  bounding  with 
joy  to  the  known  path  of  Fingal.  He  came, 
and  looked  towards  the  cave  where  the  blue- 
eyed  himter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride,  with 
morning,  to  the  dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was 
then  the  tears  of  the  king  came  down,  and  all 
his  soul  was  dark.  But  as  the  rising  wind  rolls 
away  the  storm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white 
streams  to  the  sun,  and  high  hills  with  theii 
heads  of  grass ;  so  the  returning  war  bright- 
ened the  mind  of  Fingal.  He  bounded,  on  his 
spear,  over  Lubar,  and  struck  his  echoing  shield. 
His  ridgy  host  bend  forward,  at  once,  with  all 
their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard,  with  fear,  the  sound :  wide 
they  came  rolling  along.  Dark  INIalthos,  in 
the  wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from  shaggy 
brows.  Next  rose  that  beam  of  light  Hidalla ! 
then  the  sidelong  looking  gloom  of  IMaronnan. 
Blue-shielded  Clonar  lifts  the  spear ;  Cormai 
shakes  his  bushy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly, 
from  behind  a  rock,  rose  the  bright  form  oi 
Atha.  First  appeared  his  two  pointed  spears, 
then  the  half  of  his  burnished  shield  :  like  the 
rising  of  a  nightly  meteor,  over  the  vale  oi 
ghosts.  But  when  he  shone  all  abroad,  the 
hosts  plunged,  at  once,  into  strife.  The  gleam- 
ing waves  of  steel  are  poured  on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas,  with  the  rolling' 
of  all  their  waves,  when  they  feel  the  wings  oi' 
contending  winds,  in  the  rock-sided  firth  oii 
Lumon ;  along  tlie  echoing  hills  is  the  dimi 
course  of  ghosts:  from  the  blast  fall  the  torw 
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groves  on  the  deep,  amidst  the  foamy  path  of 
whales.  So  mixed  the  hosts !  Now  Fingal ;  now 
Cathmor  came  abroad.  The  dark  tumbh'ng  of 
death  is  before  them  :  the  gleam  of  broken  steel 
is  rolled  on  their  steps,  as,  loud,  the  high-bound- 
ing kings  hewed  down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

INIaronnan  fell,  by  Fingal,  laid  large  across 
a  stream.  The  waters  gathered  by  his  side, 
and  leapt  grey  over  his  bossy  shield.  Clonar 
is  pierced  by  Cathmor :  nor  yet  lay  the  chief 
on  eai-tli.  An  oak  seized  his  hair  in  his  fall. 
His  helmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By  its  thong 
hung  his  broad  shield  ;  over  it  wandered  his 
streaming  blood.  Tla-min  shall  weep  in  the 
hall,  and  strike  her  heaving  breast. 

Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the  spear,  in  the  wing 
of  his  war.  He  strewed  tlie  field  with  dead. 
Young  Hidalla  came.  "  Soft  voice  of  streamy 
Cloiua  !  why  dost  tliou  lift  the  steel ?  O  that 
we  met  in  the  strife  of  song,  in  thine  own 
rusliy  vale!"  Maltlios  beheld  him  low,  and 
darkened  as  he  rushed  along.  On  either  side 
of  a  stream,  we  bend  in  the  echoing  strife. 
Heaven  comes  rolling  down ;  around  burst 
the  voices  of  squally  winds.  Hills  are  clothed, 
at  times,  in  fire.  Thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of 
mist.  In  darkness  shrunk  the  foe  :  Morven's 
warriors  stood  aghast.  Still  I  bent  over  the 
stream,  amidst  my  whistling  locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Fingal,  and  the  sound 
of  the  Hying  foe.  I  saw  the  king,  at  times,  in 
lightning,  darkly-striding  in  his  might.  I 
struck  my  echoing  shield,  and  hung  forward 
on  the  steps  of  Alnecma  :  the  foe  is  rolled  be- 
fore me,  like  a  wreath  of  smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  cloud.  The 
hundred  streams  of  INIoi-lena  shone.     Slow  rose 
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the  blue  columns  of  mist,  against  the  glittering 
hill.  Where  are  the  mighty  kings?  Nor  by  thai 
stream,  nor  wood  are  they  !  I  hear  the  clang  cri 
arms  !  Tlieir  strife  is  in  the  bosom  of  that  mist 
Such  is  the  contending  of  spirits  in  a  nightlj 
cloud,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry  wings  cd 
winds,  and  the  rolling  of  the  foam- covered 
waves. 

I  rushed  along.  The  grey  mist  rose.  Tall 
gleaming,  they  stood  at  Lubar.  Cathmor  lean- 
ed against  a  rock.  His  half-fallen  shield  re- 
ceived the  stream,  that  leapt  from  the  moss 
above.  Towards  him  is  the  stride  of  Fingal : 
he  saw  the  hero's  blood.  His  sword  fell  slowly 
to  his  side.      He  spoke,  amidst  his  darkening 

joy. 

"  Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthul?  Oi 
still  does  he  lift  the  spear  ?  Not  unheard  is  thy 
name,  at  Atha,  in  t!ie  green  dwelling  of  strangers. 
Tt  has  come,  like  the  breeze  of  his  desert,  to  the 
ear  of  Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feasts :  the 
mightj'  fail,  at  times.  No  fire  am  I  to  low- 
laid  foes ;  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  brava 
To  close  the  wound  is  mine :  I  have  knovsTi 
the  herbs  of  the  hills.  I  seized  their  fair  heads, 
on  high,  as  they  waved  by  their  secret  streams, 
Thou  art  dark  and  silent,  king  of  Atha  (A 
strangers!" 

"  By  Atha  of  the  stream,"  he  said,  "  there" 
rises  a  mossy  rock.  On  its  head'is  the  wander- 
ing of  boughs,  within  the  course  of  winds. 
Dark,  in  its  face,  is  a  cave,  with  its  own  loud 
rill.  Tliere  have  I  heard  the  tread  of  strangers, 
when  they  passed  to  my  hall  of  shells.  Joy' 
rose,  like  a  flame,  on  my  soul :  I  blest  the  echo- 
ing rock.     Here  be  my  dwelling,  in  darkness  j- 
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in  my  grassy  vale.  From  this  I  shall  mount 
the  breeze,  that  pursues  my  thistle's  beard ;  or 
look  down,  on  blue- winding  Atha,  from  its  wan- 
dering mist." 

'  Why  speaks  the  king  of  the  tomb  ?  Ossian ! 
the  warrior  has  failed  !  joy  meet  thy  soul,  like 
a  stream,  Cathmor,  friend  of  strangers !  My 
son,  I  hear  the  call  of  years;  they  take  my  spear 
as  they  pass  along.  Why  does  not  Fingal,  they 
seem  to  say,  rest  within  his  hall  ?  Dost  thou 
always  delight  in  blood?     In  the  tears  of  the 

?  No :  ye  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights 
not  in  blood.  Tears  are  wintry  streams  that 
waste  away  my  soul.  But,  when  I  lie  down  to 
rest,  then  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  war.  It 
awakes  me  in  my  hall,  and  calls  forth  all  my 
steel.  It  shall  call  it  forth  no  more :  Ossian, 
take  thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it,  in  battle, 
when  the  proud  arise. 

"  My  fathers,  Ossian,  trace  my  steps ;  my 
deeds  are  pleasant  to  their  eyes.  Wherever  I 
come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field,  are  their  co- 
lumns of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the 
feeble ;  the  haughty  found  my  rage  was  fire. 
Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
For  this,  my  fathers  shall  meet  me,  at  the  gates 
of  their  airy  halls,  tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with 
mildly-kindled  eyes.  But,  to  the  proud  in 
arms,  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven,  which 
send  tlie  fire  of  night  red-wandering  over  their 
face. 

"  Father  of  heroesj"  Trenmor,  dweller  of 
eddying  winds !  T  give  thy  spear  to  Ossian  : 
let  thine  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  seen,  at 
times,  bright  from  between  thy  clouds ;  so  ap- 
pear to  my  son,  when  he  is  to  lift  tlie  spear : 
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then    shall    he    remember    thy  mighty    deeds 
though  thou  art  now  but  a  blast." 

He  gave  the  spear  to  my  hand,  and  raised 
at  once,  a  stone  on  high,  to  speak  to  futur 
times,  with  its  grey  head  of  moss.  Beneath  h< 
placed  a  sword  in  earth,  and  one  bright  bos  ■ 
from  his  shield.  Dark  in  thought,  av  hile  hi 
bends :   his  words,  at  length,  came  forth. 

"  When  thou,  O  stone,  shalt  moulder  down 
and  lose  thee,  in  the  moss  of  years,  tlien  shal 
the  traveller  come,  and  whistling  pass  away 
Thou  know'st  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  onci 
shone  on  Moi-lena.  Here  Fingal  resigned  hi 
spear,  after  the  last  of  his  fields.  Pass  away 
thou  empty  shade !  in  thy  voice  there  is  no  re 
nown.  Tliou  dwellest  by  some  peaceful  stream 
yet  a  few  years,  and  thou  art  gone.  No  on* 
remembers  Uiee,  thou  dweller  of  thick  mist 
But  Fingal  shall  be  clothed  with  fame,  a  bean 
of  light  to  other  times ;  for  he  went  forth,  wit! 
echoing  steel,  to  save  the  weak  in  arms." 

Brightening,  in  his  fame,  the  king  strode  t( 
Lubar's  sounding  oak,  where  it  bent,  from  iti 
rock,  over  the  bright-tumbling  stream.  Beneatl 
it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  sound  of  the  founi 
of  the  rock.  Here  the  standard  of  Morver' 
poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to  mark  tht 
way  of  Ferad-artho,  from  his  secret  vale.  Bright 
from  his  parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  iookecH 
abroad.  The  hero  saw  his  people,  and  hearc 
their  shouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round 
they  glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  I'tjoiced 
as  a  hunter  in  his  own  green  vale,  when,  afteii 
the  storm  is  rolled  away,  he  sees  tl-.e  gleamingi 
sides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  shakes  its^ 
head  in  their  facej  from  their  top  look  forwaren 
tJie  roes. 
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Grey,  at  his  mossy  cave,  is  bent  the  aged 
foiTn  of  Clonmal.  The  eyes  of  the  bard  had 
'Failed.  He  leaned  forward  on  his  staff'.  Bright 
in  her  locks,  before  him,  Sul-malla  listened  to 
the  tale ;  the  tale  of  the  kings  of  Atha,  in  the 
days  of  old.  llie  noise  of  battle  had  ceased  in 
his  ear :  he  stopt,  and  raised  the  secret  sigh. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead,  they  said,  often  lighten- 
ed along  his  soul.  He  saw  the  king  of  Atha 
low,  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  thou  dark?"  said  the  maid.  "  The 
strife  of  anus  is  past.  Soon  shall  he  come  to 
thy  cave,  over  thy  winding  streams.  The  sun 
looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  west.  Tlie  mists 
of  the  lake  arise.  Grey,  they  spread  on  that 
hill,  the  rushy  dwelling  of  roes.  From  the  mist 
'shall  my  king  appear !  Behold,  he  comes  in 
his  arms.  Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  O  my 
best  beloved  !" 

It  was  the  spirit  of  Cathmor,  stalking,  large, 
a  gleaming  form.  He  sunk  by  the  hollow 
stream,  that  roared  between  the  hills.  "  It  was 
but  the  hunter,"  she  said,  "  who  searches  for 
the  bed  of  the  roe.  His  steps  are  not  forth  to 
war  ;  his  spouse  expects  him  with  night.  He 
shall,  whistling,  return  with  the  spoils  of  the 
dark-brown  hinds."  Her  eyes  were  turned  to 
■  the  hill ;  again  the  stately  fonn  came  down. 
She  rose  in  the  midst  of  joy.  He  retired  again 
in  mist.  Gradual  vanish  his  limbs  of  smoke, 
and  mix  with  the  mountain  wind.  Then  she 
knew  that  he  fell !  "  King  of  Erin,  art  thou 
low?"  Let  Ossian  forget  her  grief;  it  wastes 
the  soul  of  age. 

Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.  Grey 
rolled  the  streams  of  the  land.      Loud  came 
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forth  the  voice  of  Fingal  :  the  beam  of  oaks 
arose.  The  people  gathered  round  with  gladness, 
with  gladness  blended  with  shades,  Tliey  side- 
long looked  to  the  king,  and  beheld  his  unfinish- 
ed joy.  Pleasant  from  the  way  of  the  desert 
the  voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed,  at  first 
the  noise  of  a  stream,  far  distant  on  its  rocks. 
Slow  it  rolled  along  the  hill,  like  the  ruffled 
wing  of  a  breeze,  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard 
of  the  rocks,  in  the  still  season  of  night.  Ii 
was  the  voice  of  Condan,  mixed  with  Carril'} 
trembling  harp.  They  came,  with  blue-eyec 
Ferad-aitho,  to  Mora  of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  our  bards,  or 
Lena  :  the  host  struck  their  shields  midst  the 
sound.  Gladness  rose  brightening  on  the  king, 
like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day,  when  it  rises  or 
the  green  hill,  before  the  roar  of  winds.  H< 
struck  the  bossy  shield  of  kings :  at  once  thej 
cease  around.  The  people  lean  fonvard,  frore 
their  spears,  towards  the  voice  of  their  land. 

"  Sons  of  Morven,  spread  the  feast ;  send  th< 
night  away  in  song.      Ye  have  shone  arounc 
me,  and  the  dark  storm  is  past.    My  people  an 
the  windy  rocks,  from  which  I  spread  my  eagle- 
wings,  when  I  rush  forth  to  renown,  and  seize 
it  on  its  field.      Ossian,  thou  hast  the  spear  oj. 
Fingal :   it  is  not  the  staff  of  a  boy  M'ith  whicl  I 
he  strews  the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  oi  I 
the  field.     No:   it  is  the  lance  of  the  mighty  f 
with  which  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  t<  J 
death.     Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  son  ;  they  a 
awful  beams.     With  morning  lead  Ferad-art 
forth  to  the  echoing  halls  of  Temora.     Remir^ 
him  of  the  kings  of  Erin  :   the  stately  forms  c 
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►Id.     Let  not  the  fallen  be  forgot :   they  %vere 

nighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril  pour  his  song, 
I  hat  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mist.  To- 
1  norrow  I  spread  my  sails  to    Selma's  shaded 

s  alls  ;  where  streamy  Duthula  winds  through 

he  seats  of  roes." 


CONLATH  AND  CUTHONA, 

A  POEM. 


ARGUMENT. 


Conlath  was  the  youngest  of  Morni's  sons,  and  brothi 
to  the  celebrated  Gaul.    He  was  in  love  with  Cuthq 
the  daughter  of  Rumar,  when  Toscar,  the  son  of  W 
fena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend,  arrived  frd 
Ireland,  at  Mora,  where  Conlath  dwelt.    He  was  iu 
pitably  received,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  i 
times,  feasted  three  days  with  Conlath.    On  the  foul 
he  set  sail,  and  coasting  the  island  of  waves,  one  of  n 
Hebrides,  he  saw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  w 
her,  and  carried  her  away,  by  force,  in  his  ship, 
was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  into  I-thona,  a  des 
isle.    In  the  mean  time,  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  ra 
sailed  after  him,  and  found  him  on  the  point  of  sailfl 
for  the  coast  of  Ireland.    They  fought ;  and  they  ai 
their  followers  fell  by  mutual  wounds.    Cuthona  dl 
not  long  survive ;  for  she  died  of  grief  the  third  d« 
after.    Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  seF 
Stormal  the  son  of  Moran  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  I 
send  a  bard  to  sing  the  funeral  *ong  over  their  toml  H 
The  ghost  of  Conlath  comes,  long  after,  to  Ossian,  jf 
entreat  him  to  transmit  to  posterity  hi«  and  Cuthon: . 
fame.    For  it  was  the  opinion  of  "the  times,  that  t 
souls  of  the  deceased  were  not  happy,  till  their  eleg 
were  composed  by  a  bard. 

Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice?  or  is  it  tl 
sound  of  days  that  are  no  more  ?  Often  do  > 
the  memory  of  former  times  come,  like  tl 
evening  sun,  on  my  soul.  The  noise  of  tl 
chase  is  renewed.  In  thought,  I  lift  the  spcji 
But  Ossian  did  hear  a  voice  !  Who  art  tho 
son  of  night?  The  children  of  the  feeble  a 
asleep.  J'he  midnight  wind  is  in  my  hall,  Pe 
haps  it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal  that  echoes 
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iie  blast.  It  hangs  in  Ossian's  hall.  He  feels 
it  sometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear  thee, 
my  friend  !  Long  has  thy  voice  been  absent 
l-om  mine  ear !  'SMiat  brings  thee,  on  thy  cloud, 
to  Ossian,  son  of  generous  Morni  ?  Are  the 
friends  of  the  aged  near  thee  ?  Where  is  Oscar, 
son  of  fame?  He  was  often  near  thee,  O  Con- 
lath,  when  the  sound  of  battle  arose. 

Ghost  of  Conlath.  Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of 
•Cona,  in  the  midst  of  his  rustling  hall  ?  Sleeps 
[Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his  friends  v^athout  their 
The  sea  rolls  round  dark  I-thona.  Our 
imbs  are  not  seen  in  our  isle.  How  long  shall 
[our  fame  be  unheard,  son  of  resounding  Sel- 
[ma? 

?f  Ossicm.  O  that  mine  eyes  could  behold  thee ! 
•  I  Thou  sittest,  dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like 
the  mist  of  Lano ;  an  half-extinguished  meteor 
of  fire?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe?  Of 
what  is  thine  airj-  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blast 
like  ttie  shade  of  a  wandering  cloud.  Come 
from  thy  wall,  O  harp  !  Let  me  hear  thy  sound. 
Let  the  light  of  memory  rise  on  I-thona  ?  Let 
me  behold  again  my  friends  !  And  Ossian  does 
;i behold  his  friends,  on  the  dark-blue  isle.  The 
cave  of  Thona  appears,  with  its  mossy  rocks 
and  bending  trees.  A  stream  roars  at  its  mouth. 
'  Toscar  bends  over  its  course.  Fercuth  is  sad 
by  his  side.  Cuthona  sits  at  a  distance  and 
'  weeps.  Does  the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive 
'me?  Or  do  I  hear  them  speak? 
■  Toscar.  The  night  was  stormy.  From 
'  their  hills  the  groaning  oaks  came  down.  The 
fsea  darkly-tumbled  beneath  the  blast.  The 
'  roaring  waves  climbed  against  our  rocks.  The 
I  lightning  came  often  and  showed  the  blasted 
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fern.  Fercuth  !  I  saw  the  ghost  who  embroi 
ed  the  night.  Silent  he  stood,  on  tliat  ban 
His  robe  of  mist  flew  on  the  wind.  I  cou 
behold  his  tears.  An  aged  man  he  seeme 
and  full  of  thought ! 

Fercuth.  It  was  thy  father,  O  Toscar.  1 
foresees  some  death  among  his  race.  Such  w 
his  appearance  on  Cromla,  before  the  gre 
Maronnan  fell.  Erin  of  hills  of  grass  !  ho 
pleasant  are  thy  vales !  Silence  is  near  tl 
blue  streams.  Tlie  sun  is  on  thy  fields.  Sc 
is  the  sound  of  the  harp  in  Selama :  Love 
the  ciy  of  tlie  hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  a 
in  dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the  ston 
Tlie  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above 
rocks.      We  tremble  amidst  the  night. 

Toscar.  "UTiither  is  the  soul  of  battle  flel 
Fercuth  with  locks  of  age?  I  have  seen  thi' 
undaunted  in  danger ;  thine  eyes  bumii 
with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  soul 
battle  fled?  Our  fathers  never  feared.  G< 
view  the  settling  sea  :  the  stormy  wind  is  1; 
The  billows  still  tremble  on  the  deep.  Tht 
seem  to  fear  the  blast.  Go ;  view  the  settlii 
sea.  Morning  is  grey  on  our  rocks.  11 
sun  will  look  soon  from  his  east;  in  all  b 
pride  of  light !  I  lifted  up  my  sails  with  jo- 
before  the  halls  of  generous  Conlatli.  1V5 
course  was  by  a  desert  isle ;  where  Cuthoi 
pursued  the  deer.  I  saw  her,  like  that  bea 
of  the  sun  that  issues  from  the  cloud.  H« 
hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast.  She,  bendis 
forward,  drew  the  bow.  Her  white  arm  s 
ed,  behind  her,  like  the  snow  of  Cromli 
Come  to  my  soul,  I  said,  huntress  of  the  des 
isle !   But  she  wastes  her  time  in  tears.     SI 
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unks  of  the  generous  Conlath.     \Vhere  can  I 
pd  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ? 

Cuthona.  A  distant  steep  bends  over  the 
ba,  witli  aged  trees  and  mossy  rocks.  The 
illow  rolls  at  its  feet.  On  its  side  is  the 
welling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it  Mora, 
liere  the  towers  of  my  love  arise.  There 
Conlath  looks  over  the  sea  for  his  only  love. 
lie  daughters  of  the  chase  returned.  He  be- 
eld  their  downcast  eyes.  "  Where  is  the 
aughter  of  Kumar?"  But  they  answered  not. 
ily  peace  dwells  on  Mora,  son  of  the  distant 
!ind  ! 

'  Toscar.  Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace ; 
0  the  towers  of  generous  Conlath.  He  is  the 
'riend  of  Toscar  !  I  have  feasted  in  his  halls  ! 
lise,  ye  gentle  breezes  of  Erin.  Stretch  my 
ails  toward  iVIora's  shores.  Cuthona  shall 
est  on  Mora ;  but  the  days  of  Toscar  must  be 
ad.  I  shall  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  the 
un.  The  blast  will  rustle  in  my  trees.  I 
hall  think  it  is  Cuthona's  voice.  But  she  is 
listant  far,  in  the  halls  of  the  mighty  Conlath ! 
Cuthona.  Ha!  what  cloud  is  that?  It 
arries  the  ghosts  of  my  fathers.  I  see  the 
kirts  of  their  robes,  like  grey  and  walry  mist. 
1  ifMien  shall  I  fall,  O  Rumar?  Sad  Cuthona 
'bresees  her  death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold 
ne,  before  I  enter  the  narrow  house  ? 

Ossiaii.  He  shall  behold  thee,  O  maid ! 
He  comes  along  the  heaving  sea.  The  death 
)f  Toscar  is  dark  on  his  spear.  A  woimd  is 
'n'his  side!  He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona. 
He  shows  his  ghastly  wound.  Where  art 
I  thou  witli  thy  tears,  Cuthona?  the  chief  of 
iMora  dies.       The  vision  grows  dim   on  my 
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mind.  I  behold  the  chiefs  no  more !  JBut,  « 
ye  bards  of  future  times,  remember  the  fall  < 
Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell  before  his  da; 
Sadness  darkened  in  his  hall.  His  moth* 
looked  to  his  shield  on  tlie  wall,  and  it  ws 
bloody.  She  knew  that  her  hero  fell.  Hi 
sorrow  was  heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  o 
thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beside  the  fallen  chiefs 
Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  aj 
pears  to  raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightene 
the  screaming  fovils  away.  Thy  tears  for  evt 
flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watry  cloud,  th; 
rises  from  a  lake  ! 

The  sons  of  green  Selma  came.  They  four 
Cuthona  cold.  They  raised  a  tomb  over  tl 
heroes.  She  rests  at  the  side  of  Conlatl 
Come  not  to  my  dreams,  O  Conlath  !  Th( 
hast  received  thy  fame.  Be  thy  voice  far  di 
taut  from  my  hall ;  that  sleep  may  descend 
night.  O  that  I  could  forget  my  friends 
till  my  footsteps  should  cease  to  be  seen  !  till 
come  among  tliem  witli  joy  ;  and  lay  my  ag« 
limbs  in  the  narrow  house  ! 


BERRATHON, 

A  POEM. 

ARGUMENT. 

Fingal,  in  his  voyage  to  Lochlin,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Starno  the  father  of  Agandecca,  touched  at 
Berrathon,  an  island  of  Scandinavia,  where  he  was 
kindly  entertained  by  Larthmor,  the  petty  king  of  the 

Slace,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the  supreme  kings  of  Loch- 
n.  The  hospitality  of  Larthmor  gained  him  Fingal's 
friendship,  which  that  hero  manifested,  after  the  im- 
prisonment  of  Larthmor  by  his  own  son,  by  sending 
Ossian  and  Toscar,  the  father  of  Malvina,  so  often 
mentioned,  to  rescue  Larthmor,  and  to  punish  the  un- 
natural behaviour  of  Uthal.  Uthal  was  handsome,  and, 
by  the  ladies,  much  admired.  Nina-thoma,  the  beau- 
tiful daughter  of  Tor-thoma,  a  neighbouring  prince, 
fell  in  love  and  fled  with  him.  He  proved  inconstant ; 
for  another  lady,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  gain- 
highis  afrectioiis,  he  confined  Nina-thoma  to  a  desert 
island  near  the  coast  of  Berrathon.  She  was  relieved 
by  Ossian,  who,  in  company  with  Toscar,  landing  on 
Berrathon,  defeated  the  forces  of  Uthal,  and  killed  him 
in  a  single  combat.  Nina-thoma,  whose  love  not  all 
the  bad  behaviour  of  Uthal  could  erase,  hearing  of  his 
death,  died  of  grief.  In  the  mean  time  Larthmor  is 
restored,  and  Ossian  and  Toscar  return  in  triumph  to 

■    Fingal. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Malvina 
the  daughter  of  Toscar,  and  closes  with  presages  of 
I  ■  Ossian's  death. 

I!  Bend  thy  blue  course,  O  stream  !  round  the 
narrow  plain  of  Lutha.  Let  the  green  woods 
hang  over  it,  from  their  hills :  the  sun  look  on 
it  at  noon.  The  thistle  is  there  on  its  rock, 
and  shakes  its  beard  to  the  wind.  The  flower 
hangs  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at  times,  to  the 
gale.  "  ^^^ly  dost  thou  awake  me,  O  gale?" 
3S 
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it  seems  to  say ;  "  I  am  covered  with  the  drop 
of  heaven.  The  time  of  my  fading  is  near,  th 
blast  that  shall  scatter  my  leaves.  To-morro\ 
shall  the  traveller  come ;  he  that  saw  me  in  m^ 
beauty  shall  come.  His  eyes  will  search  th 
field,  but  they  will  not  find  me."  So  shal 
they  search  in  vain  for  the  voice  of  Cona,  afte 
it  has  failed  in  the  field.  The  hunter  shal 
come  forth  in  the  morning,  and  the  voice  of  m 
harp  shall  not  be  heard.  "  Where  is  the  so 
of  car-borne  Fingal  ?  The  tear  will  be  on  hi 
cheek  !  Then  come  tliou,  O  Malvina ;  with  a) 
thy  music,  come  !  Lay  Ossian  in  the  plain  c 
Lutha :   let  his  tomb  rise  in  tlie  lovely  field. 

Malvina  !  where  art  thou,  with  thy  song 
with  the  soft  sound  of  thy  steps  ?  Son  of  Alpii 
art  thou  near?  where  is  the  daughter  of  Toi 
car?  "  I  passed,  O  son  of  Fingal,  by  Toi 
lutha's  mossy  walls.  The  smoke  of  the  ha 
was  ceased.  Silence  was  among  the  trees  ( 
the  hill.  The  voice  of  the  chase  was  over, 
saw  the  daughters  of  the  bow.  I  asked  aboi 
Malvina,  but  they  answered  not.  They  turr 
ed  tlieir  faces  away :  thin  darkness  covered  the 
beauty.  They  were  like  stars,  on  a  rainy  hil 
by  night,  each  looking  faintly  through  the  mist. 

Pleasant  be  thy  rest,  O  lovely  beam  !  soo 
hast  thou  set  on  our  hills !  The  steps  of  tb 
departure  were  stately,  like  the  moon,  on  th? 
!)lue-trembling  wave.  But  thou  hast  left  usi' 
darkness,  first  of  the  maids  of  Lutha  !  We  s 
at  the  rock,  and  there  is  no  voice ;  no  light  bi 
the  meteor  of  fire  !  Soon  hast  thou  set,  O  M» 
vina,  daughter  of  generous  Toscar  !  But  tho 
risest  like  the  beam  of  the  east,  among  tl 
spii-its  of  thy  friends,  where  they  sit,  in  the 
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istormy  halls,  the  chambers  of  the  thunder  !  A 
iCloud  hovers  over  Cona.  Its  blue  curling  sides 
are  high.  The  winds  are  beneath  it,  with  their 
wings.  Within  it  is  the  dwelling  of  Fingal. 
Tliere  the  hero  sits  in  darkness.  His  airy- 
spear  is  in  his  hand.  His  shield,  half-covered 
with  clouds,  is  like  the  darkened  moon  ;  when 
one  half  still  remains  in  the  wave,  and  the  other 
looks  sickly  on  the  field  ! 

His  friends  sit  around  the  king,  on  mist ! 
They  hear  the  songs  of  Ullin :  he  strikes  the 
half- viewless  harp.  He  raises  the  feeble  voice. 
The  lesser  heroes,  with  a  thousand  meteors,  light 
the  airy  hall.  Malvina  rises  in  the  midst ;  a  blush 
is  on  her  cheek.  She  beholds  the  unknown 
I  faces  of  her  fathers.  She  turns  aside  her  humid 
■  eyes.  "  Art  thou  come  so  soon,"  said  Fin- 
gal, "  daughter  of  generous  Toscar?  Sadness 
dwells  in  the  halls  of  Lutha.  My  aged  son  is 
sad  !  I  hear  the  breeze  of  Cona,  that  was  wont 
to  lift  thy  heavy  locks.  It  comes  to  the  hall, 
but  thou  art  not  there.  Its  voice  is  mournful 
I  among  the  arms  of  thy  fathers  !  Go,  with  thy 
I  rustling  wing,  O  breeze  !  sigh  on  Malvina's 
[  tomb.  It  rises  yonder  beneath  the  rock,  at  the 
( blue  stream  of  Lutha.  The  maids  *  are  depart- 
ed to  their  place.  Thou  alone,  O  breeze, 
i  mournest  there !" 

I  But  who  comes  from  the  dusky  west,  sup- 
t  ported  on  a  cloud  ?  A  smile  is  on  his  grey, 
watery  face.  His  locks  of  mist  fly  on  wind. 
He  bends  forward  on  his  airy  spear.  It  is  thy 
father,  Malvina  !  "  Why  shinest  thou,  so  soon, 
en  our  clouds,"  he  says,  *'  O  lovely  light  of 

*  That  is,  the  young  virgins  who  sung  the  funeral 
elegy  over  her  tomb. 

Y 
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Lutha?  But  thou  wert  sad,  my  daughter.  Thy 
friends  had  passed  away.  The  sons  of  little 
men  were  in  the  hall.  None  remained  of  tht 
heroes,  but  Ossian  king  of  spears  !" 

And  dost  thou  remember  Ossian,  car-borm 
Toscar,  son  of  Conloch?  The  battles  of  oui 
youth  were  many.  Our  swords  went  togethei 
to  the  field.  They  saw  us  coming  like  tw{ 
falling  rocks.  The  sons  of  the  stranger  fled 
"  There  come  the  warriors  of  Cona!"  thej 
said.  "  Tlieir  steps  are  in  the  paths  of  the  fly. 
ing!"  Draw  near,  son  of  Alpin,  to  the  son^ 
of  the  aged.  The  deeds  of  other  times  are  ii 
my  soul.  My  memory  beams  on  the  days  tha 
are  past ;  on  the  days  of  mighty  Toscar,  whei 
our  path  was  in  the  deep.  Draw  near,  son  o 
Alpin,  to  the  last  sound  of  the  voice  of  Cona ! 

The  king  of  Morven  commanded.  I  raisei 
my  sails  to  the  wind.  Toscar,  chief  of  Lutha 
stood  at  my  side ;  I  rose  on  the  dark-blu' 
wave.  Our  course  was  to  sea-surrounded  Ber 
rathon,  the  isle  of  many  storms.  There  dwell 
with  his  locks  of  age,  the  stately  strength  o 
Larthmor ;  Larthmor,  who  spread  the  feast  0 
shells  to  Fingal,  when  he  went  to  Starno's  hal 
in  the  days  of  Agandecca.  But  when 
chief  was  old,  the  pride  of  his  son  arose ; 
pride  of  fair-haired  Uthal,  tlieloveof  atliousantl 
maids.  He  bound  the  aged  Larthmor,  ani| 
dwelt  in  his  sounding  halls ! 

Long  pined  the  king  in  his  cave,  beside  I; 
rolling  sea.  Day  did  not  come  to  his  dwellinjl 
nor  the  burning  oak  by  night.  But  the  wilf 
of  ocean  was  there,  and  the  parting  beam  ll 
the  moon.  The  red  star  looked  on  the  kinaT 
nhen  it  trembled  on  the  western  wave.    SnithJ 
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came  to  Selma's  hall :  Snitho  the  friend  of 
iLarthmor's  youth.  He  told  of  the  king  of 
Berrathon :  the  wrath  of  Fingal  arose.  Thrice 
le  assumed  the  spear,  resolved  to  stretch  his 
land  to  Uthal.  But  the  memory  of  his  deeds 
*ose  before  the  king.  He  sent  his  son  and 
loscar.  Our  joy  was  great  on  the  rolling  sea. 
We  often  half- unsheathed  our  swords.  For 
'.  lever  before  had  we  fought  alone,  in  battles  of 
f  lie  spear. 

f     Night  came  down  on  the  ocean.      The  vrinds 
^  leparted  on  their  wings.     Cold  and  pale  is  the 
;■  noon.     The  red  stars  lift  their  heads  on  high. 
Dur  course  is  slow  along  the  coast  of  Berrathon. 
)  rhe  white  waves  tumble  on  the  rocks.      "  What 
1 7oice  is  that,"  said  Toscar,  "  which  comes  be- 
I  :ween  the  sounds  of  the  waves  ?  It  is  soft  but 
j  •nournful,    like  the  voice  of  departed  bards. 
I  But  I  behold  a  maid.     She  sits  on  the  rock 
Sdone.     Her  head  bends  on  her  arm  of  snow. 
■'  Her  dark  hair  is  in  the  wind.     Hear,  son  of 
Fingal,  her  song ;  it  is  smooth  as  the  gliding 
stream."     We  came  to  the  silent  bay,  and  heard 
lie  maid  of  night. 
"  How  long  will  ye  roll  around  me,  blue- 
I  umbling  waters  of  ocean  ?  My  dwelling  was 
]  lot  always  in  caves,  nor  beneatli  the  wliistling 
;ree.       The  feast  was  spread  in    Tor-thoma's 
lall.     My  father  delighted  in  my  voice.      The 
youths  beheld  me  in  the  steps  of  my  loveliness. 
Ihey  blessed  the  dark-haired  Nina-thoma.      It 
tvas  then  thou  didst  come,   O  Uthal !    like  the 
iun  of  heaven  !    The  souls  of  the  virgins  are 
Jiine,   son  of  generous  Larthmor!     But  why 
iost  thou  leave  me  alone,  in  the  midst  of  roar- 
ing waters  ?  Was  my  soul  dark  v/ith  thy  death  ? 
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Did  my  white  hand  lift  the  sword  ?  Why  thcr 
hast  thou  left  me  alone,  king  of  liigh  Finthor 
mo?" 

Tlie  tear  started  from  my  eye,  when  I  hearc 
the  voice  of  the  maid.  I  stood  before  her  ir 
my  arms.  I  spoke  the  words  of  peace.  Love- 
ly dweller  of  the  cave !  what  sigh  is  in  thj 
breast?  Shall  Ossian  lift  his  sword  in  thy  pre 
sence,  the  destruction  of  thy  foes  ?  Daughte: 
of  Tor-thoma,  rise.  I  have  heard  the  words  o 
thy  grief.  Tlie  race  of  Morven  are  aroum 
thee,  who  never  injured  the  weak.  Come  ti 
our  dark-bosomed  ship,  thou  brighter  than  th 
setting  moon !  Our  course  is  to  the  rock; 
Berrathon,  to  the  echoing  walls  of  Finthormo.' 
She  came  in  her  beauty  ;  she  came  with  all  he 
lovely  steps.  Silent  joy  brightened  in  he 
face ;  as  when  the  shadows  fly  from  the  fieli 
of  spring ;  the  blue  stream  is  rolling  in  bright 
ness,  and  the  green  bush  bends  over  its  course  ■ 

The    morning    rose    with    its   beams.      W 
came  to  Rothma's  bay.     A  boar  rushed  fror 
the  wood :   my  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  h 
fell.     T  rejoiced  over  the  blood.     I  foresaw  m 
growing  fame.     But  now  the  sound  of  Uthal 
train  came,  from  the  high  Fintliornio.      Thei 
spread  over  the  heath  to  the  chase  of  tlie  boj 
Himself  comes  slowly  on,  in  the  pride  of  1 
strength.      He  lifts  two  pointed  spears, 
his  side  is  the  hero's  sword.      Tliree  youthl 
carry  his  polished  bows.     The  bounding  of  fi>  I 
dogs  is  before  him.      His  heroes  move  on,  (I 
a  distance,    admiring   the  steps  of  the  kinj 
Stately  was  the  son  of  Larthmor ;    but  his  s 
M-as  dark  !    Dark  as  the  troubled  face  of  tli| 
moon,  when  it  foretels  the  storms. 
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We  rose  on  the  heath  before  the  king.  He 
Stopt  in  the  midst  of  his  course.  His  heroes 
gathered  around.  A  grey-haired  bard  advanc- 
ed. "  Whence  are  the  sons  of  the  strangers?" 
began  the  bard  of  song.  "  The  children  of  the 
iHihappy  come  to  Berrathon;  to  the  sword  of 
car- borne  Uthal.  He  spreads  no  feast  in  his 
hall.  Tlie  blood  of  strangers  is  on  his  streams. 
If  from  Selma's  walls  ye  come,  from  the  mossy 
walls  of  Fingal,  choose  three  youths  to  go  to 
your  king  to  tell  of  the  fall  of  his  people.  Per- 
haps the  hero  may  come  and  pour  his  blood  on 
Uthal's  sword.  So  shall  the  fame  of  Finthor- 
mo  arise,  like  the  growing  tree  of  the  vale  !" 

"  Never  will  it  rise,  O  bard,"  I  said  in  the 
pride  of  my  wrath.  "  He  would  shrink  from 
the  presence  of  Fingal,  whose  eyes  are  the 
flames  of  death.  The  son  of  Comhal  comes, 
and  kings  vanish  before  him.  They  are  rolled 
together,  like  mist,  by  the  breath  of  his  rage. 
Shall  three  tell  to  Fingal,  that  his  people  fell  ? 
Yes  !  they  may  tell  it,  bard !  but  liis  people 
shall  fall  \\'ith  fame  !" 

I  stood  in  the  darkness  of  my  strength.  Tos- 
car  drew  his  sword  at  my  side.  Tlie  foe  came 
on  like  a  stream.  The  mingled  sound  of  death 
arose.  Man  took  man  ;  shield  met  shield ; 
steel  mixed  its  beams  with  steel.  Darts  hiss 
through  air.  Spears  ring  on  mails.  Swords 
on  broken  bucklers  bound.  As  the  noise  of 
an  aged  grove  beneath  the  roaring  wind,  when 
a  thousand  ghosts  break  the  trees  by  night, 
such  was  the  din  of  arms !  But  Uthal  fell  be- 
neath my  sword.  The  sons  of  Berrathon  fled. 
It  was  then  I  saw  him  in  his  beauty,  and  the 
tear  hung  in  my  eye !  "  Thou  art  fallen,  young 
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tree,"  I  said,  "  with  all  thy  beauty  round  thee 
Thou  art  fallen  on  thy  plains,  and  the  field  it 
bare.  The  winds  come  from  tlie  desert !  then 
is  no  sound  in  thy  leaves  !  Lovely  art  thou  ir 
death,  son  of  car-borne  Larthmor." 

Nina-thoma  sat  on  the  shore.  She  hearc 
the  sound  of  battle.  She  turned  her  red  eye 
on  Lethmal,  the  grey-haired  bard  of  Selma 
He  alone  had  remained  on  the  coast,  with  th« 
daughter  of  Tor-thoma.  "  Son  of  the  time: 
of  old  !"  she  said,  "  I  hear  the  noise  of  death 
Thy  friends  have  met  with  Uthal,  and  th< 
chief  is  low !  O  that  I  had  remained  on  th» 
rock,  enclosed  with  the  tumbling  waves !  Thei 
would  my  soul  be  sad,  but  his  death  woiJd  no 
reach  my  ear.  Art  thou  fallen  on  thy  heath 
O  son  of  high  Finthormo?  Thou  didst  leavi 
me  on  a  rock,  but  my  soul  was  full  of  tliet 
Son  of  high  Finthormo  !  art  thou  fallen  on  th; 
heath?" 

She  rose  pale  in  her  tears.  She  saw  thi 
bloody  shield  of  Uthal.  She  saw  it  in  Ossian* 
hand.  Her  steps  were  distracted  on  the  heath 
She  flew.  She  found  him.  She  fell.  He 
soul  came  forth  in  a  sigh.  Her  hair  is  spreai 
on  her  face.  My  bursting  tears  descend.  J 
tomb  arose  on  the  unliappy.  My  song  of  woi 
was  heard.  "  Rest,  hapless  children  of  youth 
Rest  at  the  noise  of  that  mossy  stream !  Thi 
virgins  will  see  your  tomb,  at  the  chase,  ant 
turn  away  their  weeping  eyes.  Your  faiun 
will  be  in  song.  The  voice  of  the  harp  wil 
be  heard  in  your  praise.  The  daughters  o 
Selma  shall  hear  it :  your  reno^vn  shall  be  il 
other  lands.  Rest^  children  of  youth,  at  thtJ 
noise  of  the  mossy  stream  !" 
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Two  days  we  remained  on  the  coast.  The 
heroes  of  Berrathon  convened.  We  brought 
Larthmor  to  his  halls.  The  feast  of  shells  is 
spread.  The  joy  of  the  aged  was  great.  He 
looked  to  the  arms  of  his  fathers  ;  the  arms 
which  he  left  in  his  hall,  when  the  pride  of 
Uthal  rose.  We  were  renowned  before  Larth- 
mor. He  blessed  the  chiefs  of  Morven.  He 
knew  not  that  his  son  was  low,  the  stately 
strength  of  Uthal  !  They  had  told,  that  he  had 
retii-ed  to  the  woods,  with  the  tears  of  "grief. 
They  had  told  it,  but  he  was  silent  in  the  tomb 
of  Rothma's  heath. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  raised  our  sails,  to  the 

roar  of  the  northern  T\-ind.     Larthmor  came  to 

the  coast     His  bards  exalted  the  song.      The 

;'  joy  of  the  king  was  great :   he  looked  to  Roth- 

if  ma's  gloomy  heath.     He  saw  the  tomb  of  his 

■  son.     The  memorj'  of  Uthal  rose.     "  Who  of 
my  heroes,"  he  said,  "  lies  there  ?  he  seems  to 

I  have  been  of  the  kings  of  men.     Was  he  re- 
nowned in  my  halls  before  the  pride  of  Uthal 
:  rose  ?    Ye  are  silent,  sons  of  Berrathon  !  is  the 
I  king  of  heroes  low  ?     My  heart  melts  for  thee, 

■  O  Uthal !  though  thy  hand  was  against  thy  fa- 
I  then  O  that  I  had  remained  in  the  cave  !  that 
I  my  son  had  dwelt  in  Finthormo  J    I  might  have 

heard  the  tread  of  his  feet,  when  he  went  to  the 

chase  of  the  boar.     I  might  have  heard  his  voice 

on  the  blast  of  my  cave.     Then  would  my  soul 

:  be  glad  :  but  now  darkness  dwells  in  my  halls." 

Such  were  my  deeds,  son  of  Alpin,  when  the 

'  arm  of  my  youth  was  strong.     Such  the  actions 

;  of  Toscar,  the  car-borne  son  of  Conloch.     But 

Toscar  is  on  his  fljang  cloud.     I  am  alone  at 

Lutha.     My  voice  is  like  the  last  sound  of  the 
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wind,  when  it  forsakes  the  woods.  But  Ossian 
shall  not  be  long  alone.  He  sees  the  mist  that 
shall  receive  his  ghost.  He  beholds  the  mist 
that  shall  form  his  robe,  wlien  he  appears  on 
his  hills.  The  sons  of  feeble  men  shall  behold 
me,  and  admire  the  stature  of  the  chiefs  of  old. 
They  shall  creep  to  their  caves.  They  shall 
look  to  the  sky  with  fear  :  for  my  steps  shall 
be  in  the  clouds.  Darkness  shall  roll  on  my 
side. 

I^ead,  son  of  Alpin,  lead  the  aged  to  his 
woods.  The  winds  begin  to  rise.  The  dark 
wave  of  the  lake  resounds.  Bends  there  not  a 
tree  from  ]\lora  with  its  branches  bare  ?  It 
bends,  son  of  Alpin,  in  the  rustling  blast.  My 
harp  hangs  on  a  blasted  branch.  The  sound  of 
its  stdngs  is  mournful.  Does  the  wind  touch 
thee,  O  hai-p,  or  is  it  some  passing  ghost  ?  It 
is  the  hand  of  Malvina !  Bring  me  the  liarp^ 
son  of  Alpin.  Another  song  sliall  rise.  My 
soul  shall  depart  in  the  sound.  My  fathers 
shall  hear  it  in  their  airy  hall.  Their  dim  faces 
shall  hang,  with  joy,  from  their  clouds  ;  and 
their  hands  receive  their  son.  The  aged  oak 
bends  over  the  stream.  It  sighs  with  all  its 
moss.  The  withered  fern  whistles  near,  and 
mixes,  as  it  waves,  with  Ossian's  hair. 

"  Stnke  the  harp,  and  raise  the  song :  be 
near,  with  all  your  wings,  ye  winds  !  Bear  the 
mournful  sound  away  to  Fingal's  airy  hall. 
Bear  it  to  Fingal's  hall,  that  he  may  hear  the 
voice  of  his  son  :  tlie  voice  of  him  that  praised 
the  mighty ! 

"  The  blast  of  north  opens  thy  gates,  O  king! 
I  behold  thee  sitting  on  mist,  dimly  gleaming , 
•u  all  thine  arms.     Thy  form  now  is  not  then 
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terror  of  the  valiant.  It  is  like  a  watery  cloud ; 
-when  we  see  the  stars  behind  it,  witli  their  weep- 
ing eyes.  Thy  shield  is  the  aged  moon  :  thy 
sword,  a  vapour  half-kindled  with  fire.  Dim 
and  feeble  is  the  chief,  who  travelled  in  bright- 
ness before  !  But  thy  steps  are  on  the  winds  of 
the  desert  The  stonns  are  darkening  in  thy 
hand.  Thou  takest  the  sun  in  thy  wrath,  and 
hidest  him  in  thy  clouds.  The  sons  of  Uttle 
men  are  afraid.  A  thousand  showers  descend. 
But  when  thou  comest  forth  in  thy  mildness, 
the  gale  of  the  morning  is  near  tliy  course. 
The  sun  laughs  in  his  blue  fields.  The  grey 
stream  winds  in  its  vale.  The  bushes  shake 
their  green  heads  in  the  wind.  The  roes  bound 
towards  tlie  desert, 

"  There  is  a  murmur  in  the  heath  !  the 
stoiToy  winds  abate  !  I  hear  the  voice  of  Fin- 
gal.  Long  has  it  been  absent  from  mine  ear ! 
'  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he  says.  Fingal 
has  received  his  fame.  We  passed  away,  like 
flames  that  had  shone  for  a  season.  Our  de- 
parture was  in  renown.  Though  the  plains  of 
our  battles  are  dark  and  silent ;  our  fame  is  in 
the  four  grey  stones.  The  voice  of  Ossian  has 
been  heard.  The  harp  has  been  strung  in  Sel- 
ma.  '  Come,  Ossian,  come  away,'  he  says; 
*  come,  fly  with  thy  fathers  on  clouds.'  I  come, 
I  come,  thou  king  of  men  !  The  life  of  Ossian 
fails.  I  begin  to  vanish  on  Cona.  My  steps 
are  not  seen  in  Selma.  Beside  the  stone  of 
Mora  I  shall  fall  asleep.  The  winds,  whistling 
in  my  grey  hair,  shall  not  awaken  me.  Depart 
on  thy  wings,  O  wind !  thou  canst  not  disturb 
the  rest  of  the  bard.  The  night  is  long,  but  his 
eyes  are  heavy.  Depart,  thou  rustling  blast." 
Y3 
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"  But  why  art  thou  sad,  son  of  Fingal?  Why 
grows  the  cloud  of  thy  soul  ?  The  chiefs  of  other 
times  are  departed.  They  have  gone  without 
their  fame.  The  sons  of  future  years  shall  pass 
away.  Another  race  shall  ai'ise.  The  people 
are  like  the  waves  of  ocean  :  like  the  leaves  of 
woody  Morven,  they  pass  away  in  the  rustling 
blast,  and  other  leaves  lift  their  green  heads  on 
high." 

«'  Did  thy  beauty  last,  O  Ryno  ?  Stood  the 
strength  of  car-borne  Oscar?  Fingal  himself 
departed.  The  halls  of  his  fathers  forgot  his 
steps.  Shalt  thou  then  remain,  thou  aged  bard ! 
when  the  mighty  have  failed?  But  my  fame 
shall  remain,  and  grow  like  the  oak  of  Morven; 
which  lifts  its  broad  head  to  the  storm,  and  re- 
joices in  the  course  of  the  wind  !" 


DISSERTATION 

ON  THE 

GE^TUINEN'ESS  OF  OSSIAN'S  POEx^I> 

BT 
THE  REV.  ALEX.  STEWART. 


The  publication  of  these  wonderful  poem'- 
forms  an  era  in  the  annals  of  literature ;  and 
the  controversy  to  which  they  have  given  rise, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious,  that 
have  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned. 
Tliat  a  people  scarcely  kno^vn  to  history,  almost 
totally  secluded  from  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  despised  as  rude  and  unlet- 
tered barbarians,  should  have  been,  for  ages,  in 
possession  of  a  mass  of  traditionarj'  poetrj', 
wliich  has  been  universally  admired  as  little 
inferior  to  the  noblest  productions  of  antiquit}', 
was  an  anomaly  so  unexpected,  and  apparently 
so  inexplicable,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  excite 
a  degree  of  incredulity  in  reflecting  minds. 
Yet  even  incredulity  was  here  no  refuge  from 
difficulty  and  surprise.  With  regard  to  the 
intrinsic  excellence  of  the  poems,  there  was 
little  diversity  of  opinion  ;  and  if  they  were  to 
be  considered  as  tlie  fabrication  of  the  pretend- 
ed translator,  it  became  a  subject  of  wonder  no 
less  perplexing,  that  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
years  of  age, — possessing,  indeed,  some  poetical 
talent,  and  ardently  aspiring  to  poetical  honours, 
but  previously  unknown  to  fame,  or  known 
only  as  the  author  of  some  rude  and  neglected 
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verses, — should,  by  the  magical  influence  of  an  i 
ancient  name,  have  been  transformed  at  once 
into  an  epic  poet,  worthy  of  taking  his  place  by 
the  side  of  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton. 

The  difficulty  vv'hich  thus  accompanied  either 
the  implicit  reception  or  the  absolute  rejection 
of  these  poems,  as  the  genuine  productions  of 
Ossian,  suggested  an  intermediate  conjecture, 
that  Macpherson,  having  industriously  collected 
the  most  valuable  fragments  of  Gaelic  poetry, 
which,  from  remote  antiquity,  had  been  floating 
scattered  down  the  stream  of  time,  had  himself  i 
arranged  them  into  form,  and  supplied  all  the 
material  that  was  necessary  to  give  them  regu- 
larity and  connexion. 

Each  of  these  opinions  has  been  supported 
or  opposed  by  all  the  arguments  which  zeal,  in- 
genuity, and  learning  could  suggest.  Unfortu-.- 
nately,  feelings  and  prejudices  have  been  allow- 
ed to  mingle  in  this  controversy,  which  the  sub- 
ject did  not  warrant,  and  which  threw  a  shade 
of  uncertainty  over  the  whole  discussion. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
darken  this  question,  it  is  mortifying  to  have  to 
mention  the  jealousy  of  a  great  and  enlightened 
nation.  The  lustre  which  these  poems  diffused 
over  the  remote  ancestry  of  the  Caledonians, 
provoked  the  envy  of  their  southern  neighbours, 
who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regard 
them  as  mere  savages,  totally  ignorant  of  die 
arts  of  civilized  life,  and  distinguished  only  by 
a  fierce,  headlong,  and  undisciplined  bravery. 
And  it  is  extremely  worthy  of  remark,  that, 
amidst  all  the  virulence  with  wliich  this  contro- 
versy has  been  agitated,  not  one  individual  of 
Celtic  origin,  if  we  except  the  interested  and  dis- 
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graceful  apostate  Shaw,  has  been  numbered 
among  the  unbelievers.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the 
contempt  entertained  of  the  Highlanders  was 
amply  repaid  by  the  disdain,  with  which  they 
looked  down  on  the  mixed  race  from  whom  they 
were  separated  by  their  girdle  of  mountains  ; 
whose  descent  could  be  traced  to  no  honourable 
source;  and  whose  language,  a  confused  jar- 
gon of  different  tongues,  was  a  lasting  monu- 
ment of  successive  subjugations.  This  disdain, 
with  some  nobler  feelings,  had  been  fostered  by 
the  poetry  which  had  been  repeated  with  en- 
thusiasm by  many  successive  generations  in 
the  pure  strains  of  antiquity :  and  to  ascribe 
that  poetry  to  recent  imposture,  was  to  wound 
them  in  the  nicest  point, — the  honour  of  their 
nation. 

While  national  prepossessions  were  thus 
marshalled  on  both  sides  in  hostile  array,  the 
voice  of  truth  could  scarcely  be  heaj-d  amid 
the  clamour  of  contest.  Yet,  in  justice  to  the 
Gael  we  must  remark,  that  tlieir  keenness  sel- 
dom degenerated  into  acrimony  :  the  reproach 
of  violence  and  abuse  they  left  to  their  oppo- 
nents ;  and,  conscious  of  their  power,  like  the 
generous  heroes  from  whom  they  boasted  their 
descent,  they  refused  to  tarnish  victory  by  in- 
sult. The  reports  of  the  Highland  Societies 
of  London  and  Edinburgh,  in  regard  to  this 
subject,  are  interesting  specimens  of  the  can- 
dour, which,  in  such  investigations,  will  ever 
accompany  integrity  of  intention;  and  while 
they  exhibit  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  rude  and 
dogmatical  spirit  of  their  opponents,  they  fur- 
nish the  best  refutation  of  Johnson's  illiberal 
sarcfism,  that  "  a  Scotsman  must  be  a  sturdy 
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moralist,   who  does  not  love  Scotland  better 
than  truth." 

Had  Macpherson  himself  been  as  candid  as 
his  respectable  countrjnnen  who  compose  those 
Societies,  the  controversy  would  have  been  easily 
decided.  At  first,  indeed,  he  seemed  inclined  ' 
to  give  all  reasonable  satisfaction  to  those,  who  , 
were  willing  to  be  convinced  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  poems  which  he  had  translated.  Along 
with  his  proposals  for  publishing  the  transla- 
tions, he  had  announced  his  intention  of  depo- 
siting the  original  manuscripts  in  some  public 
library.  From  this  intention,  as  he  informs  us 
in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  the  first  edition, 
he  was  diverted  by  some  men  of  genius,  who 
advised  him  to  print  by  subscription  tlie  whole 
originals,  as  a  better  way  of  satisfying  the  pub- 
lic in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems. 
Proposals  to  this  effect  were  accordingly  pub- 
lished; but  as  no  subscribers  appeared,  he 
thought  himself  warranted  in  concluding,  that  ; 
neither  the  one  mode  of  proof  nor  the  other 
was  required.  Still,  however,  he  assures  the  ■ 
public  of  his  design  to  print  the  originals,  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  time  to  transcribe  them 
for  tlie  press ;  or,  if  this  publication  should  not 
take  place,  he  pledges  himself  to  deposite  copies 
in  one  of  the  public  libraries,  to  prevent  so 
ancient  a  monument  of  ge7iius  from  being  lost. 
Year  after  year,  however,  was  permitted  to 
elapse,  without  any  appearance  of  preparation 
for  the  fulfilment  of  his  design  ;  till  many  who 
had  at  first  only  hesitated  to  admit  the  poems 
as  genuine,  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  that 
they  were  a  gross  imposture.  What  he  thus 
witliheld  from  reasonable  curiosity  and  doubt. 
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was  at  length  extorted  from  him  by  personal 
malignity.     Though   irritated    to  an    extreme 

f  degree  by  the  coarse  attack  of  Dr  Johnson, 
"  he  replied,"  says  Cesarotti,  "  in  the  most 
simple  and  proper  manner.  He  advertised  in 
the  papers,  tliat  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Ossian  were  deposited  at  Becket's  the  book- 
seller, and  would  be  left  there  for  some  months 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public."  That 
thchc  manuscripts  were  never  examined,  after 
all  the  clamour  with  which  they  had  been  de- 

I  manded,  appears  one  of  the  most  unaccounta- 
ble facts  in  the  history  of  this  controversy. 
We  can  easily  suppose,  that  the  English  lite- 
rati, bowing,  on  this  occasion,  in  willing  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  their  critical  despot, 
would  have  little  desire  to  be  convinced,  while 
he,  in  confomiity  with  the  strongest  of  their 
national  prejudices,  was  obstinate  in  unbelief; 
and  would  at  any  rate  think  it  unnecessary  to  see 
a  document  which  they  could  not  understand. 
But  why  did  those  Celtic  scholars,  who  could 
read  and  ajjpreciate  the  manuscripts,  omit  this 
opportunity  of  comparing  tliem  with  the  trans- 
lation, and  of  thus  vindicating  the  claim  of 
their  ancient  bard  to  all  the  fame  which  he 
had  acquired  in  a  modern  dress?  It  may  be 
alleged  as  their  apology,  that  they  required  no 
proof  of  what  they  had  never  doubted  ;  but 
was  it  not  of  some  importance,  that  they  should 
be  furnished  with  so  decisive  an  answer  to 
those  who  were  perpetually  asking,  not  what 
they  believed,  but  what  they  could  produce  in 
support  of  their  belief? 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  this  neglect, 
the  conduct  of  Macpherson  became  afterw'ard* 
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more  mysterious.  Even  while  he  was  employ- 
ed in  preparing  his  collection  for  the  public 
eye,  his  pride  had  spurned  at  the  idea  of  being 
regarded  as  a  mere  translator;  and  some  ob- 
scure hints  which  he  now  threw  out  occasionally, 
and  particularly  the  equivocal  language  which 
he  adopted  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition  of 
the  poems,  seemed  to  betray  a  wish  to  have  the 
laurels  unwreathed  from  the  brow  of  Ossian, 
and  twined  around  his  own. 

It  is  curious  to  obser\'e  the  inconsistency  of 
his  antagonists,  who,  while  they  wished  to  mor- 
tify him  with  the  charge  of  imposture,  were 
paying  him,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the  compli- 
ment dearest  to  his  heart,  and  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  human  genius  had  ever  received. 
If  he  was  really  the  author  of  the  poems  which 
he  ascribed  to  Ossian,  he  had  not  only  equalled 
the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity  in  all  the  great 
qualities  of  poetry;  but  had  imagined  with! 
marvellous  felicity,  and  depicted  with  as  mar- 
vellous consistency,  the  manners,  events,  and 
scenes,  of  an  age  and  people  entirely  unknown ; 
while  in  rapidity  of  composition  he  left  all 
other  bards,  ancient  and  modern,  far  behind. 
To  complete  the  wonder,  he  was  engaged  in 
this  astonishing  exercise  of  his  powers  without 
any  premeditated  design ;  and  was  led  on,  step 
by  step,  in  this  career  of  imposture,  by  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  etFectually  deter- 
red any  other  mind,  how  vigorous  or  confident 
soever,  from  so  daring  an  attempt. 

In  this  part  of  our  investigation,  it  is  of  es- 
sential importance  to  attend  to  the  circumstan- 
cfes  in  which  these  poems  were  produced.  With- 
out an  accurate  knowledge  of  these,  we  can 
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form  no  correct  judgment  •with  regard  to  the 
charge  of  deception,  nor  estimate  properly  the 
opposite  arguments  which  have  been  brought 
forward  in  this  discussion.  I  need  not  apologize 
for  narrating  these  circumstances  in  the  words 
of  our  Scotish  Addison,  who  as  chainnan  of  the 
conmiittee  appointed  by  the  Highland  Society  to 
Inquire  into  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  was  directed  by  the  commit- 
tee to  tlraw  up  their  report. 

"Of  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Macpherson 
was  first  induced  to  translate  fragments  of  an- 
cient Gaelic  poetry,  and  then  to  collect  and 
publish  the  greater  poems  of  which  so  many 
editions  have  been  since  given  to  the  world,  the 
committee  has  obtained  an  account  from  the 
following  gentlemen,  well  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances,  the  authority  of  whose  relation 
will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  the  public : — 
The  Rev.  Dr  Blair,  Dr  Adam  Ferguson,  the 
Rev,  Dr  Carlyle,  and  Mr  Home,  author  of 
Douglas.  The  last  mentioned  gentleman,  na- 
turally interested  in  whatever  related  to  the 
poetry  of  the  passions,  happening  to  lie  at  Mof- 
fat, a  watering-place  in  Dumfries-shire,  then  of 
pretty  general  resort,  in  the  summer  of  1759, 
met  there  with  young  Macpherson,  officiating 
as  tutor  to  Mr  Graham,  younger  of  Balgowan, 
(now  Lord  Lynedoch),  whose  father's  family 
was  then  resident  at  that  place.  Mr  Home,  in 
the  course  of  inquiries  at  Mr  Macpherson  about 
the  manners  and  customs  of  tlie  Highlands, 
was  informed  that  one  of  their  favourite  amuse- 
ments was,  to  listen  to  the  tales  and  composi- 
tions of  their  ancient  bards,  which  were  men- 
tioned by  Mr  Macpherson  as  containing  much 
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pathos  and  poetical  imagery ;  and  at  Mr  Home's 
desire,  he  translated  some  fragments  which  his 
memory  served  him  to  recollect.  The  beauty 
of  those  fragments  struck  Mr  Home,  and  his 
friends  to  whom  he  communicated  them,  so  for- 
cibly, that  they  prevailed  on  Mr  Macpherson,  • 
who  was  rather  avose  to  the  undertaking, 
publish  them  in  a  small  volume  at  Edinburgh, 
of  which  they  agreed  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation, and  to  defray  its  expense.  To  this  little  . 
volume  Dr  Blair  wrote  an  introduction.  Its 
publication  attracted  universal  attention ;  and 
the  literary  circle  at  Edinburgh,  of  which  the 
individuals  Mr  D.  Hume,  Dr  Robertson,  and 
others,  have  been  since  so  well  knowi  to  the 
world,  agreed  to  induce  its  editor,  by  a  sub- 
scription, to  perform  a  tour  through  the  High- 
lands for  the  purpose  of  collecting  larger  and 
more  complete  pieces  of  poetry,  which  he  in- 
formed them  he  knew  to  exist  there,  and  of 
which  some  of  the  fragments  already  published 
were  small  detached  parts.  He  paiticularly 
mentioned  a  poem  of  an  epic  form,  of  consider- 
able length,  on  the  subject  of  the  wars  of  the 
renowned  Fion,  or  Fingal,  (a  name  familiar  to 
every  ear  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Highlands,) 
which  he  thought  might  be  collected  entire. 
Under  this  patronage  he  perfonned  his  literary 
journey  in  1760,  transmitting  from  time  to  time 
to  the  subscribers,  and  to  others  whose  friend- 
ship was  interested  in  his  success,  accounts  of 
his  progress,  and  of'  the  poems  which  he  had 
been  able  to  collect.  The  districts  tlirough 
which  he  travelled,  were  chiefly  the  north-west  ■• 
parts  of  Inverness-shire,  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and 
some  of  the  adjoining  islands  j  places,  from  tlieir 
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remoteness  and  state  of  manners  at  that  period, 
most  likely  to  afford,  in  a  pure  and  genuine 
state,  the  ancient  traditionary  tales  and  poems, 
of  which  the  recital  then  formed  the  favourite 
amusement  of  the  long  and  idle  winter  evenings 
of  the  Highlanders.  On  his  return,  he  passed 
I  some  time  with  his  early  acquaintance  the  Rev. 
Mr  Gallic,  then  missionary  at  Badenoch,  a 
gentleman  extremely  conversant  with  the  Gaelic 
language;  of  whose  assistance,  together  with 
that  of  Mr  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  in 
Badenoch,  he  availed  himself,  in  collating  the 
different  editions  or  copies  of  the  poems  which 
he  had  collected,  and  in  translating  difficult 
passages  and  obsolete  words,  which  from  their 
superior  knowledge  of  the  original  language, 
they  were  well  qualified  to  afford." 

Before  adverting  to  the  conclusions  which 
may  be  diawn  from  this  important  passage,  it 
may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  extracts  from  the 
wTitten  testimonies  of  the  gentlemen,  who  fur- 
nished the  information  that  it  contains.  Some 
years  before  he  saw  Mr  INIacpherson,  Mr  Home 
had  heard  from  Professor  Ferguson,  who  un- 
derstood the  Gaelic  language,  that  there  were  in 
the  Highlands  some  remains  of  ancient  poetry, 
and  mentioned  one  poem  which  he  had  heard 
repeated,  and  thought  very  beautiful.  On  be- 
coming acquainted  with  Macpherson,  Mr  Home 
questioned  him  eagerly  on  the  subject,  and  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  in  his  possession 
several  pieces  of  ancient  poetry.  When  Mr 
Home  desired  to  see  them,  he  was  asked  by  his 
young  friend  if  he  understood  the  Gaelic? 
**  Not  one  word,"  was  the  reply.  "  Tlien  how 
can  I  show  you  them?"    "  Very  easily;  trans- 
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late  one  of  the  poems  which  you  tliink  a  good 
one,  and  I  imagine  that  I  shall  be  able  to  form 
some  opinion  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the 
Gaelic  poetrj'."      I\Ir  JMacpher'^on  declined  the 
task,  saying,  that  his  translation  would  give  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  original.    Mr  Home,  . 
with  so7iie  difficult^/,  persuaded  him  to  trj-,  and 
/?i  a  day  or  two  he  brought  him  tlie  poem  on 
the  death  of  Oscar,  with  which  INIr  Home  was  , 
so  much  pleased,  that  in  a  few  days  tvvo  or  , 
three  more  were  brought  to  him. 

Dr  Blair,  after  relating  these  facts  in  nearly 
similar  words,  proceeds  thus  :  "  When  I  learn- 
ed that  besides  tlie  few  pieces  of  that  poetry 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  greater  and 
more  considerable  poems  of  the  same  strain 
were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands,  and  were 
well  known  to  the  natives  there,  I  urged  him 
to  translate  the  other  pieces  which  he  had,  and 
bring  them  to  me ;  promising  that  I  should  take 
care  to  circulate  and  bring  them  out  to  the  pu- 
blic, by  whom  tliey  well  deserved  to  be  known. 
He  was  extremely  reluctant  and  averse  to  com-' 
ply  with  my  request,  saying  that  no  translation 
of  his  could  do  justice  to  the  spirit  and  force  of 
the  original ;  and  that,  besides  injuring  them  by 
translation,  he  apprehended  they  would  be  very 
ill  relished  by  the  public,  as  so  very  different 
from  the  strain  of  modern  ideas,  and  of  modem, 
connected,  polished  poetrj-.  It  was  not  till  af- 
ter much  and  repeated  importunity  on  my  part, 
and  representing  to  him  the  injustice  he  would 
do  to  his  native  country  by  keeping  concealed 
those  hidden  treasures,  that  I  at  lengtli  prevail- 
ed on  him  to  translate  and  bring  to  me  tlie  > 
several  pieces  which  he  had  in  his  possession.*' 
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After  mentioning  the  interest  which  these  frag- 
ments excited  among  all  persons  of  taste,  and 
the  means  adopted  for  enabling  him  to  travel 
through  the  Highlands  in  quest  of  the  remains 
of  Gaelic  poetry,  which  were  said  still  to  exist 

re:  "  Accordingly,"  says  the  Doctor,  "he 
soon  after  set  out  on  his  mission  through  the 
Highlands ;  and  during  the  time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  it  he  %vrote  to  me,  and  others  of  his 
friends,  informing  us  what  success  he  met  with, 
in  collecting,  from  many  different  and  remote 
parts,  all  the  remains  he  could  find  of  ancient 
Gaelic  poetry,  eitlier  in  writing  or  by  oral  tra- 
dition. WTien  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
winter,  laden  with  his  poetical  treasures,  he 
took  lodgings  in  a  house  immediately  below 
where  I  then  lived,  and  busied  himself  in  trans- 
lating from  the  Gaelic  into  English.  I  saw 
him  verj'  frequently ;  he  gave  me  accounts  from 
time  to  time  how  he  proceeded,  and  used  fre- 
quently at  dinner  to  read  or  repeat  to  me  parts 
of  what  he  had  that  day  translated.  Being  my- 
self entirely  ignorant  of  tlie  Gaelic  language, 
I  never  examined  or  looked  into  his  papers ; 
but  some  gentlemen  who  knew  that  language 
told  me  that  they  did  look  into  his  papers,  and 
saw  some  which  appeared  to  be  old  manu- 
scripts ;  and  that,  in  comparing  his  version  ^vith 
the  original,  they  found  it  exact  and  faithful 
in  any  parts  which  they  read." 

Can  any  one  duly  weigh  these  circumstances 
attending  tlie  discovery  and  translation  of  the 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  not  feel  with 
Dr  Blair,  that  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  any 
doubts  of  their  being  genuine?  If  Macpherson 
was  really  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  liis. 
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friends,  never,  certainly,  was  impostor  aided  be- 
fore by  such  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circum- 
stances :  and  the  address,  ability,  confidence, 
and  foresight,  with  which  he  must  have  availed 
himself  of  them,  would  have  done  credit  to  the 
subtlest  and  boldest  spirit  in  Pandemonium. 
Could  Mr  Laing  seriously  believe  that  a  youth 
of  twenty- one,  (the  age  of  Macpherson  when  he 
first  became  known  to  Mr  Home, )  glowing  ^^^th 
all  the  generous  ardour,  and  elevated  with  all 
the  ennobling  sentiment  of  the  true  poetical 
spirit,  could  deliberately  form,  and  consistently 
support  such  a  plan  of  duplicity  and  knavery  as 
he  has  laid  to  his  charge?  At  that  age,  such 
consummate  falsehood  rarely  inhabits  any  hu- 
man breast,  and  surely  a  breast  thus  polluted, 
would  not  be  chosen  by  the  Muses  as  their  tem- 
ple. But  should  we  admit  tliat  he  might  be 
capable  of  such  deceit,  must  we  likewise  admit, 
that,  like  the  seers  of  his  country,  he  was  gift-  i 
ed  with  the  second-sight,  and  had  his  plans  '• 
arranged  to  suit  all  the  apparently  fortuitous 
occurrences  which  were  to  favour  his  impos- 
ture? He  took  no  pains  to  throw  himself  in 
the  way  of  tliose  great  men  by  whom  he  was  ^ 
afterwards  patronized— did  he  then  foresee  tlie 
contingencies  which  were  to  introduce  him  to 
their  society  ?  He  did  not  obtrude  upon  them 
his  poetical  treasures — had  he  then  a  presenti- 
ment that  they  would  be  drawn  from  him  by 
spontaneous  importunity  ?  He  expressed  a  de- 
cided reluctance  to  translate  the  fragments  of 
ancient  poetry  which  he  pretended  to  possess,  , 
alleging  as  the  cause  of  his  reluctance  the  ira- 
possibihty  of  doing  justice,  by  any  translation, 
to  the  beauties  of  tlae  original— could  he  be  sm*e  i 
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that  the  importunity  of  his  friends  would  not 
yield  to  his  reluctance  ?  or  was  it  safe,  if  the 
poems  were  of  his  own  composition,  to  excite 
expectations  which  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
gratify  ?  Unless  we  can  believe  all  this — unless 
we  can  persuade  ourselves,  that,  with  a  depra- 
vity unexampled  at  so  early  an  age,  he  had 
formed  a  deliberate  scheme  of  imposture ;  that 
this  depra^'ity  was  associated,  in  unnatural  union, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  poetical  talent  and 
enthusiasm,  and  with  a  miraculous  prescience, 
which  enabled  him  to  mould  events  to  his  pur- 
pose— then  mark  the  dilemma  to  which  we  are 
reduced.  We  must  either  implicitly  receive 
as  genuine,  the  poems  which  he  then  produced 
as  translations  from  ancient  originals— or  must 
suppose,  that  he,  who  had  hitherto  failed  in  every 
poetical  attempt,  and  who,  in  his  last  poem, 
the  Highlander,  had  given  the  most  glaring 
specimens  of  unformed  judgment,  and  false 
taste,  had,  in  the  space  of  one  year,  by  sacrific- 
ing in  secret  to  the  Muses,  rendered  them  so 
propitious,  that  he  could  compose  in  a  few  days 
poems  whose  sublimity,  pathos,  and  beauty, 
excited  universal  admiration  ;  and  in  two  suc- 
cessive years,  one  summer  of  which  was  spent 
in  travelling,  could  produce  two  epic  poems, 
which  were  pronounced  not  inferior  to  the  most 
admired  productions  of  antiquity  by  some  of 
the  ablest  men  that  have  adorned  the  literary 
annals  of  our  country, — men  whose  works,  in 
spite  of  the  sarcasms  of  Mr  Laing,  will  remain 
imperishable  monuments  of  their  genius  and 
taste,  when  his  shall  be  engulphed  in  oblivion ; 
or  shall  be  remembered  only  as  curious  instan- 
ces of  perverted  ingenuity,  and  industrious  per- 
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secution ;  and,  like  the  grampus  fastening  on 
the  monarch  of  the  ocean,  derive  all  their  con- 
sequence from  the  dignity  of  the  objects  which 
they  attack.  In  short,  whatever  view  we  take 
of  the  circumstances  attending  tlie  discovery 
and  publication  of  these  poems,  the  difficulty 
of  supposing  them  the  production  of  the  remote 
age  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  dwin- 
dles into  insignificance,  when  compared  with  the 
utter  improbability,  I  had  almost  said  the  im- 
possibility,  of  their  having  been  composed  bj 
Macpherson.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  circum- 
stances, and  in  spite  of  the  numerous  ant 
powerful  argmnents  v^hich  have  been  since  ad- 
duced in  support  of  their  authenticity,  it  has  long 
been  fashionable  to  regard  them  as  a  receni 
fabrication ;  and,  as  incredulity  seems  now  tc 
be  regarded  as  the  most  infallible  proof  of  sa- 
gacity, perhaps  no  evidence  will  be  sufficieni 
to  overturn  entirely  this  prevailing  scepticism. 
Though  this  scepticism  has  been  carried  too  far. 
and  too  pertinaciously  retained,  I  am  far  fronc 
pretending  that  it  has  been  altogether  unrea. 
sonable.  On  the  contraiy,  the  objections  whicl 
have  been  urged  against  the  genuineness  of  thes« 
poems,  were  frequently  such  as  to  warrant  con- 
siderable hesitation  :  I  now  proceed,  therefore 
to  state  these  objections,  and  endeavour  t< 
answer  them ;  after  which  I  shall  give  a  sum- 
mary view  of  the  evidence,  by  which  the  anti- 
quity of  the  poems  appears  to  be  fully  establish- 
ed. 

The  first  objection  that  meets  us,  rests  on  t 
fancied  difficulty  of  preserving  such  a  mass  « 
poetry,  by  oral  tracUtion,  for  fifteen  hundrc 
years ;  —  an  olyection  wliich  has  been  urg 
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with  triumphant  confidence  ever  since  the 
commencement  of  the  controversy.  "  In  an 
unwritten  speech,"  says  Johnson  in  his  usual 
tone  of  decision,  "  nothing  that  is  not  very  short 
is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a  long  com- 
position often  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have  incli- 
nation to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain it.  And  what  is  once  forgotten  is  lost  for 
ever."  "  It  is  indeed  strange,"  says  Mr  Hume 
in  a  letter  to  Gibbon,  "  that  any  man  of  sense 
could  have  imagined  it  possible,  that  above  twen- 
ty thousand  verses,  along  with  numberless  his- 
torical facts,  could  have  been  preserved  by  oral 
tradition,  during  fifty  generations,  by  the  rudest, 
perhaps,  of  all  tlie  civilized  nations,  the  most 
necessitous,  the  most  turbulent,  and  the  most 
unsettled.  Wlien  a  suppositio7i  is  so  contrary 
to  common  sense,  any  positive  evidence  of  it 
ought  never  to  be  regarded." 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  objection,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  remarking,  that 
the  decisive  argument  wliich  Mr  Hume  adopts 
on  tliis  occasion,  is  precisely  the  same  by  which 
he  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  impossi- 
bility of  miracles.  On  both  occasions,  this  pre- 
ten  dcd  sceptic  has,  with  the  most  i  nconsistent  dog- 
matism, erected  for  himself  an  imaginary  stand- 
ard of  probability,  to  wliich  every  opposite  opi- 
nion, however  it  may  be  supported  by  reasoning 
or  by  fact,  must  at  once  give  way.  It  is  indeed 
strange,  that  this  acute  philosopher  and  dihgent 
historian  should  have  shut  his  eyes  to  a  fact, 
with  which  none  could  be  better  acquainted 
than  himself,  that  in  the  progress  of  every  na- 
tion there  is  a  long  period  anterior  to  the  use 
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of  letters,  when  historical  events  are  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  by  oral  tradition 
alone;  that,  to  facilitate  the  remembrance  of 
such  traditional  y  records,  the  practice  of  couch- 
ing them  in  verse  has  been  universally  adopted; 
that  these  relations,  adorned  with  all  the  colour- 
ing of  fancy,  as  well  as  the  melody  of  vei-sifica- 
tion,  have  been  alike  the  origin  of  poetry,  and 
of  regular  history ;  and  that,  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  tliese  metrical  annals  from  age  to  age. 
the  memory  must  have  been  loaded  with  a  num- 
ber of  verses  and  historical  facts,  of  which  a 
very  small  portion  has  been  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity in  written  narrative  or  song. 

In  this  stage  of  society  the  faculty  of  memory 
called  into  perpetual  exercise,  acquires  a  powei 
very  rare  among  those,  who  enjoy  the  mon 
.permanent  resources  which  writing  affords.  Hom 
much  the  necessity  of  depending  upon  this 
faculty  improves  it,  both  in  readiness  and  re- 
tention, cannot  have  escaped  tlie  notice  even  o 
the  most  inaccurate  observer.  At  this  day,  then 
are  tliousands  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands,  wh< 
can  repeat  songs,  poems,  and  tales,  of  whici 
they  cannot  read  a  syllable,  equal  in  quantity 
at  least,  though  not  in  excellence  and  connec 
tion,  to  all  the  poetry  that  ever  has  been  writtei 
or  recited  under  Ossian's  name.  In  our  owi 
countiy,  too,  though  the  knowledge  of  readinj 
is  more  general,  the  greater  number  of  th 
ballads  and  legends,  fonning  no  inconsiderabl 
aggregate,  with  which  the  memory  of  our  pea 
santry  is  stored,  has  been  learned  from  orai 
recitation,  and  is  in  general  very  tenaciousl* 
retained.  INIr  Laing's  observation  must  haT 
been  limited,  indeed,  when  he  imagined  ths 
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he  was  rlvetting  the  argument  of  Hume  by  re- 
minding his  readers,  "  that  three-fourths  of  the 
.;  civilized  world  have  been  employed,  since  the 
era  of  Fingal,  in  the  recitation  of  poems,  neither 
so  long  nor  so  intricate  as  Ossian's;"  and  re- 
questing them  to  "  consider  how  small  a  portion 
of  the  psalms  or  the  liturgy  can  be  preserved 
by  memory,  much  less  transmitted  by  oral 
tradition,  for  a  single  generation."  To  trans- 
mit them  by  oral  tradition  is  now  indeed  un- 
necessary ;  yet  though  the  bible,  the  psaltery, 
or  the  prayer-book,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
I  family,  instances  are  not  rare  of  persons  who 
i  can  repeat  most  correctly  every  syllable  of  the 
I  psalms  and  hjnnns  which  are  most  frequently 
I  used  :  nay,  in  many  of  our  Lowland  cottages 
,  Mr  Laing  might  have  found  persons  who  would 
have  recited  to  him  almost  any  portion  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  which  he  might  have  chosen 
to  b.ear ;  and  would,  perhaps,  if  he  had  patience 
to  listen,  have  illustrated  the  passages  recited, 
by  the  commentaries  or  expositions  of  their 
lavourite  preachers.  Every  one  knows  how 
wonderful  the  power  of  memorj'  appears  in  the 
blind,  from  whom  wisdom  being  "  at  one  en- 
trance quite  shut  out,"  it  acquires  at  all  others 
a  readier  admission,  and  so  cordial  a  reception, 
that  it  is  seldom  pennitted  to  depart.  We  may 
appeal,  indeed,  to  the  experience  of  all  our 
learned  readers,  whether,  in  the  progress  of 
their  acquisitions,  they  have  not  proved  every- 
day the  truth  of  the  maxim  which  they  first 
learned  in  their  rudiments,  memoria  excolendo 
auffettcr ;  and  whether,  though  they  may  not, 
perhaps,  like  the  Scaligers,  be  able  to  repeat  ver- 
batim the  epics  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  they  have 
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not  laid  up  in  the  storehouse  of  their  memories 
a  mass  of  treasures  that  far  exceeds  in  quantity   . 
the  poetry  of  the  son  of  Fingal  ? 

Yet  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  by  no  means 
follow,  that  we  must  admit  the  conclusion  to 
whicTi  the  objection  points.  Though  no  extra, 
ordinary  instances  of  the  power  of  memory  now 
occurred  ;  though  their  ancient  poetry  were  now;  > 
entirely  forgotten  among  the  natives  of  the  High- 
land glens  and  mountains ;  though  the  tales  and- 
minstrelsy  of  our  own  ancestors  were  now  pre- 
served only  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious ; 
though  a  very  small  portion  of  our  psalms,  or  of 
the  liturgy,  adhered  to  the  remembrance  of 
those  pious  worshippers  by  whose  lips  they 
are  so  frequently  uttered  ;  though  our  literati, 
content  with  having  the  shelves  of  tlieir  libraries 
replenished  with  mental  treasures,  cared  not  to 
enrich  their  memories  with  the  admired  pro- 
ductions to  which  they  could  always  have  ac- 
cess ;  still  wc  may  iinagine  it  possible,  without 
forfeiting  our  claim  to  the  appellation  of  men 
of  sense,  that  in  different  circumstances,  "above 
twenty  thousand  verses,  along  with  numberless 
historical  facts,  could  have  been  preserved  by 
oral  tradition  even  during  fifty  generations." 

Before  the  progress  of  refinement  has  multipli- 
ed the  occupations  of  men,  there  are  long  inter- 
vaU  of  leisure,  which  must  be  spenteitherin  social 
intercourse,  or  in  tlie  solitary  exercise  of  thought 
Wliile  war  and  hunting,  or  the  tending  of  flocks, 
are  the  simple  employments  of  a  wliole  com- 
munity, the  topics  of  conversation  will  be  few, 
and  the  range  of  ideas  extremely  limited.  Littlt 
acquainted  as  yet  with  abstract  terms,  men  car. 
seldom  pursue  any  regular  train  of  reasoning  | 
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and  when  they  wish  to  escape  from  tjie  mono- 
tony of  every-day  occurrences,  they  are  naturally 
and  irresistibly  carried  back  to  "  the  tales  of  the 
times  of  old,  the  deeds  of  the  days  of  other 
years."  Listened  to  in  every  social  circle,  oc- 
curring to  the  thoughts  during  every  pause 
from  active  exertion,  animating  the  young  with 
the  ardour  of  emulation,  and  soothing  the  aged 
with  the  remembrance  of  their  days  of  vigour, 
when  they  too  performed  feats  of  activity  and 
valour,  among  friends  wlio  now  live  only  in 
their  memory  and  in  the  song,  these  tales  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  furniture  of  every 
mind,  and  are  no  more  felt  as  an  encumbrance, 
than  the  maxims  and  apophthegms  that  regu- 
late the  general  conduct  of  life. 

To  become  acquainted  with  all  the  tradition- 
ary history  and  poetry  that  has  descended  from 
their  ancestors,  requires,  at  such  periods,  no  ex- 
traordinar}-  effort  of  memory.  Here  the  dog- 
matical position  of  the  English  critic  is  com- 
pletely reversed ;  for  all  have  opportunities  of 
hearing  the  longest  compositions  often  enough 
to  learn  them,  and  all  have  inclination  to  repeat 
them  as  often  as  is  necessary'  to  retain  them  ;  and 
what  is  once  learned,  cannot  easily  be  forgotten. 
It  is  not  one  individual,  or  a  few,  that  are  then 
the  depositories  of  the  national  annals  or  poetry : 
these  are  generally  and  almost  equally  known  by 
all ;  and  the  occasional  failure  of  one  memory  is 
speedily  remedied  by  the  more  faithful  tenacity 
of  another.  While  every  man  is  thus  a  living 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  his  own  and  preced- 
ing tunes,  tliere  is  a  security,  not  only  for  the 
permanency,  but  for  the  fidelity  of  these  tradi- 
■  tionary  records,   which   writing  cannot  aiford< 
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National  partiality  may  magnify  the  achieve-' 
ments  and  virtues,  and  extenuate  the  defeats 
and  failings  of  a  favourite  hero ;  but  still  the 
great  outh'ne  of  the  picture  will  be  correct,  and 
the  heightened  colourings  of  opposite  parties 
may  be  softened  and  blended,  by  a  less  partial 
hand,  into  the  chaste  and  mellow  tone  of  truth. 
It  was  thus  that  the  learned  Sir  William  Jones 
found  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  the  only 
authentic  documents  of  old  Arabian  history. 
Nothing  can  be  more  apposite  to  our  present 
argument,  than  tlie  remarks  with  which  that 
distinguished  Orientalist  closes  his  inquiry  res- 
pecting the  history  and  language  of  the  Arabs. 
"  When  the  King  of  Denmark's  ministers,"  says 
he,  "  instructed  the  Danish  travellers  to  collect 
historical  books  in  Arabia,  but  not  to  busy 
themselves  in  procuring  Arabian  poems,  they 
certainly  were  ignorant  that  the  on/y  monumeids 
nf  old  Arabian  history  are  collections  of  poetical 
pieces,  and  the  commentaries  on  them  ;  that  all 
memorable  transactions  in  Arabia  were  record- 
ed in  verse ;  and  that  more  certain  facts  may  be' 
known  by  reading  tlie  Hamasah,  the  Divan  of 
Hudhail,  and  the  valuable  works  of  Obaidullak, 
than  by  turning  over  a  hundred  volumes  in 
prose,  unless  indeed  those  poems  are  cited  bji 
the  historians  as  their  authorities.  That  we 
have  none  of  tlie  Arabian  compositions  in  pros* 
before  the  Koran,  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  tc 
the  little  skill  which  they  seem  to  have  had  in 
writing,  to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  poetica] 
measure,  and  to  the  facility  with  which  verses 
are  committed  to  memory ;  but  all  their  stories 
prove  Uiat  they  were  eloquent  in  a  high  degree 
Hnd  possessed  wonderful  powers  of  speaking 
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without  preparation,  in  flowing  and  forcible 
periods.  Writing  was  so  little  practised  among 
tliem,  that  their  old  poems,  which  are  now  ac- 
ceptable to  us,  may  almost  be  considered  as 
originally  unwritten :  and  I  am  inchned  to 
think,  that  Samuel  Johnson's  reasoning  on  the 
extreme  imperfection  of  written  languages  was 
too  general,  since  a  language  that  is  only  spoken 
may  nevertheless  be  highly  polished  by  a  people, 
who,  like  the  ancient  Arabs,  make  the  improve- 
ment of  their  idiom  a  national  concern,  appoint 
solemn  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
tlieir  poetical  talents,  and  hold  it  a  duty  to  exer- 
cise their  children  in  getting  by  heart  their  most 
approved  compositions." 

Tlie  striking  similarity  between  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  and  that  of  the  ancient  Gael, 
is  so  generally  known  as  to  require  no  illus- 
tration ;  and  we  find  that  their  customs  and 
manners  bore  a  corresponding  resemblance. 
Both  nations  were  enthusiastically  addicted  to 
poetry,  and  held  their  bards  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation. In  both  nations,  the  prowess,  the 
greatness,  or  the  virtues  of  their  chiefs,  were 
the  favourite  themes  of  these  bards,  who  were 
themselves  not  unfrequently  of  noble  descent, 
and  of  elevated  rank  ;  and  to  be  celebrated  in 
song,  was  in  both  nations  the  highest  glory  to 
which  man  could  aspire. 

But  among  the  Gael  the  bards  were  more 
decidedly  a  separate  order,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  either  to  compose  verses,  or  to  repeat  the 
poetiy  of  others.  The  origin  of  this  order  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  period  of  Celtic 
history  ;  nor  was  it  discontinued  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.    Trained  at  first 
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in  the  schools  of  the  Druids,  the  bards  had  to 
learn  many  thousands  of  verses,  which  they 
■were  not  allowed  to  commit  to  writing,  lest  they 
might  thus  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  cultivation 
of  their  memory.  Conversant  from  their  earliest 
years  with  the  songs  of  tlieir  fathers,  they  would 
naturally  imbibe  their  spirit,  and  become  emu- 
lous of  their  fame.  The  harp,  which  was  at 
first  strung  to  the  lays  which  they  had  been 
taught,  would  soon  learn  to  vibrate  to  their  own 
ardent  strains :  thus  memory  and  genius  would  ■ 
go  hand  in  hand ;  till  an  Ossian  arose,  to  com- 
mand undisputed  preeminence,  and  to  teach 
future  bards,  who  found  emulation  vain,  to 
place  their  chief  glory  in  repeating  his  divine 
poems. 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  though  several  of 
the  bards,  after  the  era  of  Ossian,  indulged  in 
original  composition,  their  chief  business  was  to 
watch  over  tlie  integrity  of  his  unrivalled  pro- 
ductions. In  every  family  of  distinction,  there 
was  at  least  one  principal  bard,  attended  by  a 
number  of  disciples,  who  vied  with  each  other 
in  repeating  these  poems  witli  the  greatest  accu- 
racy. They  had  frequent  opportunities,  wliile 
attending  their  chiefs  to  other  families,  of  meet- 
ing in  numbers,  and  rehearsing  these  poems, 
which  constituted  their  principal  employment,  • 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  While  the  institu- 
tion of  the  bards  continued,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  poetry  of  Ossian  should  perish.  Much 
of  it,  indeed,  had  for  many  centuries  been  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  but  still  the  memory  of  the 
bards  was  its  most  secure  depository,  and  the 
siu"est  pledge  for  its  purity  and  integrity. 

But  though  to  repeat  these  poems  was  the 
peculiar  duty  of  the  bards,  it  was  by  no  means 
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their  exclusive  privilege.  The  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  of  which  the  best  translation  is  said  to 
convey  a  very  inadequate  idea ;  the  partiality 
which  the  Gael  naturally  entertained  for  songs, 
which  celebrated  the  achievements  of  the  great- 
est of  their  ancient  heroes  ;  the  melody  of  the 
rytlim  in  which  they  flowed ;  and  the  music 
vith  which  they  Mere  accompanied — rendered 
the  recitation  of  them,  a  favourite  amusement 
of  the  people.  In  their  evening  circles,  round  a 
winter  fire,  the  song  went  round,  and  he  bore 
off  the  palm,  vvho  could  rehearse  or  sing  the 
greatest  number  of  the  verses  of  Ossian :  at  their 
festivals  and  public  meetings,  these  poems  were 
acted  in  a  kind  of  dramatic  representation, 
which,  however  rude  and  simple,  failed  not  to 
produce  very  powerful  effects,  and  they  who, 
on  these  occasions,  acquitted  themselves  best, 
were  distinguished  by  the  warmest  praises,  and 
by  liberal  rewards. 

Hence,  to  be  able  to  repeat  the  Fingalian 
poetry  was  an  accomplishment  as  common  as 
it  was  highly  prized :  Long  after  political 
changes  had  extinguished  the  order  of  the 
bards,  the  recitation  of  that  poetry  continued 
a  favourite  pastime,  and  instances  were  \Wth- 
in  the  last  fifty  years  frequent  of  persons, 
who,  though  unable  to  speak  or  read  one 
Vi'ord  of  English,  could  continue  for  days  re- 
peating the  poems  of  Ossian.  In  the  report  of 
the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  we  are  told 
that  many  individuals  of  the  coimnittee  had  in 
their  younger  days  listened  with  astonishment 
to  the  recitation  of  old  Highlanders,  whose  ha- 
bit, Avhose  profession  in  some  sort  it  was,  to 
repeat  the  traditionary  tales  and  poems  of  their 
Z3 
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ancestors.  The  Reverend  Dr  Stewart  of  Luss:, 
a  gentleman  alike  distinguished  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  the  great  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, gave  his  testimony  to  the  committee, 
tliat  when  a  very  young  man,  ardent  in  his  love 
uf  Gaelic  antiquities  and  poetiy,  he  had  pro- 
cured, in  tlie  Isle  of  Sky,  an  old  Highlander  to 
recite  to  him;  the  man  continued,  for  three 
successive  days,  and  during  several  hours  in 
i-ach  day,  to  repeat,  without  hesitation,  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  and  apparently  with  perfect 
correctness,  many  thousand  lines  of  ancient 
poetry,  and  would  have  continued  his  repeti- 
tions much  longer,  if  the  Doctor's  leisure  and 
inclination  had  allowed  him  to  listen.  Dr 
Graham  of  Aberfoil,  in  his  elegant  and  able 
work  on  the  auUienticity  of  Ossian's  poems,- 
informs  us  that,  in  1782,  he  took  down  in  writ- 
ing a  Gaelic  poem  of  eighty-eight  verses  from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  man,  a  native  of  Argyle- 
shire,  then  residing  at  Paisley.  Tliis  man  had 
a  great  deal  of  Ossian's  poetry  by  heart,  which 
he  had  learned  in  his  native  country  in  his  ■ 
youth.  Being  desired  to  fix  on  any  poem  that 
lie  pleased,  he  repeated  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
cadence  the  episode  of  the  Maid  of  Craca,  in- 
troduced by  Macpherson  into  the  third  book  of 
Fingal :  of  Macpherson  and  his  collections  this 
man  had  never  heard.  So  possible  was  it  for 
poems,  even  longer  than  those  of  Ossian,  to  be 
transmitted  through  many  generations ;  and  so 
just  is  the  observation  of  Mr  M'Kenzie,  that 
the  power  of  memory  in  pei-sons  accustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  such  repetitions,  and  who 
are  unable  to  injure  or  assist  it  by  writing,  must 
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not  be  judged  of  by  any  ideas,  or  any  experience 
possessed  by  those  who  have  only  seen  its  exer- 
tions in  ordinary  life.  Instances  of  such  mi- 
raculous powers  of  memory  are  known  in  most 
countries  where  tlie  want  of  writing,  like  the 
want  of  a  sense,  gives  an  almost  supernatural 
force  to  those  by  which  that  privation  is  sup- 
plied. 

But  though  we  should  admit  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  poetns  of  such  length  through 
so  many  generations,  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  language  in  these  poems,  if  tliey  have  really 
the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  them,  being  so 
little  different  from  that  which  is  spoken  at  this 
day?  "  The  mutability  of  language,"  says  Mr 
Laing,  "  is  counteracted  only  by  letters  and  the 
art  of  printing,  which,  re-acting  as  a  model  upon 
conversation,  preserve  and  perpetuate  a  uniform 
and  refined  dialect  through  the  whole  nation 
from  age  to  age.  An  unwritten  language 
diverges  in  each  province  iuto  a  different  dia- 
lect, and  in  everj'-age  assumes  a  new  form, 
though  the  syntax  and  radical  structures  may 
remain." 

Plausible  as  this  reasoning  may  appear,  it  is 
founded  on  the  same  kind  of  gratuitous  as- 
sumption, for  which  Mr  Laing' s  arguments  on 
this  subject  are  often  so  remarkable.  It  is  true, 
that  while  a  rude  language  is  in  its  progress 
towards  refinement,  it  must  undergo  successive, 
though  neither  perhaps  very  rapid,  nor  very 
violent  changes ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
same  language,  when  spoken  in  separate  dis- 
tricts, will  naturally  contract  in  each  some  of 
those  peculiarities  which  constitute  the  diversity 
of  dialects.    But  when  a  language  has  acquired 
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a  certain  degree  of  polish  and  regularity,  and 
has  produced  a  work  of  such  excellence  as  to 
be  received  as  a  standard,  it  will  not  require 
the  aid  of  letters  to  guard  it  from  mutability ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  letters  will  be  the  princi- 
pal cause  from  which  it  will  have  to  dread  cor- 
ruption or  change. 

The  Celtic  language,  as  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  was  sufficiently  refined  for 
all  the  purposes  of  social  intercourse ;  it  was 
peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry,  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  Highlanders  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  were  enthusiastically  devoted ;  and 
both  the  nature  of  the  language  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  those  who  spoke  it,  were  precise- 
ly such  as  were  most  likely  to  preserve  it  for 
ages  in  all  its  purity.  The  Gaelic  bears  all  the 
characters  of  an  original  language,  and  is  so 
different  in  its  structure,  its  turns  of  expression, 
and  modes  of  phraseology,  from  all  the  other 
languages  of  Europe,  that  no  casual  intercourse 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries,  nothing, 
indeed,  short  of  absolute  subjugation,  could 
expose  it  to  any  material  alteration.  Now  we 
are  certain,  that  except  in  their  encounters  with 
the  Romans,  and  the  temporary  incursions  of 
the  Danes  at  a  later  period,  the  Gael  of  Scot- 
land had,  for  a  long  series  of  ages,  no  inter- 
course, by  conquest  or  by  commerce,  witli  any 
country  but  Ireland,  whose  language  was  the 
same  with  their  own. 

Yet,  "  that  it  has  remained  invariably  the 
same  language  since  the  first  migration  of 
the  Highlanders  to  Scotland,  is  disproved,"  says 
Mr  Laing,  *'  by  its  difference  from  the  parent 
trish^  a  page  of  which,  a  few  centuries  old,  is 
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confessedly  unintelligible  to  the  people  at  pre- 
sent." With  half  as  much  candour  as  he  has 
displayed  zeal  in  tliis  cause,  ISIr  Laing  might 
have  found  in  the  history  of  Ireland  an  easy 
solution  of  this  difficulty.  Ireland,  besides  be- 
ing peculiarly  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the 
northern  hordes,  has,  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  been  held  in  subjection  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  that  the  purity  of  the  Irish  language 
should  in  these  circumstances  have  suffered 
from  an  admixture  of  foreign  words  and  idioms, 
is  surely  less  wonderful  than  that  it  should  have 
continued  so  long  to  be  spoken  at  all.  In  fact, 
the  Irish,  as  spoken  and  written  two  centuries 
ago,  approaches  much  nearer  to  the  present 
Gaelic  than  to  the  present  Irish. 

Adopting  the  Ossianie  poetry  as  the  standard 
of  the  Gaelic  language,  it  is  spoken  at  present 
in  its  greatest  purity  by  the  unlettered  native  of 
Mull  or  Sky,  or  of  the  more  remote  corners  of 
Argyleshire  and  Invernesshire ;  and  the  purity 
with  which  the  Gaelic  is  spoken  by  any  per- 
son, is  directly  as  his  ignorance  of  every  other 
tongue.  "  Language,"  to  adopt  tlie  appropriate 
simile  of  Mr  M'Kenzie,  "  is  changed  from  its 
use  in  society,  as  coins  are  smoothed  by  their 
currency  in  circulation.  If  the  one  be  locked 
up  among  a  remote  and  unconnected  people, 
like  the  other  when  buried  under  the  earth, 
its  great  features  and  general  form  will  be  but 
little  altered."  The  Gaelic  of  Ossian's  poems, 
accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ob- 
solete words,  which  furnish  an  additional  proof 
of  their  genuineness  and  antiquity,  is  very  much 
the  same  with  that  which  proficients  in  that 
language  now  write  and  speak. 
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An  objection  apparently  more  formidable 
arises  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing,  that,  at 
the  early  period  to  which  these  poems  are  as- 
signed, there  should  be  so  great  a  degree  of  re- 
finement in  manners  and  sentiment  as  they 
everywhere  exhibit.  This  objection  rests  chiefly 
on  a  partial  estimate  of  the  human  character  in 
the  early  stages  of  society.  Ilemote  historj',  as 
well  as  the  discoveries  of  modem  travellers,  do 
certainly  present  to  us  the  most  degrading  pic- 
ture of  ferocity,  cruelty,  cunning,  and  brutal 
grossness  of  lust,  in  the  primitive  rudeness  of 
some  nations;  but  the  picture  has  likewise  a 
bright  reverse,  and  exhibits  in  other  njitions,  in 
the  same  primitive  state,  simplicity,  candour, 
gentleness,  honesty,  and  most  of  the  virtues  of 
the  golden  age. 

In  truth,  there  is  as  great  diversity  of  na- 
tional character  in  the  earlier  and  ruder,  as  in 
the  later  and  more  refined  periods  of  society. 
The  different  stages  in  the  progress  of  mankind 
towards  civilization  have  been  defined  by  philo- 
sophers with  a  too  fanciful  precision.  Were  the 
natives  of  every  country  aboriginal,  we  might 
conceive  that  they  must  pass  in  succession 
through  the  various  gradations  of  the  hunting, 
pastoral,  agricultural,  and  commercial  life,  and 
would  of  course  display  in  their  progress  some 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  by  which  these  different 
states  are  supposed  to  be  characterized.  Still 
their  manners  and  habits  must,  even  on  that 
hypothesis,  be  modified  as  much  by  peculiar  and 
apparently  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  by  tlie 
particular  stage  of  society  in  which  they  liap- 
pened  to  be  placed.  Should  we  be  dieposcd  there- 
fore to  allow,  that  the  Caledonians  of  Ossian's 
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time  were  in  the  first  and  least  cultivated  state 
of  humanity,  we  should  see  no  necessity  for 
allowing,  that  they  must,  tlierefore,  be  devoid 
of  all  generosity  towards  friends  or  foes,  of  a 
quick  sense  of  honour,  and  of  a  delicate  and 
respectful  regard  to  the  gentle  sex. 

Fortunately  we  do  not  need,  on  this  occasion, 
to  rest  on  the  vague  and  uncertain  conclusions 
of  theory.  Some  recent  authors,  particularly 
Mr  Grant  of  Corrimony,  in  his  ingenious  and 
elaborate  work,  entitled.  Thoughts  on  the  Origin 
and  Descent  of  the  Gael,  have  proved  to  de- 
monstration, that  Britain  was  peopled  by  the 
Celts  from  ancient  Gaul,  and  that,  when  driven 
by  the  Romans  from  the  open  country,  they 
took  refuge  among  the  mountains  of  Caledonia 
and  Wales.  A  people  whose  empire  once 
stretched  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Arch- 
angel, could  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  the  re- 
finement of  civilized  life ;  and  the  swarms  which 
they  threw  off  to  colonize  tlieir  conquered  coun- 
tries, would  naturally  carry  with  them  the  arts, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  parent  state. 

Were  we  to  credit  Mr  Laing,  the  condition 
in  which  the  Britons  were  foimd  by  the  Romans, 
did  little  honour  to  the  nation  from  which  tliey 
sprung.  On  the  wrested,  and  at  best  but  ques- 
tionable authority  of  Dio  Casaius  and  Herodian, 
he  represents  the  Caledonians  in  particular  as  in 
the  lowest  state  of  barbarism  :  overlooking  the 
incontestable  fact,  that  these  Caledonians  were 
the  same  people  that  Csssar  had  found  in  the 
southern  shores  of  Britain,  and  his  account  of 
whom  shews,  that  they  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  philosophical 
and  inquisitive  Tacitus,  who  had  the  best  op- 
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portunities  of  information,  in  consequence  of  the 
long  residence  of  his  father-in-law,  Agricola,  as 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain, 
bears  more  honourable  testimony  to  the  manners 
of  the  Caledonians.  He  takes  notice  of  ample 
states  beyond  the  Forth,  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  war  he  very  impartially  describes.  In  every 
part  of  his  description  we  recognize  that  love  of 
liberty,  and  that  devoted  attachment  to  their 
country,  by  which  the  Gael  have  in  all  future 
ages  been  so  remarkably  distinguished  ;  and  in 
delineating  their  general  manners,  lie  gives 
particular  prominence  to  one  trait  of  civilization, 
the  high  respect  paid  to  the  female  character, 
the  distinguished  rank  assigned  to  the  women, 
and  the  deference  paid  to  their  opinion  in  the 
most  important  transactions.  He  informs  us 
that  they  were  wont  to  make  war  under  the 
conduct  of  their  females,  and  that  they  placed 
their  wives  near  the  field  of  battle,  that  they 
might  witness  their  valour  at  least,  if  not  tlieir 
success.  Thus  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  historian  in  antiquity  to  a 
peculiarity  in  the  mannere  of  the  Caledonians 
as  pourtrayed  by  Ossian,  which,  by  hasty  and 
inaccurate  critics,  has  ever  been  considered  as 
one  of  the  strongest  objections  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  poems. 

To  this  and  the  other  noble  qualities  which 
the  bard  assigns  to  his  heroes,  we  have  the 
still  more  decisive  evidence  of  the  effect  which 
they  jjroduced  on  the  character  of  posterity. 
The  generous  maxims  of  Fingal  and  his  va- 
liant comrades  long  continued  to  regulate  tlie 
conduct  of  their  warlike  descendants  ;  and 
amidst  all  tlie  fierceness  and  barbarity  which 
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followed  the  introduction  of  the  feudal  system, 
and  the  separation  of  tlie  people  into  clans- 
some  of  the  best  traits  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment still  remained — it  was  still  expected  that 
their  chieftains  would  lead  them  to  no  base  or 
dishonourable  enterprise — and  it  was  still  re- 
membered as  an  inviolable  rule  for  their  imita- 
tion, that  "  Fingal  never  injured  a  vanquished 
foe." 

The  Fingalians  themselves  were  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  superiority  of  tlieir  character  to 
that  of  their  invaders  or  enemies.  Their 
bards,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  represent  every 
other  people  as  barbarous,  in  comparison  with 
the  race  and  people  y  Fingal ;  and  this  re- 
finement, or  a  not  inuch  inferior  degree  of  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  poems  confessed  by  all 
parties  to  be  genuine,  though  Macpherson  and 
other  collectors  thought  them  unworthy  of  be- 
ing published  or  translated,  and  which  always 
exhibit  a  sort  of  chivalrous  valour  in  combat, 
and  generosity  in  victory,  that  seem  to  have  par- 
ticularly belonged  to  the  Fingalian  character. 
On  this  subject  Mr  M'Kenzie  ingeniously 
suggests,  "  that  some  allowance  ought  always 
to  be  made  for  the  colouring  of  poetry,  on  the 
manners  and  sentiments  of  the  heroic  persons 
of  whom  it  speaks.  If  Ossian  had  that  hu- 
manity and  tenderness  which  are  so  generally 
the  attendants  on  genius,  he  might,  though  he 
could  not  create  manners  of  which  there  was 
no  archetype  in  life,  transfuse  into  his  poetical 
narrative  a  portion  of  imaginary  delicacy  and 
gentleness,  which,  while  it  flatters  the  feelings 
of  the  poet  himself,  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a 
dignity,  a  grace,  and  an  interest  to  his  picture." 
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It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  conceive  a  nation 
placed  in  circuinstances  more  favourable  to  the 
culture  of  poetical  genius,  and  all  its  concomi- 
tant virtues,  than  the  Caledonians,  at  the  era  to 
which  the  poems  of  Ossian  are  ascribed.  To 
their  impenetrable  retreats  wathin  the  mountains, 
they  had  carried  even  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  arts,  and  higher  ideas  of  refine- 
ment, tlian  they  found  it  either  easy  or  necessary 
to  retain,  in  regions  which  could  yield  them 
nothing  more  than  the  supply  of  their  simplest 
wants;  they  were  thus  checked  in  their  progress 
towards  luxury,  when  they  had  just  advanced 
far  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  civilization ; 
and  the  virtues  of  tlial  middle  state,  transplant- 
ed into  the  soil  most  congenial  to  them,  rea- 
lized much  of  what  fancy  loves  to  dream  of  the 
hospitality,  the  affection,  the  patriotism,  the 
love,  and  the  innocence  of  tlie  pastoral  ages. 
The  sense  of  security  succeeding  to  the  common 
danger  which  had  forcod  diem  witliin  these  na- 
tural fortresses,  exalted  to  entliusiasm  their  en- 
joyment of  the  freedom  with  which  they  roam- 
ed over  their  mountains,  valleys,  and  glens; 
and  contributed,  with  other  peculiarities  in  their 
condition,  to  give  to  all  their  social  feelings  that 
intensity,  which  continued,  almost  to  our  own 
times,  to  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits 
in  the  Highland  character.  WTiile  property 
was  yet  unmarked  by  any  very  definite  boun- 
daries ;  while  the  subsistence  and  happiness  of 
the  community  were  tb£  objects  of  common 
concern  ;  while  the  herds  and  flocks  of  neigh- 
bouring families  were  allowed  to  wander  un- 
restrained over  their  common  pastures,  which 
were  free  as  the  air ;  and  while  the  huntsman 
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pursued  his  sport,  unchallenged,  wherever  it 
might  du-ect  its  flight, — there  was  but  little  ex- 
ercise for  the  selfish  and  contracted  passions- 
all  regarded  themselves  as  the  members  of  one 
great  family,  whose  general  interest  it  was  alike 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  promote — and 
while  all  their  passions  took  thus  a  public  aim, 
they  naturally  acquired  an  elevation  scarcely 
conceivable  by  those,  who  live  in  a  more  arti- 
ficial and  corrupted  state  of  societj'. 

We  can  now  with  safety  indulge,  or  rather 
we  cannot  reject,  "  the  pleasing  supposition, 
that  Fingal  lived  and  that  Ossian  sung;"  and 
since  tlie  mist  that  hung  over  these  Highland 
traditions  is  at  length  dispelled,  the  striking 
contrast  of  situation  and  manners  between  them 
and  their  invaders,  is  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
teresting to  the  philosophic  mind.  "  The 
parallel  is  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  more 
civilized  people,  if  we  compare  the  unrelenting 
revenge  of  Severus  with  the  generous  clemency 
of  Frugal ;  the  horrid  and  brutal  cruelty  of  Ca- 
racalla  with  the  bravery,  the  tenderness,  the 
elegant  genius  of  Ossian ;  the  mercenary  chiefs, 
who,  from  motives  of  fear  or  interest,  served 
under  the  Imperial  standard,  with  the  freeborn 
warriors  who  started  to  arms  at  the  voice  of  the 
King  of  Morven ;  if,  in  a  word,  we  coutem- 
pkte  the  untutored  Caledonians,  glowing  with 
the  warm  virtues  of  nature,  and  the  degene- 
rate Romans,  polluted  with  the  mean  vices  of 
wealth  and  slaverj'." 

Yet  honourable  as  the  contrast  is  to  the 
Caledonians,  it  is  scarcely  more  striking  than 
that  which  Roman  history  exhibits,  between  the 
early  republicans  of  Rome,  in  whom  all  private 
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feelings  were  absorbed  by  their  love  of  country,  i 
— and  their  mercenary  descendants,  in  whom 
all  public  spirit  was  destroyed  by  selfishness 
— ^who  bartered  away  their  own  independence, 
— and  sold  their  influence  and  their  votes  to  , 
the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth. Let  any  one  compare  the  virtuous 
Romans  of  antiquitj',  whose  manners  are  so 
finely  painted  by  Livy,  with  the  Romans  whom 
Tacitus  describes  and  Juvenal  satirizes — .and  he 
will  recognize  them  as  the  same  people  by  no-  | 
thing  more  than  the  name.  Yet  the  later 
Romans  valued  themselves  on  their  elegance 
and  refinement,  and  looked  back,  with  a  mixture 
of  contempt  and  self-complacency  on  the  savage 
virtues  of  their  ancestors.  Such  is,  in  general, 
tlie  progress  of  civilization — at  first  it  improves  • 
the  condition  and  the  character  of  man,  till  by 
the  multiplication  and  refinement  of  his  luxuries, 
it  gives  a  sensual  tendency  to  all  his  desires, 
and  deadens  all  the  generous  and  exalted  senti- 
ments of  his  nature.  The  contrast  which 
Sallust  has  drawn,  with  so  powerful  a  hand, 
between  the  morals  of  the  early  Romans  and 
of  his  own  contemporaries,  is  the  same  that, 
with  a  due  allowance  for  diversity  of  circum- 
stances, may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  every 
nation  which  has  advanced  from  primitive 
rudeness  to  excessive  refinement :  and  tliat  a 
native  of  Britain,  amidst  the  engrossing  and 
degrading  habits  and  sentiments,  and  the 
luxurious  and  enervating  indulgences  of  a  rich 
comnriercial  people,  should  have  been  capable 
of  representing  so  faitlifully  and  consistently 
the  simple  yet  dignified  manners  of  the  Os- 
.sianic  age,  woixld  surely  be  more  wonderful 
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ihan  the  rise  of  a  Celtic  Homer,  in  circumstan- 
ces so  similar  to  Uiose  that  developed  the  genius 
of  the  great  poet  of  Greece. 

Tlie  total  want  of  religious  allusions,  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  in  Ossian's  poetry,  on  which 
Mr  Laing,  and  all  who  have  attempted  to  dis- 
prove its  antiquity,  have  most  confidently  in- 
sisted, and  which  even  the  fimiest  believers  in 
its  genuineness  have  been  most  puzzled  to  ex- 
plain. Yet  whatever  opinion  we  may  form 
with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  omission,  I 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  of  itself  an  irrefra- 
gable proof,  that  this  poetry  is  not  of  modern 
growth.  Mr  Laing,  indeed,  has  a  ready  ex- 
planation of  the  mystery.  "  Religion,"  he  tells 
us,  "  was  avoided  as  a  dangerous  topic  that 
might  lead  to  detection.  The  gods  and  rites 
of  the  Caledonians  were  unknown.  From  the 
danger,  however,  or  the  difficulty  of  inventing 
a  religious  mythology,  the  author  has  created  a 
savage  society  of  refined  atheists ;  who  believe 
in  ghosts,  but  not  in  deities,  and  are  eitlier 
Ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to  the  existence  of 
superior  powers.  In  adopting  Rousseau's 
visions  concerning  the  perfection  of  the  savage 
state,  which  were  then  so  popular,  Macpherson, 
solicitous  only  for  proper  machinery,  has  ren- 
dered the  Highlanders  a  race  of  unheard-of^ 
infidels,  who  believed  in  no  gods  but  the  ghosts 
of  their  fathers."  If  such  was  the  intention  of 
Macpherson,  he  has  betrayed  a  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  fool-hardy  audacity,  which  can- 
not easily  be  reconciled  with  the  skill,  that 
could  produce  a  body  of  poetry  in  other  respects 
so  excellent,  as  to  command  the  admiration  of 
tbe  whole  literary  world.     Conversant  as  he 
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was  with  the  epic  poems  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  he  must  have  known  well,  how  much  of 
their  interest  was  derived  from  their  religious.  - 
machinery ;  and  it  was  not  likely  that,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  being  the  fabricator  of  an  epic.  ■ 
of  pretended  antiquity,  he  would  have  volun- 
tarily deprived  himself  of  such  an  advantage. 
He  must  have  known  equally  well,  that  there, 
has  never  been  found  a  people,  in  whatever 
state  of  rudeness  or  refinement,  without  some 
idea  of  celestial  powers — and  that  in  rendering 
the  Caledonians  a  race  of  atheists,  he  was  ex- 
posing himself  alike  to  the  detection  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  critic.  To  invent  a  reli- 
gious mythology  would  not  have  been  more 
difficult,  than  to  invent  a  state  of  society  and 
manners  with  which  he  was  equally  unacquaint- 
ed ;  and  there  is  a  very  amusing  inconsistency  ia 
Mr  Laing's  supposition,  that  he,  who  had  not 
scrupled  to  expose  himself  to  so  many  other 
more  obvious  detections,  should  have  feared  to 
commit  himself  in  mythology,  where  it  was  so 
easy  to  be  general,  and  where  all  were  as  igno- 
rant as  himself.  That  one  whose  views  of 
human  actions  were  necessarily  so  much  inter- 
woven with  religious  opinions  and  sentiments, 
as  those  of  every  modern  Scotchman  must  be, 
should,  in  tlie  description  of  events  so  important 
as  to  form  the  subject  of  two  epic  poems,  be 
able  to  refrain  from  all  allusion  to  divine  agency, 
would  surely  be  more  difficult  than  to  invent 
a  mythology — that  he  should  choose  to  refrain 
from  sucli  allusion,  would  have  been  a  more 
dangerous  experiment,  than  the  most  absurd 
mythology  which  his  fancy  might  have  framed,  i 
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But  supposing  this  poetry  to  be  the  genuine 
production  of  Ossian — how  shall  we  account 
for  so  singular  an  anomaly  ?  Must  we  believe 
that  the  ancient  Caledonians,  unlike  all  other 
nations,  were  entirely  destitute  of  religious 
sentiment?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  their  religious 
creed  was  of  such  a  character  that  it  could  not, 
without  indecency  or  profaneness,  be  blended 
with  the  detail  of  human  actions,  how  great 
soever  and  heroic,  or  even  with  the  loftiest 
fictions  of  imagination  ?  Or  shall  we  conclude, 
that  the  Gael  of  that  era  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  particular  causes,  which  deterred  them 
from  uttering  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  ? 

The  first  of  these  hypotheses  cannot  be  for 
a  moment  entertained.  Wherever  men  have 
associated  together,  they  have  believed  the  ex- 
istence of  some  superior  being,  by  whose  super- 
intendence human  affairs  are  controlled,  and 
to  whose  laws  human  agents  must  submit. 
Not  many  ages  had  passed  since  the  Druidical 
worship  had  ceased  in  Caledonia,  and  it  was 
not  possible  that  the  doctrines  of  so  awful  and 
imposing  a  superstition  could  be  entirely  for- 
gotten, unless  superseded  by  those  of  another, 
more  adapted  to  the  humour  of  the  people  or 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  That  this  was 
really  the  fate  of  that  ancient  system,  Macpher- 
son  himself  has  rendered  probable  from  the 
traditionary  history  of  the  Gael.  He  tells  us, 
that,  in  tJie  beginning  of  the  second  century,  the 
power  of  the  Druids  among  the  Caledonians 
began  to  decline ;  and  that  tlie  traditions  con- 
cerning Trathal  and  Cormac,  ancestors  to  Fin- 
gal,  are  full  of  the  particulars  of  their  falL 
This  account  of  the  civil  war  which  arose  in 
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consequence  of  their  attempt  to  dispossess  Tren- 
mor,  grandfather  to  Fingal,  of  the  office  of 
Vergobretus,  or  chief  Magistrate,  which  had  ■ 
become  hereditary  in  his  family,  rests  indeed  i 
on  tradition ;  but  it  is  the  uniform  and  uni- 
versal tradition  of  the  Highlands,  and  if  not 
the  most  authentic  evidence  that  could  be  de- 
sired, is  at  least  as  worthy  of  credence,  as  the 
gratuitous  yet  confident  assertions  of  the  his- 
torian of  Scotland.  That  struggle  accounts 
well  for  the  antipathy  which  the  Fingalians 
bore  to  the  Druids — and  for  the  utter  silence 
of  Ossian  with  regard  to  a  superstition  of  which 
they  were  the  ministers. 

A  still  more  plausible  reason,  however,  has 
been  adduced  for  this  silence,  by  Dr  Graham 
of  Aberfoil.  "  We  are  informed,"  says  he, 
*♦  by  the  most  respectable  writers  of  antiquity, 
that  the  Celtic  hierarchy  was  divided  into  seve- 
ral classes,  to  each  of  which  its  own  particular 
department  was  assigned.  The  Druids,  by  the 
consent  of  all,  constitute  the  highest  class ;  the 
Bards  seem  to  have  been  the  next  in  rank ;  and 
the  Eubages  the  lowest.  The  higher  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  probably,  also,  the  science  of 
the  occult  powers  of  nature  which  they  had 
discovered,  constituted  the  department  of  the 
Druids.  To  the  Bards,  again,  it  is  allowed  by 
all,  were  committed  the  celebration  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  their  warriors,  and  the  public 
record  of  the  history  of  tlie  nation.  But  we 
know,  that  in  every  polity  which  depends  upon 
mystery,  as  that  of  the  Druids  undoubtedly  >• 
did,  the  inferior  orders  are  sedulously  prevent-  - 
ed  from  encroaching  on  the  pale  of  those  im-  • 
mediately  above  them,  by  the  mysteries  which  li 
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constitute  tlieir  peculiar  badge.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  bards  were  expressly  pro- 
hibited from  encroaching  upon  the  province  of 
their  superiors  by  intenningling  religion,  if  they 
had  any  knowledge  of  its  mysteries,  r.hich  it  is 
likely  they  had  not,  with  the  secular  subjects  of 
their  song  ?  Thus,  then,  we  seem  warranted  to 
conclude  upon  this  subject :  By  the  time  tliat 
Ossian  flourished,  the  higher  order  of  this  hier- 
archy had  been  destroyed ;  and  in  all  probabi- 
lity, the  peculiar  mysteries  which  they  taught 
had  perished  along  with  them  :  and  even  if  any 
traces  of  them  remained,  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  and  the  veneration  %vhich  men  entertain 
for  tlie  institutions  in  which  they  have  been 
educated,  tliat  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  the  bards 
religiously  forbore  to  tread  on  ground  from 
which  they  had  at  all  times,  by  the  most  awful 
sanctions,  been  excluded.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  it  would  seem,  that  the  silence  which 
prevails  in  these  poems,  with  regard  to  the 
higher  mj'steries  of  religion,  instead  of  furnish- 
ing, an  argument  against  tlieir  authenticity, 
affords  a  strong  presumption  of  their  having 
been  composed  at  the  very  time,  in  tlie  veiy 
circumstances,  and  by  the  very  persons  to  whom 
tliey  have  been  attributed." 

Or  is  it  an  overstrained  conjecture,  that  this 
poetry  may  not,  in  its  original  form,  have  pre- 
sented so  striking  a  difference  from  all  the  other 
poetry  with  whicl^we  are  acquainted, — tliat  it 
may  at  first  have  been  animated  with  all  the 
sentiment,  which  the  rude  theology  of  that  period 
could  inspire  ?  a  sentiment  wliich,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  being  found  incompati- 
,ble  with  its  sublimer  tenets  and  purer  spirit^ 
A  a 
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would  natural!}'  be  dropped,  in  the  course  of 
the  oral  transmission  of  this  poetry  through 
successive  generations  of  Christians  ? 

But  though  Ossian  lias  not  ventured  witliin 
this  consecrated  ground,   or  dared  to  disclose  i 
the  high  mysteries  of  rehgion,  his  poetry  is  ani-  j 
mated  by  a  7'eligions  mythologi/,  alike  simple,  j 
natural,   and  beautiful ;    and  which    has   the  ' 
singular  advantage  of  being  founded  on  the  ; 
universal  belief  of  all  nations,  particularly  in  j 
such  periods  of  society  as  that  in  which  he  liv-  , 
ed.     As  the  poetical  beauty  of  this  mythology  f 
has  been  well  stated  by  Dr  Blair  in  his  cele-  j 
brated   Critical   Dissertation  on  the  Poems  of  | 
Ossian,  which  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  any  ] 
farther  observations  on  that  subject  might  well  ;j 
be  deemed  superfluous.      But  it  is  essential  to  i| 
our  present  argument  to  remark,  that  this  my-  j 
thology  proves  that  the  ancient   Caledonians, 
even  as  represented   by  Ossian,    were   by  no 
means  so  destitute  of  religious  sentiment  as  has  ' 
been  generally  thought.     While  they  imagined  ■ 
that  their  ancestors  existed  in  a  disembodied  j 
state ;  that  they  dwelt  in  the  airy  halls  of  the  ^ 
clouds ;   that   they  continued   still    to   interest 
themselves  in  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  their  , 
descendants ;  that  their  vision,  cleared  from  the 
film  of  mortality,  penetrated  into  the  scenes  of 
futurity   of  which  they  frequently  gave  intima-  ; 
lions  to  their  kindred  among  the  hving ;  and 
that  they  possessed  certain  influences  over  the 
elements,  as  well  as  over  the  affairs  of  mortals 
—it  is  clear,  that  such  a  mythology  was  found- 
ed on  the  belief  of  the  separate  existence  of  the 
soul  after  death,  and  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments,    and   remarkably  coincided 
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with  the  principles  of  almost  every  system  of 
ancient  rehgion.f 

Among  the  omissions  in  the  poetry  of  Ossian, 
which  Mr  Laing  considers  as  infallible  detections 
of  its  recent  composition,  he  places  peculiar 
stress  on  the  total  silence  with  regard  to  beasts 
of  prey.  Macpherson,  it  seems,  witli  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  state  of  his  country, 

. :  had  never  heard  that  wolves  were  once  univer- 

,  sal  in  Britain,  and  that  boars  and  wild  cattle 
abounded  in  the  Caledonian  forest.  From 
animals  of  whose  existence  he  was  not  aware,  he 
could  derive  no  poetical  images ;  and  hence  Mr 
Laing  very  logically  concludes,  that  the  ori- 
ginals of  his  pretended  translations  could  not 

,  have  been  composed,  at  the  early  period  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  But  wolves,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  poems  which  Macpherson 
has  published  under  the  name  of  Ossian,  make 
a  prominent  figure  in  many  of  the  later  poems 
of  the    Highlands,    with    which    it    suits   Mr 

.  Laing's  purpose  sometimes  to  believe  tliat  he 
was  intimately  conversant ;  and  he  must  have 

;  been  a  very  novice  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
tiy,  if  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  a  period, 
when  the  Highlands  were  much  infested  by 
those    ravenous    animals.       What    a   bungler, 

,  then,   in  imposture  has  he  proved  himself,  by 

1^  an  omission  which  constitutes  so  palpable  a  de- 

I  tection  / 

I  It  seems  of  consequence  here  to  remark, 
that  some  animals  have   naturally  a  poetical 

I  character,   and  that  others   may  acquire  this. 

:  t  See,  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr  Graham's  Essw,  i 
\  Treatise  on  the  Mythology  of  Ossian,  by  the  late  Pro. 
\  fessor  Richardson  of  Glasgow. 
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character  from  accidental  circumstances,  parti- 
cularly from  a  kind  of  visionary  importance 
which  is  thrown  over  them,  when  they  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  imperfectly  knowni.  The  generous 
qualities  of  the  lion,  combined  with  his  strength 
and  courage,  render  him  a  favourite  subject  of 
poetical  allusion  in  pastoral  countries ;  the  wolf 
may  be  an  object  of  interest,  but  is  utterljfi 
destitute  of  poetical  dignity.  Heroes  would- 
be  degraded  by  comparison  with  an  animal, 
distinguished  only  by  fierceness  and  rapacity, 
unaccompanied  by  any  higher  attribute ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  comparison  would  not  b© 
sufficiently  contemptuous  for  those,  whom  it  . 
was  the  intention  of  the  poet  to  hold  up  to  de» 
testation  as  insolent  tyrants,  or  merciless  pol- 
troons. 

At  all  events,  the  omissions  of  a  poet  can 
furnish  no  satisfactory  criterion  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  works  ascribed  to  him.  Vir-« 
gil  a  great  proportion  of  whose  poetry  relates 
to  shepherds  and  flocks,  and  rural  economyj 
has  mentioned  thejbx  only  once  in  the  whole  • 
course  of  his  poems,  f  Had  he  never  mention- 
ed it,  or  had  the  only  line  in  which  its  name  is  ' 
found,  been  lost,  should  we  have  been  warrant- 
ed in  concluding,  either  that  foxes  had  been 
utterly  extirpated  from  Italy  before  his  time, 
or  that  his  poems  were  entirely  spurious? 
Every  one  is  immediately  sensible  of  the  ab-- 
surdity  of  such  a  conclusion;  yet  precisely  such 
is  the  conclusion,  which  Mr  Laing  would  draw 
from,  the  silence  of  Ossian  with  regard  to 
wolyt's. 

t  Eel.  94.  ?I. 
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The  boldness  with  which  this  staunch  beagle 
dashes  into  ground  full  of  danger  to  himself, 
has  entangled  him  in  a  maze  of  aspin  and  yew- 
trees,  from  which  he  can  hardly  escape.  Pre- 
suming a  little  too  far  on  liis  knowledge  of  na- 
tural history,  Mr  Laing  tells  vjs  that  the  aspin  or 
trembling  poplar,  the  crithean,  or  cran  na  critli, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  was 
introduced  by  the  Romans,  and  was  not  a  na- 
tive of  Scotland.  Yet  naturalists,  whose  eyes 
are  not  bUnded  by  prejudice,  regard  it  as  an 
eitablished  point,  that  the  aspin  is  indigenous 
to  the  mountains  of  Caledonia ;  since  they  find 
It  in  great  profusion  there,  shooting  from  the 
crevices  of  rocks,  or  fringing  the  margins  of 
lakes.  WTioever  has  visited  the  scenery  of 
Loch  Ketterin,  will  know  how  to  estimate  this 
detection.  The  yew-tree,  he  tells  us,  from  the 
care  to  presei-ve  and  plant  it  in  church-yards, 
was  certainly  not  indigenous.  How  then  has 
it  happened  that  there  are  innumerable  places 
in  Scotland,  which  still  have  their  denomination 
from  this  tree,  in  conforaiity  with  the  custom 
of  giving  names  to  places,  from  the  species  of 
trees  with  which  they  chiefly  abound :  thus  Glcn- 
iuir,  the  Glen  of  Yews,  Dunure,  or  i>M7i-i«'/V, 
the  Hill  of  Yews,  &c.  ?  So  congenial  indeed  is 
the  soil  and  climate  of  this  country  to  the  yew, 
that  notwithstanding  many  attempts  to  extirpate 
it,  on  account  of  its  noxious  qualities,  it  still 
maintains  its  ground  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  |: 

We  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  to  our 
readers  for  detaining  them  with  the  refutation 

$  See  Dr  Graham's  Essay,  p.  50,  51. 
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of  objections  so  futile  and  groundless ;  but 
they  may  serve  at  least  as  amusing  specimens 
of  Mr  Laing's  favourite  method  of  adducing 
gratuitous  assertion  instead  of  proofs,  and  af- 
ford a  striking  instance  of  the  facility  of  impos- 
ing even  on  the  learned,  by  assuming  a  tone  of 
confident  dogmatism  on  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand. 

In  his  detections  from  history,  however,  it 
may  be  expected  that  he  will  be  more  success- 
ful :  for,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  historical  re- 
searches, it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  must 
here  stand  on  his  own  ground,  and  firmly 
maintain  his  position.  Even  here,  however, 
his  success  by  no  means  warrants  the  triumphant 
tone  which  he  thinks  proper  to  assume.  One 
point,  indeed,  to  which  he  attaches  great  im- 
portance, and  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
Gibbon,  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede.  With 
the  opinions  of  Macpherson  we  have  no  con- 
cern, nor  does  it  seem  of  the  slightest  impor- 
tance to  the  question  at  issue,  whether  the 
Caracul  and  Caros  of  Ossian  be  really,  as  he 
supposes,  the  Celtic  appellations  of  Caracalla 
and  Carausius,  or  whether  the  adventures 
which  are  celebrated  in  these  poems,  have  any 
connexion  with  the  Roman  liistory  of  the 
period,  to  which  the  translator  assigns  them. 
Had  Mr  Laing  even  succeeded  in  proving  that 
Ossian  must  have  lived  a  whole  century  later 
than  tlie  era  in  which  Macpherson  places  him, 
the  genuineness  of  these  poems  would  be  in  no 
degree  invalidated.  Over  so  remote  a  period 
a  veil  of  obscurity  might  be  expected  to  hang ; 
and  if  the  critics  of  Greece  were  uncertain  to 
what  era  tjiey  should  refer  either  the  Trojan 
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war,  or  the  bard  who  sung  it,  some  allowance 
may  be  made  for  mistakes  with  regard  to  a  poet, 
between  whom  and  our  own  times,  a  period  of 
much  longer  and  deeper  darkness  has  inter- 
vened. 

But  while  we  are  ready  to  admit,  that  Mac- 
pherson  may  have  been  mistaken  in  identify- 
ing Caracul  with  the  emperor  Bassianus  Anto- 
ninus, nicknamed  Caracalla,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  admit,  that  l\Ir  Laing  has  proved  that 
these  names  must  apply  to  different  persons. 
Without  knowing  any  thing  of  his  nickname, 
Ossian  might  very  naturally  apply  the  name 
Caracul,  of  the  fierce  eye,  to  this  furious  tyrant ; 
and  many  circumstances  concur  to  fix  the  pe- 
riod of  the  transactions  of  which  Ossian  sings, 
to  an  era  very  near  to  tliat  of  Caracalla,  if  not 
the  same. 

We  have  already  seen  from  the  indubitable 
testimony  of  Tacitus  and  other  Roman  his- 
torians, that,  even  in  the  time  of  Agricola, 
the  northern  and  western  Caledonians  were  a 
numerous  and  warlike  race ;  and  their  incur- 
sions into  the  Roman  province,  not  only  at 
that  time,  but  during  all  the  succeeding  pe- 
riods of  Roman  domination  in  Britain,  were  so 
frequent  and  formidable,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  the  subdued  provinces  by  walls  and 
trenches,  in  order  to  repel,  not  to  vanquish, 
these  restless  and  powerful  enemies.  The 
mighty  invasion  of  Severus,  who  collected  the 
whole  force  of  his  empire,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  penetrate  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Cale- 
donia, and  to  exterminate  its  fierce  inhabitants, 
naturally  fonned  a  most  memorable  epoch  in 
Calsdonian  history  j  while  its  disastrous  issue 
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became  a  theme  of  exultation  to  the  Caledonian 
bards.  The  death  of  Sevenis,  and  the  unna- 
tural conduct  of  Caracalla,  by  Avhom  he  was  ac- 
companied in  this  expedition,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  peculiar  interest  of  their  enemies ; ' 
and  whether  Ossian  had  seen  this  ferocious 
stranger  or  not,  these  events  must  still  have 
been  so  recent  in  the  recollection  of  the  Cale- 
donians, that  it  appears  at  least  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  it  is  to  this  very  Caracalla,  and  to  his 
encounter  with  these  hardy  barbarians,  that  the 
poet  so  frequently  alludes.  All  this,  however, 
is  offered  as  matter  of  conjecture,  the  probability 
of  which  is  certainly  not  dimhiished  by  tlie  ques- 
tionable authority  of  the  Irish  annalists,  who 
date  the  battle  of  Gabhra,  the  last  of  Fingal's 
fields,  nearly  ninety  years  after  his  supposed  con- 
test with  Caracalla.  It  has  been  justly  observed, 
that,  had  these  annalists  (the  supporters  of  a 
millennium  of  fabulous  kings)  placed  those  two 
battles  five  centuries  asunder,  their  aiithority 
would  have  been  neither  more  nor  less  vaUd 
in  regard  to  the  decision  of  this  question. 

In  this,  as  in  some  of  his  other  detections, 
Mr  Laing,  blinded  by  his  zeal,  has  not  perceived 
the  inconsistency  of  supposing  Macpherson  at 
once  so  intimately  acquainted  with  history  as  to 
render  it  the  foundation  of  his  imposture,  and 
so  utterly  ignorant  of  dates,  as  to  expose  him- 
self by  imlpable  anachronisms.  We  can  easily 
suppose,  tliat,  finding  in  Ossian  the  names 
Caracul  and  Caros,  he  might  be  misled  by  the 
resemblance  in  sound  to  refer  them  inconsi- 
derately to  Caracalla  and  Carausius;  but  we 
cannot  so  easily  believe,  that,  in  a  deliberate 
fiction,  he  should  oppose  the  same  hero  to  these 
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fjTants  at  an  interval  of  74  years.  He  had 
only  to  open  a  Roman  History  to  perceive  the 
charge  of  improbability  to  which  he  would  thus 
exjwse  his  whole  fabrication  ;  and  to  me,  I 
confess,  it  appears  much  more  credible,  that  the 
otd  age  of  Fingal  may  have  been  so  green  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  the  field  when  beyond  his 
ninetieth  year  against  the  latter  usurper  (had 
he  not  been  anticipated  by  the  heroic  einulation 
of  his  grandson  Oscar),  than  that  the  youth  of 
Macpkerson  should  have  been  so  raw,  when  he 
could  compose  such  poetry,  as  to  fall  into  in- 
consistencies so  easily  avoided,  and  so  easily  de- 
tected. 

That  Fingal's  exploits  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  third  century,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems,  as  illustrat- 
ed by  the  most  audientic  historians  of  diose 
northern  nations  to  which  they  so  frequently  v 
allude.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  judiciously  suspect- 
ing that,  if  the  poems  were  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  Ossian,  some  traces  of  the  tran- 
sactions which  they  describe  might  be  found  in 
these  historians,  applied  to  Mr  Rosing,  the 
Danish  pastor  in  London,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  following  satisfactory  inforaiation. 
In  Suhm's  History  of  Denmark,  a  work  of  the 
greatest  authority,  an  account  is  given  of  Granr, 
a  Norwegian  prince,  who  had  acquired  a  terri- 
tory in  the  western  parts  of  Jutland.  He  had 
espoused  tlie  cause  of  a  princess,  daughter  of 
St/gtri/gg,  King  of  East  Gut/ia,  who  was  perse- 
cuted by  a  rude  suitor,  whom  she  greatly  dis- 
liked, and  who,  it  would  appear,  was  the  cele- 
brated Swaran.  Gram  undertook  her  defence, 
gained  her  favour,  but  afterwards  slew  her  fa- 
Aa  3 
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iher  who  opposed  him.  Suhm  thus  proceeds 
in  liis  narrative :  "  Grain  had  hardly  disengaged 
himself  from  this  contest,  before  he  was  obliged 
to  begin  another  with  Swaran,  King  of  the 
IFest  Gothes,  who  would  revenge  the  insult  and 
injury  which  he  had  suffered  from  Gram,  and 
besides  laid  claim  to  the  East  Got/nan  kingdom^ 
which  however  none  of  them  obtained,  as  ond 
Humble  governed  tliere  not  long  after.  Swaran 
was  tlie  son  of  Starno ;  he  had  carried  on  many 
wars  in  Ireland,  where  he  had  vanquished  most 
of  the  heroes  that  opposed  him,  except  Cuchul- 
lln,  who,  assisted  by  the  Gaelic  or  Caledonian 
King  Firigal,  in  the  present  Scotland,  not  only 
defeated  him,  but  even  took  him  prisoner,  but 
had  the  generosity  to  send  him  back  again  to 
his  country;  and  these  exploits  can  never  be 
effaced  from  men's  memory,  as  they  are  cele- 
bi'ated  in  the  most  inimitable  manner  by  the 
Scotch  poet,  (^ssian,  and  Swaran  has  thereby 
obtained  an  honour  which  has  been  denied  to 
so  many  heroes  greater  than  he.  With  such  an 
enemy  Gram  was  now  to  contend.  They  met 
in  single  combat,  and  Swaran  lost  his  life ;  he 
left  sixteen  brotliers.  'Diese  Gram  was  obliged 
to  meet  at  once,  and  was  foitimate  enough  ta 
slay  them  all."  Though  no  date  is  given  to 
this  event,  the  author  places  the  death  of  Gram 
in  the  year  240,  and  from  the  context  of  the 
history,  the  transaction  with  Swaran  cannot 
have  happened  many  yeai-s  before.  The  exist- 
ence of  Swaran,  son  of  Starno,  his  having  l^een 
defeated  by  Fingal,  and  his  wars  in  Ireland,  as 
related  by  Ossian,  are  thus  authenticated  by  the 
Danish  historians,  while  his  era  is  made  almost 
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the  same  with  that  which  Macpherson  assigns 
to  Fingal. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps 
the  most  important  confirmation,  which  the 
antiquity  of  Ossian's  poetry  derives  from  these 
northern  annals.  The  account  wliich  they 
give  of  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian nations,  is  frequently  tlie  best  com- 
mentary on  some  of  Ossian's  allusions,  and 
proves,  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Fingalianswere 
no  strangers  to  the  shores  of  Lochlin.  Thus 
in  the  first  Duan  of  Cath-loda,  the  poet  says, 
*•  Fingal  again  advanced  his  steps  wide  thi-ough 
the  bosom  of  night,  to  where  the  trees  of  Loda 
shook  amid  squally  winds."  Here  Starno,  and 
iiis  son  Swaran,  were  engaged  in  religious  so- 
lemnities, and  were  receiving  tlie  words  of  a 
spirit,  "  who  looked  from  the  dark  red  cloud  of 
Loda,  and  poured  his  voice  at  times,  amidst 
the  roaring  stream.'*  In  conformity  with  tliis 
description,  we  learn  that  the  Kings  of  Scandi- 
navia were  at  the  same  time  head-priests,  and 
used  frequently,  especially  on  solemn  occasions, 
to  perfoi-m  the  rites  thenxselves,  wliich  they 
generally  did  in  tlie  night. 

The  sword  of  Fingal,  made  by  a  smith  of 
Lochlin,  was  called  Lnno,  and  was  said  to 
kill  a  man  at  every  stroke.  It  is  the  only 
sword  to  which  a  name  is  given  throughout 
the  poems,  and  this  peculiarity  Fingal  had 
adopted,  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the 
country  where  it  was  made.  Among  the  Scan- 
dinavians it  was  customary,  from  tlie  remotest 
antiquity,  to  give  names  to  swords,  and  some- 
times also  to  other  parts  of  their  armour.  Of 
Tyrjing,  a  famous  sword,  it  was  believed,  tliat 
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it  must  take  a  man's  life  every  time  it  was  un- 
sheathed ;  a  superstitious  notion,  which  caused 
the  death  of  many  innocent  people. 

In  Carrie- Thura,  Uthais  described  as  cloth- 
ing  herself  in  armour  and  following  Trothal, 
Jier  lover,  in  his  encounter  with  Fingal, — a 
practice  which  was  by  no  means  uncommon 
among  the  Scandinavian  fair.  Not  only  love, 
but  a  true  martial  spirit,  and  desire  of  fame, 
impelled  them  frequently  to  the  field.  These 
heroines  were  called  Skioldmosr,  shield-maids, 
and  frequently  displayed  no  less  valour  and 
ferocity  than  their  male  competitors. 

In  the  poem  entitled  Oina-Morul,  Malorchol 
tells  Ossian,  that  the  chief  of  wavy  Sardronlo 
liad  seen  and  loved  his  daughter,  white-bosomed 
Oina-Morul.  "  He  sought,  I  denied  the  maid, 
for  our  fathers  had  been  foes.  He  came  with 
battle,"  &c.  Tlus  manner  of  conducting  court- 
ship was  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions of  the  nojth,  and  many  instances  of  it 
occur  in  their  annals. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  instances 
which  might  be  adduced,  to  prove  the  his- 
torical accuracy  of  the  allusions  to  northern 
customs  and  manners  which  abound  in  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  as  one  of  tlie  strongest  colla- 
lateral  proofs  of  their  being  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  that  bard.f  In  what  light,  then, 
shall  we  regard  Mr  Laing's  assertion,  that  the 
Highlanders  never  passed  into  Scandinavia,  that 
she  invasions  from  Lochlin  are  entirely  fabu- 

t  See  Mr  Rosing's  letter  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  io 
the  Appendix,  No.  2.  to  the  BaroneV«  Dissertation  on 
tire  Autheaticity  of  Ossian's  Poems. 
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lous,  and  that  even  the  name  Lochlin  was  un- 
known till  the  ninth  or  tenth  century?  He 
may  not  have  enjoyed  opportunities  of  consult- 
ing the  northern  historians,  who  could  have 
corrected  his  mistatements ;  but  to  hazard  such 
groundless  assertions  was  surely  very  unworthy 
of  one,  accustomed  to  the  patience  and  the 
caution  of  historical  investigation  ;  and  he  ought 
to  have  known,  that  in  a  Gaelic  manuscript, 
ascertained  by  Mr  Astle  to  have  been  written  ia 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  composed  some 
time  between  the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries,  the 
name  of  Lochlin,  as  applied  by  Ossian,  fre- 
quently occurs ;  and  that  in  a  Welsh  treatise, 
written  about  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  centurj', 
it  is  said,  "  that  the  warlike  Irp  conducted  a 
fleet  to  Llychlyn,"  on  which  Mr  Edward 
Llliwyd  remarks,  "  by  this  name  we  understand 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway."  It  is  need- 
less to  detain  our  readers  with  the  other  histo- 
rical detections  of  Mr  Laing,  which  originate 
in  whims  equally  fanciful  and  unfounded. 

Of  his  grand  detection  from  the  imitations  of 
ancient  and  modern  poets,  and  of  the  sacred 
writings,  what  shall  we  say  ?  The  immense 
body  of  quotations  which  he  produces  to  sup- 
port his  charge,  does  honour  to  his  industry, 
and  the  nice  resemblances  which  he  deliglits  to 
trace,  may  be  supposed  to  display  acuteness  and 
ingenuity.  But  never  certainly  was  industry 
so  deplorably  misemployed — ingenuity  so  much 
perverted — or  the  candour  of  criticism  so  gross- 
ly violated.  To  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  INIacpherson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  was  conversant  with  all  the  au- 
thors, through  which  IMr  Laing,  by  the  help  of 
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indexes,  common-place  books,  and  marginal 
annotations,  had  for  a  length  of  years  been  en- 
deavouring to  follow  him — it  would  not  be 
difficult,  on  the  same  plan  of  detection,  to 
convict  Mr  Laing,  in  every  sentence  of  liis 
'  History,  of  plagiarism  from  some  ancient  or 
modern  liistorian,  and  to  trace  every  syllable 
of  his  elaborate  dissertation  to  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  or  the  dissertations  of  INIacpherson  and 
Blair. 

"  In  Ossian,"  Mr  Laing  obser%-es,  "  there 
are  some  hundred  similes  and  poetical  ima- 
ges, which  must  either  be  original  or  derived 
from  imitation.  If  the  poems  are  authentic, 
they  must  be  original ;  and  their  casual  co- 
incidence with  other  poetry  can  possess  only 
such  a  vague  resemblance  as  that  of  Virgil's 
Pollio  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah" — (a  resem- 
blance which,  by  tlie  way,  is  much  closer  than 
any  tliat  ISIr  Laing  has  been  able  to  point  out 
between  the  poetry  of  Ossian  and  that  of  any 
ancient  or  modern  author).  ''  If  the  poems  are 
not  authentic,  these  similes  and  poetical  ima- 
ges must  be  derived  from  the  classics,  scrip- 
tures, and  modern  poetrj',  with  which  the  au- 
thor's mind  was  previously  impregnated,  and, 
however  artfully  disgxnsed,  they  may  be  traced 
distinctly  to  their  source.  i'^nd,  conversely 
again,  if  these  similes  and  poetical  images  are 
original,  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  can  ad- 
mit of  no  contradiction ;  if  on  the  contrary'  they 
are  derived  from  imitation,  all  the  attestations 
and  oaths  in  the  Highlands  would  fail  to  esta- 
blish the  autlienticity  of  Ossian." 

All  this  may  be  admitted ;  and  had  Mr 
Ldng  succeeded,  according  to  the  fair  rules  of 
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criticism,  in  substantiating  his  charge  of  plagia- 
rism against  these  poems,  the  question  with 
regard  to  their  genuineness  would  have  been 
set  for  ever  at  rest.  He  ought,  however,  to 
have  set  out  with  supposing  it  possible  at  least 
that  Macpherson  was  nothing  more  than  the 
translator,  and  tiiat  many  apparent  plagiarisms 
might  be  chargeable  on  him  in  that  capacity 
alone.  Had  he  been  able  to  compare  the 
Gaelic  originals  with  the  translations,  he  would 
have  found  tliat  the  translator  has  used  most 
unwan-antable  liberties,  and  that  wherever  a 
closer  coincidence,  than  can  be  ascribed  to  acci- 
dent, is  to  be  traced  between  the  English  Os- 
sian,  and  any  ancient  or  modern  poet,  the  co~ 
incidence  disappears  in  the  Gaelic.  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  be  more  natural,  than  that  Mac- 
pherson, whose  mind  was  impregnated  with  the 
classical  poetry  of  his  own  country,  as  well  as 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  should  have  frequently 
borrowed  a  classical  phrase,  when  he  found 
it  difficult  to  express  in  his  own  words  the 
meaning  of  his  author.  Nor  can  there  be  a 
more  satisfactory  proof,  that  the  poems  were 
not  his  own  composition,  than  the  fact,  that  not 
one  of  these  phrases  can  be  traced  in  the  origi- 
nal. 

Can  no  remarkable  coincidence,  then,  be  dis- 
covered, between  the  sentiments,  imagery,  or 
expressions  of  the  Gaelic  Ossian,  and  any  other 
poet  ?  If  such  coincidence  did  not  occasionally 
appear,  there  might  arise  a  suspicion  that  it  had 
been  designedly  avoided,  and  thus  would  be 
furnished  a  detection  of  a  different  kind,  but 
as  conclusive  as  that  of  plagiarism,  in  which 
Mr  Laing  so  confidently  triumphs.     For  let  it 
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be  remembered  that  the  great  features  of  nature 
are  in  every  country  very  similar ;  and  to  poets 
of  original  genius  will  always  be  the  most  ob- 
vious sources  of  imagery.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  human  sentiment  and  feeling,  how- 
ever modified  by  diversity  of  circumstances, 
must  in  all  places,  and  in  every  stage  of  society, 
be  essentially  the  same,  and  suggest  similar 
maxims,  reflections,  and  contemplations.  In 
fine,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  course  of 
hmnan  life,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
the  circumstances  and  fortunes  of  commimities 
and  individuals,  must  in  all  their  leading  points 
have  a  similar  character ;  and  may  very  natu- 
rally be  described  by  men  of  genius  and  obser- 
vation in  nearly  similar  terms,  and  illustrated 
by  similar  images,  analogies,  or  reasoning. 

For  what  degree  of  coincidence  tliese  cir- 
cumstances will  account,  it  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  determine.  So  endless  are  the  varieties  of 
the  mental,  as  well  as  the  corporeal  endow- 
ments of  mankind,  amidst  their  general  unifor- 
mity, that  scarcely  t^vo  minds,  perhaps,  will  re- 
gard the  same  subject  in  precisely  the  same 
view,  or  express  even  the  same  idea  in  exactly 
the  same  words.  A  perfect  and  continued  co- 
incidence between  authors,  of  whom  the  one 
could  not  possibly  borrow  from  the  other,  might 
well  be  accounted  miraculous :  such  a  coinci- 
cidence,  when  there  was  no  such  impossibility, 
would  be  immediately  referred  to  imitation  or 
plagiarism.  Yet  every  person  accustomed  to 
composition  must  remember  instances,  in  which 
he  has  been  surprised  by  an  unexpected  coinci- 
dence between  some  of  his  own  ideas,  expres- 
sions, and  even  trains  of  thought,  and  those 
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of  authors  whom  he  had  never  previously  seen ; 
and  the  fastidiousness  of  genius  has  rejected 
many  a  glowing  conception,  and  many  a  feli- 
citous phrase,  because  they  were  found  to  bear 
too  close  a  resemblance  to  the  efiiisions  of  some 
more  fortmiate  author,  who  had  the  advantage 
of  priority. 

Surely  'Mr  Laing,  had  he  thought  of  all  this, 
would  have  found  no  difficulty  in  accoimting 
for  the  casual  coincidence  between  Ossian  and 
other  poets,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
charge  of  plagiarism.  Such  coincidences  are 
to  be  found  in  tlie  writers  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  they  some- 
times occur,  but  that  they  are  not  more  fre- 
quent. For  instance,  the  beauty  and  frailty  of 
tlie  human  frame  suggests  a  very  natural  com- 
parison to  a  flower.  When  Virgil,  then,  in  the 
pathetic  episode  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  says 
of  the  unfortunate  stripling, — Purpureus  veluti 
cum  flos  succisus  aratro,  Languescit,  Sec. — are 
we  to  suppose  that  he  had  his  eye  on  tlie  la- 
mentation of  Job  over  the  brevity  of  human 
life — "  He  cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut 
down?"  or  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Frail  man,  his 
days  are  like  grass,  as  the  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  flourisheth?"  When  Homer  represents 
Jupiter  deploring  in  these  words  the  unhappy 
fate  of  our  race, 

Ov  fiiv  yu,^  rt  ttov  l^iv  o'/^y^A)T2^cv  eiv^^og 
UecvTUv  ocrru,  Ti  yxiccv  iTriTrvetet  n  y.cm  i^<ku. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  wretched  than  man, 
of  all  tliat  breadie  and  move  upon  the  earth;" 
.—Did  the  Greek  poet  borrow  this  obvious  re- 
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flection  from  the  complaint  of  Job :  *'  Man  is 
born  unto  trouble  ;  man  that  is  bom  of  a  wo- 
man, is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble?"  In 
the  observation  'd^rt  f*iv  ttoXiuv  f^vkuv,  u^n 
5«  K»i  vTva  ;  "  There  is  a  time  for  many  words 
(much  conversation)  and  a  time  for  sleep;"— 
Was  Homer  indebted  to  these  aphorisms  of 
Solomon,  "  In  every  thing  there  is  a  season  ; 
a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak  ?" 

To  pretend  that  tliese  parallel  passages  re- 
s^ulted  from  imitation  would  justly  be  accounted 
the  very  madness  of  criticism.  Yet  on  coinci- 
dences far  slighter  than  these,  does  Mr  Laing 
frequently  ground  a  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Ossian.  Thus,  Ossian's  incomparable  descrip- 
tion of  Agandecca,  "  She  comea  in  all  her 
beauty  like  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the 
east ;  loveliness  was  around  her  as  light ;  her 
steps  was  the  music  of  songs,"  is  traced  by  our 
lynx-eyed  critic  to  Milton's  description  of  Eve : 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaven  in  her  eyes  j 
In  every  gesture,  dignity  and  love :" 

And  it  must  be  owned  that  there  is  a  resem- 
blance, since  in  both  passages  the  word  steps 
occurs.  Mr  Laing  afterwards  discovered,  that 
to  compare  the  approach  of  a  lovely  female  to 
"  the  moon  from  the  cloud  of  the  east,"  was 
by  far  too  poetical  an  ideil  to  have  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  a  Highland  bard,  and  he  accordingly 
found  its  original  in  these  lines  of  Thomson  : 


"  Meanwhile  the  moon, 


Full  orbed,  and  breaking  from  the  scattered  clouds. 
Shews  her  broad  visage  in  the  crimsoned  east." 

After  this  detection,  who  can  doubt  that  Ossian, 
without  such  authority,  could  never  have  ob- 
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served  the  moon  shining  from  the  cloud  of  the 
east,  in  such  beauty  as  to  suggest  a  comparison 
with  female  loveliness  ?  In  this  useful  passage 
of  Thomson,  too,  Mr  Laing  discovers  the  ori- 
ginal of  a  beautiful  simile  in  tlie  description  of 
Brassolis  :  "  Her  bosom  is  seen  from  her  robe, 
as  the  moon  from  the  clouds  of  night," 

This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  suflSciently 
acute ;  but  our  critic's  sagacity  in  detection  is 
still  more  strikingly  displayed  in  the  discovery 
of  the  following  recondite  resemblances.  In 
the  second  Duan  of  Cath-loda,  Strina-dona  is 
thus  described  :  "  If  on  the  heath  she  moved, 
her  breast  was  whiter  than  the  down  of  Cana ; 
if  on  the  sea-beat  shore,  than  the  foam  of  the 
rolling  ocean.  Her  eyes  were  two  stai-s  of  light. 
Her  face  was  heaven's  bow  in  showers.  Her 
dark  hair  flowed  round  it,  like  the  streaming 
clouds." 

Dr  Blair,  in  his  admirable  dissertation,  had 
praised  the  tenderness  of  Tibullus,  and  Mr 
Laing,  in  the  scrutinizing  spirit  of  detection, 
had  ranged  that  classical  poet's  works,  that  he 
might  trace  in  them  the  original  source  of  some 
of  Ossian's  finest  effusions.  He  had  ranged 
long  in  vain,  when  to  his  inexpressible  delight, 
he  found  the  following  parallel  to  the  above 
quotation  from  Cath-loda,  published  after  the 
appearance  of  Dx  Blair's  dissertation. 

**  Ilius  ex  oculis  quum  vult  exurerc  divos," 

(  By  the  way,  Mr  Laing  detects  in  this  line  the 
original  of  Milton's  fine  expression,  "  heaven, 
in  her  eye !") 

"  Accendit  gemifias  lampadus  acer  Amor. 
Jllara  quictjujd  agit,  quoqito  vestigia  movit. 
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Componit  furtim,  sulisequiturque  decov. 
Seu  solvit  CTines,  fusis  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  veneranda  comis  r 


That  the  reader  may  the  better  judge  of  the 
close  parallehsm  between  these  U\o  passages, 
by  havMig  them  presented  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, I  shall  quote  Mr  Macfarlane's  literal 
translation  in  Latin  of  the  description  of  Strina- 
dona,  from  the  original  Gaelic :  "  Si  esset  in 
itinere  ericae,  Erat  candidior  quam  Cana  ejus 
species,  Si  in  litore  undarum  inanium,  Quani 
spuma  super  inclinatione  earum  fluminum. 
Erant  ejus  oculi  (lucidi)  lucis  sicut  duae  stellae  ; 
Sicut  arcus  ccelorum  in  imbre,  Ejus  vultus 
honestus  sub  capillo  ipsius,  Qui  erat  nigrior 
quam  nubes  sub  vento." 

"  This,"  says  our  critic,  "  is  the  first  direct 
imitation  from  Tibullus ;"  and  when  the  imita- 
tion is  pointed  out,  who  does  not  at  once  per- 
ceive it,  and  do  homage  to  the  critic's  shrewd- 
ness ?  "  Her  eyes  were  two  stars  of  light  ;'^ 
(what  right  had  Ossian,  amidst  the  perpetual 
mist  of  the  Grampians,  to  know  any  thing 
about  stars  of  light,  or  how  could  he  dream 
of  so  refined  a  simile  as  this?)  Erant  ejus 
oculi  lucis  sicut  dua;  stelltp, — how  close  tlie  imi- 
tation of  these  two  lines  of  the  Latin  poet, 

*«  Ilius  ex  ocvlis  quum  vult  exurcre  divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas  acer  Amor; 


i.  e.  Fierce  love,  when  he  wishes  to  inflame  the 
gods,  kindles,  or  (to  make  the  parallel  more 
obvious)  lights   up   tivo  torches   at  her  eyes. 
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Here  to  be  sure,  tliere  is  nothing  of  stars,  but 
both  beauties  are  represented  as  having  eyes, 
nay  two  eyes ;  at  least  we  may  suppose  that  Cu- 
pid lighted  a  torch  at  each  of  Sulpitia's  ;  and, 
as  stars  and  torches  both  give  light,  the  coinci- 
dence is  complete.  "  If  on  the  heath  she 
moved,  her  breast  was  whiter  than  the  down  of 
Cana  ;f  if  on  the  sea-beat  shore,  than  the  foam 
of  the  rolling  ocean!"  "  Si  esset  in  itinera 
ericae  ;  Erat  candidior  quam  Cana  ejus  species, 
Si  in  littore  undarum  inanium,  Quam  spuma 
super  incUnatione  earum  fluminum." 

♦'  Seu  solvit  criiies,/«5«  decet  esse  capillis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  veneranda  comis." 

In  these  passages  there  is  a  striking  resemblance 
of  construction.  In  TibuUus,  two  successive 
lines  begin  with  sen ;  in  Ossian  latinized,  with  sU 
in  the  English  ti-anslation,  with  if.  There  is,  in- 
deed, nothing  in  the  Roman  poet  about  the  down 
of  Cana,  or  the  foam  of  the  sea ;  but  he  after- 
wards tells  us  that  Sulpitia  had  the  power  of  in- 
flaming, whether  clothed  in  a  purple  or  a  white 
robe,  and  here  is  at  least  the  resemblance  of  the 
epithet  white.  Nay  the  Latin  Candida,  by  drop- 
ping three  letters  becomes  cana,  suggesting  a 
very  unexpected  detection  !  Sulpitia  was  lovely 
whether  her  hair  was  loose,  or  carefully  dressed. 
Strina-dona's  countenance  was  like  the  vault 
of  heaven  in  a  shower,  under  her  hair  which 
was  blacker  than  the  clouds  scattered  by  the 
wind — how  similar  tlie  description  of  these  for- 

+  The  Cana,  a  kind  of  grass  very  common  in  the 
heathy  morasses  of  the  north,  carries  a  tuft  of  down, 
resembling  cotton,  and  of  a  very  pure  whiteness. 
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tunate  nymphs,  thus  immortalized  in  their  poets' 
lays! 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  trifling,  and  to 
turn  to  some  of  the  few  passages,  for  which 
Mr  Laing  seems  more  successful  in  finding  a 
parallel,  though  not  an  original.  "  I  beheld 
their  chief,"  says  Moran,  "  tall  as  a  glittering 
rock;"  Macphersons  Translation.  "Tall  as 
a  rock  of  ice,"  says  Mr  Laing,  "in  his  first  edi- 
tion, from  Pope's  Temple  of  Fame : 

High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  structure  lay, 
Steep  its  ascent,  and  slippery  was  the  way. 

And  even  the  alteration,  "  tall  as  a  glittering 
rock,''''  is  taken  from  a  simile  that  follows  a 
few  lines  afterwards,  in  the  same  poem : 

So  Zembla's  rocks,  the  beauteous  work  of  frost. 
Rise  white  in  air,  and  glitter  o'er  the  coast." 

Here  there  is  a  resemblance,  and  it  may  be  an 
imitation,  but  in  the  original  the  resemblance, 
and  of  course  the  appearance  of  imitation  entirely 
disappears.  "  Chunnaic  mi'n  ceannard,  thuirt 
Moran;  Coimeas  d'on  charraig  an  triath." 
Literally,  "  I  saw  their  leader,"  said  Moran, 
*'  Like  a  rock  was  their  chief."  Here  there  is  no 
mention  either  of  tallness,  or  of  glittering,  which 
are  the  amplifications  of  the  translator.  "  His 
spear  is  a  blasted  pine ;  his  shield,  the  rising 
moon,"  f  Translation)  traced  by  Mr  Laing  in 
these  lines  of  Milton, 

"  His  spear  to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine, 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  tall  Admiral." 


'  His  ponderous  shield, 


Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon,  whose  orb, 
I'hrough  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening," 
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"  when  the  moon  rises,  and  in  converting  Sa- 
tan into  Swaran,  it  was  only  necessary  to  sup- 
press those  images  that  are  derived  from  the 
sciences,  or  from  the  arts  of  civihzed  life."  Of 
Ossian's  words,  the  simple  translation  is  :  "  His 
spear  is  like  a  tir  upon  the  rocky  smumit  of  a 
mountain  ;  like  the  moon  rising  was  his  shield. " 
WhsLt  comparisons  could  occur  more  naturally 
to  the  imagination  of  a  Highlander,  especially, 
like  Moran,  under  the  influence  of  terror,  which 
is  always  disposed  to  hyperbole. 

Tliese  examples  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the 
candour  with  which  Mr  Laing  urges  his  accu- 
sation of  plagiarism.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
tlie  extent  to  which  even  the  shrewdest  critic 
may  be  misled  and  bhnded  by  a  favourite  the- 
ory, may  consult  Mr  Laing's  dissertation  at  the 
end  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  or  Uie  notes 
to  his  edition  of  Ossian  ;  and  compare  the  in- 
stances of  imitation  which  he  there  brings  for- 
ward, with  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sections 
of  Dr  Graham's  Essay,  and  the  observations 
respecting  the  Authenticity  of  the  Poems  of 
Ossian,  with  which  Mr  Grant  concludes  his 
*'  Thoughts  on  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Gael." — Were  I  ever  to  invoke  the  muses,  it 
would  be,  that  they  might  save  me  from  the 
influence  of  the  delusive  spirit  of  detection, 
which  deadens  the  heart  to  their  purest  inspi- 
rations, withers  with  its  baneful  torch  the  fairest 
flowers  in  tlie  garden  of  Parnassus,  and,  through 
the  dim  and  tinged  medium  of  self-conceit,  pre- 
sents tlie  most  splendid  beauties  of  the  poetical 
region  in  the  insipid  tameness  of  imitation,  or 
the  distortion  and  false  colouring  of  plagiarism  I 
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Having  discussed  at  such  length  the  princi- 
pal objections  which  liave  been  urged  against 
the  genuineness  of  tliese  poems,  I  shall  now 
give,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  a  summary 
\ievf  of  the  evidence  by  which  their  antiquity 
appears  to  be  fully  established.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  iMacpherson,  who  had  it  in 
his  power  from  the  first,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
scepticism  on  this  point,  should  have  perversely 
refused  satisfaction  to  those,  who  hinted  the 
least  suspicion  of  his  imposture.  It  seemed  a 
very  reasonable  request,  that,  since  doubts  had 
arisen,  whether  the  poems  which  he  had  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Ossian,  were  not  a 
fabrication  of  his  own,  he  would  produce  the 
Gaelic  originals,  from  which  he  professed  ta 
have  translated  them.  Yet  though  he,  some- 
what too  haughtily,  refused  to  give  any  satis- 
faction to  those,  whose  suspicions  he  resented 
as  an  impeachment  on  his  veracity,  to  his  friends 
he  was  more  frank  and  communicative ;  and  by 
the  testimony  of  several  of  them  it  is  clearly 
proved,  tliat  Macpherson,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Highlands,  had  obtained  in  manuscript,  or 
from  oral  recitation,  the  poetical  compositions 
of  Ossian,  the  translations  of  which  attracted 
so  much  of  the  public  attention. 

The  committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  have  published,  in  their  Report  on  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  a  letter  received  from  one  gen- 
tleman, who  aided  Macpherson  in  his  translation, 
and  whose  attestation,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  liis 
unimpeachable  veracity,  is  of  itself  sufl'icient  to 
convince  every  candid  mind,  that  the  poems  pub- 
lished by  Macpherson,  were  translations  of  Gaelic 
compositions,  ascribed  from  time  immemorial  to 
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Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal.  "  Mr  J.  Macpher- 
son,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr  Gallie,  "  translator  of 
Ossian's  poems,  was  for  some  years  before  he 
entered  on  that  work,  my  intimate  acquaintance 
and  friend.  When  he  returned  from  his  tour 
through  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands, 
lie  came  to  my  house  in  Brae-Badenoch  :  I 
inquired  the  success  of  his  journey,  and  he 
produced  several  volumes,  small  octavo,  or  ra- 
ther large  duodecimo,  in  the  Gaelic  language 
and  characters,  being  the  iJoems  of  Ossian  and 
other  ancient  bards. 

''  I  remember  perfectly,  tliat  many  of  those 
volumes  were,  at  the  close,  said  to  have  l>een 
collected  by  Paul  iMacmhuirich  Bard  Clanrao- 
nuil,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cen- 
tuiT.  Mr  Macpherson  and  I  were  of  opinion, 
that,  though  the  bard  collected  them,  yet  they 
must  have  been  writ  by  an  ecclesiastic,  for  the 
charactei-s  and  spelling  were  most  beautiful  and 
correct.  Every  poem  had  its  first  letter  of  its 
first  word  most  elegantly  flourished  and  gilded ; 
some  red,  some  yellow,  some  blue,  and  some 
gixen  :  the  material  writ  on  seemed  to  be  a  lim- 
ber, yet  dark  and  coarse  vellum  :  the  volumes 
were  bound  in  strong  parchment :  Mr  Mac- 
plierson  had  them  from  Clanrcnald. 

"  At  that  time  I  could  read  the  Gaelic  charac- 
ters, though  with  difficulty,  and  did  often  amuse 
myself  with  reading  here  and  there  in  those 
poems,  while  Mr  Macpherson  v/as  employed 
in  his  translation.  At  times  we  diflfered  as  to 
the  meaning  of  certain  words  in  the  original. 
Whether  Mr  Macpherson  found  the  poem  Fin- 
gal arranged,  as  he  gave  it  to  the  public,  I  can- 
not, at  thi;>  distance  of  time,  say.  I  well  re- 
Bb 
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inember,  that  when  I  first  read  the  translation, 
I  concluded  that  he  did.  Some  strokes  of  Ihe 
sublime  and  pathetic  I  felt  for,  because  the 
translation,  highly  finished  as  it  is,  did  not  do 
them  justice  in  my  opinion. 

"  I  recollect,  (it  was  afterwards  matter  of  con- 
versation) tJiat  by  worm-eating,  and  other  inju- 
ries of  time,  there  were  here  and  there  whi)le 
words,  yea  lines,  so  obscured  as  not  to  be  read; 
and  I,  to  vvhom  that  w  as  then  better  known,  tliaii 
to  any  else,  one  excepted,  gave  great  credit  to 
Mr  Macplierson,  concluding  th.at,  if  ho  did  not 
recover  the  very  words  and  ideas  of  Ossian,  the 
substitution  did  no  discredit  to  that  celebrated 
bard.  Some  years  after  the  publication  of  Fin- 
gal,  I  happened  to  pass  some  days  with  IMr 
Macdonald  of  Clanronald,  in  the  house  of  Mr 
Butter  of  Pitlochry,  wlio  then  resided  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fort- William.  Clanronald 
told  me  that  Mr  Macplierson  had  the  Gaelic 
manuscripts  fronihini,  and  that  he  did  not  know 
them  to  exist,  till,  to  gratify  Mr  IMacpherson, 
a  search  was  made  among  his  family  papers." 

Mr  La-chlan    Macplierson   of  Strathmashie, 
to  whom  Mr  Gal  lie  alludes,  as  the  only  person    , 
to  whom  the  state  and  contents  of  these  manu- 
scripts were  as  well  known  as  to  himself,  tlius  j 
writes  to  Dr  Bhur  :     "  In  the  year  17C0,  I  ' 
had  the  pleasure  of  accompanying  my  friend 
Mr  Macphorson,  during  some  part  of  his  jour, 
uey  in  search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  througli  { 
the  Highlands.     I  assisted  liim  in  collecting  | 
them,  and  took  down  from  oral  tradition,  and  [ 
transcribed  from  old  manuscripts,   by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  those  pieces  he  has  published. 
In  the  Highlands,  the  scene  of  every  actiori  i 
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pointed  out  to  this  day ;  and  the  historical 
poems  of  Ossian  have  been,  for  ages,  the  win- 
ter evening  amusement  of  the  Clans.  Some 
of  the  hereditary  bards  retained  by  the  chiefs, 
committed  vei-y  early  to  writing  some  of  the 
works.  One  manuscript,  in  particular,  was 
^vtitten  as  far  back  as  the  year  1410,  which  I 
saw  in  Mr  Macpherson's  possession." 

Another  gentleman  pai-ticularly  acquainted 
with  Mr  Macpherson's  proceedings,  in  the 
course  of  his  collecting  and  arranging  these 
poems  for  publication,  was  Mr  Alexander 
Morrison,  afterwards  Captain  in  a  provincial 
corps  of  loyalists  in  America.  This  gentleman 
was  alive,  residing  at  Greenock,  when  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Highland  Society  were  pursuing 
their  investigation ;  and,  in  answer  to  some  of 
their  queries,  he  states :  "  that  in  London  he 
had  access  to  Mr  Macpherson's  papers ;  saw 
the  several  manuscripts  which  he  translated  in 
different  handwritings,  some  of  them  in  his  own 
hand,  some  not,  as  they  were  either  gathered 
by  himself,  or  sent  him  by  his  friends  in  the 
Highlands ;  some  of  tliem  taken  down  fiom 
oral  recitation,  some  from  manuscripts;  that 
Mr  Macpherson  got  some  of  them  from  the 
Macvurichs  in  Uist,  and  some  from  Mull, 
likely  from  the  Fletchers  of  Glenforsa,  famous 
for  a  long  time  for  the  recitation  and  history  of 
such  poems ;  that  he  saw  many  MSS.  in  the 
old  Gaelic  character  with  Mr  Macpherson,  con- 
taining some  of  the  poems  translated,  which 
MSS.  they  found  difficult  to  read :  How  old 
the  MSS.  were,  cannot  say  ;  but  from  the  cha- 
racter and  spelling  seemed  veiy  ancient," 
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Here  then  is  the  testimony,  as  full  and  expli- 
cit as  can  be  desired,  of  three  gentlemen  alike 
respectable  in  rank  and  character,  who  were 
more  or  less  engaged  with  Macpherson  in  col- 
lecting, transcribing,  or  translating  the  poems 
which  he  published  under  the  name  of  Ossian  ; 
who  saw  and  read  these  poems  in  the  original, 
and  who  state,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
the  means  by  which  he  procured  them. 

Yet  Dr  Johnson,  it  will  be  said,  made  a  tour 
through  the  Western  Isles  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  poems  were  then  to 
be  found  current  among  the  natives,  and  return- 
ed confirmed  in  his  suspicions  that  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian  was  a  palpable  and  most  impudent 
forgery ;  nay,  Dr  Macqueen  of  Sky,  universally 
allowed  to  be  a  most  intelb'gent  Gaelic  scholar, 
on  being  asked  by  Johnson,  whether  he  believ- 
ed these  poems  to  be  gemiine,  answered  Uiat 
he  did  not. 

Every  one  knows  the  strong  personal  an- 
tipathy which  Johnson  bore  to  Macpherson, 
and  the  illiberal  prejudice  which  he  enter- 
tained against  Scotland.  His  prejudices  were 
in  general  too  inveterate  to  be  eradicated ; 
and  that  he  should  have  returned  from  the 
Highlands  a  believer  in  Ossian,  would  have 
been  accounted  by  all  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  peculiarities  of  mind,  little  less  than 
miraculous.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr  Macqueen  ?  It  is  certain,  that, 
on  the  publication  of  Johnson's  Tour,  the  sur- 
prise and  indignation  of  the  Highlanders  knew 
no  bounds,  when  they  found  him  fortifying 
himself  in  his  incredulity  with  regard  to  Ossian, 
by  the   authority  of  a   gentleman,   who    was 
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known  to  be  one  of  the  most  open  and  ardent 
admirers  of  that  ancient  bard.  "  Dr  Macqueen," 
says  the  Reverend  Mr  Gallie,  in  the  letter  from 
which  I  have  already  quoted,  "  appeared  to  me 
the  most  intemperate  admirer  of  Ossian  I  ever 
saw.  I  was  provoked,  perhaps  beyond  mea- 
sure, when  I  saw  a  friend,  for  whom  I  had  a 
high  esteem,  giving  way  so  servilely  to  the 
prejudices  of  Dr  Johnson.  I  knew  Dr  Macqueen 
fond  of  literary  fame,  and  looked  on  him,  in 
his  commerce  with  Johnson,  as  acted  on  by  his 
leading  passion  ;  and,  to  acquire  an  eclat  other- 
wise inaccessible,  determined  to  make  that  great 
umpire  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  and  dreading 
what  must  happen,  did  he  oppose  his,  the 
Doctor's,  favourite  and  leading  prejudice.  Hav- 
ing within  these  few  years,  read  Boswell's  Life 
of  Johnson,  on  cool  reflection  I  am  made  to 
think  that  Dr  Macqueen  made  no  reply  to  Dr 
Johnson  ;  or  if  he  did,  that  it  was  so  couched 
as  to  leave  Johnson  in  possession  of  the  pre- 
judice which  he  brought  from  home,  and  with 
which  he  was  determined  to  return  to  it." 

A  testimony  which,  to  most  of  our  readers, 
will  appear  a  still  more  decisive  answer  to  the 
assertions  of  Johnson,  and  the  questionable  ad- 
mission of  Dr  Macqueen,  is  that  of  Lord  Webb 
Seymour,  and  of  Mr  Playfair,  who  travelled 
in  company  through  part  of  the  Highlands  and 
the  Hebrides,  and  who,  amidst  their  other  re- 
searches, directed  their  attention  to  the  long 
agitated  question  regarding  the  existence  of 
Ossianic  poetry  among  the  Highlanders.  In 
an  extract  from  Lord  Webb  Seymour's  7iote- 
book,  communicated  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Highland  Society,  he  men- 
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tions  having  heard  repeated  by  one  person,  and 
translated  to  them  by  another,  a  poetical  story 
by  Ossian,  which  corresponded  in  all  its  parti- 
culars with  Macpherson's  Maid  of  Craca.  They 
met  with  Mr  Evan  Macpherson,  who  accom- 
panied Mr  James  Macpherson  through  Sky, 
and  part  of  Uist,  and  was  employed  by  him  to 
write  out  the  Gaelic  from  tlie  oral  delivery. 
They  were  told  by  the  brother  of  Captain 
Campbell  of  Dunstaffnage,  that  he  had  often 
compared  several  of  the  poems  translated  by 
Macpherson  witli  the  original,  that  he  had 
found  them  to  vary  but  little,  except  in  the 
superior  expressiveness  of  the  Gaelic  language; 
a  circumstance  in  which  all  agreed,  with  whom 
they  discoursed  on  the  subject  They  were 
assured,  that  Dr  Macqueen  was  known  to  be» 
Ueve  perfeclli/  in  the  poems ;  and  the  extract 
concludes  with  these  remarkable  words :  "  How 
Johnson  could  leave  Sky,  without  getting  rid 
of  his  prejudices  against  Ossian,  is  indeed  as- 
tonishing. Inquiries  he  certainly  made,  but 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Mr  Macpherson  of 
Slate  told  us,  they  hardly  knew  what  they 
pointed  at,  or  how  to  answer  them.  Every 
body  in  Sky  laments,  that  Mr  Donald  Mac- 
queen  did  not  give  a  positive  answer  to  tlie 
question,  whether  he  believed  in  them  liimself. 
But  it  was  not  every  one  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  have  so  direct  and  simple  a  question,  "-f* 
To  these  attestations,  must  be  added  one  of  a 
most  important  and  singular  kind,  procured 
through  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Sir  John  Sin- 

+  Mr  Playfair  desired  to  signify  to  the  Committee  the 
perfect  coincidence  of  his  opinion  with  that  of  his  noble 
friend  and  fellow-traveller. 
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clair.  That  learned  Baronet,  having  heard  that 
Bishop  Cameron,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man in  Edinburgh,  could  furnish  some  inte- 
resting information  respecting  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  immediately  addressed  to  that  gentle- 
man afcw  judicious  queries.  The  Bishop  po- 
litely referred  Sir  John  to  some  of  his  brother 
clergymen,  who  could  furnish  the  information 
required ;  and  the  result  of  the  Baronet's  in- 
vestigation was  :  'JTiat  the  Reverend  Mr  John 
Farquharson,  when  a  missionary  in  Strathglass, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  collected,  about 
the  year  1745,  a  number  of  Gaelic  poems, 
called  by  him  Ossian's  poems  :  that  this  ma- 
nuscript collection  remained  in  INIr  Farquhar- 
son's  possession,  while  at  the  Scotch  college  at 
Douay,  and  afterwards  at  Dinant,  from  about 
the  year  1 760^  or  1 765,  to  the  year  1 775,  when 
he  returned  to  Scotland :  that  immediately  pre- 
vious to  his  return,  he  spent  some  days  with 
his  countiymen  at  Douay,  and  left  with  them 
his  manuscript:  that  it  was  a  large  folio,  about 
tliree  inches  thick,  and  written  in  a  very  close 
hand  :  that  it  was  still  at  Douay,  in  1777,  when 
Bishop  Chisholm  left  that  place,  but  that  it  was 
then  much  damaged,  and  being  much  neglect- 
ed, as  might  be  expected,  by  the  students  who 
could  not  read  it,  had  lost  many  of  its  leaves, 
which  were  frequently  made  use  of  to  kindle 
the  fire :  that  Mr  Farquharson  having  in  the  year 
170*6,  or  1767,  received  Macpherson's  transla- 
tion of  Ossian,  was  enabled  to  compare  it  with 
the  poems  in  his  own  collection,  and  went  in 
this  manner  through  the  whole  poems  of  Fin- 
gal  and  Temora,  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones, 
and  frequently  complained  that  the  translation 
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did  not  come  up  to  the  strength  of  the  original. 
I'he  existence  of  this  manuscript  was  proved 
by  the  evidence  of  five  clergymen,  who  were 
alive  at  the  time  when  Sir  John's  dissertation 
was  published,  and  who  could  have  no  conceiv- 
able motive  for  giving  a  false  testimony  to  facts, 
which  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  w'ould 
be  very  critically  examined. 

The  scepticism  which  can  resist  testimonies  so 
direct  and  so  respectable,  is  certainly  of  a  very 
hopeless  kind  ;  and  will  probably  resist  all  more 
indirect  and  collateral  proof  which  it  is  possible 
to  adduce.  If  this  scepticism  is  founded  on  the 
excellence  of  the  poetry,  I  might  prove,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  this  quality,  if  it  did  not 
remove  all  doubt  of  its  being  the  poetry  of 
Ossian,  amounted  to  a  demonstration  that  it 
tould  not  be  Macpherson's.  I  could  prove 
too,  tliat  there  were  many  poems,  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  which  escaped  Macpherson's  searcli, 
and  which,  as  recited  by  Highlanders  who  knew 
no  language  but  the  Gaelic,  %vere  equal  in 
poetical  beauty  to  any  which  he  had  published. 
If  it  is  founded  on  the  quantity  of  the  poetry 
thus  preserved  for  ages  by  oral  ti-adition,  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  obviate  that  ob- 
jection ;  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  arguments 
which  I  have  advanced  for  that  purpose,  I 
might  state  that  Macpherson  was  really  in  pos- 
session of  many  Gaelic  poems  of  gi'eat  antiqui- 
ty which  he  did  not  publish, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  collections  of  Kennedy  and  Dr  Smith, 
in  which,  notwithstanding  many  interpolations 
that  are  easily  detected,  there  is  a  great  body 
of  poetry  of  genuine  excellence  and  incontes- 
table antiquity.      If  it  is  founded  on  the  shuf- 
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fling  and  prevaricating  conduct  of  Macpherson 
himself,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  vliatever  might 
be  his  motives  for  involving  the  subject  in  mys- 
tery, after  the  fame  of  the  poems  was  establish- 
ed, we  have  his  own  explicit  declaration,  more 
than  once  repeated,  that  he  had  met  with  a 
number  of  old  manuscripts  in  his  travels  ;  that 
he  had  traversed  most  of  the  Isles,  and  gather- 
ed all  that  was  wortli  notice  there ;  that,  in  par- 
cular,  he  had  been  lucky  enough  to  place  his 
hands  on  a  pretty  complete  poem,  and  truly 
epic,  concerning  Fingal ;  and  he  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  several  poems  from  the  Reverend 
James  M'Lagan.  These  declarations,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  testimonies  above 
adduced,  are  certainly  more  important,  and 
more  worthy  of  attention  in  this  controversy, 
than  the  disingenuous  secrecy  which  he  after- 
wards so  obstinately  maintained,  or  the  ambi- 
guous hints,  by  which,  both  in  his  writings  and 
conversation,  he  seemed  willing  to  transfer  to 
himself  the  fame  which  the  public  voice  had 
awarded  to  Ossian.  With  these  ambitious  and 
dishonest  views,  the  production  of  his  original 
manuscripts  would  have  been  totally  incompa- 
tible. We  can,  therefore,  easily  accoimt  for 
tlie  fact,  one  of  the  most  singular  in  literary 
history,  that  of  those  manuscripts,  so  paiticu- 
larly  described  by  his  friends,  not  one  vestige 
could  be  found  after  his  death. 

Fortunately  most  of  them  had  been  tran- 
scribed for  publication.  They  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  in  the  original  GaeUc,  and 
furnish  the  most  ample  refutation  of  the  cavils 
of  the  sceptical,  and  the  claims  of  tJie  transla- 
tor.    1  have  hitherto  refrained  from   saying 
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any  tiling,  except  incidentally,  of  the  internal 
evidence  which  this  mass  of  poetry  affords  of 
its  antiquity,  since  that  has  lieen  so  fully  and 
ably  discussed  by  Dr  Blair,  whose  dissertation 
accompanies  this  edition  of  Ossian.  There  is, 
however,  one  important  branch  of  the  internal 
evidence,  arising  from  the  comparison  of  the 
Gaelic  originals  with  the  English  poems  pub- 
lished by  Macpherson,  of  which  Dr  Blair  had 
no  opportunity  of  judging,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  advert.  If  the  Gaelic 
poems  now  published  as  the  originals  of  IVIac- 
pherson's  translations,  were  the  genuine  pro- 
ductions of  a  Celtic  bard  of  a  very  remote  age, 
it  might  certainly  be  expected  that  they  would 
bear  all  the  marks  of  antiquity ;  that  there 
would  be  many  phrases,  with  regard  to  which 
the  translator  would  be  uncertain ;  that  there 
would  be  some  which  he  would  altogether  mis- 
take, and  others  which  he  would  disguise  by 
accommodating  tliem  to  what  he  imagined  a 
more  refined  standard ;  in  fine,  that  he  would 
ingraft,  upon  the  genuine  works  of  the  ancient 
poet,  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  own  genius 
and  taste.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Gaelic 
poems  were  translations  from  the  English,  and 
by  the  same  hand,  it  surely  was  not  likely,  tliat 
they  should  be  in  any  respect  superior  to  the  ori- 
ginals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  besides  hav- 
ing all  the  faults  of  tlie  English  poems,  they 
should  labour  under  the  imperfections  insepa- 
rable from  a  translation.  Witliout  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  Gaelic  language,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  this  argument  in  its  full  weight.  To 
an  unprejudiced  mind,  however,  it  must  appear 
a  circumstance  of  material   importance,   that 
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every  Celtic  scholar,  without  one  exception, 
who  has  compared  the  Gaelic  poems  witii  the 
Englisli,  is  convinced  that  the  language  in 
which  the  fornaer  are  composed,  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  could  not  be  imitated  in  modern 
times ;  and  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  a  mo- 
dern scholar  to  pass  his  compositions  in  Greek, 
and  Latin  for  those  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  as 
it  would  have  bceii  for  INIacplierson  to  compose 
Gaelic  poems,  which  could  not  be  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  so  ancient  a  date. 

There  is  one  way,  however,  in  which  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic  may  be  enabled 
to  judge  how  far  the  translator  has  been  faith- 
ful to  his  original.  To  the  Highland  Society 
of  London  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication 
of  a  literal  version  in  Latin,  which  accompa- 
nies the  Gaelic  poems.  By  comparing  these, 
it  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  true  poetical  spirit 
of  the  old  Celtic  bard  evaporates  in  the  refining 
process  of  the  translator  ;  that  in  luimerous  in- 
stances he  has  misconceived  the  meaning  of 
his  author  ;  that  he  has  added,  according  to  his 
own  capricious  fancy,  many  words  and  expres- 
sions, which  have  been  adduced  as  plagiarisms 
from  ancient  authors,  not  one  vestige  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  original  ;  tiiat  he  has 
omitted  many  beautiful  ideas  and  passages 
which  he  found  it  difficult  to  translate ;  and 
in  a  word,  that,  in  nervous  energy  and  beauti- 
ful suriplicity,  his  translation  is  infinitely  infe- 
rior to  the  poems  in  the  original  language. 
Surely  a  more  decided  test  of  their  genuineness 
cannot  be  desired  or  conceived. 

Wliat  liberties  he  may  have  taken  with  these 
poems  in  the  arrangement,  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
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tained.  He  seems  in  some  instances  to  have 
changed  their  names,  and  to  have  connected 
fragments  which  he  found  disvmited.  But  the 
general  superiority  of  the  Gaelic  to  his  transla- 
tion, proves  that  little  or  none  of  it  is  of  his  own 
composition  ;  and  many  of  the  passages  which 
have  excited  most  general  admiration,  and  the 
antiquity  of  which  has,  for  that  reason,  been 
most  violently  disputed,  have  been  authentica- 
ted beyond  all  doubt  by  the  oral  recitation  of 
persons,  who  had  learned  them  before  Mac- 
pherson's  name  had  been  heard  of. 

But  what  motive  could  induce  Mr  Macpher- 
son  to  prepare,  and  leave  behind  him  for  publi- 
cation, a  Gaelic  translation  of  his  English  Os- 
sian,  if  the  }X)ems  which  he  published  under 
that  name,  were  really  of  his  own  composition  ? 
Was  it  likely  that  he,  who  had  sliewn  himself 
so  willing  to  wear  the  laiu"els  which  some  were 
anxious  to  force  upon  him,  would  tear  them 
from  his  own  brow,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  fraud 
at  his  deatli  ?  Was  it  likely,  that  he  would 
chuse  to  descend  into  the  grave  with  this  new 
load  of  imposture  on  his  head?  and  that  he 
would  even  bequeath  a  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
divesting  himself  of  that  poetical  reputation  of 
which  he  was  so  ambitious,  and  to  which  he 
was  so  well  entitled ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
this  act  of  self-denial  could  not  be  performed 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  falsehood  ?  Tliis 
is  so  contrary  to  all  the  ordinary  principles  of 
human  action,  as  to  be  utterly  incredible.  On 
the  supposition,  however,  that  he  was  merely 
the  translator  of  Ossian,  every  part  of  his  con- 
duct admits  of  an  easy  solution.  He  had  been 
repeatedly  solicited  to  publish  the  Gaelic  origi. 
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lials  of  the  poems  which  he  had  translated ;  but, 
reluctant  to  undeceive  the  public,  and  thus  sink 
into  a  mere  translator,  he  pleaded  the  want  of 
funds  for  so  laborious  and  expensive  an  under- 
taking. "NVlien  the  liberality  of  his  coimtrymen 
in  India  deprived  him  of  that  plea  for  delay, 
he  pledged  himself  to  lose  no  time  in  publish- 
ing the  originals.  Still,  however,  from  various 
causes,  and  on  various  pretences,  he  failed  to 
redeem  his  pledge,  till  the  approach  of  death 
reminded  him,  that  the  time  for  dissimulation 
and  delay  was  past.  How  long  he  had  kept  the 
originals  by  him,  in  readiness  for  publication, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  them  had,  several  years  before 
his  death,  been  delivered  to  Mr  John  Macken- 
zie, afterwards  one  of  his  executors.  In  Mr 
Macpherson's  memorandum,  which  notices  the 
delivery  of  these  poems,  several  of  the  minor 
ones  ai-e  mentioned  as  having  been  lost ;  and 
these,  accordingly,  were  not  to  be  found  among 
the  originals  which  he  left  for  publication.  By 
bequeathing  a  thousand  pounds  for  this  pur- 
pose, he  atoned,  as  far  as  an  act  so  deliberate 
and  solemn  could  atone,  for  the  injury  which 
he  had  done  to  Ossian,  by  allowing  his  fame 
to  be  so  long  obscured  by  a  cloud  of  uncertain- 
ty— and  gave,  as  it  were  with  his  expiring 
breath,  his  attestation  to  the  antiquity  and  tlie 
genuineness  of  the  poems,  concerning  which 
so  much  doubt  and  discussion  had  arisen. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  originals,  all 
the  collateral  evidence  which  tended  to  throw 
light  on  this  interesting  question,  is  become 
comparatively  unimportant, — and  has,  at  any 
rate,  been  already  brought  forward  in  the  course 
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of  this  dissertation.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to 
prove  that  "  Fingal  fought,  and  that  Ossian 
sung," — since  it  can  be  proved  on  such  irrefra- 
gable testimony,,  that  Ossian  sung  the  very 
strains  which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  admire. 


Ist  September  1819. 


Printed  by  Walker  and  Greig, 
Edinburgh. 
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